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PERFECTION-LY 
COMFORTABLE 

There  are  times  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
when  it  is  "  only  chilly,"  not  cold  enough 
for  the  general  house  heating.  And 
there  are  pleasant  corners  of  the  house 
which  need  a  little  additional  warmth, 
even  when  the  heating  system  is  at 
work. 

PERFECTION  Heaters  cost  little. 
ROYALITE  Oil  very  little.  The  best 
regulated  heat,  because  it  turns  on  or 
off  at  your  will.  Easily  carried  from 
place  to  place.     Dealers  generally. 

For  best  results,  use  ROYALITE  OIL— 
the  economical  fuel. 
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P.O.  B.WINDSOR, 
Including  Electric  Starter 


The  Wonder  Car 


The  Acknowledged  Auto- 
mobile   Sensation    of    1916 

The  Lowest  Cost  Real  Automobile 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  in  every 
City,  Town  and  Hamlet,  automobilists  are  lauding  the  1916  Maxwell  'a 
power, — the  1916  Maxwell's  beauty, — the  1916  Maxwell's  luxury — the  1916 
Maxwell's  complete  and  detailed  equipment 

Everywhere,  men  who  know  motor  cars,  are  marveling  that  $925  now 
buys  a  beautiful,  powerful,  stream-line,  real,  complete,  full  five-passenger 
car,  with  electric  starter, — electric  lights, — high-tension  magneto, — demount- 
able rims, — "one-man"  mohair  top,  and  every  other  feature  and  modern 
refinement  known  to  the  automobile  industry. 


The  Car  of  Lowest  "After-Cost" 

Owners  of  the  new  Maxwell  know  that  the  first  inspection,  and  the  first 
ride,  do  not  disclose  the  real  worth  of  the  "1916  Wonder  Car."  That 
only  becomes  apparent  after  week-in,  and  week-out,  year-round  use.  Then 
it  is  found  that  the  Maxwell  gives  matchless  automobile  service  and  lowers 
all   economy   records  for: 

1st — Miles  per  set  of  tires 

2nd — Miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline 

3rd  — Miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil 

4th — Lowest  year-in-and-year-out  repair  bills. 


Built  complete 
by  the  three 
gigantic  Maxwell 
Factories. 


1916  Maxwell  High-Priced  Car  Features,  all  included  for  $925 


Aluminum     Transmission 
Housing 

Robe     Rail     with     back     of 
front   seat    leather    covered 
Handsome     Rounded      Radi- 
ator and  Hood 
Linoleum-covered        running- 
boards   and   floor-boards 
Automatic    Tell-tale     Oil 
Gauge 

Every  feature  and  every  refinement  of  cars  that  sell  at  twice  its*  price 
PRICE  F.O.B.  WINDSOR 


Electric  Starter  and  Electric 

Lights 

Demountable    Rims 

High-tensiou    Magneto 

"One-man"    Mohair    Top 

New    Stream-line    Design 

Wider  Front  and  Rear  Seats 

Electric    Horn 

Double     Ventilating      Win  1- 

ahield      (clear      vision      and 

rain-proof) 


Heat-treated,      Tested     Steel 

throughout 

Easv    Riding    and    Marvelous 

Flexibility 

Unusual    power  on   hills  and 

in   sand 

Ability   to  hold   the   road   at 

high   speed 

Improved    Instrument    Board 

with      all      instruments     set 

flush 


Write  for  the  1916  Maxwell  Catalogue,  and  name  of  the  Maxwell  Dealer 
nearest  you.     Address  Dept.  B.J 

Maxwell  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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A  14  K  Gold  Waltham  Watch 

For  $24 

This  remarkable  Marsh  Patent  Waltham 
Watch  has  been  invented  to  meet  trie  demand  for 
a  solid  gold  watcn  at  a  moderate  price.  This 
watcn  nas  an  inner  protector  which  allows  a  tnin 
outside  case  to  be  used  without  endangering-  the 
movement. 

The  Marsh  Patent  \Vatch  ranges  in  price 
from  $24  to  $55  according  to  the  grade  of  move- 
ment. In  each  instance  the  word  W^ altham  on 
the  dial  is  a  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and  dura- 
bility of  the  watcn. 

There  is  much  information  about  other 
Waltham  \\  atches  in  our  new  booklet  which 
Ave  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  free.  Please  send 
for  it. 

\\^altnam    \Vatcn    Company 

Canada  Life  Blag.,  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 
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Jamaica  Heard  From 

THE  letter  below  is  significant,  not  so  much  of  the  good  results  that 
advertisers  obtain  from  readers  of  MacLean's,  but  it  shows  the  wide 
distribution  which  MacLean's  enjoys  and  its  ability  to  pull  business 
from  unexpected  sources.  It  emphasizes  the  responsiveness  of  MacLean 
readers  to  good  advertising,  and  it  shows  the  service  that  is  given  our 
readers  in  bringing  to  their  attention  the  best  things  being  manufactured 
for  practical  use,  convenience  and  comfort. 


r.    R08SINS    3MITH 


M.    HUNCERFORD,   vice  PBIUDInT    AND  SECRETARY 


Specialties 

'True  Fruit"  Brand 
Fountain  Syrups 
Crushed  Fruits 
Flavoring    Extracts 


:  AND   TACTOBY   IS.  17,   19.  21,  23   ALICE   STREET 


Manufacturers  of  Soda   Fountain    Requisites 

Toronto,  Ont Aug.  13,  .191  5 


MaoLean's  Magazine, 
143  University  Ave. , 
City, 

Gentlemen: - 

Ho   doubt  you  will   be   interested   in  the  let- 
ter herewith,   which   is  a  reply   from  our  Ad.    in  your  Maga- 
zine from  Jamaica. 

You  will  be  glad  to   learn  that  we  have  re- 
ceived very    satisfactory  results   from  our  advertising  of 
the  Perfection  Cooler   in  your  publication. 

You  might   run  the  1C   inch  Ad.   this  month 
and  then   sea  us  about   February  next,    at  which  time  we  will 
commence  to  use  your   columns   again. 

Very   truly   yours, 

J.    HraCxERFORD    SMITH   CO.    LTD. 

F.H..S. 

The  advertising  columns  of  MacLean's  are  a  source  of  information  for  pur- 
chasers, and  the  announcements  carried  are  read  by  people  who  can  BUY. 

The  MacLean   Publishing    Company,  Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  /.  .'.  TORONTO,  CANADA 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


MacLean's   Magazine 
The  Farmer1!  Magazine 
The  Financial  Post 
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Printer  St  Publisher 
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Never  before  in  the  history  of  motor  ears  lias  there  been  such  a 
4-cyliuder  VADl'E  as  this  FORTY  Horse  Power,  SEVEN  passenger 
Studebaker  at  $1195.  Price  has  been  reduced  from  $l:!o0  to  $1105— 
yet  the  car  itself  has  been  GREATLY  INCREASED  in  power,  size 
and  quality. 

It  has  been  INCREASED  iu  wneelbase  from  108  to  112  inches; 
INCREASED  in  capacity  from  Five  to  SEVEN  passengers;  IN- 
CREASED in  motor  size  from  3y2  x  5  to  3%-ineb  bore  x  5-inch 
stroke,  FORTY  Horse  Power;  INCREASED  in  tires  from  33  x  4  to 
34  x  4  Goodrich;  INCREASED  in  the  number  of  body  finishing 
operations,  in  the  size  of  the  cooling  system,  in  the  depth  of  uphols- 
tery  and   scores   of  other  details. 

Nothing  but  the  price  has  been  decreased.  Wherever  a  change  has 
beer  made  in  materials.  BETTER  materials  have  been  used.  The 
upholstery,  for  example,  is  the  finest,  genuine,  hand-buffed,  semi- 
gl.ized  leather.  And  for  performance,  POWER  and  flexibility,  riding 
comfort  and  low  cost  of  maintenance,  this  Studebaker  sets  a  new 
standard  of  value  among  4-eyllnder  cars.  It  is  a  "built-in-Canada" 
car — a  car  you  can  DEPEND  on — a  car  that  gives  you  more  provable 
VADUE  dollar  for  dollar  than  any  other  of  the  year.  And  we  urge 
you   to  see  it  at  once.     Write  for  1916  Catalog. 

STUDEBAKER 


Walkerville,  Ont. 


Six-Cylinder     .Models    and     Prices 
Touring-Car,     7-passenger.  .$1,395 

Roadster,    3-passenger    1,350 

Landau-  Roadster,      3-passen- 
ger   1,695 


Forty  Horse  Power 
7-Passenger 

FOUR/llOg 


More  than  195.000  Studebaker  Cars  now  in  use 
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Your  skin  is  changing  every  day ! 


You  can  make  the  new  skin 
what  you  would  love  to  have  it 


Your  skin,  like  the  rest  of  your  body,  is  continu- 
ally changing.  Every  day,  as  old  skin  dies,  new 
forms  in  its  place.  This  is  your  opportunity .  By 
using  the  following  treatment  regularly  you  can 
keep  this  new  skin  so  active  that  it  will  gradually, 
but  surely,  take  on  the  greater  clearness,  freshness 
and  charm  you  want  it  to  have. 

Make  this  treatment  a  daily  habit 

Lather  your  washcloth  well  with  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  warm  water.  Apply  it  to  your  face 
and  distribute  the  lather  thoroughly.  Now  with 
the  tips  of  your  fingers  work  this  cleansing,  anti- 
septic lather  into  your  skin,  always  with  an  upward 
and  outward  motion.  Rinse  with  warm  water,  then 
with  cold — the  colder  the  better.  Finish  by  rubbing 
your  face  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of  ice. 
Always  be  particular  to  dry  your  skin  well. 

Every  day  this  treatment  frees  your  skin  of 
the  tiny,  old  dead  particles.  Then,  it  cleanses 


the  pores,  brings  the  blood  to  the  surface  and  stimulates 
the  small  muscular  fibres.  It  is  very  easy  to  use  this 
treatment  for  a  few  days  and  neglect  it.  But  this  will 
never  make  your  skin  what  you  would  love  to  have  it. 
Use  the  treatment  persistently  and  before  long  your 
skin  will  begin  to  take  on  that  greater  loveliness  which 
the  daily  use  of  Woodbury's  always  brings. 

A  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  sufficient  for 
a  month  or  six  weeks  of  this  treatment.  Tear  out  the 
illustration  of  the  cake  below  and  put  it  in  your  purse 
as  a  reminder  to  ask  for  Woodbury's  to-day  at  your 
druggist's.  You  will  find  it  for  sale  by  Canadian  drug- 
gists from  coast  to  coast,  including  Newfoundland. 

Write  to-day  to  the  Canadian  Woodbury 
Factory  for  samples. 

For  Uc-  we  will  send  you  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  large 
enough  for  a  week  of  this  famous  skin  treatment.  For 
10c,  the  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap  and 
samples  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Cream  and 
Powder.  Write  to-day! 
Address,  The  An- 
drew Jergens  Co., 
Ltd.,  458  Sher- 
brooke  St.,  Perth, 
Ontario. 


For  sale  by  Canadian  druggists  from  coast  to  coast,  including  Newfoundland. 


Tear  out  the  illustration  of  the 
cake  above  as  a  reminder  to  yet 
Woodbury's  to-day. 
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The  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

By    AGNES    C.    LAUT 


IT  goes  without  saying  that  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  to-day  is  tre- 
mendously, preponderately  in  favor  of 
the  Allies ;  but  it  also  goes  without  saying 
— and  all  British-born  should  face  the 
fact  and  not  blink  it — that  plans  are  open- 
ly at  work  broadcast  in  the  country  to  off- 
set that  general  attitude  in  a  cunningly 
devised  contest  over  the  freedom  of  the 
seas. 

No,  don't  harbor  the  idea  in  your  head 
for  a  moment  that  Germany  is  going  to 
talk  any  more  twaddle  about  English 
tyranny  over  the  seas.  She  tried  that  and 
it  fell  flat;  but  this  new  effort  will  not 
fall  flat  because  it  hits  the  American  sym- 
pathizer in  the  most  vulnerable  section  of 
his  physical  geography — in  his  pocket- 
book;  and  round  that  pocket-book  argu- 
ment the  new  campaign  may  do  damage 
to  England's  cause. 

Never  mind  arguments  and  ringing 
patriotic  phrases !  What  is  wanted  in  this 
case  is  horse-sense  and  a  steady  head. 
Get  the  facts  of  the  case  out  on  the  chess 
board  before  you!  Then,  as  the  Scotch 
say — "go  canny"  in   your  moves;   for  a 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— There  are 
already  evidences  that  the  cunning 
campaign  referred  to  by  Miss  Laut 
is  under  way  in  the  United  States. 
In  many  publications,  some  of  them 
friendly  to  the  Allied  cause,  argu- 
ments are  appearing  that  centre  on 
that  elastic  idea,  "The  Freedom  of 
the  Seas."  On  the  surface  it  is  a 
movement  of  commercial  origin. 
But  read  what  is  behind  it.  This 
article  does  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  arguments  of  those  behind  the 
campaign;  it  merely  chronicles 
their  activities. 

false    move    is    fraught    with    the 

greatest  danger  that  could  menace 

British    relations   with   the   United 

States. 

First  of  all,  Congress  will  meet 

in  mid-winter.   That's  fact  the  first. 

I  suppose  no  Canadian  pro-loyalist 

will  bristle  over  that  fact. 

Second,    the    Teuton    friends,   of 

whom  there  are  twenty  millions  in 

the  United  States,  are  preparing  to 

call    on    Congress    to    prohibit   the 
people  of  this  country:   (1)  financing  the 
Allies;  (2)  shipping  munitions  to  Europe. 

"Faugh,"  you  say.  "Is  that  all?  They 
tried  that  last  session,  and  it  didn't  go. 
The  financiers  and  the  manufacturers 
both  consulted  the  State  Department  and 
got  full  permission  before  acting.  It  has 
been  re-established  in  a  hundred  contested 
cases  since  1789  that  the  private  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion can  make  what  contracts  they  like 
with  belligerents.  The  Krupps  Works  of 
Germany  grew  great  selling  as  neutrals 
to  belligerents  in  the  Russian-Japanese 
War,  in  the  Japanese-Chinese  War,  in  the 
Balkan  War,  in  the  American-Spanish 
War."  To  nail  down  and  clinch  the  argu- 
ment you  add — "Why,  Germany,  herself 
as  late  as  July  of  1915  was  buying  powder 
from  American  manufacturers." 

But  that  is  just  where  you  miss  the 
point. 

The  campaign  planned  is  not  to  stop 
munitions  because  they  are  munitions.  It 
is  not  to  stop  financing  because  dollars 
have  become  more  vital  than  bullets.  It 
is  to  stop  munitions  and  financing  in  order 


to  force  the  Allies  to  lift  the  blockade. 
On  the  pretence  of  the  injury  the  blockade 
is  working  American  commerce,  German 
sympathizers  will  ask  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the 
Allies.  Now  do  you  see  the  dangerous 
place  you  are  at?  The  blockade  is  to  be 
used  as  a  blind  to  stop  munitions  going 
to  the  Allies. 

Say  the  planners — I  shan't  call  them 
plotters;  for  they  have  as  much  right  to 
their  views  as  I  have  to  mine — "Ger- 
many's submarine  campaign  is  not  starv- 
ing England.  It  is  only  bedeviling  Uncle 
Sam's  commerce.  England's  blockade  is 
not  starving  Germany.  But  it  is  bedevil- 
ing Uncle  Sam's  trade.  Granted  Germany 
buys  munitions  from  Uncle  Sam,  too, 
when  she  can  get  them.  All  the  easier  to 
bring  both  parties  sharply  to  book!  For- 
bid the  shipment  of  all  munitions  to  all 
parties,  till  submarines  and  blockade 
stop." 

You  don't  need  to  have  graduated  from 
the  kindergarten  school  of  diplomacy  to 
realize  that  if  that  were  done,  the  Allies 
would  be  harder  hit  than  Germany,  be- 
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cause  the  Allies  are  obtaining  a  thousand- 
fold more  from  Uncle  Sam  than  Germany. 

IT  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  not  been  idle  in 
the  matter  of  preparing  for  eventualities. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  that  Uncle 
Sam's  navy  is  18,000  men  short  and  his 
army  only  an  apology  for  an  army;  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  not  equipped  to  take  any 
part  in  the  world  war.  While  he  has  no 
army  now  and  no  usable  navy,  get  the  fact 
clearly  in  view  that  in  six  months  he  will 
have  both  army  and  navy.  National  de- 
fence will  be  a  party  plank  in  both  plat- 
forms for  1916.  Secretly,  national  de- 
fence is  now  under  way.  "Preparedness" 
is  a  word  on  all  men's  lips.  Six  months 
ago,  Uncle  Sam  was  not  equipped  to  en- 
force demands  on  as  weak  an  adventurer 
as  Villa.  Six  months  from  now,  he  will 
have  equipment  to  compete  with  the 
powers  of  Europe.  Aeroplanes,  sub- 
marines and  some  of  the  most  valuable 
inventions  in  smokeless  power  and  silent 
explosives  were  first  perfected  in  the 
United  States.  Because  up  to  the  time  of 
the  war,  the  peace  people  dominated  the 
councils  of  the  country  these  great  ad- 
vantages in  war  were  passed  over  to  for- 
eign nations.  Simon  Lake's  submarine 
was  scouted  as  the  device  of  a  crank  in 
the  United  States  till  Germany  took  the 
invention  and  perfected  it  into  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  implements  of  war.  All 
that  has  been  changed  by  the  war.  In 
six  months  Uncle  Sam  will  have  one  of 
the  greatest  fleets  of  submarines  and 
aeroplanes  in  existence.  When  Edison 
made  some  valuable  inventions  in  explo- 
sives of  high  and  irresistible  power,  his 
inventions  were  passed  over  as  secrets  to 
the  U.S.  army  for  exclusive  use  by  this 
country.  The  same  of  some  inventions  in 
high-power  and  rapid-fire  shells  made  by 
an  American  powder  company.  The  com- 
pany was  besieged  by  the  belligerents  for 
its  patent  and  secret.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment took  over  both  patent  and  secret, 
and  placed  an  observer  in  the  powder 
company's  plant  to  prevent  any  know- 
ledge of  the  device  going  to  the  European 
belligerents.  Uncle  Sam  to-day  has  an 
advisory  board  for  his  army  and  navy, 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  scientific  and 
practical  experts  known  to  the  world.  Six 
months  ago,  Uncle  Sam's  armaments  were 
a  joke  to  the  world.  Six  months  from  now, 
Uncle  Sam's  armaments  will  be  a  menace 


to  any  joker;  and  war  orders  have  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  plants  for 
munitions  that  would  play  a  greater  part 
than  an  army  in  any  contest. 

/^*  O  back  to  the  campaign  planned  for 
^-J  the  December  session  of  Congress  and 
for  the  Presidential  contest  in  1916! 

Let  us  see  just  what  support  such  a 
campaign  can  expect  in  votes. 

First  are  twenty  million  Austrians  and 
Germans  and  their  adherents — that  is,  the 
Middle-West  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi. 

Second  are  branches  of  the  Irish- 
Americans.  These  men  are  Democrats; 
but  they  are  not  Wilson  Democrats.  They 
are  the  people  ostensibly  managing  the 
"truth"  societies,  the  "peace"  societies, 
the  "Bryan"  propaganda.  They  are  al- 
ready organized  and  collecting  as  a  "war 
chest"  from  $80  to  $100  a  day  in  popular 
$1   subscriptions. 

Third  is  the  South — the  cotton  country 
of  25,000,000  people,  planters,  farmers, 
bankers,  fertilizer  companies,  railways. 
The  "cotton"  South  is  to-day  solidly  Wil- 
son ;  but  should  cotton  as  a  result  of  its 
being  listed  as  contraband  decline  to  6 
cents  here  while  it  is  30  cents  in  Austria 
and  Germany  and  Russia,  how  long  do 
you  think  the  South  would  back  Wilson 
unless  he  opposed  such  a  ruling  as  to 
contraband? 

Fourth  are  the  copper  mines.  When 
the  War  stopped  shipments  of  copper  to 
Germany,  copper  fell  so  ruinously  in  price 
that  half  the  copper  mines  in  the  United 
States  had  to  close.  The  United  States 
turns  out  half  the  copper  of  the  world. 
Of  this,  only  37  per  cent,  is  used  there.  The 
rest  goes  abroad  to  the  value  of  $146,- 
000,000  a  year.  Germany  is  Uncle  Sam's 
best  customer  for  copper.  Now,  while  the 
new  demand  for  munitions  has  revived 
the  price  the  fact  remains,  if  there  is  a 
copper  famine  in  Germany  and  a  chance 
of  high  profit  which  Sweden  can  supply 
and  which  this  country  cannot  supply 
owing  to  the  blockade,  the  campaign  for 
the  Freedom  of  the  Seas  is  going  to  get 
some  support  from  the  copper  interests — 
53,000  copper  miners,  15,000  smelter 
workers,  and  mine  owners  and  stock 
holders  who  represent  a  property  value  of 
$313,000,000. 

At  the  present  time  American  copper 
can  only  go  forward  to  neutral  countries 
on  the  express  guarantee  of  shipper  and 
ship  owner  that  not  a  pound  shall  be  re- 
exported  from   the  country  to  which   it 


goes.  The  fact  that  the  neutral  countries 
— notably  Sweden  and  Holland — have 
violated  this  guarantee  has  caused  the 
detention  of  so  many  ships  at  a  loss  run- 
ning from  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  day  for  five 
months,  that  the  big  lines  especially  one 
big  Dutch  line  are  refusing  copper  car- 
goes to  neutrals.  England  has  been  en- 
abled to  enforce  this  guarantee  (1)  be- 
cause her  navy  controls  the  sea  and  can 
search  ships;  (2)  because  the  majority  of 
the  ships  leaving  American  ports  are  un- 
der the  British  flag;  (3)  because  the  ships 
of  the  neutral  countries  dare  not  risk  the 
loss  of  five  months'  detention  in  the  prize 
court. 

So— fifth — to  the  solid  South  and  the 
almost  solid  Middle  West  and  the  copper 
States,  you  may  add  a  whole  host  of  ship- 
ping men  who  have  been  reduced  almost 
to  ruin  by  repeated  delay  in  the  prize 
court.  Take  a  few  facts  on  this,  if  you 
want  to  realize  what  insidious  possibili- 
ties lie  in  this  wily  campaign  for  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas!  Three  American  ships 
were  detained  in  the  prize  court  for  five 
months.  This  loss  aggregated  $13,000  a 
day.  While  England  ultimately  paid  for 
some  of  the  cargoes,  that  did  not  compen- 
sate the  loss  of  regular  European  custom- 
ers to  the  shippers,  interest  on  money  dur- 
ing detention  and  the  loss  on  the  ships  of 
$13,000  a  day.  To  those  who  point  to  the 
payment  for  copper  by  England,  these 
other  facts  should  be  pondered.  They  are 
the  kind  of  facts  that  make  votes  in  a 
presidential  campaign ;  and  with  it  place 
the  other  interesting  fact  being  blazoned 
by  the  campaigners  that  while  Uncle  Sam 
was  prevented  selling  copper  to  neutral 
countries,  British  coal  to  those  neutral 
countries  increased  beyond  any  explana- 
tion of  neutral  needs.  For  five  months, 
$800,000  of  American  copper  destined  for 
Italy  was  held  up  at  Gibraltar. 

/COMPARED  to  the  great  losses  of  the 
^-J  War,  these  facts  are  only  pin  pricks; 
but  if  you  stick  pin  pricks  enough  in  the 
big  thoughtless  voting  animal,  he  might 
run  amuck;  and  don't  forget  for  one  sec- 
ond, if  the  enemy  can,  he  will  put  a  tack 
under  the  saddle.  By  "enemy,"  I  do  not 
mean  Germany  or  Austria.  I  mean  the 
campaigners,  who  are  making  political 
plans  for  1916. 

Sixth — Germany  is  one  of  the  big  buy- 
ers of  Uncle  Sam's  oils.  Now  remember 
Uncle  Sam  is  supposed  to  be  as  neutral  as 
Sweden.    Sweden  can  sell  oil.    Uncle  Sam 
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can't.  I  understand  there  are  20,000  oil 
votes. 

Seventh — take  rubber.  When  you  men- 
tion rubber,  the  American  importers  and 
manufacturers  go  right  up  vertically  in 
the  air.  They  are  not  hot.  They  are  mad 
and  bad  and  sad.  Uncle  Sam  buys  half 
the  world's  rubber.  He  buys  most  of  it 
from  England,  but  he  can  get  it  only  on 
condition  it  shall  not  be  re-exported  in 
manufactured  form  except  to  the  Allies. 
Now,  we'll  suppose  he  sends  100,000  bi- 
cycles to  Sweden,  for  re-exportation  to 
Russia  or  Germany;  for  Sweden  is  selling 
to  both.  He  has  to  ship  the  bicycles  with- 
out tires.  Sweden  has  to  get  the  tires 
from  the  American  agent  in  England;  or 
from  an  English  dealer. 

Eighth — in  industries  which  depend  on 
dyes  are  250,000  voters  in  the  United 
States;  and  there  is  a  dye  famine  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  dye  famine  for  two 
reasons.  Germany  supplies  the  dyes  of 
the  world  from  300  intermediates  that  are 
by-products  of  coking.  Now  Germany 
will  not  permit  her  dyes  to  come  to 
America  unless  America  sends  cotton  to 
Germany.  That's  the  first  bar.  The  sec- 
ond is  this  —  there  are  plenty  of  coke 
plants  in  America  to  make  the  interme- 
diates; but  those  by-products  of  coke  are 
also  the  most  needed  constituents  of  high 
power  explosives.  Just  now  it  pays  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  those  by-products 
for  munitions.  Also,  he  is  afraid  to  put 
in  expensive  dye  machinery;  for  when  the 
War  is  over  Germany  will  dump  cheap 
dyes  here  to  break  competition.  But  there 
are  250,000  voters  in  the  United  States 
whose  occupation  depends  upon  getting 
German  dyes. 

Ninth — are  the  retail  and  wholesale  im- 
porters of  the  big  departmental  stores. 
They  have  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  of 
goods  tied  up  for  which  they  have  paid  in 
Germany  and  Austria. 

Tenth — mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  Middle-Western  packers,  who  for 
six  months  have  had  31  cargoes  valued 
at  $14,000,000  bound  for  neutral  ports 
tied  up  in  prize  courts.  Figure  the  in- 
terest charges  on  that,  with  $5,000  a  day 
loss  in  ship  earnings. 

Besides  all  these  factors  are  the  fur 
dealers,  who  can  neither  ship  their  raw 
material  out  nor  bring  in  the  dressed 
goods.  There  are  the  motor  dealers  who 
have  sold  $50,000,000  of  cars  to  the  Allies 
in  a  year,  and  who  now  see  their  goods 
threatened  with  exclusion.    All  these  fac- 


tors make  for  political  dynamite  in  the 
coming  congressional  and  presidential 
campaign;  and  the  campaign  will  be 
swung  round  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas. 
Still  more  dangerous  plans  are  at  work 
underground.  Take  the  cotton  situation ! 
One  of  the  things  that  revived  the  price 
last  year  was  the  fact  that  spinners  rush- 
ed to  buy  heavily  while  prices  were  down. 
Much  of  the  cotton  so  bought  is  still 
stored.  Because  there  is  so  much  stored 
operators  have  looked  to  see  a  slump  this 
year.  Instead,  it  has  daily  become  ap- 
parent that  certain  interests  have  been 
buying  options  heavily  against  future  de- 
livery. This  is  curious  when  you  remem- 
ber cotton  cannot  be  shipped  to  the  con- 
tinent. Don't  you  need  to  ask  why;  Sup- 
pose cotton  is  30  cents  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  as  it  is  to-day!  Suppose  your 
holders  of  huge  future  options  ask  Con- 
gress power  to  ship  in  spite  of  the  block- 
ade? With  the  South  clamoring  for  bet- 
ter prices  and  with  the  elections  coming 
on,  do  you  see  where  we  are  at  as  to  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas? 

Over  this,  and  not  munitions  of  War, 
comes  the  deepest  menace  to  Uncle  Sam. 
How  he  solves  the  difficulties  and  how 
John  Bull  helps  him  to  solve  them  will 
determine  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  a  hundred  years. 

And  so  the  campaign  goes  on — not  to 
alienate  American  sympathies  for  the  al- 
lied cause  (for  that  is  not  possible)  but  to 
insidiously  win  over  a  sufficiently  large 
part  of  the  voters  by  cunning  commercial 
arguments  to  demand  that  which  would 
help  Germany  more  than  the  sympathy  of 
the  American  people  —  the  stopping  of 
the  blockade  of  the  Allies  as  well  as  the 
German  submarine  campaign  !  Party  in- 
fluences are  sought  to  force  the  hands  of 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

r>  RITAIN  must  take  cognizance  of  this 
*-*  campaign.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  land  is  ruled  solely  by  votes — 
from  the  many  up,  and  not  from  the  few 
down ;  and  men  will  vote  as  they  are  in- 
dividually helped  or  hurt.  And  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  campaigners 
are  whispering  in  the  voter's  ear:  "The 
submarines  have  not  cost  England  the 
loss  of  one  mouthful  of  food  and  the  block- 
ade has  not  cost  Germany  one  pound  of 
bread.  Tons  and  tons  of  wheat  have  been 
diverted  from  its  destination  and  not  a 
little  has  been  sunk  to  feed  Mother  Cary's 
chickens;    but  for  every  stream  of  food 


diverted  or  sunk,  other  streams  have  open- 
ed up  with  fresh  supplies — from  Russia 
through  Sweden,  from  Russia  through 
Roumania.  Russia's  heaviest  taxes  are 
paid  by  the  Jewish  money  lenders;  and 
the  money  lenders  handle  the  sales  of 
Russian  wheat.  They  cannot  pay  their 
taxes  till  they  realize  on  wheat — and  so 
wheat  was  smuggled  to  Germany  and 
Austria." 

There's  no  use  talking  about  interna- 
tional law.  International  law  was  torn 
up  and  thrown  on  the  funeral  pyre  of 
Belgium's  confiagiation.  International 
law  does  not  exist  to-day. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Sam  with  Britain's  co- 
operation, can  re-establish  it.  He  can  do 
more  for  humanity  by  re-establishing  in- 
ternational law  than  by  taking  sides.  Eng- 
lishmen recognize  this.  And  so  the  situa- 
tion brewing  must  be  watched  and  guard- 
ed against.  Britain  must  keep  clear  in 
mind  the  difficulties  that  lie  ahead  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  tricks  and  schemes  to 
trip  him  up.  Britain  must  be  prepared  to 
remove  where  possible  every  factor  that 
gives  an  argument  to  the  "enemy,"  or  con- 
fuses the  clear-cut  issues  of  the  world 
situation. 

For  around  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas, 
intrigue,  conspiracy  and  machinations  are 
whirling  in  a  maelstrom,  ready  to  engujf 
Congress. 


Thermit 

At  one  of  the  inquests  on  victims  of  in- 
cendiary bombs  dropped  from  a  hostile 
airship  over  London,  the  coroner  re- 
marked that  these  missiles  did  not  appear 
to  be  very  finely  finished,  but  apparently 
they  were  very  effective.  The  Times,  in  a 
note  on  thermit,  the  explosive  in  these 
bombs,  pointed  out  that  this  is  the  trade 
name  of  a  mixture  of  powdered  aluminum 
and  magnetic  iron  oxide,  used  in  welding 
iron  and  steel  and  in  repairing  broken 
steel  castings.  When  this  mixture  is  ig- 
nited the  oxygen  leaves  the  iron  and  com- 
bines violently  with  the  aluminum,  pro- 
ducing a  slag  which  rises  to  the  surface, 
the  molten  iron  sinking  to  the  bottom. 
The  heat  evolved  by  the  reaction  is  enor- 
mous, and  a  temperature  can  be  attained 
second  only  to  that  of  the  electric  arc. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

When  Two  Trails  Cross 

T-R-A-I-L  spells  adventure  the  world 
around.  Few  words  are  wells  of 
deeper  significance.  Few  act  more 
quickly  upon  the  imagination.  None 
opens  wider  vistas.  Mountain,  plain,  for- 
est and  tundra;  exploration,  game,  gold 
and  conquest;  hunger,  toil,  risk  and  sacri- 
fice; peacefulness,  stress,  war  and  com- 
radeship; bright  skies,  blizzards,  failure 
and  success — these  and  many  more  gather 
as  if  by  magic  when  one  who  has  romance 
in  his  soul  first  steps  upon  the  dim  path 
that  twists  and  turns,  is  always  the  same 
and  always  different,  that  leads  he  knows 
not  where,  but  always  to  adventure. 

But  adventure  and  romance,  as  com- 
monly conceived,  were  not  in  the  heart 
of  Allan  Baird,  as  he  pushed  through  the 
dark  spruce  forest  and  stepped  on  to  such 
a  dim,  winding,  beckoning  trail  one 
bright  October  noon.  His  heart  and  his 
mind  were  filled  with  the  romance  of 
work,  of  conquest,  with  the  adventure  of 
achievement,  and  to  him  the  trail  meant 
only  easier  going.  He  knew  there  was  a 
portage  around  a  falls  in  the  river  toward 
which  he  was  making  his  way,  and,  be- 
cause he  was  in  a  hurry,  he  turned  at 
once  toward  the  south. 

The  determined  set  of  Allan's  shoul- 
ders, the  quick  movements  of  his  legs,  the 
free  swing  of  his  arms,  told  his  haste. 
Likewise,  had  there  been  someone  there 
to  see  him,  his  torn  and  soiled  khaki  trou- 
sers, his  rock-scored  shoepacs,  his  deeply 
tanned  face  and  calloused  hands  would 
have  told  of  a  long  conflict  with  the  wil- 
derness. His  face  and  his  body  were  lean 
from  constantly  maintaining  top  speed, 
his  eyes  were  bright  with  the  eagerness  of 
one  who  looks  for  obstacles  that  he  may 
the  sooner  put  them  behind  him. 

Gliding  rather  than  walking,  in  his 
lightly  clad  feet,  he  dipped  to  a  little 
swamp.  Even  there  the  soft  footing  did 
not  retard  him,  but,  leaping  and  swinging 
with  the  grace  that  comes  from  many 
miles  of  such  travel,  he  went  on  until  the 
dim  trail  suddenly  lifted  and  he  found 
himself  on  higher  ground. 

Though  the  fartherest  outpost  of  civil- 
ization lay  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  south,  Allan's  mental  attitude  as  he 
hurried  on  was  no  different  from  that  of  a 
man  who,  sitting  at  a  desk,  is  performing 
his  daily  task.  To  him  t-r-a-i-1  spelled 
only  the  romance  of  work.  For  him  it  held 
only  the  adventure  of  achievement.  It  was 
not  that  there  was  no  romance  in  his  soul. 
Few  things  are  more  romantic  than  the 
world's  work,  few  adventures  more 
thrilling.  Scott  died  in  a  blizzard  with  the 
world  applauding  the  spectacular ;  Lazear 
died  unnoticed  but  more  heroically  that 
some  of  the  applauders  might  escape 
death  by  yellow  fever. 

So  Allan  Baird,  obsessed  with  the  ro- 
mance of  work,  failed,  for  a  moment,  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  something  he 
found  in  that  distant,  lonely,  rarely-tra- 
veled forest  pathway.   To  the  youth  seek- 


ing casual  adventure  nothing  could  have 
been  more  potential.  To  Allan  it  was 
merely  a  book,  an  old,  battered,  worn, 
much-read  book.  He  stopped  and  looked 
down  at  it  with  no  more  interest  than  as 
if  books  adorned  all  wilderness  trails. 
Even  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up  he  acted 
only  subconsciously. 

It  was  the  title  which  brought  the  first 
awakening.  "Pride  and  Prejudice."  He 
frowned,  then  laughed.  He  had  read  it 
once,  read  it  because  he  had  to,  the  only 
thing  about  it  that  he  remembered  then. 
Instinctively  he  opened  the  cover  to  look 
for  a  name.  It  was  there.  "Malcom  Mac- 
Lure,  Edinburgh,  Scotland."  Below  was 
a  date,  a  date  fifty  years  earlier. 

"P  DINBURGH,  Allan  mused,  was  four 
-*— '  thousand  miles  away.  He  didn't  sup- 
pose there  was  a  book  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  where  he  stood.  Then, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  he  saw  another 
name,  "Hertha  MacLure."  The  ink  was 
black.  That  above  was  faded  and  brown. 
A  new  owner,  he  thought,  perhaps  a 
daughter.  Not  so  strange,  this  finding  a 
book,  and  such  a  book,  in  such  a  place. 
Someone  had  loaned  it  to  a  forest  traveler 
and  it  had  been  dropped  from  a  pack. 

He  went  on  over  the  rise  and  down  to 
the  river  bank.  Turned  over  on  the  shore 
at  the  end  of  the  portage  lay  a  birch 
canoe,  one  of  those  small,  one-man  crafts 
so  frequently  seen  in  that  land  of  long 
portages.  Allan  looked  at  the  canoe  a  mo- 
ment and  then  slipped  the  book  into  the 
bow  where  it  would  be  dry  and  where  its 
owner  would  most  readily  find  it.  If  the 
owner  of  the  canoe  were  not  the  owner  of 
the  book  it  didn't  matter  much.  Who 
wanted  to  read  "Pride  and  Prejudice" 
anyhow? 

Again  Allan  returned  to  his  work  and, 
without  further  thought  of  what  he  had 
found,  went  on  down  stream.  For  a  hun- 
dred yards  he  pressed  through  the  brush, 
making  the  best  of  the  rough  going.  But 
subconsciously  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  book, 
on  the  canoe.  It  had  rained  that  morning. 
But  the  book  had  been  dry.  The  small  de- 
tail that  the  ground  beneath  the  over- 
turned canoe  was  wet  recurred  to  him. 
These  things  meant  that  the  book  had 
been  dropped  only  an  hour  or  two  before 
and  that  the  canoe  had  been  turned  over 
after  the  rain.  It  was  only  logical  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  such  a  rarely  traveled  wil- 
derness, the  owner  of  the  book  and  the 
owner  of  the  canoe  were  the  same. 

Then  he  recalled  the  name  on  the  fly 
leaf,  the  newer  name,  "Hertha  MacLure." 
It  stopped  him  suddenly,  that  and  the 
question,  "Could  it  have  been  a  girl  who 
had  dropped  it?"  The  thought  was  ab- 
surd. There  were  no  women,  no  white 
women,  in  that  country.  Whoever  tra- 
veled in  the  canoe  traveled  alone,  and  no 
white  girl  would  do  that. 

A  LLAN  turned  down  stream.  But,  as 
-^~*-  he  went  on,  there  came  a  vision  of  a 
small  footprint  in  the  swamp  beyond  the 
ridge.   Had  he  seen  such  a  footprint?   Of 


course  not.  He  had  only  imagined  it.  A 
few  more  steps.  What  if  he  had?  What 
if  there  were  a  girl  at  the  other  end  of 
the  portage,  a  white  girl,  alone,  perhaps 
lost,  maybe  starving?  He  laughed.  Ab- 
surd.  He  went  on  a  little  further. 

And  then  the  great  romance  of  work 
gave  way  to  the  romance  of  youth.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  girl  back  there.  The 
chances  were  one  in  a  million  but,  if  there 
were  the  one  chance,  the  odds  were  a 
million  to  one  that  she  needed  help.  Allan 
turned  back  up  stream  toward  the 
portage. 

It  is  a  powerful  thing,  this  attraction 
of  a  woman  for  a  man  who  has  gone  for 
months  without  seeing  one.  A  harsh  voice 
is  musical,  plain  features  are  beautiful, 
age  unnoticed,  to  the  trail-weary  man.  A 
sister  is  as  welcome  as  a  sweetheart.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  feminine  softness  after  the 
harshness  of  the  wilderness.  Anyhow  it 
is  there,  and  all  men  who  have  spent  much 
time  alone  know  it. 

Allan  stopped  at  the  canoe.  There  were 
no  tracks.  He  took  the  book  from  the 
bow  and  started  north  across  the  port- 
age. In  the  swamp  he  looked  carefully. 
There  were  no  small  footprints.  He  had 
been  an  imagining  idiot,  he  told  himself. 
He  would  have  turned  back  but,  having 
started  on  this  fool's  journey,  he  would 
see  it  through.  On  across  the  swamp  he 
hurried,  up  the  next  ridge  and  over  it. 

A  dog  barked.  Another  turn  in  the  trail 
and  he  saw  smoke  above  the  trees  beyond. 
A  little  farther  and  he  came  to  a  small 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  portage.  Dogs 
rushed  out  at  him,  dogs  that  made  a  piti- 
ful showing  of  bluster  with  tails  between 
their  legs  as  they  bared  their  teeth.  They 
seemed  glad  of  the  command  for  silence 
that  came  from  an  Indian  who  sat  on  a 
log  beside  a  fire. 

IT  was  that  scene  most  typical  of  the 
north  country:  A  birch-bark  wigwam 
set  in  the  open;  before  it  a  smouldering, 
smoky  fire  apparently  about  to  die  be- 
cause it  could  not  make  headway  with  the 
two  heavy  sticks  upon  which  it  fed,  and 
yet  which  seemed  to  keep  the  pot,  swung 
from  a  tripod  above,  boiling  as  if  by 
magic;  at  one  side  a  drying  rack  over  an- 
other smouldering,  smoky  fire,  with  rows 
and  rows  of  red  strips  and  slabs  of  meat 
already  turning  black  about  the  edges; 
a  squaw,  suspicious,  grumbling;  a  man 
silent,  apparently  disinterested',  a  dark 
shy  face  with  staring  eyes  peeping  from 
behind  the  squaw's  skirts. 

But  Allan  did  not  see  any  of  these 
things.  On  the  log  beside  the  Indian  was 
a  girl,  a  white  girl.  Her  face  was  turned 
evenly,  thoroughly.  Above  a  determined 
chin  was  a  full-lipped  mouth.  Her  eyes 
we're  blue,  but  it  was  her  hair1  that  at- 
tracted and  held  the  attention.  It  seemed 
illimitable,  the  great,  waving,  true-golden 
masses  of  it.  Sweeping  back  and  up  from 
the  tanned  forehead,  it  tumbled  down  her 
back  to  the  ground  behind  the  log  on 
which  she  sat.  Only  a  buckskin  thong, 
knotted  below  the  head,  restrained  it. 

In    the    girl's    strong    arms,    its    head 
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cuddled  beneath  her  round,  wool-shirted 
shoulder,  lay  a  sleeping  Indian  child,  its 
darker  face  and  jet  hair  making  the 
golden  mass  above  the  more  brilliant. 

Allan  had  already  been  disgusted  with 
himself  for  having  lost  half  an  hour  on  a 
fool's  errand.  His  idea  of  finding  a  girl 
had  gone.  Now  he  could  only  stare  at  the 
scene  before  him.  That  he  would  find  a 
girl  he  had  at  first  thought  possible.  That; 
he  would  find  one  so  beautiful  he  had 
never  dreamed.  Unconsciously  gripping 
the  book,  he  stood  silent  for  a  full  half- 
minute.  Then,  realizing  that  it  was  not 
a  picture  upon  which  he  was  gazing,  he 
went  forward,  hat  in  hand. 

"How  do  you  do?"  he  said  as  he  stepped 
across  the  fire  from  the  girl.  "I  found 
this  book  on  the  portage.  Does  it  belong 
to  you?" 

C  HE  had  been  looking  at  him  steadily. 
^  Allan  saw  that  there  was  no  shyness. 
In  fact,  in  the  somewhat  critical  gaze  he 
fancied  there  was  just  a  trace  of  sus- 
picion, of  hostility.  Upon  seeing  the  book, 
however,  her  face  brightened.  She  smiled ; 
but  at  the  book,  not  at  Allan. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  was  afraid  I  had 
lost  it  in  the  river.  Thank  you.  I  felt 
badly  to  think  it  was  gone." 

"I  would  have  been  glad  to  lose  mine 
once,"  said  Allan  with  a  smile. 

"You  have  read  it?"  and  the  girl's  face 
brightened  again. 

"Yes,  a  long  time  ago.    I  had  to." 

"Had  to?  Why  do  you  say  that?  I  have 
read  it  four  times  and  was  just  beginning 
again." 

"Four  times!"  exclaimed  Allan  in- 
credulously. "  'Pride  and  Prejudice'  four 
times!  Oh,  Lord."  And  he  sat  down  on  a 
windfall  near  the  girl. 

"Why  not?"  she  demanded  with  just  a 
little  heat.  "It  is  a  wonderful  book." 

"That's  what  the  English  instructor 
said.  He  gave  us  our  choice  between 
'Pride  and  Prejudice'  and  'Sense  and 
Sensibility.'  I  was  sorry  I  hadn't  chosen 
'Sense  and  Sensibility'  until  one  of  the 
fellows  told  me  it  was  just  the  same." 

"Why,  I've  read  that  four  times,  too, 
and  I  like  it  as  well  as  this.  I've  read  them 
all,  'Northanger  Abbey,'  'Mansfield  Park,' 
'Emma'  and  'Persuasion.'  " 

"That's  funny,"  laughed  Allan.     "Now 
.  Jane  Austen  never  made  a  hit  with  me, 
and   I  skipped  through  'Pride  and  Pre- 
judice' because  I  had  to.    Why,  nothing 
ever  happens  in 

it.    Are   all   the  *-. 

others     the 
same?" 

"They  are 
much  alike  in 
one  respect,  but 
Lots  of  things 
happen." 

"Nothing 
more  exciting 
than  an  elope- 
ment. Now  I 
like  Rex  Beach, 
and  Jack  Lon- 
don and  Henry 
Rowland,  and  I 
used  to  like 
Robert  W. 
Chambers,  and 
there    are     any 


number  of  short-story  writers  who  make 
you  sit  up  all  the  time.  Don't  you  like 
Beach's  stories?" 

The  girl  was  looking  at  him  in  troubled 
wonder. 

"Beach,"  she  said.  "I  never  heard  of 
him." 

"Never  heard  of  him!"  repeated  Allan 
in  frank  amazement.  And  then  this  curi- 
osity pushed  him  on  to  what  might  have 
been  considered  rudeness :  "Don't  you  ever 
read  anybody  but  Jane  Austen?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied  eagerly.  "I've 
read  all  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Gold- 
smith's 'Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  and  all  of 
Scott's  novels.    You  would  like  Scott." 

"I  did,  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  that  old 
time  stuff  doesn't  seem  to  go  now-a-days. 
Folks  want  up-to-date  things,  and  places, 
and  people.  Why,  Scott  wrote  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

ALLAN  stopped  suddenly.  He  realized 
that  the  girl  was  looking  at  him 
strangely,  and  he  also  realized  that  he 
was  talking  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  her. 
He  remembered  the  worn  condition  of  the 
book,  the  faded  name  on  the  fly  leaf.  He 
knew  that  each  book  she  had  mentioned 
had  been  written  sixty  to  one  hundred  or 
more  years  before. 

He  thought,  too,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  strangeness  of  his  meeting  a  girl  there 
in  that  immense  wilderness,  a  wilderness 
three  thousand  miles  long  and  half  as 
wide,  a  wilderness  in  which  books  were  as 
little  known  as  white  women.  He  noted 
the  strong,  capable  hands  and  arms,  the 
round,  strong  shoulders,  the  tan  that 
comes  only  after  many  seasons,  not  red 
like  his  own. 

Her  clothing,  too,  was  unusual.  There 
was  a  man's  wool  shirt  of  black  and  red 
plain,  a  rather  full,  short  skirt,  perfectly 
plain,  and  beaded  moccasins  over  heavy 
woolen  socks. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  possessed  of 
a  great  curiosity  as  to  whom  she  might  be. 
For  two  hundred  miles  he  had  not  seen 
a  trace  of  a  white  man.  Old  Hughey  had 
told  him  that  there  would  be  none  for  an- 
other hundred  at  least.  And  here  was 
this  girl,  a  girl  clearly  unconscious  of  her 
beauty,  of  her  wonderful  hair,  sitting  on 
a  log  at  the  end  of  a  portage,  a  black, 
dirty  Indian  child  asleep  in  her  arms,  and 
talking  of  Jane  Austen  and  Goldsmith,  a 
girl  who  had  never  heard  of  Beach  or  Lon- 
don or  Chambers. 


MacGregor  leaned  forward  and  stared  at  tbe 
smiling  face  of  the  young  man.  His  mouth 
s'traighteued  and  tightened,  his  eyes  gi.ued 
angrily,    the   color   left    his   face. 


"Do  you  live  near  here?" 

Allan's  curiosity  had  forced  the  ques- 
tion, though  he  regretted  it  the  next 
instant. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  calmly.  "About 
ten  miles  down  the  river.  I  came  up  this 
morning  because  this  little  boy  was  sick." 

C  HE  looked  down  at  the  sleeping  savage 
^  whose  head  cuddled  beneath  her  shoul- 
der; and  Allan  was  silent  before  the  look 
that  was  in  her  eyes.  He  forgot  century- 
old  novels  in  the  presence  of  this  minister- 
ing angel  among  the  untamed  people  of 
the  north. 

"He's  better  now,"  she  continued,  look- 
ing up  with  a  smile.  "He'll  be  all  right 
in  the  morning." 

It  was  that  smile,  not  so  much  for  him 
as  for  the  child,  and  the  scene  so  strangely 
natural,  that  Allan  always  remembered. 
The  child's  mother  forgetting  the  repres- 
sion commonly  supposed  to  be  so  char- 
acteristic of  her  race,  looked  at  her  with 
the  dumb,  worshipping  eyes  of  a  collie. 
It  was  a  picture  Allan  never  forgot,  one 
that  always  returned  when  he  learned 
other  things,  saw  other  things,  felt  other 
things. 

The  girl  placed  the  child  in  its  mother's 
arms  and  then  spoke  a  few  words  in 
Ojibway  to  the  Indian.  The  man  arose  and 
went  to  the  river  bank,  where  he  set  his 
canoe  in  the  water. 

"Thank  you  for  bringing  my  book  to 
me,"  said  the  girl  as  she  turned  to  Allan. 

There  was  nothing  more.  She  walked 
quickly  to  the  river  and  was  in  her  place 
in  the  bow  before  Allan,  scrambling  down 
the  bank,  could  assist  her. 

"I  am  glad  I  found  it,"  he  replied. 
Then,  laughing:  "It — was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  find  anyone  in  this  country  who 
reads  books.  Won't  you  let  me  send  you 
some  of  the  latest  ones?" 

The  girl  had  dipped  her  blade,  but  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"No,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  know  these 
books.  They  are  like  old  friends.  I  might 
not  understand  the  others." 

She  and  the  Indian  both  began  to  paddle 
and  in  an  instant,  shooting  down  the  swift 
current  below  the  falls,  they  were  gone. 
Allan  turned,  climbed  the  bank,  found  the 
portage  and  started  across. 

TT  was  not  until  he  was  half  way  over 
^  that  he  remembered  that  he  had  not 
asked  her  if  he  could  call,  that  he  had  not 
learned  whether 
she  would  be  at 
her  home  that 
night.  The  next 
day,  he  knew,  he 
would  be  far  to 
the  south.  It  also 
occurred  to  him 
suddenly  that  he 
had  not  even 
made  certain 
that  her  name 
was  H  e  r  t h  a 
MacLure.  It 
must  be,  though, 
he  thought. 
Hertha  fitted 
her  so  well. 

Allan  made  no 
attempt  to  ex- 
plain   the    girl's 
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presence  there  in  the  wilderness  because 
he  could  not.  She  was  clearly  of  it,  yet 
there  was  none  of  the  shyness  or  em- 
barrassment generally  believed  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  women  forest-dwellers  in  the 
presence  of  strange  men.  She  knew  books, 
of  a  sort,  knew  them  more  thoroughly 
than  Allan  knew  any.  She  traveled  alone, 
was  at  home  with  the  Indians,  paddled  her 
little  canoe  in  those  wild  rivers  of  the 
north.  Further  than  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing, could  guess  nothing. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  Fiost  Girl 

LATE  that  afternoon  Allan  climbed  a 
ridge  a  mile  back  from  the  river  and 
far  above  the  portage  where  he  had  found 
the  book.  He  had  returned  to  his  work, 
but  with  a  reservation.  The  strange  girl 
who  sat  beside  an  Indian  wigwam  and 
nursed  a  sick  child  of  the  forest  returned 
constantly  to  his  thoughts.  Her  wonder- 
ful hair  thrust  itself  between  him  and  his- 
pressing  labors,  and  twice  he  found  him- 
self pressing  ahead  through  the  brush 
with  no  thought  of  what  he  was  doing. 

As  he  climbed  to  an  open  space  at  the 
top  of  a  ridge  he  saw  the  back  of  a  man  on 
the  opposite  ledge. 

"Been  here  long,  Hughey?"  he  called. 

"Not  too  long,"  was  the  answer.  And 
the  man  turned  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

From  the  grey  hair  one  would  have 
placed  his  age  at  fifty.  The  shoulders 
were  bent  a  little,  and  there  were  many 
fine  wrinkles  about  the  eyes  and  mouth. 
The  skin  was  like  fine  leather,  brown  and 
tough,  and  the  grey  eyes,  beneath  lids 
always  slightly  squinting,  were  steady 
even  when  they  twinkled,  as  they  gener- 
ally did. 

But  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  the  ease 
and  the  movements  of  youth.  As  he  stood 
erect  the  bent  back  gave  more  of  an  im- 
pression of  power  than  of  age. 

"Come  on  down  the  ridge  a  little 
farther  and  you  can  see  a  lot,"  he  said  as 
he  led  the  way  through  the  brush. 

After  a  hundred  yards  they  emerged 
on  a  flat  rock  from  which  a  great  expanse 
of  country  spread  out  before  them. 

"What's  that?"  demanded  Allan  eager- 
ly as  he  ran  forward  to  the  edge. 

"Kabetogama." 

T^  OR  fully  five  minutes  the  younger  man 
-*■  stood  facing  the  scene  before  him. 
He  appeared  to  be  studying  carefully 
every  detail  of  it.  Below  him  lay  a  swamp 
which  stretched  without  interruption,  the 
even  tops  of  the  spruce  as  level  as  a  lawn, 
to  the  distant  grey  streak  in  the  south. 

"Kabetogama,"  said  Allan  at  last.  "Not 
a  break  in  the  swamp,  Hughey,  between 
here  and  there.    How  long  is  the  lake?" 

"About  twenty  miles." 

"What's  the  east  shore  like?" 

"Pretty  much  swamp,  with  a  couple  of 
ridges.  I  never  was  back  from  shore,  but 
that's  the  way  I  remember  it." 

"Any  deep  bays?" 

"None  to  speak  of." 

Again  Allan  studied  the  scene  before 
him.  To  his  right  the  sun  was  setting. 
For  an  instant  the  golden  glow  made  him 
think  of  the  girl's  hair;  but  a  distant  rise 


above  the  level  of  the  swamp  caught  his 
attention,  and  he  looked  into  the  south 
until  the  strain  made  his  eyes  water. 

"Where  are  the  boys,  Hughey?"  he  de- 
manded suddenly,  turning  his  back  to  the 
vista  beneath  him. 

"I  told  'em  to  camp  just  below  Mac- 
Lure's  to-night.    We'd  better  be  moochin' 
to  get  across  this  swamp  before  dark." 
"How  far  is  that  from  the  lake?" 
"About  a  mile." 

"And  how  many  days  from  the  south 
end  of  the  lake  to  the  railroad?" 
"Eight.    We  might  do  it  in  seven." 
"Will  it  freeze  us  in  before  then?" 
"Might  and  it  mightn't.    No  man  ever 
knows  when  it's  going  to  freeze  in  this 
country." 

"Even  chances,  though?" 
"If  you're  not  wishin'  too  hard." 
"It's  not  a  case  of  wishing,  Hughey. 
It's  a  case  of  have  to.  We  can't  be  frozen 
in.  To-morrow  we'll  paddle  down  the  east 
shore  of  Kabetogama  and  take  a  look 
from  the  water.  We  can  see  enough.  The 
next  day  we  can  start,  and  we've  got  to 
get  out." 

"A  man  can  do  most  anything  in  the 
bush  if  he  has  to,"  answered  Hughey  as 
he  turned  and  led  the  way  down  from  the 
ridge. 

"TAARKNESS  found  them  still  in  the 
-L'  swamp.  Allan  followed  closely  at 
Hughey's  heels.  He  gave  the  direction  no 
thought  whatever.  He  allowed  Hughey  to 
guide  ,with  perfect  faith  that  Hughey 
knew  where  he  was  going.  Hughey  had 
proved  himself  too  many  times. 

And  Allan,  although  he  had  been  strug- 
gling through  brush  and  swamps  since 
daylight,  walked  with  the  free,  springy 
step  with  which  he  had  started  that  morn- 
ing. He  was  elated  as  he  never  had  been 
before.  Success  was  at  hand.  He  had 
played  a  difficult  game;  and  he  was  win- 
ning. The  only  thing  that  might  prevent 
ultimate  success  was  the  weather,  and 
even  that  might  be  overcome.  One  more 
day,  and  then  the  dash  for  the  railroad 
far  to  the  south,  the  race  with  the  winter 
that  was  coming  quickly  down  out  of  the 
north. 

Somehow  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
would  win.  The  next  day  would  see  his 
work  completed,  and  then  it  rested  with 
Old  Hughey  and  the  two  Indians.  In  them 
he  had  absolute  faith.  Hughey,  with  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  and 
his  steel-strung  body,  and  Joe  and  Charley 
with  their  good  nature  and  tirelessness, 
would  carry  him  through. 

Suddenly  the  rustling  of  Hughey's 
body  in  the  brush  ceased.  The  next  in- 
stant Allan  felt  firm,  open  ground  be- 
neath his  feet.  Before  him  the  only  thing 
discernible  in  the  darkness  was  the  flicker- 
ing blaze  of  a  camp  fire.  Then  long,  grey 
shapes  appeared  on  either  side  of  them. 
Snarls  and  growls  and  the  clicking  of 
teeth  came  out  of  the  darkness  at  Allan's 
heels.  He  started,  but  Hughey  was  walk- 
ing on  unconcernedly.  Then  the  square 
light  of  a  window  showed  on  their  left. 

"There's  a  house!"  exclaimed  Allan. 

"That's  MacLure's  post,"  replied 
Hughey.  "Mush,  you  ninny-mushers!" 
And  he  kicked  at  one  of  the  sledge  dogs 
that  had  crowded  too  close. 

All   watched  the  light  as  he  followed 


Hughey.  He  was  near  the  girl  again.  He 
had  not  thought  of  her  since  he  had  left 
the  ridge,  but  now  his  first  startled  im- 
pressions of  her,  and  the  mystery  with 
which  their  meeting  had  surrounded  her, 
returned.  His  curiosity  was  again 
aroused  and,  after  the  supper  which  the 
Indians  had  ready  for  them,  he  turned 
to  Hughey. 

"I  thought  you  said  there  weren't  any 
white  men  within  one  hundred  miles,"  he 
said. 

"There  aren't  any  that  I  know  of,"  was 
the  even  reply,  "though  it's  six  years 
since  I  was  through  here." 

"You  don't  mean  there's  not  a  white 
man  at  this  post?"  demanded  Allan. 

A  WILD,  unaccountably  fierce  thought 
-**-  had  entered  his  head.  Could  this  girl 
be  the  wife  of  a  breed?  Every  instinct 
within  him  revolted.  He  watched 
Hughey's  face  closely  in  the  firelight. 

"The  last  I  heard  there  wasn't,  and 
there  wasn't  any  chance  of  there  being," 
replied  the  woodsman.  "Old  MacLure 
died  eight  years  ago  and  since  then  his 
girl's  run  the  place." 

"Is  her  name  Hertha?"  asked  Allan 
eagerly. 

Hughey  looked  at  him  speculatively. 

"Hertha,"  he  repeated.  "Where'd  you 
get  that  name?  Maybe  it  is.  I  never 
heard  it.  She's  known  from  the  bay  to  the 
railroad  as  The  Frost  Girl." 

"Frost  Girl!    Why  is  she  called  that?" 

Hughey  tamped  his  pipe,  moved  the 
block  of  wood  on  which  he  was  sitting  so 
that  he  could  warm  his  hands  by  the  fire; 
and  then,  as  Allan  had  learned  he  always 
did,  began  at  the  beginning. 

"Old  Malcolm  MacLure  came  into  the 
country  when  I  was  a  lad,"  he  said 
dreamily.  "I  was  at  Osnaburg  House  at 
the  time,  is  how  I  remember.  A  trader 
came  in  with  the  story  of  a  fellow, 
straight  from  the  old  country,  starting  a 
post  beyond  there.  It  was  just  after  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  quit  being  boss  in 
Canada  and  free  traders  was  allowed. 
That  is,  they  was  allowed  to  start,  if  they 
wanted  to,  but  mighty  few  of  them  made 
a  go  of  it  in  those  days. 

"But  this  MacLure  was  straight  from- 
the  old  country,  and  he  had  as  thick  a 
head,  and  as  sharp  a  one,  too,  as  ever 
came  out  of  Scotland.  But  it  wasn't  be- 
cause he  couldn't  be  froze  out  that  he  was 
known  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  bay.  It 
was  the  strange  ideas  he  had  that  made- 
him  talked  about  in  every  post  in  the- 
country.  He'd  learned  a  lot  out  of  books, 
and  he  brought  two  canoes  of  them  with 
him,  and  most  of  the  time  he  was  talking 
about  things  that  no  one  in  this  stretch 
of  bush  knew  anything  about. 

"I  mind  that  one  of  the  things  he  used 
to  say  was  that  an  Indian  was  as  good 
as  a  white  man  in  every  way.  That  got 
every  body  to  laughing  at  him,  but  I 
noticed  that  he  glomed  on  to  all  the  fur 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  post,  and' 
one  of  the  company's  posts  had  to  go  out 
of  business  five  years  after  he  come. 

"I  wasn't  around  here  much  for  a  long 
while  after  that,  but  I  used  to  hear  about 
him  up  on  the  bay.  Most  folks  said  he  was 
crazy,  but  I  never  could  see  how  a  crazy 
man  could  gather  in  the  fur,  and  have 
his  Indians  swearing  by  him,  the  way  he- 
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On  the  log  beside  the  India  was  a  white  girl.    Her  face  was  turned  evenly,  thoroughly.     Above  a  determined  chin  was  a  full-lipped 
6  mouth.     Her  eyes  were  blue,  but  it  was  her  hair  that  attracted  and  held   attention.     It  seemed   illimitable. 
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did.  I'd  say  that  he  had  some  strange 
ideas,  and  I  guess  the  factor  at  Albany 
House  hit  it  when  he  called  him  an  old 
fanatic,  whatever  that  means. 

"  A    FTER    MacLure    had   been    there 

-**•  about  six  years  the  railroad  went 
through  close  to  his  post,  and  two  years 
later  he  pulled  out  and  came  up  here. 
After  that  he  was  worse  than  ever.  No 
one  ever  saw  much  of  him,  and  from  what 
little  was  known  he  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  anyone  except  his  Indians. 

"I  think  he  must  have  been  up  here 
eight  years  anyhow  when  someone  found 
out  he  had  a  wife.  No  one  ever  knew 
whether  he  went  out  for  her  or  she  came 
up  here  to  him.  But  she  was  here,  and  a 
few  years  later  we  heard  they  had  a  baby 
girl. 

"About  that  time  people  got  so  they 
didn't  think  so  much  about  MacLure.  No 
one  ever  stopped  at  his  post,  and  he  was 
left  to  himself.  Then,  eight  years  ago,  we 
heard  he  was  dead.  I  came  through  two 
years  later  and  stopped  one  night  to  buy 
a  little  flour.  The  girl  was  running  the 
post  all  by  herself,  though  she  wasn't 
more'n  seventeen  years  old  then.  She 
said  her  mother  had  been  dead  five  years. 
I  asked  her  if  she  didn't  intend  to  sell  out 
and  leave,  and  I'll  never  forget  the  way 
she  answered  me.  Her  eyes  flared  up,  and 
her  head  went  up  like  a  doe's,  and  she 
says,  'Never!  I'm  going  to  carry  on  the 
work  my  father  started.'  " 

"What  did  she  mean  by  that?"  asked 
Allan. 

"Sell  stuff  to  the  Indians  and  buy  fur. 
That's  all  the  old  man  ever  did." 

»T)  UT  you  haven't  told  me  why  she  is 

D    called  the  Frost  Girl." 

"That's  what  I  was  coming  to.  All  the 
young  fellows  began  to  find  excuses  for 
going  by  this  way,  and  all  of  them  had  to 
stop  and  buy  something.  A  couple  started 
trapping  near  her.  But  none  of  them  tried 
it  a  second  time.  She  just  naturally  froze 
them  out,  and  for  the  last  three  years  I 
don't  suppose  there's  been  a  white  man  at 
the  post,  unless  he  was  a  stranger  or 
someone  out  of  grub  and  had  to  go. 

"Of  course,  that  got  talked  about. 
White  trappers  and  company  men,  and 
there  was  some  traders  and  one  factor 
among  them,  told  about  the  frost  bites 
they'd  got,  and  somebody  started  calling 
her  the  Frost  Girl.  Now  she  ain't  known 
by  any  other  name." 

"But  she's  not  like  that  at  all!"  ex- 
claimed Allan  angrily. 

THEN,  confused,  he  looked  up  to  see 
Old  Hughey  studying  him  shrewdly, 
the  steady,  grey,  eyes  twinkling  far  back, 
the  sun  wrinkles  crinkling  deeper. 

"I  guess  I've  been  wasting  a  lot  of 
words,"  said  the  old  woodsman. 

"No.  It  was  all  interesting,  especially 
so  because  I  met  Miss  MacLure  down  at 
the  river  this  noon." 

"I  though  you  was  hugging  the  fire 
mighty  close  to-night." 

"She  wasn't  that  way  at  all,"  defended 
Allan.  "She  was  caring  for  a  sick  Indian 
baby.  I  talked  with  her  a  few  minutes, 
and  there  wasn't  a  cold  thing  about  her. 
I  thought  it  was  strange  that  a  girl  could 
be  wandering  around  this  country  alone, 


but  now  I  see  that  it's  only  the  usual  thing 
for  her.  She  cut  some  fresh  backwoods- 
man, and  he  started  that  name,"  he  ended 
angrily. 

"Maybe  so,"  replied  Hughey  quietly. 
"I'm  only  telling  what  they  call  her,  and 
why  they  call  her  that.  They  say  she's 
got  the  coldest  eye  anyone  ever  looked 
into  and  that  it  ain't  safe  to  look  at  it 
long.  Then  there  might  be  something  in 
her  being  called  the  Frost  Girl  because  the 
cold  don't  affect  her  none.  They  say  there 
ain't  a  man  within  four  hundred  miles 
who  can  down  her  in  a  day's  travel  with 
dogs,  while  the  blizzard  never  blew  that 
would  keep  her  in  if  she  wanted  to  go 
somewhere.  It's  the  same  way  in  a  canoe. 
Some  of  the  breeds  have  an  idea  she  ain't 
exactly  human,  she's  so  cold  and  can  do 
things  they  can't.  But  a  breed  always  like 
to  believe  something  that's  got  spirits 
in  it." 

"It's  all  nonsense!"  Allan  exclaimed. 
"She's  a  very  nice  girl,  and  as  good  a 
looking  girl  as  I  care  to  see.  She's  got  a 
good  education,  she  knows  enough  to  ap- 
preciate books,  and  she  doesn't  giggle 
just  because  there's  a  man  around.  And 
if  she's  run  this  post  alone  up  here,  she's 
got  nerve,  and  she  deserves  a  lot  of 
credit." 

"Oh,  she's  got  nerve,  all  right,"  re- 
plied Hughey.  "Everyone  knows  that. 
Most  of  them  know  it  so  well  they  leave 
her  alone.  Was  you  planning  on  an  early 
start  in  the  morning?" 

"Yes,  daylight.  We  want  to  finish  to- 
morrow and  camp  at  the  south  end  of 
Kabetogama." 

"Then  we'd  better  turn  in." 

"Have  we  enough  grub  to  see  us 
through?" 

"That's  so!"  exclaimed  Hughey  with 
elaborate  chagrin  for  his  forgetfulness. 
"We  need  some  flour  and  sugar.  I'll  run 
over  to  the  store  and  get  it.  It's  a  sharp 
night.   You'd  better  stay  by  the  fire." 

"Shut  up!"  retorted  Allan,  springing 
to  his  feet.  "Anyhow,  you're  not  a  good 
judge  of  flour." 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Race    and    the    Prize 

BUT  it  was  with  his  first  impression  of 
the  Frost  Girl  and  indignation 
against  the  unchivalrous  attitude  of  the 
men  of  the  north  country  who  had 
fastened  so  misleading  a  name  upon  her, 
that  Allan  Baird  left  the  MacLure  post 
for  the  south  at  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  and  Hughey  had  found  an 
Indian  in  charge  of  the  store,  a  tall,  silent, 
impassive  man,  cat-like  in  his  movements 
yet  of  far  greater  height,  breadth  and 
strength  than  the  usual  red  man. 

"He  says  she's  gone  down  river  and 
won't  be  back  until  to-morrow,"  trans- 
lated Hughey  as  he  picked  up  the  flour 
and  sugar. 

"And,"  he  continued,  after  they  were 
outside  the  low,  log  store,  "he's  been  down 
to  see  the  boys  and  trying  to  find  out 
where  we  came  from  and  where  we're 
going  and  what  we're  doing." 

"They  didn't  tell,  did  they?"  asked 
Allan  quickly. 

"Not  those  lads.  Most  Indians  know 
how  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  but  they 


don't   even    know   how   to   open    theirs." 

"I'm  glad  I  dropped  that  transit  into 
the  river  last  week,"  remarked  Allan  as 
they  entered  camp. 

Late  the  next  night  they  camped  at 
the  south  end  of  Kabetogama.  Twice  they 
had  stopped  that  day  while  Hughey  and 
Allan  went  inland  for  short  distances.  It 
had  been  a  long,  hard  day,  but  even  the 
Indians  were  cheerful  when  the  dishes 
were  washed  and  the  night  pipes  lit. 

"The  boys  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  take  only  the  big  canoe,"  Hughey  told 
Allan,  acting  as  interpreter.  "With  the 
four  of  us  paddling,  and  only  one  canoe 
for  a  portage,  we  can  make  better  time. 
It's  a  good  idea.  The  big  one  will  take  us 
and  the  little  stuff  we've  got." 

"Anything  to  make  time,  Hughey,"  re- 
plied Allan.  "The  job's  done.  Now  it's  a 
case  of  have  to  get  out  to  deliver  the 
goods.   Are  we  going  to  make  it?" 

"We'll  make  it,  but  I  wouldn't  be  sure 
that  we'll  get  there  in  the  canoe.  There'll 
be  ice  on  this  bay  in  the  morning." 

There  was  a  rim  of  ice  along  the  shore 
when  they  ate  breakfast  in  the  darkness. 
But  they  turned  their  backs  upon  it  and 
started  across  the  portage  into  the  next 
lake.  It  was  still  dark  when  they  reached 
it,  and,  all  four  paddling,  began  the  last 
lap  of  their  journey  southward. 

It  was  only  the  first  of  many  such  days. 
Making  camp  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
travel,  starting  with  the  first  indication  of 
dawn,  pressing  on  through  every  second 
of  the  day  whether  it  was  on  portage  or 
in  the  canoe,  the  four  men,  two  white, 
two  red,  each  animated  by  a  common  pur- 
pose, raced  on  through  the  wilderness. 

pHYSICALLY,  Allan  was  fit.  The 
1  summer  had  tempered  the  iron  of  his 
long,  strong  body  until  there  was  the  snap 
of  steel  in  his  movements.  Training  and 
heredity  did  not  give  him  the  capacity 
for  continued  exertion,  so  easy  to  the 
other  three,  but  his  spirit  furnished  what 
he  lacked,  and  he  was  as  tireless  as  the 
Indians. 

He  did  his  share,  too.  His  paddle  was  as 
active,  his  burdens  on  the  portages  as 
great,  and  all  the  time  there  was  a  cheer- 
fulness and  exhilaration  in  his  manner 
that  was  communicated  to  the  Indians 
until,  with  winter  nipping  at  the  stern 
of  the  canoe,  their  whoops  mingled  with 
Allan's  shrill  yell  of  triumph  when  the 
lights  of  the  railroad  town  showed  around 
a  point  ahead. 

An  hour  later  Allan,  clad  as  he  had 
been  since  early  summer,  with  the  marks 
of  toil  and  camp  and  brush  battles  still 
upon  him,  stood  on  the  platform  with 
Hughey. 

"I  don't  know  any  more  than  you  do," 
he  was  saying  when  the  headlight  of  the 
passenger  showed  down  the  aisle  of 
spruce  to  the  west,  "but  I  imagine  there'll 
be  something  doing.  I  wish  you'd  stick 
around  until  I  get  to  Toronto.  You'll  hear 
from  me  right  away.  If  there  is,  you'll  be 
needed,  and  there'll  be  a  good  thing  in 
it  for  you." 

"I  won't  mind  a  little  rest  at  all,"  re- 
plied the  bushman.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  six  years  I've  seen  the  cars  or  more 
than   four  houses  together." 

"Have  a  good  time,  then!"  cried  Allan 
Continued  on  Page  99. 
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HE  came  into 
my  room  in 
that  modest, 
Prussian  way  that 
he  has,  clicking  his 
his  heels  together,  his  head  very  erect, 
his  neck  tightly  gripped  in  his  forty- 
two  centimeter  collar.  He  had  on  a 
Pickelhaube,  or  Prussian  helmet, 
which  he  removed  with  a  sweeping 
gesture  and  laid  on  the  sofa. 

So  I  knew  at  once  that  it  was  Gen- 
eral Bernhardi. 

In  spite  of  his  age  he  looked — I  am 
bound  to  say  it— a  fine  figure  of  a  man. 
There  was  a  splendid  fulness  about  his 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  a  suggestion 
of  rugged  power  all  over  him.  I  had 
not  heard  him  on  the  stairs.  He 
seemed  to  appear  suddenly  beside  me. 

"How  did  you  get  past  the  janitor?" 
I  asked.  For  it  was  late  at  night,  and 
my  room  at  college  is  three  flights  up 
the  stairs. 

"The  janitor,"  he  answered  care- 
lessly, "I  killed  him." 

I  gave  a  gasp. 

"His  resistance,"  the  general  went 
on,  "was  very  slight.  Apparently  in 
this  country  your  janitors  are  un- 
armed." 

"You  killed  him?"  I  asked. 

"We  Prussians,"  said  Bernhardi, 
"when  we  wish  an  immediate  access 
anywhere,  always  kill  the  janitor.  It 
is  quicker:  and  it  makes  for  efficiency. 
It  impresses  them  with  a  sense  of  our 
Furchtbarkeit.  You  have  no  word  for 
that  in  English,  I  believe?" 

"Not  outside  of  a  livery  stable,"  I 
answered. 

'"pHERE  was  a  pause.  I  was  think- 
J-  ing  of  the  janitor.  It  seemed  in  a 
sort  of  way — I  admit  that  I  have  a 
sentimental  streak  in  me — a  deplor- 
able thing. 

"Sit  down,"  I  said  presently. 

"Thank  you,"  answered  the  General, 
but  remained  standing. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "do  it." 

"Thank  you,"  he  repeated  without 
moving. 

"I  forgot,"  I  said,  "perhaps  you  can't 
sit  down." 

"Not  very  well,"  he  answered,  "in 
fact,    we   Prussian    officers" — here   he 
drew  himself  up  higher  still — "never 
sit  down.    Our  uniforms  do  not  permit  it. 
This  inspires  us  with  a  kind  of  Rastlosig- 
keit" — here  his  eyes  glittered. 

"It  must,"  I  said. 

"In  fact  with  an  Unsittlichkeit — an 
Unverschamtheit — with  an  Ein-fur-alle- 
mal-un-durchaus" — ■ 

"Exactly,"  I  said  for  I  saw  that  he 
was  getting  excited — "but  pray  tell  me, 
General,  to  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of 
this  visit?" 

The  General's  manner  changed  at  once. 

"Highly  learned,  and  high-well-born 
professor,"  he  said,  "I  come  to  you  as 
to  a  fellow  author,  known  and  honored 
not  merely  in  England,  for  that  is  noth- 
ing,   but    in    Germany    herself,    and    in 
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Turkey,  the  very  home  of  Culture." 

I  knew  that  it  was  mere  flattery.  I 
knew  that  in  this  same  way  Lord  Haldane 
had  been  so  captivated  as  to  come  out  of 
the  Emperor's  presence  unable  to  say 
anything  but  'Sittlichkeit'  for  weeks; 
that  good  old  John  Burns  had  been  be- 
trayed by  a  single  dinner  at  Potsdam,  and 
that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  been  told 
that  his  Answers  to  Ultimatums  were  the 
wittiest  things  written  since  Kant's  crit- 
ique of  Pure  Reason.  Yet  I  was  pleased 
in  spite  of  myself. 

"What!"  I  exclaimed,  "they  know  my 
works  of  humor  in  Germany." 

"Do  they  know  them?"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "Ach!    Himmel!    how  they  laugh! 


That  work  of  yours 

(I  think  I  see  it  on 

the     shelf    behind 

you),   The  Elements 

of   Political   Science, 

how  the  Kaiser  has  laughed  over  it! 

And    the    Crown    Prince;     It    nearly 

killed  him!" 

"I  will  send  him  the  new  edition,"  I 
said.  "But  tell  me  General,  what  it  is 
that  you  want  of  me?" 

"It  is  about  my  book,"  he  answered, 
"you  have  read  it?" 

T  POINTED  to  a  copy  of  "Germany 
■*■  and  the  Next  War"  in  its  glaring 
yellow  cover  lying  on  the  table. 

"You  have  read  it?  You  have  really 
read  it?"  asked  the  General  with  great 
animation. 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  won't  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that.  But  I  have  tried  to  read  it. 
And  I  talk  about  it  as  if  I  had  read  it." 
The  General's  face  fell. 
"You  are  as  the  others,"  he  said. 
"They  buy  the  book,  they  lay  it  on  the 
table,  they  talk  of  it  at  dinner — they 
say  'Bernhardi  has  prophesied  this, 
Bernhardi  foresaw  that,'  but  read  it — 
nevermore." 

"Still,"  I  said,  "you  get  the  royal- 
ties." 

"They  are  cut  off.  The  perfidious 
British  Government  will  not  allow  the 
treacherous  publisher  to  pay  them.  But 
that  is  not  my  complaint. 

"What  is  the  matter  then?"  I  asked. 
"My  book  is  misunderstood.  You 
English  readers  have  failed  to  grasp 
its  intention.  It  is  not  meant  as  a  book 
of  strategy.  It  is  what  you  call  a 
work  of  humor.  The  book  is  to  laugh. 
It  is  one  big  joke." 

"You  don't  say  so!"  I  said  in  aston- 
ishment. 

"Assuredly,"  answered  the  General. 
"Here — "  and  with  this  he  laid  hold  of 
the  copy  of  the  book  before  me  and 
began  rapidly  turning  over  the  leaves 
— "let  me  set  it  out  asunder  for  you, 
the  humor   of  it.     Listen,   though,  to 
this,  where  I  speak  of  Germany's  his- 
torical mission  on  page  73 — 'No  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  so  able  to 
grasp  and  appropriate  all  the  elements 
of  culture  as  Germany  is!'    What  do 
you  say  to  that?  Is  it  not  a  joke?  Ach, 
Himmel,  how  our  officers   have  laughed 
over  that  in  Belgium!    With  their  booted 
feet  on  the  mantelpiece  as  they  read  and 
with  bottles  of  appropriated  champagne 
beside  them  as  they  laugh." 

"You  are  right,  General,"  I  said.  "You 
will  forgive  my  not  laughing  out  loud,  but 
you  are  a  great  humorist." 

"Am  I  not?  And  listen  further  still, 
how  I  deal  with  the  theme  of  the  German 
character — 'Moral  obligations  such  as  no 
nation  had  ever  yet  made  the  standard  of 
conduct,  are  laid  down  by  the  German 
philosophers.' " 

"Good !"  I  said.  "Gloriously  funny,  read 
me  some  more." 

"This,  then,  you  will  like — here  I  deal 
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with  the  permissible  rules  of  war.  It  is  on 
page  236  that  I  am  reading  it.  I  wrote 
this  chiefly  to  make  laugh  our  naval  men 
and  our  Zeppelin  crews — 'A  surprise  at- 
tack, in  order  to  be  justified,  must  be  made 
only  on  the  armed  forces  of  the  state  and 
not  on  its  peaceful  inhabitants.  Other- 
wise the  attack  becomes  a  treacherous 
crime.'    Eh,  wh-.t?" 

Here  the  General  broke  into  roars  of 
laughter. 

"Wonderful,"  I  said.  "Your  book  ought 
to  sell  well  in  Scarborough  and  in  Yar- 
mouth.   Read  some  more." 

"I  should  like  to  read  you  what  I  say 
about  neutrality,  and  how  England  is  cer- 
tain to  violate  our  strategical  right  by  an 
attack  on  Belgium  and  about  the  sharp 
measures  that  ought  to  be  taken  against 
neutral  ships  laden  with  contraband — the 
passages  are  in  Chapters  seven  and  eight, 
but  for  the  moment  I  fail  to  lay  my  thumb 
on  them." 

"Give  me  the  book,  General,"  I  said. 
"Now  that  I  understand  what  you  meant 
by  it,  I  think  I  can  show  you  also  some 
very  funny  passages  in  it.  These  things, 
for  example,  that  you  say  about  Canada 
and  the  colonies — yes,  here  it  is,  page 
148 — 'In  the  event  of  war  the  loosely- 
joined  British  Empire  will  break  into 
pieces,  and  the  colonies  will  consult  their 
own  interests' — excellently  funny — and 
this  again — 'Canada  will  not  permanently 
retain  any  trace  of  the  English  Spirit' — 
and  this  too — 'the  Colonies  can  be  com- 
pletely ignored  so  far  as  the  European 
theatre  of  war  is  concerned — and  here 
again — 'Egypt  and  South  Africa  will  at 
once  revolt  and  break  away  from  the 
Empire' — really,  General,  your  ideas  of 
the  British  Colonies  are  superbly  funny. 
Mark  Twain  wasn't  a  circumstance  on 
you." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Bernhardi,  and  his 
voice  reverted  to  his  habitual  Prussian 
severity.  "These  are  not  jokes.  They  are 
facts.  It  is  only  through  the  folly  of  the 
Canadians  in  not  reading  my  book  that 
they  are  not  more  widely  known.  Even  as 
it  is  they  are  exactly  the  views  of  your 
great  leader  Heinrich  Bauratze — " 

"Who?"  I  said. 

"Heinrich  Bauratze,  your  great  Can- 
adian leader — " 

"Leader  of  what?" 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  said  Bernhardi. 
"Our  intelligence  office  has  not  yet  heard 
what  he  leads.    But  as  soon  as  he  leads 
anything   we   shall   know  it.      Meantime 
we  can   see  from  his  speeches 
that  he  has  read  my  book.  Ach ! 
If  only  your  other  leaders   in 
Canada — Sir    Robert    Laurier, 
Sir  Osier  Sifton,  Sir  Williams 
Borden — you  smile,  you  do  not 
realize    that    in    Germany    we 
have     exact     information     of 
everything:    all   that  happens, 
we  know  it." 

MEANTIME     I    had    been 
looking  over  the  leaves  of 
the  book. 

"Here  at  least,"  I  said,  "is 
some  splendidly  humorous  stuff 
— this  about  the  navy.  'The 
completion  of  the  Kiel  Canal,' 
you  write  in  Chapter  XII.,  'is  of 
great  importance  as  it  will  en- 


able our  largest  battleships  to  appear  un- 
expectedly in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  North 
Sea!'  Appear  unexpectedly!  If  they  only 
would!    How  exquisitely  absurd — " 

"Sir,"  said  the  General.  "That  is  not 
to  laugh.  You  err  yourself.  That  is 
Furchtbarkeit.  I  did  not  say  the  book  is 
all  humor.  That  would  be  false  art.  Part 
of  it  is  humor  and  part  is  Furchtbarkeit. 
That  passage  is  especially  designed  to 
frighten  Admiral  Jellicoe.  And  he  won't 
read  it!  Potstausend!  He  won't  read  it!" 
— repeated  the  General  his  eyes  flashing 
and  his  clenched  fist  striking  in  the  air — 
"What  sort  of  combatants  are  these  of  the 
British  navy  who  refuse  to  read  our  war- 
books?  The  Kaiser's  Heligoland  speech! 
They  never  read  a  word  of  it.  The 
Furchtbarkeit-Proklamation  of  August — 
they  never  looked  at  it.  The  Reichstags- 
Adresse  with  the  printed  picture  of  the 
Kaiser  shaking  hands  with  everybody — 
they  used  it  to  wrap  up  sandwiches!  What 
are  they,  then,  Jellicoe  and  his  men?  They 
sit  there  in  their  ships  and  they  read  noth- 
ing! How  can  we  get  at  them  if  they  re- 
fuse to  read?  How  can  we  frighten  them 
away  if  they  haven't  culture  enough  to 
get  frightened.  Beim  Himmel,"  shouted 
the  General  in  great  excitement — 

But  what  more  he  said  can  never  be 
known.  For  at  this  second  a  sudden 
catastrophe  happened. 

TN  his  frenzy  of  excitement  the  General 
-*■  struck  with  his  fist  at  the  table,  missed 
it,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  over  sideways 
right  on  the  point  of  his  Pickelhaube 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  sofa.  There  was 
a  sudden  sound  as  of  the  ripping  of  cloth 
and  the  bursting  of  pneumatic  cushions 
and  to  my  amazement  the  General  col- 
lapsed on  the  sofa,  his  uniform  suddenly 
punctured  in  a  dozen  places. 

"Schnaps!"  he  cried.    "Fetch  brandy." 
"Great    Heavens!      General,"    I    said. 
"What  has  happened?" 


To  my  amaze- 
ment the  general 
collapsed  on  the 
sofa,  his  uniform 
suddenly  p  u  n  c  - 
tured  in  a  dozen 
places. 


"My  uniform!"  he  moaned.  "It  has 
burst!   Give  me  Schnaps!" 

He  seemed  to  shrink  visibly  in  size.  His 
magnificent  chest  was  gone.  He  was 
shrivelling  into  a  tattered  heap. 

"Fetch   Schnaps,"  he  moaned. 

"There  are  no  Schnaps  here,"  I  said. 
"This  is  a  university." 

"Then  call  the  janitor,"  he  said. 

"You  killed  him,"  I  said. 

"I  didn't.  I  was  lying.  I  gave  him  a 
look  that  should  have  killed  him,  but  I 
don't  think  it  did.  Rouse  yourself  from 
your  chair,  and  call  him — " 

"I  will,"  I  said,  and  started  up  from 
my  seat. 

But  as  I  did  so,  the  form  of  General 
Bernhardi,  which  I  could  have  sworn  had 
been  lying  in  a  tattered  heap  on  the  sofa 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

There  was  nothing  before  me  but  the 
empty  room  with  the  fire  burned  low  in 
the  grate,  and  in  front  of  me  an  open  copy 
of  Bernhardi's  book. 

I  must — like  many  another  reader — 
have  fallen  asleep  over  it. 


Prizes    for    Inventions    for 
Denaturing  Spirits 

Cassier's  Engineering  Monthly  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Finance  is  arranging  to  offer 
prizes  for  methods  and  systems  for  de- 
naturing spirits,  and  rendering  them 
more  acceptable  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  first  series  of  prizes  are  of  a  value  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  These  competitions 
are  for  finding  out  new  denaturing  sub- 
stances or  for  the  improving  of 
existing  methods.  The  sub- 
stances or  improvements  should 
both  ensure  a  general  use  of 
the  spirit  and  remove  any  pos- 
sibility of  using  it  as  a  bever- 
age. It  is  provided  that  the 
primary  substances  from  which 
the  denaturing  agents  are  pre- 
pared must  be  obtainable  in 
Russia  in  suitable  quantities. 
Another  competition,  with 
prizes  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  five  thousand  dollars,  is  for 
finding  out  new  ways  of  apply- 
ing spirit  or  its  derivatives  as 
fuel  for  lighting,  heating,  and  , 
producing  motive-power  for  in- 
dustrial and  household  pur- 
poses. There  are  four  other 
competitions  for  invented  im- 
piovements  relating  to  appa- 
ratus for  utilizing  spirit  for 
feeding  internal-combustion  en- 
gines, for  utilizing  spirit  as 
fuel,  and  for  the  invention  of 
apparatus  for  applying  spirit 
to  lighting  purposes.  The  com- 
petitions are  understood  to  be 
international  in  scope,  and  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  of 
H.M.  Consul,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wood- 
house,  in  Petrograd 


The  Great  War  and  the  Stage 


WE  have,  as  I  write 
this,  but  shortly 
passed  the  first 
anniversary  day  of  the 
war's  commencement.  We  can  now,  there- 
fore, enquire  into  the  effects  which  war 
has  had  upon  the  drama — or,  the  better  to 
imply  comprehensiveness — the  stage.  The 
title  of  this  article  is  purposely  wide, 
since  our  concern  is  not  alone  with  dra- 
matic output  nor  yet  public  reception  of 
such,  but  rather  with  both,  and  all  kindred 
matter's.  For  "all  the  world's  a  stage  and 
all  the  men  and  women  .  .  .  players";  and 
never  was  a  time  when  Shakespeare's 
aphorism  was  so  completely  true  as  to- 
day. The  continents  and  oceans  have  com- 
posed one  big  stage  and  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  have  been  the  mimes. 

D  UTTING  first  things  first,  we  may 
1  look  into  the  effect  of  war  upon  the 
producing  end  of  the  stage.  War  assumed 
its  immense  proportions  at  a  time,  last 
year,  when  playwrights  had  written  and 
producers  were  producing  their  respective 
offerings  for  the  1914-1915  season.  Each 
September  sees  the  stage  back  again  in 
real  harness  after  a  holiday  gambol  of 
several  months  in  closed  theatres,  or  at  the 
liveliest,  in  summer  stock.  Just  as  the 
shows  were  practically  ready  for  Broad- 
way or  the  ioad,  war  broke  out  and  its 
result  was  felt  in  every  community  the 
world  over.  Like  a  house  of  cards  many 
structures  of  business  collapsed,  while 
the  main  building — international  business 
organism — leaned  and  tottered.  This  was 
sufficient  to  give  many  producers  cold  feet, 
while  others  only  kept  theirs  warm  by 
quick  thinking  and  quicker  action.  Many 
shows  were  abandoned.  Some  companies 
were  wired  back  from  the  road  and  dis- 
banded. Others  essayed  the  road  but 
failed  to  make  a  sufficiently  profitable 
showing  and  shut  up  shop  in  a  few  weeks. 
Such  things  may  have  been,  in  some  sort, 
the  results  of  demerit.  We  have  like  cases 
every  season.  But  most  failures  were, 
last  season,  specific.  That  the  public  had 
evidently  begun  to  eat,  think,  sleep  and 
live  War  was  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  the  offerings  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year's  season  failed  to  "get  by."  The 
plays  were  good;  but  for  once  "the  play 
was  not  the  thing. 

What  then  to  do?  The  American  mind 
acts  fast.  War  was  declared  on  August 
the  fourth;  dramatists  and  producers 
were  asking  on  August  the  fifth  how  they 
could  turn  the  calamity  to  good  account. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  only  kind  of  play 
the  public  would  bother  to  support  was  a 
war  play.  Hence  these  must  be  written. 
Dramatists  hied  themselves  to  their  type- 
writers and  commenced  to  write  them  It 
was  too  much,  it  is  still  too  much,  to  ex- 
pect them  to  refrain.  There  must  be  war 
plays  just  as  there  must  be  war  news, 
war  stories,  war  sermons.  A  topic  which 
daily  fills  the  newspapers  with  flare  head- 
ings and  an  enormous  percentage  of 
column  space  could  not,  and  cannot  be 
kept  off  the  boards.    Besides,  to  the  pro- 
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Mrs.   .ii  im    Barrymore,   who 
is    "ii    the    boards    as    well    as 
her   famous    husband,    and    is 
counted    among    the 
beauties      of     the      American 
stage. 


ducer  and  the  dramatist 
alike,  time  and  timeliness 
were  the  essence  of  the 
situation.  So  there  came 
war  plays;  but  not  so 
many.  That  is,  there  were 
not  so  many  to  reach  the 
boards,  though  a  great 
number  must  have  been 
written.  We  shall  see  why 
only  a  few  ever  attained 
production  up  to  the  pres- 
ent. The  great  crop  of  pro- 
ductions on  the  legitimate 
stage,  which  have  this  con- 
flict as  their  theme,  will 
come  after  the  war. 

**T^O     revert,     within     a 
A   short    time    after    the 

outbreak     of     war,     "The 

Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home" 

reached  this  side.    It  was 

written  by  Harold   Terry, 

an  Englishman,  and  under 

the  name  of  "The   White 

Feather"  was  first  offered 

in   London.    America  wel- 
comed this— the  first  real 

war    play    to    fill    the    gap 

created  by  the  public's  re- 
fusal to  be  interested  in  other  than  war 
productions— and  "The  Man  Who  Stayed 
at  H6me"  played  to  good  houses  in  the 
states  and  Canada.  In  passing,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  the  only  war  play  that  has 
yet  made  good.  But  it  did  not  make  good 


so  much  because  it  was 
a  war  play   as  that  it 
was  a  good  play.  "Marie 
Odile,"  the  work  of  Ed- 
ward    Knoblauch     (the 
great     dramatist     who 
wrote  "Kismet'' and  "My 
Lady's  Dress")  attract- 
ed a  lot  of  attention  in 
London  and  New  York. 
It    is   but   just   to   say, 
however,  that  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  ster- 
ling worth   of   Frances 
Starr's    acting    in    New 
York  and  Marie  Lohr's 
in  London.    Since  that, 
"Inside  the  Lines,"  the 
story     of     an     English 
secret    service    man,    a 
play  by  Earl  Derr  Big- 
gers,  has  had  moderate 
success    in    the    States. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  it 
this  side  of  the  border. 
"The   Hyphen,"   a   pro- 
German     play,     hall- 
marked, was  only  indif- 
ferently     received      in 
New  York.  This  play,  it 
goes  without  saying,  has 
not  come  to  Canada. 

The  brilliant  work  of 
Nazimova  made  a  suc- 
cess of  a  one-act  war 
piece  in  vaudeville, 
"War-Brides." 

In  London  Martin 
Harvey  revived  "Ar- 
mageddon," a  play  in 
which  he  won  spurs 
years  ago.  This  secured 
but  average  houses,  al- 
though Mr.  Harvey's 
name  is  one  to  conjure 
with,  and  although  this 
Was  a  strong  war-play, 
albeit  of  days  other  than 
these  present. 

There  have  been  some 
other  ventures,  big  and 
small,  on  both  the 
"legit"  and  in  vaude- 
ville. But  what  has 
been  said  of  those  I 
have  noted  applies  to  all 
others.  With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  short 
sketches  and  one-act 
plays,  productions  deal- 
ing with  war  have  not 
been  box-office  suc- 
cesses: in  some  cases 
they  have  been  frank 
and  rank  failures,  while 
the  majority  have  only 
had  very  moderate  sup- 
port. This,  being  true 
of  such  as  reached  pro- 
duction, was  reason  enough  for  countless 
kindred  plays  never  being  put  on  the 
boards. 

Is  such  a  state  of  affairs  natural?  Is  it 
to  be  expected  that  the  public  does  not 
want  to  hear  and  see  and  abide  in  an  at- 
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mosphere  of  war  when  it  betakes  itself  to 
the  theatre?  I  submit  it  is  entirely 
natural.  It  might  have  occurred  to  some 
producers  who  hastened  to 
put  on  plays  dealing  with 
the  sanguinary  phases  of 
warfare  that,  in  so  trying 
to  catch  the  public,  they 
were  going  contrarywise  to 
the  temperament  of  the 
theatre-going  public.  The 
average  English  and  Am- 
erican playgoer  does  not 
want  realism.  He  never 
has  wanted  realism.  He 
goes  to  the  theatre  for 
something  different  from 
what  he  encounters  in  the 
trivial  round  and  common 
task.  It  is  a  truism  that  in 
the  piping — and  normal — 
times  of  peace  the  daintily 
romantic  play  is  what  goes 
down  with  the  public,  for 
the  very  patent  reason  that 
romance  knocks  seldom  at 
the  door  of  our  prosaic, 
rather  dull,  rather  ordi- 
nary lives.  And  too,  the  extravagant 
melodrama  and  the  part-fairy,  part- 
buffoonery  musical  comedy  will  draw 
crowded  houses. 

The  managers  thought  that  the  pub- 
lic would  make  an  exception  to  the  rule 
and  support  war-realism  on  the  stage. 
But  the  public  has  been  consistent.  It 
did  not  cry,  "Away  with  the  war 
drama,"  but  it  stayed  away  itself;  and 
its  silence  was  still  more  eloquent. 
Small  wonder:  we  do  not,  indeed,  need 
to  go  to  the  theatre  to  become  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  of  war  and  for 
those  of  us  who  have  near  and  dear 
at  the  front,  it  is  not  edifying  to  gaze 
on  a  mock-German  suffering  a  moc 
blow  from  a  mock-heroic  Englishman 
with  a  mock-service  rifle. 

That  this  conclusion  has  at  last  been 
realized  by  managers  is  shown  by  the 
schedule  of  shows  now  on  Broadway 
and  on  the  road  for  this  season.  There 
are  virtually  no  war  plays,  although  I 
am  told  that  innumerable  dramas  have 
come  from  innumerable  pens.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  motion-picture  stage, 
which  we  shall  consider  presently, 
scenario  writers  find  it  better  to  devote 
their  fertile  brains  to  mild  melodrama 
such  as  "For  Sarah's  Sake"  or  sheer 
buffoonery  such  as  "The  Hunt  for  a 
Collar  Button." 

It  is  a  point  worth  noting  in  a  con- 
sideration of  the  producing  end  of  the 
stage,  that  there  are  far  more  farces  and 
extravaganzas  than  ever  before  in  the 
menu  for  playgoers  this  year.  For  one  seri- 
ous drama,  one  high-brow  production,  one 
vehicle  labeled  "high-art"  and  even  one 
fantastic  romance,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
comedies  and  farces.  Couple  with  this  the 
attested  facts  that  the  only  shows  in  Lon- 
don drawing  crowds  are  the  revues,  such 
as  "Watch  Your  Step"  and  "Push  and 
Go,"  and  on  Broadway  such  as  Ziegfield's 
"Follies,"  and  you  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the 
diametrically  opposite:  that  from  the  war 
play  the  manager  has  fled  in  haste  and 
some  disgust  and  that  he,  in  legion,  has 


Above:  Sothern  and  Marlowe  at  their  summer  home. 
Julia  Marlowe,  who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Sothern,  has 
recently  announced  her  retirement  from  the  stage. 
Below:    Margaret    Anglin.    Canada's   greatest   actres_s,    in 


one   of 
drama. 


the    roles   she   is   filling    in    her    revival    of   Greek 


filled  the  gap  with  farce  and  the  highest 
of  comedy. 

THE  reason,  of  course,  is  the  public. 
Paying  the  piper  the  public  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  tune  and  the  tune  is — 
simply  anything  but  war  stuff.  That 
brings  us  to  a  glance  at  the  attitude  of  the 
average  playgoer  to  the  theatre  during  the 
last  year.  We  have  touched  superficially 
on  this  in  the  last  section :  it  may  be  well 
to  find  out  the  steps  by  which  the  present 
status  quo  has  been  reached.  The  first 
thing  which  playgoers  did  when  war  broke 
out  was  to  quit  playgoing.  Economy — 
some  of  it  useless  and  absurdly  unjusti- 
fiable: some  of  it  wise — gripped  every- 
body. Luxuries  went  by  the  board. 
Theatres  found  little  support  (I  refer 
more   particularly  to   England   and   Can- 


ar.d  it  was  not  long  before  Broad- 
way, our  distributor  since  we  have  no 
national  drama,  felt  the  impact,  too. 
There  was  a  space  of  time 
when  theatres  lost  money 
week  after  week  and 
month  after  month.  The 
public  pulled  tight  the 
purse  strings.  People  had 
no  inclination  for  shows. 
Grim  realities  provided 
thrills  enough :  war  news 
furnished  all  the  tragedy 
that  the  average  man 
could  stand.  They  did 
not  need  to  visit  the  the- 
atre to  find  the  gruesome; 
and  comedy  struck  a  note 
wholly  incongruous  with 
the  soberness  and  thought- 
fulness  which  war's  alarms 
had  made  our  portion. 

Between  the  two  influ- 
ences, economy  and  disin- 
clination, the  average  man 
was  persuaded  from  his 
visit  to  the  theatre,  occasional  or 
periodic,  as  the  case  might  be. 
That  this  state  of  affairs  existed 
till  well  on  into  the  year  in  Can- 
ada, no  one  conversant  with  things 
theatrical,  will  deny.  Hence, 
though  Toronto  and  Montreal  had 
good  offerings  between  September, 
1914,  and  May  of  this  year,  the 
theatres  remained  half  empty — 
and  the  box  office  tills,  too.  No  ad- 
vance heralding,  no  carefully  de- 
vised comment  could  stimulate  in- 
terest up  to  the  point  of  actual  at- 
tendance. The  public  didn't  want 
shows.  Note  that  this  applied  to 
every  house  from  the  "legit"  to 
vaudeville  and  even  to  motion-pic- 
ture shows.  No  tit-bits  could 
tempt  the  man  in  the  street  into 
the  theatre.  Drama,  romantic 
play,  comedy,  musical  comedy, 
vaudeville,  even  the  musical  mel- 
ange of  burlesque,  hotch-potch, 
known  as  the  revue,  to  which  this 
continent  bows  down — all  shared 
the  same  failure  to  draw.  Thus  we 
see  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  a  nearly- 
great  actor,  unable  to  draw  any- 
thing like  crowded  houses  in  this 
dreary  time,  although  normally 
the  box  office  man  at  the  theatre  of 
Mr.  Maude's  appearing,  would  be 
tired  out  announcing  "House 
Not  even  the  combination  of 
Bernard     Shaw,     Mrs.     Patrick 


full!" 
George 

Campbell  and  a  play  of  risque  situations 
could  more  than  nicely  fill  a  theatre, 
which  in  normal  times  would  have  over- 
flowed at  every  performance. 

Came  the  annual  closing-down  and  the 
reopening  in  summer  stock.  For  the  first 
part  of  that  season,  too,  the  public,  still 
remained  away.  (By  this  time,  as  we 
shall  see  in  a  moment,  it  had  attached  it- 
self elsewhere).  By  and  by  a  stock  com- 
pany came  to  Toronto  and  played  farce; 
played  it  week  after  week;  new  farce, 
clever  farce — unquestionable  farce.  The 
tabooing  of  anything  but  farce  did  the 
trick.  It  drew  good  houses  week  after 
week.  And  it  did  more;  it  proved  that  the 
public,  in  something  under  a  year  had 
swung  round.    Many  throated,  the  mob 
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yelled,  "If  you  want  us  to  come  to  the 
theatre  give  us  light  stuff:  comedy,  musi- 
cal comedy,  burlesque — anything  but  war 
stuff.  Give  us  something  to  make  us  for- 
get the  war  one  night  a  week.  We 
have  it  seven  days  and  the  other  six 
nights.  Give  us  something  to  banish  all 
thoughts  of  the  war  now  and  then!" 

Thus  the  problem  was  solved.  It  is  the 
same  in  England  a3  in  Canada.  The  play 
dealing  dismally  enough  with  the  situ- 
ation "somewhere  in  France"  is  not 
wanted.  I  see  that  for  this  season  in  Lon- 
don "Kick  In,"  "A  Full  House,"  "The 
Dummy,"  and  "The  Only  Girl"  have  al- 
ready been  imported  from  the  neutral  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  nothing  of  war 
in  these:  they  are  plays  which  depend  on 
the  appeal  to  the  ludicrous  for  their  suc- 
cess: they  are  rip-roaring  comedies — to 
use  the  gentle  lingo  of  the  play-bills — and 
are  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  one 
laugh.  The  revue,  in  London,  instead  of 
dealing,  even  by  allusion,  with  the  war, 
now  carefully  eschews  it,  for  the  most 
part.  Britain  living  in  atmospheric  war 
for  so  much  of  every  week,  finds  it  good 
to  delight  itself  now  and  then 
in  mere  and  sheer  fun  and  in 
pretty  girls  who  appear  in  as 
near  "the  altogether"  as  my 
Lord   Chamberlain   will   allow. 

It  is  the  same  here  in  Can- 
ada. "The  Bird  of  Paradise" 
came  to  Toronto  and  drew  to 
average  houses.  Even  "Trilby" 
with  Neilson,  Terry  and  Lyn 
Harding  could  not  anything 
like  fill  the  theatre.  But  "A 
Full  House"  came  along  and 
aptly  enough,  filled  the  house 
at  every  performance. 


'  I  *HIS  discussion  would  be  in- 
■"■  complete  were  we  not  to  in- 
clude some  pertinent  observa- 
tions as  to  how  the  last  year 
has  affected  the  motion-picture 
theatre.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
say  first  as  last  that  this  first 
year  of  war  has  been  the  mo- 
tion picture  theatres'  oppor- 
tunity. That  it  has  been  taken 
full  advantage  of  is  as  in- 
dubitable as  it  is  significant. 

Observe,  as  a  starting  point, 
the  fact  that  the  movies  had 
been  gradually  gaining  favor 
and  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  war,  unmistakably 
encroaching  on  the  holy  ground 
of  the  legitimate  stage.  The 
"mute,  inglorious"  players 
might  be  seen,  almost  to  as  com- 
plete advantage,  taking  every 
pro  with  every  con,  as  on  the 
stage  and — what  the  public  re- 
joice to  note  still  more — at  a 
considerably  lower  figure.  If 
this  were  so  in  the  time  of 
peace  and,  presumably  pros- 
perity (c.f.  Norman  Angell) 
a  fortiori  in  the  time  of  war 
when  economy  was  the  whole 
thing? 

Now  the  motion  pictures,  as 
we  have  seen,  suffered,  for  a 


time,  with  the  legitimate  stage,  from  the 
wholesale  riot  of  economy  in  which  the 
public  indulged,  and  many  of  them  closed 
down.  When,  however,  people  began  to 
permit  themselves  once  more  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  show  the  10-cent  and 
15-cent  movies  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  $2  theatre.  The  result  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Flocks  of  people, 
who,  heretofore,  had  disdained  the  movies 
and  had  clung  to  the  theatre  proper, 
turned  on  their  old  love  and  courted  the 
new — because  she  was  not  so  expensive. 
Moreover,  the  men  back  of  the  movies 
knew  it!  They  resolved  that  they  would 
get  this  fresh  and  hitherto  unwilling  pub- 
lic and  get  them  once  and  for  all.  They 
began  to  cater  to  the  newcomers.  They 
commenced  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
people  to  come  to  picture  houses.  They 
were  able  to  show  the  public  the  facts  of 
the  war  by  actual  photograph.  The  pub- 
lic, at  first,  welcomed  this.  They  showed 
that  they  did  not  want  picture  plays  deal- 
ing with  the  war  any  more  than  they  did 
actual  plays  dealing  with  the  war.  But 
for  a  time  they  did  want  to  see  something 


Geraldlne  Farrar,  grand  opera  star,  photographed  on  her  return 

from  California,  where  she  went  to  play  "Carmen"  for  the  movies. 

— Photograph,  Underwood  and  Underwood. 


of  their  armies  in  the  field:  of  training 
corps  and  the  like,  and  of  all  the  appurten- 
ances of  conflict. 

T^  OR  a  time!  Came  the  moment  when 
*■  they  clamored  just  as  did  the  rest  who 
went  to  the  legitimate  theatre,  for  any- 
thing but  war.  They  wanted  to  rock  with 
mirth  over  Charlie  Chaplin:  not  cry  over 
the  awful  plight  of  some  maiden  in 
France.  I  am  told  by  the  management  of 
the  most  important  picture  theatre  in 
Canada  that  there  was  a  distinct  and 
definite  moment  when  the  public  were  fed 
up  with  anything  depicting  the  horrors  of 
war  in  story  or  playlet  form.  Keep  this 
thing  clear:  the  public  have  never  entirely 
tired  of  war  news  as  shown  on  the  pic- 
tures. The  weekly  Gazettes  which  show 
the  allied  armies  marching  or  camping, 
are  still  a  popular  feature.  But  the  pic- 
ture-seeing public  did  not  want  imaginary 
war  and  when  movie  theatres  showed 
plays  based  on  war  the  public  demon- 
strated its  disapproval  by  keeping  away. 
One  other  trend:  the  movie  people  saw 
that  to  keep  this  new  trade  which  had 
fallen,  as  welcome  manna,  into 
their  hands,  they  must  actu- 
ally rival  the  legitimate  stage 
in  the  pretentiousness  of  their 
offerings.  There  must  be  gi- 
gantic productions  of  plays 
which  take  a  whole  evening  to 
see.  So  there  were.  This  last 
year  has  seen  a  new  era  in  pros- 
perity for  motion  picture  peo- 
ple from  the  producer  to  the 
actor  and  to  the  man  who  has 
a  two-by-four  motion-picture 
theatre.  Note  that  this  pros- 
perity was  bound  to  come.  But 
it  is  significant  that  the  war 
has  hastened  it  by  emphasizing 
the  wonderful  cheapness  of  the 
movie  show. 

Up  and  down  the  country  the 
proprietors  of  movie  theatres 
saw  their  chance.  They  de- 
termined to  spend  money  in 
making  good  on  it.  I  know  that 
some  of  them — the  biggest  in 
Canada — as  soon  as  the  public 
began  to  flock  to  their  support, 
ripped  up  their  old  contracts 
which  called  for  only  average 
or  inferior  stuff,  and  made  new, 
which  would  bring  to  their  pat- 
rons pretentious  five,  six,  seven 
and  eight-reel  productions,  fea- 
turing stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

And  remember,  the  movies 
had  got  this  big  step  ahead 
never  to  go  back.  People  who 
have  found  the  motion-picture 
houses  putting  forth  such  ef- 
forts to  get  their  patronage 
have  become  movie  enthusiasts 
for  good  and  all.  That  is  the 
greatest  effect  which  the  war 
has  had  on  the  stage. 

As  to  the  future,  we  may  not 
know:  we  cannot  tell.  How  the 
theatres  will  stand  in  popular 
favor  after  the  war  as  against 
their  new  and  so-powerful 
competitor,  the  silent  drama,  is 
a  question   unanswerable  now. 
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#reat=<§rant>mamma'si  portrait 

By  L.  M.  Montgomery 

Illustrated  by  Mary  V.   Hunter 

On  the  pictured  walls  of  the  octagon  room, 
Quaint  in  its  lavender-scented  gloom, 
Great-grandmamma's  portrait  hangs  to-day, 
Painted  in  years  of  the  far  away; 
Gravely  watching  beneath  her  pass 
Many  a  bonny  lad  and  lass. 

Long,  prim  ringlets  of  nut-brown  hair, 
Shoulders  dimpled  and  white  and  fair. 
Hazel  eyes  with  their  lashes  long. 
Mouth  that  was   shaped  for  the 

words  of  song. 
Cheek  of  blossom  and  brow 

of  snow : 
This  was  a  maiden  of 

long  ago.  i  '-~>M^$i^0^m**ftK \ 


Great  grandmamma  proudly  gazes  down; 
And  over  her  face  steals  a  sombre  frown. 
Strange  is  the  world,  on  which  to-day, 
Great-grandmamma  looks  from  far  away; 
And  her  lovely,  scornful  eyes  can  see 
That  nothing's  the  same  as  it  used  to  be. 

Maidens  were  shrinking  and  shy  of  yore. 
But  old-time  manners  are  now  no  more; 
Boldly  they  flaunt  in  these  mad,  new  days. 
Who  ever  heard  of  such  shameless  ways? 
Great-grandmamma  frowns  and  whispers  low: 
"Not  like  the  girls  of  long  ago." 

Into  the  hush  of  the  octagon  room. 

Steal  two  forms  through  its  perfumed  gloom; 

Tall  and  handsome  and  manly,  he; 

Fair  and  dainty  and  graceful,  she, 

VVith  the  hazel  eyes  and  the  nut-brown  hair 

Of  the  stately  lady  who  watches  there. 

Beneath  the  portrait,  the  lovers  stand. 

Close  in  his  own  he  holds  her  hand; 

A  tremulous  question,  a  whispered  yes; 

And  then  the  joy  of  a  fond  caress! 

Can  it  be  that  the  wooer  has  kissed  his  prize. 

Under  great-grandmamma's  very  eyes? 

But  great-grandmamma's  face  has  lost  its  frown. 
And  very  tenderly  looks  she  down, 
On  the  lad  and  lassie  who  here  to-day 
Are  making  love  in  the  sweet,  old  way; 
Great-grandmamma  smiles  and  whispers  low : 
"Just  like  the  girls  of  long  ago." 
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One  Thousand  Per  Cent — Net! 


Illustrated 


VERY  adroitly  had 
Findlay  led  up  to 
his  real  reason  for 
the  interview.  A  sharp 
glance  at  the  other's 
thoughtful  face  assured  him  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  proposition 
with  necessary  delicacy  and  he  permitted 
himself  a  little  smile  of  satisfaction.  If 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  before  that 
he  knew  his  man,  now  he  was  sure  of  it. 

McLennon  scowled  silently  at  the  blue 
smoke  trailing  from  the  end  of  his  cigar. 
He  watched  it  draw  into  the  draft  of  the 
open  casement,  dip  and  stagger  over  the 
edge  of  the  sill  and  go  flaring  to  pieces  in 
the  wind  outside.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
he  were  listening  still  to  the  unbroken 
flow  of  the  station  agent's  talk,  ending 
abruptly  in  this  proposal,  so  bold  that  it 
scattered  his  poise,  even  half  frightened 
him.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  doing 
business  on  such  a  big  scale  as  these 
Westerners  everywhere  mapped  it  out  and 
he  shifted  uncomfortably  in  his  chair, 
his  thick-soled  boots  scraping  harshly  on 
the  grit  of  the  floor. 

From  the  upper  window  of  the  newly- 
built  station,  where  the  company's  local 
agent  had  his  private  quarters,  Spruce 
Crossing  presented  the  full  sprawl  of  the 
usual  rough  grade  camp.  A  line  of  freight 
wagons,  each  pulled  by  three  teams,  was 
winding  out  slowly,  skirting  the  river. 
McLennon's  abstracted  gaze  flitted  ahead 
of  them,  past  the  log  stables,  past  the 
white  tents  beyond  on  the  valley  trail  to 
where,  in  the  distance,  the  bridge  gangs 
were  at  work.  The  "He-oo-he!"  of  a  gang 
boss  came  faintly  down  the  valley  to  his 
ears,  to  be  drowned  out  almost  immediate- 
ly by  the  noise  of  hammers  and  saws 
closer  at  hand. 

"Well,  Mac?" 

McLennon  started  .though  the  other 
had  spoken  quietly. 

"Well?"  repeated  Findlay  with  a  touch 
of  impatience.  "You  heard  what  I  said. 
Of  course,  you  don't  have  to  follow  my  ad- 
vice if  you  don't  like;  but  you've  never 
yet  had  occasion  to  regret  doing  so.  have 
you?" 

"No,  I  appreciate — " 

"Well,  then,  I've  shown  you  how  we 
can  make  a  big  clean-up.  It's  up  to  you, 
Mac." 

"But — where's  the  money  coming  from, 
man?" 

"Up  to  you,  that  end  of  it.  If  this 
thing's  too  big  for  you  to  handle,  all  you 
have  to  do's  say  so  and  I'll  look  around 
for  another  partner  in  the  deal.  I  know 
half  a  dozen  big  men  in  Winnipeg  who 
have  the  capital  and  who'd  tumble  all  over 
themselves  to  get  in  on  this  if  I  took  them 
into  my  confidence  as  I  have  you.  The 
reason  I'm  offering  you  first  chance  is 
because  you're  here  on  the  ground  and 
can  personally  handle  the  business;  also, 
you  and  I  have  already  found  out  that  we 
can  trust  each  other  and  I  must  have  a 
man  I  can  trust  implicitly.  Frankly,  I 
don't  fancy  taking  in  a  bunch  of  pluto- 
crats with  more  money  now  than  is  good 
for  them.   I'd  rather  have  you." 
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McLennon  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

"Twenty  thousand  is  an  awful  lot  of 
money,  Findlay." 

"If  you  haven't  got  it,  it  is,"  agreed  the 
station  agent  dryly.  "If  you  have,  it  de- 
pends on  the  proposition." 

"Why,  say,  old  Dubenko  must  be  crazy 
to  ask  a  price  like  that  for  his  land!  It's 
more  money  than  a  fool  foreigner  like 
him  ever  heard  of!  There  ain't  a  home- 
stead in  the  whole  darn  country  worth 
anywhere  near  that!" 

It's  easy  to  be  seen  you're  new  to  this 
business,  old  man."  Findlay  smiled  toler- 
antly. "You  haven't  been  West  long 
enough  to  get  the  right  perspective,  that's 
all.  There's  hundreds  of  homesteaders 
out  in  this  country  have  wakened  up  in 
the  morning  to  find  a  new  railway  line 
driving  smack  through  their  barnyard 
and  a  new  town  being  born  on  their  very 
property.  That's  what's  happening  here 
and  Dubenko  is  the  iucky  Jog  who  owns 
the  only  piece  of  land  the  Company  can 
use  for  their  roundhouses  and  shops.  The 
old  beggar's  cute  enough  to  see  it.  He's 
no  fool  if  his  breath  is  strong  enough  to 
knock  you  down  with  garlic.  I  couldn't 
get  him  to  chop  off  a  nickel  and  you  bet  I 
tried.  Twenty  thousand  or  nothing — 
that's  his  final  ultimatum.  Question  is, 
can   you    raise  it — cash?" 

McLennon  watched  a  transit  man  in 
the  distance  slowly  struggling  up  the 
steep  embankment  with  his  instrument. 

"Supposin'  I  could — just  snpposin'  I 
could,"  he  began  cautiously,  "what'd  you 
say  your  share  would  be?" 

"I  said  we'd  split,  fifty-fifty." 

"Don't  want  much!" 

"^p'tainly  not!"  said  Findlay,  shortly. 

"Oh  no.  'course  not!"  McLennon's  tones 
were  heavy  with  irony.  "How  much  do 
you  put  in?— Not  a  cent!  How  much  risk 
do  you  take — Not  a  jot!  Yet  you  say  fifty 
per  cent. — half  the  profits!  What  'you 
take  me  for,  Findlay?  Do  I  look  like  a 
sucker  or  what?" 

"I'm  giving  you  credit  for  more  sense 
than  that,"  frowned  the  agent.  "You're 
forgetting  that  without  my  help  there's 
no  deal  at  all.  My  share  of  it  is  to  see 
that  the  company  puts  up  its  shops  on 
your  property  and  that's  the  only  way 
there's  anything  in  it  for  either  of  us. 
Do  you  get  that?  Isn't  that  worth  some- 
thing? Or  don't  you  think  I've  got  pull 
enough  to  work  it?" 

"Oh,  I  ain't  sayin'  that."  said  McLen- 
non readily  enough. 

"Well  then,  for  the  love  of  Mike  let's 
get  down  to  brass  tacks!  How  much  have 
you  got?" 

McLennon  hesitated. 

"How  much?"  insisted  Findlay  briskly. 

"Guess  I  could  raise  the  twenty  if  I 
had  to  do  it,"  admitted  McLennon  re- 
luctantly.  "Had  to,  I  said." 

The  agent  slowly  tapped  the  ashes  from 
his  cigar  with  his  middle  finger.  It  was 
opyrigbt  in  the  United  States  by  Hopkins  Moorbou: 


better  than  he  had  antici- 
pated. He  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window, 
B  E  A  T  T  Y  where  he  stood  looking 
out  until  he  was  sure  he 
could  keep  every  trace  of  elation  out  of 
his  voice.  Presently  he  turned  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"The  deal's  on  then,  Mac.  We'll  put  her 
through  a-whistlin'." 

"Too  fast  for  me,"  objected  McLennon, 
ignoring  the  extended  hand.  "I  haven't 
said  I'd  put  up  the  money." 

"Not  yet,  but  you  will.  My  dear  fellow. 
you  can't  help  yourself.  Now  that  I  know 
you  can  do  it  if  you  want  to,  I  consider 
it  as  good  as  settled ;  for  you've  got  too 
good  a  business  head  on  your  shoulders 
to  let  the  chance  go,  once  you've  thought 
it  over.  I  wouldn't  let  you  sign  up  with 
me  to-day  if  you  wanted  to.  Prefer  to 
have  you  sleep  on  it  over  night  and  to- 
morrow you'll  come  to  me  of  your  own 
accord." 

"That's  fair  enough,"  nodded  McLen- 
non with  relief,  for  he  did  not  like  to  be 
hurried.  "You  see,  I'd  be  staking  every- 
thing I've  got  in  the  world  on  this  one 
gamble  an'  naturally — " 

"A  sure  thing  is  never  a  gamble." 

"Well — see  you  to-morrow,"  nodded 
McLennon  with  studied  carelessness  from 
the  doorway. 

BUT  once  outside,  he  made  straight  for 
his  "office."  It  was  located  in  a  little 
wooden  building  with  a  high  square  front 
— the  same  false  front  with  which  all  the 
other  buildings  on  Main  street  faced  the 
railroad  track  in  anticipation  of  foolinp: 
the  traveling  public  at  a  future  date  into 
an  impression  of  two-storey  solidity.  All 
of  these  buildings,  and  the  cluster  of 
shacks  outcropping  on  the  side  streets. 
were  of  rough  unpainted  lumber  or  of 
logs.  The  signs  above  most  of  the  "stores" 
had  been  scrawled  there  by  a  busy  ship- 
ping-clerk .with  a  marking-pot;  as  be- 
fitted the  only  genuine  two-storey  struc- 
ture in  town,  however,  the  enterprising 
Empire  Hotel  had  painted  the  entire 
stretch  of  boarding  that  topped  its  ver- 
andah. When  he  got  into  more  permanent 
quarters  McLennon  secretly  planned  to 
"knock  the  spots  clean  off"  that  sign  of 
Spratt's;  just  now  his  own  "Real  Estate, 
Loans  and  Insurance"  was  much  more 
modest  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  feeling 
lately. 

His  mind,  however,  was  full  of  more  im- 
portant things  than  the  sign  above  his 
door  as  he  let  himself  in.  He  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  chucked  his  hat  into  a  cor- 
ner, swept  some  blueprints  from  the  pine 
table  that  served  as  his  desk  and  settled 
down  to  eager  figuring.  Old  timers  might 
see  in  Spruce  Crossing  only  another  mush- 
room railroad  camp  that  would  move  on 
with  the  track-laying  machiije  as  soon  as 
the  big  bridge  was  built;  but  not  John  Mc- 
Lennon— not  if  Thomas  B.  Findlay's  tip 
that  day  meant  anything.  And  McLennon 
missed  his  guess  if  it  didn't  mean — 
thing! 

The  river  flowed  down  one  side  of  the 
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little  valley,  skirted  by  the  railroad's 
right-of-way.  Level  ground  upon  which 
to  build  a  town  was  more  or  less  limited 
and  the  early  comers  had  already  taped 
off  a  small  townsite  into  lots  with  a  twen- 
ty-five-foot  frontage.  Right  next  to  this 
"heart  of  the  business  district"  was  the 
sole  remaining  piece  of  real-estate  that 
was  of  any  use  for  expansion  purposes — 
the  Dubenko  homestead.  Before  the  rail- 
road came  there  had  been  no  such  place 
as  Spruce  Crossing,  so  called,  and  lots 
there  had  been  worth,  so  to  speak,  about 
a  thousand  for  a  dollar.  Soon  they  would 
be  selling  for  a  thousand  dollars  a  lot! 
Findlay  said  so. 

And  why  not?  Comparatively  fresh 
from  the  East  though  he  was,  even  he, 
McLennon,  knew  of  several  prairie  towns 
where  property  values  had  leaped  into 
the  sky  over  night,  where  a  mere  rumor 
from  railroad  circles  was  enough  to  en- 
gulf the  place  in  a  rush  of  speculators 
whose  nights  were  filled  with  dreams  of 
second  Chicagos,  second  Omahas,  and 
their  3ays  with  boisterous  talk.  And  al- 
ways it  was  the  railroads  that  did  it.  So, 
why  not  at  Spruce  Crossing?  Findlay 
said  it  was  a  cinch.  Sure  enough,  why 
not? 

TT  was  true  that  the  "town"  so  far  was 
-*-  nothing  but  a  railroad  camp  at  the  head 
of  the  steel,  populated  by  the  people  en- 
gaged in  building  the  road  and  those  who 
followed  them  about  with  the  sole  object 
of  making  money.  But  everything  had  to 
have  a  beginning.  The  grading  gangs 
long  ago  had  swum  their  teams  and  pack- 
horses  across  the  river  and  were  several 
miles  from  Spruce  Crossing  by  this  time; 
as  soon  as  the  bridge  gangs  had  completed 
their  work  the  track-laying  would  pro- 
ceed. Whether  the  town  was  dragged  up 
by  the  roots  and  carried  along  with  the 
rails  depended  upon  the  railroad  com- 
pany; if  the  company  saw  fit  to  select 
Spruce  Crossing  as  a  divisional  point,  the 
town  would  boom  as  a  railroad  centre. 
That  was  the  situation  in  a  nut-shell. 

McLennon  did  not  require  Findlay  to 
tell  him  that  there  was  no  farming  com- 
munity to  support  the  place;  it  was  quite 
apparent  that  it  was  surrounded  entirely 
by  scenery  with  the  nearest  farming  land 
ten  miles  away  at  "The  Junction,"  where 
the  river  met  the  old  Potlatch  Trail  that 
wound  through  the  foothill  country  into 
the  mountains.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  first  train  stopped  at  Spruce  Crossing 
every  foot  of  the  company's  land  had 
been  covered  with  sidetracks  and  the  side 
tracks  with  cars;  within  thirty  days  after 
the  track-laying  machine  crossed  the 
bridge  there  would  be  little  left  but  the 
sidetracks — unless  the  company — 

McLennon  nodded  to  himself  as  he 
tamped  tobacco  into  his  pipe.  That  was 
where  the  tip  Findlay  had  just  given  him 
came  in.  The  mileage  demanded  the  loca- 
tion of  a  divisional  point  and  the  company 
had  picked  Spruce  Crossing  as  the  spot! 
That  was  the  tip.  So  Spratt's  hotel  was 
not  such  a. fool  stunt  as  some  people 
thought;  the  foxy  beggar  must  have  had 
the  tip  from  the  first  and  he  hadn't  got 
himself  elected  Mayor  for  nothing  either. 
Not  him!  The  town  would  stick;  values 
would  soar  in  a  night;  the  crowd  would 
rush  in  to  lay  their  money  on  a  sure  thing 


and  there  would  be  dreams  of  a  second 
Butte  City  and  boisterous  enthusiasm — a 
bang-up  boom!  And  that  was  where  Mc- 
Lennon would  come  in ! 

f~\  H,  yes,  indeed!  He  chuckled  as  he  be- 
^J  gan  to  speckle  the  paper  with  figures 
that  would  indicate  just  where  he  would 
stand  in  this  matter.  There  were  160 
acres  in  the  Dubenko  homestead,  which 
would  subdivide  into  thirty-two  blocks 
with  a  total  of  664  lots,  measuring  30  x 
120  to  a  20-foot  lane  for  the  most  part.  Of 
these  Findlay  said  the  railroad  people 
would  need  about  a  hundred  for  their 
storehouses,  roundhouse,  yardage,  etc., 
and,  being  the  choicest  location,  they 
would  cost  that  prodigal  corporation  as 
close  to  a  thousand  dollars  each  as  the 
company  would  stand  for;  that  was  ex- 
actly how  Findlay  had  put  it  and  he  had 
been  very  positive  about  it. 

McLennon's  throat  grew  dry  as  he 
stared  at  the  totals.  That  alone  would  be 
$100,000!  And  the  rest  of  the  property, 
sold  at  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  lot — 
a  reasonable  enough  price,  Findlay  said — 
would  bring  in  a  couple  more  hundred 
thousand,  or  a  grand  total  of  about  $300,- 
000!  Even  giving  Dubenko  his  hold-up 
purchase  price. for  the  property  and  sub- 
tracting the  government  subdivision  tax, 
surveyor's  fees  and  sundry  other  items, 
they  would  be  able  to  rely  on  a  net  return 
of  say  $266,666.66!  If  he  could  only  beat 
Findlay  down  to  a  twenty-five  per  cent, 
share,  McLennon  found  that  it  would  net 
him  $200,000  even.  And  that  was  exact- 
ly one  thousand  per  cent,  on  his  invest- 
ment. 

One  thousand  per  cent,  net!  He  kicked 
aside  his  chair  and  began  pacing  up  and 
down  excitedly.  He  rubbed  hus  pudgy 
hands  together  as  the  scheme  enlarged  on 
him.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  one 
crack!  Lord,  was  there  that  much  money 
in  the  world?  Was  a  thing  like  this  ever 
put  across? — really  put  across?  Or  had  he 
made  some  mistake — ? 

Back  to  the  table  he  jumped  to  make 
sure;  but  there  was  no  error  in  the  figur- 
ing. If  the  agent's  price  estimates  were 
right,  he,  McLennon,  would  practically 
own  the  town ! 

RESTLESSLY  he  began  again  to  pace 
back  and  forth,  back  and  forth. 
Could  he  raise  the  money?  He  had  a  little 
over  eight  thousand  in  the  bank  at  Ed- 
monton and  some  property  there  that 
could  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  for  two  or  three 
more;  besides  this  he  had  three  thousand 
tied  up  in  a  deal  at  Winnipeg — one  Find- 
lay had  just  lately  persuaded  him  to  go 
into.  All  told,  that  was  only  thirteen 
thousand  and  he  would  require  twenty — 
cash! 

There  was  the  home  down  East,  of 
course;  but  he  had  always  reckoned  that 
as  belonging  to  Minnie.  A  man  owed  some 
consideration  to  his  wife  and  he  had  made 
a  vow  before  he  went  into  this  Western 
game  that,  come  what  might,  the  old  home 
would  remain  in  his  wife's  possession ;  it 
would  be  something  to  go  back  to  if  need 
arose  and  he  would  be  easier  in  his  mind, 
knowing  that  his  wife  while  patiently 
waiting  there  for  him  to  get  over  his 
"venturesome  fit,"  as  she  called  it — that 


his  wife  was  living  comfortably  among 
the  old  familiar  surroundings. 

In  spite  of  the  golden  opportunity 
which  he  saw  just  within  his  grasp — in 
spite  of  the  excitement  it  aroused  in  him, 
McLennon  hesitated  to  break  that  vow 
he  had  made  to  himself  unless  he  could 
finance  the  deficit  in  no  other  way.  Of 
course  if  he  could  not — well,  he'd  be  fifty- 
eleven  kinds  of  a  fool  to  let  two  hundred 
thousand  get  away  from  him  for  lack  of 
seven!  He  eased  his  conscience,  however, 
by  promising  himself  that  he  would  take 
the  step  only  after  being  thoroughly  sat- 
isfied that  he  had  a  sure  thing. 

A  S  he  stood  near  the  window,  r,evolv- 
-**•  ing  the  situation,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  directed  to  a  bent  figure  plod- 
ding by  on  the  far  side  of  the  narrow 
street.  McLennon  swept  his  papers  into 
the  table  drawer,  unlocked  the  door  and 
shouted.  When  the  foreigner  turned,  Mc- 
Lennon beckoned  him  across. 

"Hello,  Dubenko!  You're  the  very  man 
I  want  to  see.  Come  on  in  a  minute.  I've 
got  a  cigar  for  you." 

The  Ruthenian  was  in  a  hurry,  though 
he  did  not  look  it.  He  was  a  busy  man 
these  days,  shoveling  ballast  while  the 
sun  shone.  His  wife  looked  after  the  little 
farm  and  left  him  free  to  make  extra 
money  off  the  construction  work.  Dobrc! 
That  was  fine!  Just  now  he  had  been  sent 
into  town  by  his  boss  on  a  message  and 
he  must  go  back  "queek." 

Still,  a  cigar  was  a  cigar.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  McLennon  was  satisfied  that 
Findlay  had  not  underestimated  the  situ- 
ation. Apparently  the  man  did  not  care 
whether  he  sold  his  place  or  not;  he  and 
his  "missus"  had  lived  there  for  a  long 
time  and  they  could  keep  on  living  there 
and  raising  their  family,  quite  contented 
with  their  straw-thatched  home  and  its 
whitewashed  mud  walls.  Szczo  bilshe! 
Already  they  had  five  pigs,  two  milch 
cows,  twenty  hens,  a  yoke  of  oxen — and 
an  agent  one  time  had  come  to  them  to 
sell  machinery.   And — 

"But  listen.  Dubenko.  I  am  the  man 
who  puts  up  the  money  for  Mr.  Findlay 
to  buy  your  land.  You're  crazy  to  ask  so 
much  for  it;  it  ain't  worth  it  and  never 
will  be.  Now  supposing  I  refuse  to  give 
the  money — " 

The  foreigner  shook  his  head  em- 
phatically. 

"Meester,  me  no  care.  Me  no  onderstan' 
— Meester  Fin'lay.  he  have  paper — me  put 
mark  on.  He  geev  me  ten  dollar." 

"Oh.  that's  just  the  option  he  made  you 
sign.  That  don't  mean  he's  bought  the 
homestead.  Supposing  he  don't  buy,  what 
then?" 

"Ynko  riznytzia!  What  matter?  Me 
sell  Meester  Spratt,  den.  He  pay  me — 
mawtch  money,  my  place,  he  say. 
Harazd!   Oh  yes,  meester!" 

"Ho.  ho-o-o!  Spratt,  eh?  He's  been 
after  it,  eh?  Well  now,  look  here,  Duben- 
ko, you  sell  Findlay.  See?  Not  sell  Spratt. 
Understand?  Sell  to  Findlay  sure.  If  you 
don't — "  and  McLennon  brought  down 
his  fist  on  the  table,  glared  fiercely,  "he'll 
have  you  arrested!  Here's  another  cigar. 
Now,  get  out!" 

A  moment  later  McLennon  was  hurry- 
ing back  to  the  station. 
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When    the    foreigner    turned,    MeLennon    beckoned    him    across.      "Hello,  Dubenko!    You're  the  very    man    I   want  to  see.     Come 
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When  he  came  iu  later  he  found  her  crying.   .   .    .   McLenuon  tried  to    comfort    her   as    best    he    could;    but    she   was    sure    they    had 

made   the  mistake  of  their  lives   in    breaking   up   their   old    home. 
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"What?  Already,  Mac?"  grinned  the 
agent. 

"Findlay,  I've  just  been  talking  to 
Dubenko." 

The  grin  vanished.  The  tilted  chair 
thudded  on  to  four  legs  and  the  agent's 
glance  was  keen. 

"Well?"  he  demanded  sharply.  "What 
did  the  fool  have  to  say?" 

"He  doesn't  seem  to  care  a  hang 
whether  he  sells  or  not,"  complained 
McLennon.    "Won't  come  down   a  cent." 

"From  what?  Get  it  off  your  chest! 
What  price  did  the  idiot  mention?" 

"Why — the  price  you  offered  him,  I  sup- 
pose. Come  to  think  of  it,  we  didn't  men- 
tion the  actual  figure.  Twenty  thousand 
you  said,  didn't  you?  I  took  it  for  granted 
Dubenko  knew — " 

"Sure.  Sure  he  knew.  That's  all  right, 
Mac."  Findlay  was  grinning  again.  "You 
never  know  when  these  damphool 
Galicians  have  got  a  thing  in  their  heads 
and  doing  business  with  them  is  risky 
as—" 

"That's  just  it!"  broke  in  McLennon 
eagerly.    "You   see,   Spratt's   after   it — " 

"Of  course  he  is,"  nodded  Findlay.  "I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that.  Do  you  suppose 
he  built  that  hotel  for  nothing?" 

"I  know.    Just  what  I  was  thinking." 

"Though  where  he's  been  finding  out 
things — Well,  anyway,  I  didn't  get  that 
option  any  too  soon.  As  it  is,  I  expect 
Spratt  will  be  one  of  our  best  little  buyers 
of  lots,  eh?  What  we  want  now  is  action. 
Made  up  your  mind  yet?" 

"I — think  I  can  swing  it,"  hesitated 
McLennon. 

"That's  the  talk!  When  can  you  let  me 
have  the  money?" 

"Can't  we  get  along  with  ten  thousand 
or  so  actual  cash?" 

"We  can  not!"  declared  the  agent  em- 
phatically. 

"I  thought — that  is — couldn't  we  form 
a  little  syndicate—?" 

"What?  Split  the  profits?  Nothing  do- 
ing! If  you  can't  handle  it,  McLennon, 
as  I  said  before — "  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

McLennon  wet  his  dry  lips  and  ran  a 
nervous  finger  around  the  neckband  of  his 
shirt  before  he  finally  reached  for  his 
checkbook. 

"This  may  help  a  little,  Mac.  Arrived 
in  the  mail  just  after  you  left.  It's  three 
thousand  to  start  with." 

The  other  stared  at  the  check.  It  was 
for  $3,500,  dated  at  Winnipeg— why,  al- 
ready this  wizard  of  finance  had  turned 
over  their  Winnipeg  buy! 

"Got  them  for  seven  thousand,"  ex- 
plained Findlay,  yawning.  "That  first 
payment  gives  you  back  your  investment 
with  five  extra  centuries  for  my  commis- 
sion, as  we  agreed.  Your  profits'll  come 
clear  in  the  usual  one  and  two." 

TT  AD  this  happened  even  the  day  previ- 
A  ■*-  ous,  McLennon  would  have  shown 
his  satisfaction  in  an  enthusiastic  out- 
burst; for  it  was  one  hundred  per  cent., 
quickly  turned.  It  was  the  biggest  of  the 
little  deals  he  and  Findlay  had  put 
through  so  far;  but  compared  to  one  thou- 
sand per  cent. — Findlay  voiced  it: 

"I  hope  we're  through  piking  along  in 
this  game,  Mac.  It's  time  we  made  some 
real  money.  Now  with  what  you've  got  at 


Edmonton  and  this  check — that's  exactly 
how  much?" 

"Say  thirteen  thousand." 

"Then  we're  shy  seven  more.  What 
about  that?" 

McLennon's  moment  had  come.  Instead 
of  answering,  he  took  the  cap  off  his  foun- 
tain pen  and  neatly  wrote  out  a  check  for 
his  balance  at  the  bank,  then  with  equal 
deliberation  endorsed  the  check  for 
$3,500. 

"I'll  frank  a  wire  through  to  the  East 
for  you,  if  you  like,"  suggested  the  sta- 
tion agent.  "You'll  raise  it  on  your  house 
down  there,  I  suppose?" 

"That's  my  wife's,"  objected  McLen- 
non. "I  can  raise  the  money  on  it  all 
right;  but — "  He  cleared  his  throat. 
"It'll  have  to  be  on  one  condition,  Find- 
lay." 

"Well?" 

"That  Mrs.  McLennon  receives  a  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  share  in  this  deal  and 
that  you  accept  twenty-five  per  cent,  as 
your  share.  There's  your  checks.  That's 
my  proposition.    Take  it  or  leave  it." 

'  |  *HE  row  was  to  be  expected.  Findlay 
•*■  swore,  then  raved.  He  did  it  very 
realistically  indeed,  banging  the  table, 
arguing  vehemently,  throwing  around 
such  words  as  "pirate,"  "Shylock"  and 
"stick-up  artist."  Not  till  McLennon 
quietly  picked  up  the  two  checks,  folded 
them  neatly  and  placed  them  between  the 
leaves  of  his  little  red-backed  memoran- 
dum book — not  till  then  did  the  agent  be- 
gin to  calm  down.  He  capitulated  sud- 
denly by  tossing  over  a  pad  of  telegraph 
blanks. 

"Go  on,  write  your  wire!"  He  savage- 
ly bit  the  end  off  another  cigar,  turned 
his  back  and  went  to  the  window. 

McLennon  wrote  the  message  eagerly, 
triumphantly.  He  had  scarcely  expected 
his  bluff  to  work  so  well.  Findlay  rounded 
on  him  abruptly. 

"Understand,  McLennon,  I'm  doing  this 
partly  because  your  wife's  entitled  to  a 
run  for  her  money  and  partly  because  the 
delay  necessary  for  me  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  capital  at  Winnipeg  might  en- 
able Spratt  to  put  one  over  and — 
What're  you  grinning  at?  By  George!  I 
believe  you've  figured  on  that  very  thing! 
You  son-of-a-gun!"  Findlay  laughed. 
"I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you,  Mac.  You've 
put  it  all  over  me!" 

'  I  AHUS  graciously  acknowledging  de- 
-*■  feat,  he  shook  hands.  More  than  that, 
he  produced  a  hidden  flask  and  they  had 
a  drink;  for  while  the  new  line  was  as 
"dry"  a  grade  as  the  Mounted  Police  could 
keep  it,  there  were  ways  and  means  if  one 
were  sufficiently  close-mouthed.  Of  late 
McLennon  had  not  neglected  a  growing 
taste  for  "the  real  MacKay";  but  he  swal- 
lowed his  liquor  on  this  occasion  with  the 
added  elation  of  victory  and  a  sense  of 
being  admitted  to  the  innermost  shrine 
of  the  agent's  friendship  and  trust. 

Back  in  his  own  office  a  little  later,  he 
proceeded  to  further  celebration  from  his 
own  carefully  guarded  bottle.  One  thou- 
sand per  cent,  net!  Maybe  when  they  re- 
named the  town,  it  would  be  called 
"McLennon"!  Well,  why  not?  He  grinned 
at  a  copy  of  the  wire  to  his  wife: 


"Sell  house  ami  lot  at  once  to  Harper  & 
Co.  on  their  standing  offer  of  seventy-five 
hundred.  Mail  marked  check  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    Sell   furniture   and  join   me   here." 

That  would  make  Minnie  sit  up! 

He  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  an- 
swer that  reached  him  that  very  evening, 
however.    It  was  brief: 

"Are  you  out  of  your  mind?  Positively 
refuse  to  sell." 

Angrily  McLennon  scribbled  a  brusque 

command : 

"Do  what  I  tell  you  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions. Means  a  fortune.  Know  what  1 
am   doing-.     Will   expect  cheek   this  week." 

He  made  no  mention  of  the  one  thou- 
sand per  cent.  net.  Minnie  would  not  un- 
derstand such  a  thing,  being  a  mere 
woman. 

THE  trouble  with  John  McLennon  was 
that  he  labored  under  a  delusion  that 
he  knew  himself  and  the  world.  This  de- 
lusion had  been  fathered  by  the  comfort- 
able success  he  had  made  of  his  retail 
grocery  business  back  in  London,  On- 
tario. He  had  reached  the  head  of  the 
steel  with  a  smile  for  everybody  he  met 
and  an  uncertain  "conviction"  that  half 
the  world  gets  rich  because  the  other  half 
are  fools.  It  was  a  pet  saying  of  his  that 
if  a  fellow  kept  half  a  day's  march  ahead 
of  Poverty  in  this  life,  he  had  no  kick  com- 
ing! 

It  was  the  kind  of  saying  that  belonged 
among  the  nutmegs  and  yeast-cakes;  it 
didn't  fit  in  with  the  real-estate  business 
and  McLennon  had  not  been  West  more 
than  a  week  before  he  discarded  it.  For 
in  the  grocer's  make-up  was  a  streak  that 
had  lain  uncovered  through  all  his  years 
for  lack  of  revealing  atmosphere.  Once 
McLennon,  the  plodding  grocer,  had 
dabbled  in  real-estate  and  tasted  the  joys 
of  making  money  rapidly  and  easily,  his 
usefulness  in  the  slow  and  somewhat  un- 
certain business  of  selling  flour  and  bacon 
was  at  an  end. 

After  selling  out  the  business  in  the 
East  it  had  been  his  original  intention  to 
start  a  general  store  in  some  hustling 
Western  town ;  but  his  quest  of  the  right 
location  had  developed  into  a  sight-seeing 
trip  on  which  he  had  had  the  time  of  his 
life.  Finally  he  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  newest  railway  track  and  met  Thomas 
B.  Findlay. 

By  keeping  to  himself  a  great  deal,  the 
latter  had  succeeded  in  giving  out  the  im- 
pression that  he  did  not  consider  the  gen- 
eral populace  quite  good  enough  for  him 
to  mix  up  with;  so  that  it  was  quite  an 
honor  to  know  him  unless  one  realized 
that  he  made  a  greater  impression  upon 
himself  than  anyone  else. 

In  this  latest  arrival  from  the  East  the 
agent  saw  the  placid,  heavy  face  of  a  man 
who  had  earned  money  slowly,  saved  it 
religiously.  It  was  a  face  that  attracted 
Findlay;  and  McLennon  had  not  been  in 
this  dapper  gentleman's  company  many 
hours  before  advice  was  being  asked  for 
and  received  in  full  and  convincing 
measure. 

"Grocery  business!"  Findlay  had 
laughed.  "Why,  Great  Scott,  man!  If 
you've  got  any  capital,  you  can  make  more 
money  cashing  C.G.'s  for  the  men  working 
on  the  line  and  that's  only  the  least  of  the 
good  things  I  can  put  you  next  to.  Jump 
Continued  on  Page  77. 
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How  I  Escaped  From  Germany 


I  WAS  now  a 
free  man. 
Freedom! 
Only  one  who 
has  practically 
been  a  prisoner  in  a  foreign 
country  and  surrounded  by 
enemies  for  months  can  ap- 
preciate the  sensation  which 
is  expressed  in  the  world.  I 
no  longer  had  that  awful  fear 
that  every  step  I  should  be 
recognized  as  a  run-away  or 
held  up  by  an  arrogant  Ger- 
man. It  was  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  exuberance  and  youth- 
ful joy  that  I  went  singing  on 
towards  the  next  small  sta- 
tion of  Buchs,  where  I  was  to 
take  the  train  to  Zurich  and 
from  there  on  to  Paris,  then 
to  London;  where  I  arrived 
safely  within  the  next  three 
days.  I  now  had  but  one  great 
wish — a  burning  desire  to  get 
into  the  army  and  repay  the 
Germans  something  of  what  I 
had  been  suffering  during  the 
previous  six  months. 

On  arriving  in  London  my 
first  step  was  to  report  at  the 
Canadian  military  headquar- 
ters. There  I  was  told  that 
nobody  could  join  the  Can- 
adians in  England,  but  that 
there  was  a  regiment  going 
out  or  just  gone  to  France 
and  that  they  would  do  their 
best  to  get  me  attached  as  in- 
terpreter. However,  after 
waiting  two  or  three  days,  the 
Colonel  at  headquarters  in- 
formed me  it  would  be  im- 
possible as  all  interpreters  were  engaged 
through  the  War  Office.  I,  therefore,  de- 
cided to  try  the  Intelligence  Department 
at  the  War  Office,  and  got  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  help  me  in  my  endeavors.  After 
about  two  weeks  trying  to  get  into  the 
Intelligence  Department  through  these 
letters  which  I  had  received  from  friends 
and  relations,  I  decided  that  there  was 
something  wrong  and  that  in  all  proba- 
bility, having  just  escaped  from  Germany, 
the  English  would  not  believe  my  story 
and  were  suspicious  that  I  was  working 
for  the  Germans.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
written  home  to  my  father  in  Canada  and 
other  relations,  asking  them  to  do  what 
they  could  to  get  me  a  commission. 

After  waiting  another  week  in  London, 
paying  visits  to  people  whom  I  thought 
might  help  me,  I  decided  that  it  would  be 
better  to  go  to  Holland  and  try  and  get 
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in  touch  with  my  housekeeper  in  Berlin. 
to  see  what  could  be  done  about  the  things 
in  my  apartment,  and  if  possible  to  get 
some  of  my  clothes,  as  otherwise  I  would 
have  had  to  buy  a  complete  new  outfit. 
Before  leaving  London,  however,  I  gave 
the  military  authorities  at  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  an  account  of  my  es- 
cape from  Germany  as  well  as  a  short 
sketch  of  my  life  in  order  that  they  might 
use  this  in  their  consideration  of  my  ap- 
plication. I  told  the  Secretary  at  the  In- 
telligence Department  that  I  intended 
going  to  Holland.  However,  this  did  not 
seem  to  impress  him  in  any  way. 

On  February  28,  I  arrived  in  Rotter- 
dam, and  immediately  telegraphed  to  Ber- 
lin and  also  wrote  the  people  who  were 
looking  after  my  house.  I  spent  six  weeks 
altogether  in  Holland  and  in  this  time  I 
was   able    to    get   a    trunk   with    enough 


clothes,  etc.,  to 
last  me  for  some 
time. 

During  my 
stay  in  Holland 
I  visited  the  camp  at  Gron- 
ingen  where  there  are  1,500 
British  soldiers  of  the  militia 
interned.  They  seemed  very 
pleased  with  their  treatment 
under  the  Dutch  authorities, 
although  the  confinement  was, 
of  course,  very  monotonous. 
The  prisoners  were  allowed, 
on  the  invitation  of  friends  in 
town,  to  leave  the  camp  at 
certain  hours  without  any 
trouble.  I  visited  the  German 
border  on  several  occasions 
and  at  several  different  spots 
in  Holland.  The  general  im- 
pression, which  I  received 
from  the  Dutch,  was  that  the 
Germans  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  were  suffering  from 
lack  of  bread.  In  fact  at  one 
place  which  I  visited  near 
Oldenzaal,  the  Dutch  told  me 
that  German  boys  were  sent 
over  to  try  and  buy  bread  as 
they  had  been  weeks  without 
any  flour  in  the  house. 

In  the  hotel  where  I  was 
staying  in  Rotterdam  there 
were  Germans  and  English, 
as  well  as  Americans,  Italians 
and  Greeks.  The  Americans 
used  to  amuse  themselves  by 
circulating  stories  amongst 
the  Germans  to  the  effect  that 
I  was  a  British  spy.  The  fact 
that  letters  were  coming 
through  to  me  from  Berlin 
under  several  different  names  corrobo- 
rated more  or  less  this  assertion,  and  they 
were  very  wary  of  me.  To  add  to  their 
dismay  I  assumed  a  certain  mysterious- 
ness  about  my  conduct  when  speaking  to 
them.  This  was  a  source  of  great  amuse- 
ment for  the  Americans  and  English  who 
were  very  friendly,  and  the  more  sus- 
picious about  me  the  Germans  grew  the 
more  stories  they  would  invent  to  prove 
that  I  was  employed  by  the  British  to 
spy  out  the  movements  of  the  Germans  in 
Holland. 

One  German  in  particular  that  I  knew 
of  went  as  far  as  to  try  to  hold  up  my 
letters  arriving  at  the  hotel.  However, 
nothing  serious  resulted  from  our  joke, 
and  I  left  Rotterdam  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  April,  arriving  at  a  certain 
naval  port  on  the  17th  at  3.40  p.m. 
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'  I  *HIS  particular  port  is  closed  to  all 
-*■  freighters.  On  the  ship  on  which  I 
crossed  we  had  two  young  fellows  who  had 
escaped  from  an  internment  camp.  They 
were  engaged  as  oilers  in  the  machine 
room.  However,  during  the  voyage  they 
threw  off  their  disguise  and  came  up  to  the 
saloon  deck.  There  was  also  a  woman 
who  had  escaped  from  Belgium  with  many 
thrilling  experiences  to  relate. 

When  the  boat  docked  several  detec- 
tives and  military  officials  came  on  board. 
The  two  soldiers  were  able  to  identify 
themselves,  and  also  the  lady  who  had 
escaped  from  Belgium.  I  had  my  pass- 
port and  one  or  two  other  papers  to  prove 
my  identity.  The  detectives  took  my  pass- 
port aside,  examined  it  and  also  went 
through  a  list  of  names  in  a  book  which 
they  had,  after  which  they  requested  me 
to  step  aside  into  a  private  cabin.  Here 
they  asked  me  to  kindly  undress.  I 
thought  nothing  of  this  as  it  was  no  longer 
unusual  to  hear  of  people  being  searched 
to  the  skin. 

Each  garment  was  carefully  felt  as  I 
took  it  off.  They  even  asked  me  to  take 
off  my  boots  and  remove  a  pair  of  thin 
soles  to  see  that  nothing  was  concealed 
there.  Then  they  commenced  going 
through  my  clothes  and  every  single  piece 
of  personal  belongings.  They  searched 
the  coats  and  trousers,  feeling  every  seam 
so  that  no  papers  could  possibly  escape 
them. 

At  intervals  they  would  stop  a  moment 
to  apologize  for  the  necessity  that  com- 
pelled their  search.  When  I  had  taken 
everything  out  of  my  trunk  they  com- 
menced searching  the  sides  and  the  bot- 
tom to  see  that  there  was  no  false  leaves. 
They  felt  the  sides  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  open  up  a  slit  in  the  canvas.  I  had 
many  letters  from  the  housekeeper  of  my 
flat  with  whom  I  had  been  in  communica- 
tion arranging  my  household  affairs  in 
Berlin.  These  they  went  through  care- 
fully. They  got  a  man  who  understood 
German  to  read  them  over.  All  my  Eng- 
lish letters  were  read.  Finally  they  were 
satisfied.  I  asked  the  detectives  who  had 
been  charged  with  this  affair  if  they  would 
now  let  me  proceed  to  London,  but  they 
firmly  and  politely  informed  me  that  they 
would  have  to  wait  for  instructions  from 
London.  They  had  orders,  it  seemed, 
from  the  Intelligence  Department  to  de- 
tain me  should  I  ever  land  in  England. 
On  my  arrival  they  had  promptly  tele- 
graphed up  to  the  War  Office  announcing 
the  fact. 

A  FTER  kicking  my  heels  around  on 
-**-  the  steamer  for  about  an  hour  it 
began  to  dawn  on  me  that  the  War  Office 
would  probably  take  their  time  about 
answering,  and  that  I  was  not  likely  to 
get  away  before  the  next  day.  Although 
the  detective  now  charged  with  my  care 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  sus- 
picious in  my  case,  he,  nevertheless,  never 
let  me  out  of  his  sight  until  he  was  finally 
relieved  of  all  responsibility.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  suggested  that 
we  get  the  trunks  off  the  boat  and  de- 
posit them  some  place  in  the  station  which 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  pier.  This 
we  did  and  on  my  invitation  he  accepted 
a  cup  of  tea. 

After   tea   I    asked   him   how   long   he 


thought  it  would  be  before  they  would 
get  word  from  London.  He  said  he  ex- 
pected to  have  a  wire  any  moment,  but  I 
would  have  to  remain  there  a  prisoner 
with  him  until  word  came. 

About  five  o'clock  he  received  a  tele- 
gram to  the  effect  that  I  would  have  to  be 
detained  there  until  12  o'clock  the  next 
day  when  the  War  Office  would  send  some- 
body down  to  accompany  me  to  London. 
The  prospect  of  spending  a  night  in 
prison  didn't  appeal  to  me  very  strongly 
and  I,  therefore,  decided  to  telephone  up 
to  London  to  the  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  to  whom  I  had  a  personal 
letter  from  my  brother-in-law. 

I  called  up  this  official  at  the  War  Of- 
fice and  explained  the  situation  to  him. 
He  was  very  courteous  and  told  me  that 
he  would  do  what  he  could.  All  the  time 
I  was  talking,  the  detective  was  right 
there  at  my  elbow  listening  to  the  con- 
versation. 

We  spent  another  half  hour  in  the  sta- 
tion, after  which  time  a  telegram  came 
in  saying  that  I  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  Military  Authorities  of  the  port,  and 
that  they  would  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
I  would  like  to  say  here  that  the  detectives 
were  very  polite;  quite  the  opposite  to  the 
way  one  would  have  been  treated  in  Ger- 
many. Their  whole  attitude  was  one  of 
courtesy  and  consideration.  They  were 
doing  their  duty  with  the  thoroughness 
which  now  characterizes  Old  Country 
methods. 

A  BOUT  half  past  five  we  decided  to  go 
-**-  to  military  headquarters  in  accord- 
ance with  the  telegram  received.  The 
detective  gave  instruction  that  if  any  tele- 
gram came  in  from  London  in  the  mean- 
time he  should  be  notified. 
He  then  went  home,  leav- 
ing another  detective  in 
charge  of  me. 

We  arrived  at  the 
Headquarters  about  six 
o'clock.  It  was  a  small 
building  with  an  entrance 
from  the  street.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  small  ante- 
room called  the  orderly 
room  where  there  were 
two  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers in  charge.  I  sat 
down  beside  the  fire  in 
the  corner  while  the  de- 
tective went  to  confer 
with  the  officer  in  charge. 
After  waiting  about 
three-auarters  of  an  hour, 
the  detective  returned 
and  said  I  would  have  to 
wait  for  some  time  long- 
er. He  offered  me  a 
cigarette  which  I  accept- 
ed, and  sat  down  again  to 
await  with  curiosity  ting- 
ing mv  patience  for  what 
would  happen  next. 

About  ten  minutes 
later  the  detective  was 
called  out  again,  and  in 
half  an  hour's  time  I 
heard  somebody  open  the 
front  door.  I  heard  many 
footsteps  coming  down 
the  narrow  carpetless 
corridor.    A   sentry  with 
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fixed  bayonet  entered  the  room  in  military 
fashion,  saluted  and  said:  "Follow  me, 
Sir." 

I  arose,  looked  down  the  corridor,  and 
there  were  five  other  sentries  with  fixed 
bayonets;  and  all  with  mighty  serious 
faces,  too.  I  walked  down  the  corridor 
and  just  before  getting  to  the  last  sentry 
he  stepped  in  front  and  opened  the  front 
door  and  marched  out  into  the  dark  night. 

One  sentry  ahead  and  five  behind,  we 
marched.  I  asked  the  sentry  where  we 
were  going  and  to  kindly  guide  me  as  I 
did  not  know  what  was  happening  next. 
Thereupon  two  of  the  sentries  took  me  by 
the  arm,  right  and  left.  I  could  feel  their 
hands  trembling  with  excitement.  They 
imagined  they  had  a  prize,  a  genuine  Ger- 
man spy. 

When  we  got  out  into  the  road  they 
formed  fours,  two  behind,  two  on  each 
side  and  two  in  front  of  me,  and  thus  we 
marched  in  the  middle  of  the  road  through 
the  village  streets  in  the  pitch  dark  night. 
It  was  fortunate,  for  otherwise  we  might 
have  had  a  large  crowd  which  would  have 
rendered  my  position  very  unpleasant.  I 
said  to  myself: 

"Fortunately  I  am  on  British  soil,  so 
of  course  they  will  give  me  a  decent  trial 
in  case  they  still  suspect  me  of  being  a 
spy."  Still,  the  situation  was  getting 
rather  tense. 

WE  marched  through  the  village,  past 
shops  and  houses  all  darkened,  un- 
til we  reached  the  outskirts.  I  expected 
every  minute  to  see  large  barracks  loom 
up  in  the  darkness,  but  instead  we  were 
approaching  open  country  with  fields  and 
hedges  skirting  the  road  and  I  began  to 
wonder  where  they  were  taking  me.  We 
left  the  last  house  in  the 
village  behind  and  com- 
menced to  march  up  a 
hill.  After  ten  minutes' 
walk  we  turned  into  a 
small  lane  fenced  by  a 
hedge.  At  this  point  I  be- 
gan to  get  rather  nerv- 
ous. How  was  I  to  know 
that  some  serious  mis- 
take had  not  been  made? 
Perhaps  they  would  take 
me  out  into  the  country 
and  shoot  me?  There  was 
one  comforting  thought, 
however.  It  was  pitch 
dark  and  I  knew  they 
could  not  shoot  me  be- 
fore daylight.  And  in  the 
meantime  I  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining matters  and 
proving  my  innocence. 

We  marched  up  this 
small  incline,  and  at  the 
top  came  to  a  stone  re- 
doubt. I  knew  now  that 
they  were  taking  me  to  a 
fortress.  As  we  crossed 
the  draw-bridge,  we  were 
challenged  by  a  sentry 
and  passing  on  through 
the  stone  walls,  entered 
a  vaulted  doorway  and 
commenced  descending 
the  stone  staircase  in  the 
interior  of  the  fortress. 
The  stairs  were   lighted 
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by  electric  lamps.  The  footsteps  of  the 
guards  on  the  stones  echoed  unpleasantly 
down  into  the  depths. 

My  situation  was  becoming  more  and 
more  alarming. 

However,  when  I  thought  the  matter 
carefully  over  and  impressed  my  mind 
with  the  fact  that  I  was  on  British  soil 
my  nervousness  decreased.  We  descended 
down  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress  un- 
til we  came  to  the  guard  room  about  sixty 
feet  under  the  ground.  The  guard  form- 
ed into  two  lines  at  the  end  of  which  was 
a  door  with  an  iron  grating.  A  sign  over 
the  door  was  very  suggestive: 

"Prisoners." 

"I  suppose  this  is  my  abode  for  the 
night?"  I  said.  "Do  you  want  me  to  get 
in  here?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

T  MARCHED  into  a  pitch  dark  vaulted 
•*■  chamber  followed  by  guards  with  a 
light.  Four  guards  were  then  dismissed 
and  only  a  non-commissioned  officer  and 
a  guard  with  fixed  bayonet  remained. 
They  told  me  they  would  have  to  search 
me,  and  I  replied,  opening  my  coat:  "Go 
ahead." 

By  this  time  all  sense  of  nervousness 
had  disappeared,  and  I  began  to  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
system  which  guards  the  safety  of  old 
England.  If  they  handled  such  cases  as 
mine  in  this  way,  what  chance  would  a 
genuine  German  spy  have  of  carrying  out 
his  work? 

The  non-commissioned  officer  command- 
ed "hands  up!"    I  lifted  my  hands  and  he 


continued  the  search.  After  finding  noth- 
ing he  asked  me  if  there  was  anything  I 
wanted,  saying  that  I  could  have  anything 
to  eat  and  drink — excepting  liquor.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  like  to  have  some  milk 
and  perhaps  some  bread  and  butter  and 
cheese.  Thereupon,  they  left  the  vault 
and  I  heard  the  jingling  of  the  keys  as 
the  officer  locked  the  gate.  Here  I  was  a 
prisoner,  sitting  in  a  vault  on  a  few  boards 
with  a  mattress. 

Fortunately  I  had  brought  in  the  even- 
ing paper  which  I  had  purchased  at  the 
station,  and  I  read  the  latest  war  news. 
Afterwards  I  lay  down  to  rest.  In  a  short 
time  they  came  in  and  asked  if  I  wanted 
anything  else.  After  about  half  an  hour 
the  officer  again  entered,  saying  he  would 
have  to  take  my  boot  laces  away;  also  any 
money  I  had.  I  took  my  boot  laces  out 
and  asked  him  what  money  he  wanted. 

"You  see,"  I  said  after  a  pause,  and 
smiling  at  him,  "I  have  some  German 
money  left." 

This  remark  acted  like  an  electric  shock 
and  for  a  moment  he  was  perplexed  and 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  reply.  However, 
I  handed  over  my  German  money,  a  foun- 
tain pen,  a  few  English  bills,  my  penknife, 
keys  and  boot  laces.  The  laces  they  took 
to  prevent  my  committing  suicide;  the 
money,  I  suppose,  so  that  I  could  not  bribe 
any  of  the  guards;  the  knife  so  that  I 
could  not  open  my  pulse. 

A  BOUT  half  past  ten  o'clock  at  night 
-**■  the  door  was  opened  with  the  clink- 
ing of  keys  and  the  banging  of  heels.  In 
walked  the  officer,  guard  and  a  non-com- 


missioned officer.  The  officer  announced 
in  brisk  military  fashion  that  he  had  just 
received  word  from  headquarters  that  I 
was  to  be  released.  He  read  me  orders 
that  I  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  London. 

A  BOUT  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
-**•  I  left,  went  to  the  station,  got  my 
luggage  out  and  left  for  London.  That 
afternoon  about  three  o'clock  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  drawing  room  of  my  hotel 
talking  to  some  men  relating  the  experi- 
ence I  had  had,  when  a  stranger  was  an- 
nounced to  see  me.  He  proved  to  be  from 
Scotland  Yard. 

Well,  I  went  to  Scotland  Yard.  There 
I  found  the  head  of  the  police,  two  or 
three  military  people,  etc.,  with  a  steno- 
grapher ready  to  investigate  my  matter 
again.  I  was  asked  to  tell  my  story  from 
start  to  finish;  which  I  did — again. 

This  investigation  lasted  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours,  after  which  time 
the  Captain  who  had  conducted  the  in- 
vestigation, smiled  and  said:  "Well,  I  am 
very  sorry  that  this  should  have  happened, 
that  this  mistake  should  have  been  made." 

The  authorities  were  finally  satisfied. 

This  is  just  a  little  incident  to  show  that 
the  English  have  thoroughly  wakened  up 
to  the  German  spy  peril. 

Ten  days  after  I  was  summoned  to 
headquarters  and  given  my  commission. 
On  April  22nd  I  was  attached  to  a 
battalion,  stationed  at  Shorncliffe  Camp, 
and  commenced  my  military  duties  as  an 
officer  with  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force. 


THE    STORM     By  Lillian  B.  Whiting 


A  sudden  murmur  of  the  pines, 

A  gust — then  all  is  still; 

The  nesting  birds  forget  to  sing, 

The  swallows  -pause  on  lifted  wing, 

Uncertain  of  their  flight; 

But  harsh,  the  shrill,  discordant  cry 

Of  night-hawk  beating  'gainst  the  sky, 

As  if  in  search  of  sheltered  spot, 

He  scolds  aloud  to  find  it  not: 

Then  passes  out  of  sight. 

The  faint  far  whispers  of  the  breeze 

Are  born  among  the  rippling  leaves, 

And  myriad  spirits  of  the  wind 

Now  onward  rush,  now  lag-behind, 

In  aimless  angry  flight; 

The  darkening  curtains  of  the  day 

Obscure  the  sun's  descending  ray; 

And,  wild  and  white  across  the  black, 

The  widening  death-cloud,  cleaves  its  track, 

Exultant  in  its  might. 


The  trees  begin  to  writhe  and  moan 

As  if  by  sudden  fury  blown, 

In  vain  they  breast  the  biting  gale; 

They  crouch  beneath  its  beating  flail, 

As  prisoners  'neath  the  lash. 

The  muffled  roar,  the  zig-zag  flash, 

The  blinding  pour,  the  forest  crash — 

Fierce,  fighting  forces  of  the  air,— 

With  those  of  earth,  their  strength  compare; 

In  fiery  battles'  clash. 

The  icy  hailstones,  round  and  white, 

Lie  half -revealed  by  lifting  light; 

In  sudden  fear  they  frightened  fall; 

In  huddled  heaps,  lie  swooning  all, 

Upon  the  meadow  grass. 

The  clouds  above,  less  proud,  less  high, 

In  mustering  squadrons  cross  the  sky; 

A  moment  more  and  heaven's  blue 

'Mid  breaking  clouds  is  peeping  through, 

As  silently  they  pass. 


The  struggle  o'er,  the  forces  yield, 
Content  to  vanish  from  the  field. 
The  darkened  vistas  of  the  height 
Give  place  to  hazy,  amber  light, 
Crossed  by  the  crescent  bow. 
The  sun  in  splendor  smiles  again: 
The  birds  come  twittering  from  the  glen, 
While  brooding  silence  o'er  the  land, 
By  hovering  ivings  of  twilight  fanned, 
Droops  peacefully  and  slow. 
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A  Financial  Experiment 


SOME  four  years  ago,  a  tall  young 
man  uncoiled  his  six-feet-two  of 
vigorous  length,  stood  on  his  feet, 
straightened  himself  out  like  a  concer- 
tina at  full  stretch,  brushed  back  the 
lock  of  hair  which  vexed  his  forehead  and 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  first  budget 
speech  to  the  world  at  large  and  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  in  particular. 

There  was  a  buzz  of  curiosity  in  the 
Green  Chamber  for  this  was  the  Hon. 
W.  T.  White — familiarly  known  as  Tom — 
the  new  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Borden  Government  and  a  most  interest- 
ing experiment.  An  experiment  because 
he  was  the  first  Minister  of  Finance  in 
twenty  years  who  had  been  trained  as  a 
financier.  His  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors had  been  a  newspaper  man  with  an 
education  in  politics  and  a  college  pro- 
fessor with  a  hobby  for  cold  water  which 
had  not  been  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  income  of  the  Inland  Revenue  De- 
partment. Before  that,  Canada  may  have 
had  graduated  financiers  as  Finance 
Minister  but  thirty  years  is  far  enough 
to  go  back  and  also  far  enough  to  justify 
the  statement  that  Tom  White  was  an 
experiment.  As  such  he  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  expectancy. 

What  the  House  of  Commons  had  heard 
was  that  up  to  the  summer  of  1911  he  had 
been  a  hard-working  financier  with  no 
pronounced  taste  for  public  life,  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  a  trust  company  that 
had  begun  with  hope  and  his  organizing 
ability  as  its  chief  assets  and  which  had, 
when  he  stepped  out  at  the  call  of  duty, 
twenty  million  dollars  under  administra- 
tion. Obviously,  he  had  made  a  success 
of  business  which  was  in  itself  a  startling 
departure  for  Finance  Ministers.  Would 
he  make  good  as  a  statesman? 

HE  was,  moreover,  an  experiment  in 
human  nature;  and  curiosity  was 
not  the  only  emotion  he  aroused  in  the 
breasts  of  his  friends  and  associates. 
Jealousy  is  likewise  a  master  passion. 
The  jealousy  of  older  men  who  have  been 
passed  over,  the  jealousy  of  statesmen 
who  held  jobs  previous  to  1896,  the 
jealousy  of  all  the  possible  and  potential 
Finance  Ministers  that  fifteen  years  in 
Opposition  can  engender.  And,  believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  like  a  long  term  in 
Opposition  to  develop  Finance  Ministers. 
Fifteen  years  in  supply  and  the  other 
fellows  doing  all  the  supplying!  If  a  man 
can't  add  two  and  two  and  make  five  after 
a  penance  like  that  he  has  no  talent  for 
arithmetic.  When  the  new  Finance  Mini- 
ster delivered  his  first  budget  speech  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  of  these  human  cash 
registers  looking  on  and  hoping  he  would 
choke.  Not  one  of  them  thought  anything 
else  than  that  Tom  White  was  an  inter- 
loper who  had  put  all  the  traditions  of 
faithful  party  service  on  the  blink.  I 
mention  no  names  but  I  look  straight  at 
them.  I  see  them  now,  their  eyes  blazing, 
their  hair  bristling,  their  ears  wagging  as 
Tom  unrolled  his  figures.    It  was  no  bed 


of  roses  for  Tom  White — or 
rather  it  was  a  bed  of  roses 
with  all  the  thorns  on  the  job. 

WHAT  made  Premier 
Borden's  new  Finance 
Minister  still  more  of  an  ex- 
periment, was  the  fact  that 
he  was  imported — yes,  im- 
ported— from  the  other  side — 
that  is  to  say,  the  other  side 
of  politics — not  the  other  side 
of  the  49th  parallel,  for  Tom 
White  was  one  of  the  eighteen 
who  bolted  at  the  suggestion 
of  truck  or  trade  with  the 
Yankees.  Party  stalwarts 
both  to  right  and  left  of  the 
Speaker  were  naturally 
wrought  up  over  Premier 
Borden's  plan  of  laying  hand- 
some to  best,  no  matter  to 
whom  it  belonged.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  those  to  the 
right  of  the  speaker  were 
more  wrought  up  than  those 
to  the  left  because  Tom  was 
more  of  a  surprise,  to  them. 
He  was  an  overwhelming 
piece  of  luck,  like  twins,  and 
they  hadn't  quite  got  used  to 
him. 

They,  the  liberals,  believed  it  all  right. 
They  took  a  sort  of  chastened  comfort  in 
the  reflection  that  when  Premier  Borden 
wanted  brains,  he  knew  where  to  go  for 
them.  He  was  their  Tom — or  had  been — 
and  they  were  anxious  to  see  him  get 
along  and  be  a  credit  to  his  old  party. 
They  did  not  hate  him — bless  you  no — 
but  they  were  keen  to  see  whether  the 
Conservative  party  could  swallow  Tom 
without  hurting  him. 

ET  me  say  right  here  that  all  the 
*—*  questions  I  have  raised  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  have  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative  and  that  the  Hon.  W.  T. 
White  is  now  an  accomplished  and  highly 
desirable  fact  in  the  affections  of  his 
adopted  partv.  But  the  day  he  delivered 
that  first  budget  speech  he  had  his  way  to 
make.  Seasoned  legislators  ask  two  things 
of  a  budget  speech.  Will  it  show  form? 
Will  it  display  knowledge?  It  did.  My 
information  is  that  that  budget  speech 
was  rewritten  fifteen  times  with  a  view  to 
condensation,  the  unique  adjective  and 
general  polish.  And  you  may  take  it  from 
me  that  the  Hon.  W.  T.  White  is  some 
condenser  and  polisher,  having  worked 
for  several  years  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Toronto  Telegram  where  they  think  noth- 
ing of  boiling  down  three  columns,  say  of 
Sam  Hughes  to  a  bare  "stick";  and  plenty 
of  knobs  on  the  stick  at  that. 

Of  course  that  budget  speech  showed 
form.  How  could  it  fail  to  show  form  af- 
ter fifteen  fittings?  It  showed  all  kinds 
of  form,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  David  Web- 
ster and  Tom  White — for  the  Finance 
Minister  is  a  close  student  of  the  great 
orators  of  all  ages.   But  mostly  the  form 


Although  his  early  wish  to  become  a  doctor  was 
thwarted,  be  perhaps  knows  more  about  medicine  and 
surgery  than  any  other  layman  in  Canada.  What's  more, 
he   has  applied    Ills   knowledge  with   considerable  success. 


was  Tom  White — Tom  White  garnished 
with  allusions  to  the  Iliad  of  which  he  is 
presumably  fond  and  to  other  dead  poets 
with  whom  an  honor  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  may  be  expected  to  be 
familiar.  These  quotations  from  the 
classics  are  not  always  taken  in  good  part 
by  the  back  benchers  who  accuse  him  of 
showing  off,  but  people  with  a  college 
education  understand  that  the  Finance 
Minister  is  simply  inviting  his  soul.  From 
his  great  treasury  he  distributes  a  little — 
casts  his  pearls  as  it  were  before  persons 
who  do  not  appreciate  them. 

"PQUALLY,  of  course,  Tom  White's 
-L/  first  budget  speech  and  all  his  other 
budget  speeches,  display  knowledge.  I 
dwell  on  his  budget  speeches  because  they 
reveal  characteristics  which  make  the 
critic's  task  easier.  They  are  all  good 
budget  speeches — lucid,  well  knit,  closely 
reasoned,  aptly  phrased,  properly  adorned 
and  not  too  long  for  a  Finance  Minister, 
brevity  being  a  form  of  wit  which  is  con- 
siderably modified  in  Parliament  by  the 
necessity  of  presenting  comparative  stat- 
istics. As  time  goes  by,  Tom  White's 
budget  speeches  develop  more  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  human  equation  in  poli- 
tics but  their  style  does  not  change.  That 
style  was  pretty  well  fixed  before  he  came 
to  Parliament — common  sense  with  a 
spice  of  literature  but  no  straining,  no 
stuffed  metaphors,  everything  in  good 
taste.  It  isn't  Tom  White's  fault  if  the 
low-brows  and  rough-necks  object  to  his 
spicery  as  high  falutin'.  Parliament 
would  be  the  better  for  a  great  deal  more 
of  it. 

There  may  be  other  statesmen   in   the 
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House  of  Commons  who  have  knowledge, 
but  certainly  none  with  a  greater  variety 
or  more  willing  to  spread  it  than  Tom 
White.  As  an  honor  graduate  of  Toronto 
University  he  has  all  that  institution  can 
furnish;  as  a  gold  medallist  of  Osgoode 
Hall  he  knows  perhaps  more  than  most 
corporation  lawyers;  as  a  newspaper  man 
he  enjoys  an  education  in  human  nature 
which  left  him  with  his  eyes  open ;  and  as 
a  keen  student  of  men  and  events  he  never 
stops  learning.  Why,  then,  shouldn't  his 
budget  speeches  display  knowledge? 

Knowledge  is  the  Finance  Minister's 
long  suit.  All  his  life  he  has  been  an 
omnivorous  reader.  I  use  the  word  "omni- 
vorous" advisedly,  certain  other  states- 
men I  know  being  carnivorous  readers, 
that  is  to  say,  much  addicted  to  French 
novels  of  the  fleshy  school.  But  Tom 
White  is  not  that  kind  of  reader.  He 
reads  everything  that  is  respectable  or 
useful,  not  excluding  the  daily  news- 
papers. If  French  novels  get  in  his  way 
he  just  takes  them  in  his  stride  as  an 
omnivorous  reader  but  mostly  he  reads 
with  a  view  to  knowledge  or  subsequent 
serviceability,  as  orators  and  statesmen 
must.  Likewise  the  poets  are  perused, 
half  as  pleasure,  half  as  tags  to  point 
morals  and  adorn  tales.  Perhaps  Tom 
White  feels  mean  at  using  the  poets  so 
but  ever  since  responsible  government 
was  invented  statesmen  have  been  doing 
that  very  thing — catching  fireflies  to  light 
their  speeches  with. 


T  HAVE  it  from  his  friends  that,  when 
-*-  Tom  White  went  to  the  University,  he 
spent  his  off  time  at  the  medical  school 
learning  all  about  the  human  body.  He 
was  particularly  keen  on  dissections  and 
surgical  operations.  This  gave  him  a 
habit  of  analysis  which  has  helped  him  in 
other  walks  of  life.  Although  his  early 
wish  to  become  a  doctor  was 
thwarted,  he  perhaps  knows  more 
about  medicine  and  surgery  than 
any  other  layman  in  Canada. 
What's  more,  he  has  applied  his 
knowledge,  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. It  wasn't  a  long  time  ago 
that  he  trepanned  the  Bank  Act, 
a  little  while  before  that  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Fielding  tariff 
was  sick,  inflamed  appendix  or 
something  like  that.  At  any  rate 
he  cut  it  out;  and  you  can  see  the 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  scar  to 
this  day.  Incidentally,  Finance 
Minister  White's  medical  know- 
ledge does  a  lot  to  hold  his  Oppo- 
sition in  check.  You  don't  criticize 
too  freely  a  man  who  may  look 
across  the  House  and  diagnose  the 
sins  of  your  father. 

Knowledge!  He  has  a  veritable 
passion  for  knowledge.  He  has 
been  too  honest  all  his  life  to  earn 
leisure  for  thought  and  study  in 
jail  but  I  have  no  doubt  the  dear- 
est wish  of  his  heart  is  to  be  ship- 
wrecked on  a  small  island  along 
with  the  Twentieth  Century  Dic- 
tionary and  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  With  these  to  feed  his 
mind  and  perhaps  the  Auditor 
General's  report  to  fill  up  his 
softer  moments,  Tom  White  would 
have  a  whale  of  a  time. 


It  is  these  divagations  into  political 
economy,  belles  lettres,  constitutional  his- 
tory, Greek  poetry,  old  china  and  things 
like  that  which  cause  the  brass-tack  fel- 
lows to  call  him  a  doctrinaire.  If  he  is, 
then  he  is  a  doctrinaire  with  a  business 
training  and  let  Parliament  pray  for  more 
like  him.  His  fancy  lends  a  graceful  touch 
to  its  prosy  deliberations. 


-1-  White's  great  natural  and  acquired  re- 
sources of  knowledge  because  I  think  he  is 
rather  proud  of  his  learning.  At  least  he 
is  not  ashamed  of  it.  He  is  a  self-made 
man  and  his  knowledge  is  an  integral  part 
of  his  architecture.  When  a  man  makes 
himself  he  has  a  right  to  regard  the  fin- 
ished product  with  satisfaction,  particu- 
larly when  he  knows  that  the  materials 
are  first  class.  Moreover,  knowledge  was 
no  primrose  path  for  Finance  Minister 
White — he  worked  his  passage.  As  a  good 
son  and  brother,  with  a  big  family  on  his 
young  shoulders,  knowledge  had  to  be 
pursued  by  fits  and  starts.  He  took  know- 
ledge as  he  could  get  it  with  many  halt- 
ings  and  interruptions. 

Knowledge  cost  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  he  values  it  highly  on  that 
account.  For  instance,  it  sent  him  back 
to  school  after  ten  years  in  that  greatest 
of  communities,  the  cold  hard  world.  Dur- 
ing that  ten  years  Tom  White  had  led  the 
fascinating  life  of  a  reporter  on  the 
Toronto  Telegram  and  had  seen  men  not 
as  trees  walking.  He  had  watched  the 
human  comedy  unfold  and  had  written 
about  it  from  the  police  court  upwards. 
He  was  filled  with  the  desire  to  be  an 
author  but  was  discouraged  from  this 
on  the  ground  that  newspaper  readers 
suspect  any  literature  outside  the  ad- 
vertising columns.  Perhaps  he  was  too 
easily    discouraged.    At    all    events    his 


sense  of  values  told  him  not  to  linger  on 
the  Telegram  would  he  become  a  noted 
author,  so  he  threw  up  his  job  and  took 
another  in  the  Assessment  Department  of 
the  City  of  Toronto  where  his  sense  of 
values  got  better  scope. 

This  sense  of  values  to  which,  plus  im- 
agination, Finance  Minister  White 
ascribes  all  his  success,  subsequently  made 
him  manager  of  a  big  trust  and  loan  com- 
pany and  after  that  Finance  Minister  of 
Canada,  but  betwixt  and  between  these 
great  employments  it  imposed  on  him,  as 
I  said  before,  a  dreadful  penance.  It  sent 
him  back  to  college  to  finish  his  course 
which  had  been  interrupted  to  help  with 
his  savings  a  friend  who  had  helped  him. 
Sometimes  I  think  the  higher  education 
can  be  bought  almost  too  dearly.  At 
least  I  wouldn't  care  to  go  back  to  it  as 
Tom  White  did  after  ten  years  in  the  open. 
It  was  only  his  sense  of  values  that  sus- 
tained him.  He  had  decided  to  become  a 
lawyer  and  he  found  it  would  be  better 
value  to  spend  three  years  on  law  and 
two  in  the  University  and  come  out  with 
two  degrees  than  to  spend  five  years  on 
law  and  come  out  with  one  degree.  The 
world  is  fond  of  labels  and  Tom  needed 
them  in  his  business.  Still,  those  two 
years  in  college  seemed  a  long  time.  Up  to 
that  time  he  hadn't  noticed  how  the  place 
had  shrunk.  It  was  the  hardest  thing  he 
ever  did  in  his  life. 

Since  he  became  Finance  Minister,  Tom 
White  has  had  a  busy  time — perhaps  the 
busiest  time  a  Canadian  Finance  Minister 
ever  had.  The  great  war  came  and  played 
hob  with  the  gold  reserve.  Consequently 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  the  Turgot  or  the 
Necker,  if  you  will,  of  another  Age  of 
Paper.  The  experts  say  he  has  done  fairly 
well  at  raising  the  wind  in  a  world  where 
whirlwinds  have  been  sown.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  as  to  the  measures  he  took  but 
I  understand  that  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  suspend  the  Bank 
Act,  which  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  hanging  it.  At  any  rate  the 
people  have  been  tolerably  happy 
ever  since  and  Tom  White  is  per- 
fectly satisfied. 

For  what  he  did  to  the  Bank 
Act  and  subsequently  to  the  Fin- 
ance Act  of  1914,  he  had  some  pre- 
cedents and  hundreds  of  sugges- 
tions from  the  best  brains  of 
Canada. 

"What  did  you  do?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,"   said   Mr.   White,  with  a 
twinkle,   "I   looked    'em   over   and 
took  my  own  way." 


There  is  nothing  like  a  long  term  in  opposition  to 
develop  Finance  Ministers.  Fifteen  years  in  supply  and 
the  other  fellows  doing  all   the  supplying! 


Vacant  Seats  of  Learning 

No  institution  in  Germany  has 
been  hit  harder  by  the  war  than 
the  universities.  According  to  fig- 
ures supplied  from  an  authorita- 
tive source  84  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Konigs- 
berg  have  been  drafted  to  the 
front.  Other  universities  have  sup- 
plied the  following  percentage: 
Heidelberg,  60  per  cent.;  Munich, 
66  per  cent.;  Berlin,  54  per  cent.; 
Frankfort,  11  per  cent.  German 
professors  and  students  killed  up 
to  the  end  of  May  numbered  1,911. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.— Continued. 

AS  they  neared  the  front  of  the 
palace,  there  was  a  stir  which  in- 
dicated that  something  of  import- 
ance was  happening.  As  Fenton  looked, 
the  windows  opening  on  to  a  balcony  to 
the  right  of  the  main  entrance  were 
thrown  back  and  two  officers  stepped  out. 
The  noise  ceased  almost  instantly,  and  a 
silence  settled  down  over  the  square.  Fol- 
lowing the  two  officers  came  Peter,  in  uni- 
form and  bareheaded.  He  stepped  to  the 
f  1  ont  of  the  balcony  and,  resting  his  hands 
on  the  top  of  the  grotesquely  ornamental 
iron  railing,  swept  the  crowded  square 
and  streets  beyond  with  a  proud  eye. 

His  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an 
outbreak  even  more  vociferous  than  be- 
fore. Peter  had  always  been  popular  with 
the  people  of  Ironia,  more  popular  than 
the  haughty,  unbending  Alexander.  His 
advocacy  of  the  allied  cause  had  cemented 
the  affection  of  the  populace;  and  now  his 
prompt  action  following  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  raised  him  as  a  national  hero 
even  to  the  pinnacle  of  Alexander  Sobie- 
sku  of  revered  memory. 

The  King  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal 
for  silence,  and  again  the  noise  died  down 
to  the  uncertain  rumble  of  a  mob  at  rest. 
Fenton,  wedged  in  firmly  and  unable  to 
make  any  material  progress  either  for- 
ward or  back,  had  up  to  this  point,  kept 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  stately  figure  of  the 
King.  Now  his  glance  wandered  to  a 
burly  fellow  just  ahead  of  him,  a  peasant 
from  his  garb.  The  man  attracted  Fen- 
ton's  attention  in  some  inexplicable  way. 
And,  as  the  Canadian  watched,  he  per- 
ceived something  which  caused  him  to  cry 
out  in  frantic  tones  of  alarm. 

"Men  of  Ironia,"  the  King  began,  in 
clear  tones  that  carried  each  word  dis- 
tinctly to  the  farthest  confines  of  the 
square.  Then  of  a  sudden  came  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  revolver  shot;  and  Peter  stag- 
gered back  from  the  railing  into  the  arms 
of  the  officers  behind  him. 

The  peasant  had  levelled  a  revolver 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  man  in  front  of 
him.  Fenton,  perceiving  the  move,  had 
torn  a  path  through  the  press  toward  the 
assassin.  His  hands  had  closed  almost  on 
the  peasant's  shoulder  when  the  explosion 
broke  the  silence  and  a  puff  of  smoke  rose 
above  the  heads  in  front. 

"Too  late!  My  God,  to  have  him  within 
my  reach  and  not  stop  him,"  groaned  Fen- 
ton, stunned  with  the  catastrophe  that 
had  occurred  before  his  very  eyes.  He 
reeled  blindly  in  the  rush  of  the  enraged 
mob,  buffeted  here  and  there.  The  gun- 
man had  apparently  been  surrounded  by 
accomplices  and  friends,  for  the  ven- 
geance seeking  mob  were  held  back  and 
hampered  in  their  pursuit  of  the  daring 
peasant.    In  the  darkness  and  confusion 


the  assassin  disappeared,  swallowed 
up  in  the  agitated  sea  of  humanity. 
Two  days  later  he  was  given  up  and 
summarily  shot;  but  having  no 
foreknowledge  of  the  crowd,  baulked 
of  their  prey,  and  frantic  with 
anxiety  for  the  wounded  monarch, 
descended  to  depths  of  vengeful 
berserk  fury  that  could  vent  itself 
only  in  indiscriminate  conflict. 
Friend  fought  friend,  blows  were 
struck  with  savage  hate,  and  bloo:i 
flowed  freely. 

Fenton  found  himself 
propelled     out     of     the 
now    almost    bestial 
crowd  to  a  side  street, 
where  comparative  calm 
reigned.       M.      Dubois, 
guessing    how    near    to 
the   point   of   total   col- 
lapse     his      companion 
was,  hurried  Fenton  to 
the   nearest    grog   shop 
and    there    procured    a 
brimming 
beaker     of 
strong     liquor. 
After  drinking 
the  restorative, 
Fenton    felt    a 
measure  of  his 
strength      r  e- 
turn. 

"Another  mo- 
ment and  M. 
Fenton  would 
have  been  un- 
der the  feet  of 
the  mob,"  said 
the  French- 
m  a  n.  "They 
are  wild  for 
blood  back 
there !  Harken 
to  their  cries ! 
If  the  King 
dies,  not  an 
Austrian  will 
be  left  alive  in 
this  city  by 
break  of  day." 

"If    he    dies!"    echoed    Fenton,    in    an 
agony  of  remorse.    "To  think  that  I  ar- 
rived just  too  late.     If  he  dies   I 
feel   as   guilty  as   the  wretch   who 
the  shot!" 

"He  cannot — he  must  not  die!" 
Dubois.  "Ironia  needs  the  strong  hand 
of  her  King  now.  God  will  not  take  him 
away  when  he  has  but  placed  his  hand 
to  the  plow." 

*     *     * 

Back  in  the  palace  two  physicians  were 
bending  over  the  prostrate  figure  of  the 
wounded  King  with  significant  silence. 


shall 
fired 

cried 


She  plated 
liot  li  her 
hands  in  his 
.1  n  d  looked 
i'|i  into  his 
face  with  the 
same  tender- 
ness and  in- 
finite trust 
that  she  had 
shown  when 
they    parted. 


"He  still  lives,"  said  one  finally,  "but — " 
And  the  other  nodded   with   grim   ac- 
quiescence. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Death  of  the  King 

TT  was  noon  when  Fenton  awoke  the 
*■  next  day.  He  awoke  to  a  sense  of  un- 
familiar surroundings.  Above  him  was  a 
ceiling  of  dingy,  brownish  hue.  The  walls. 
he  discovered  on  investigation,  were  simi- 
lar to  the  ceiling  and  unadorned  save  for 
a  few  dusty  old  French  prints.     The  bed 
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on  which  he  lay  was  hard  and  lumpy,  the 
coverlet  ancient  and  thin.  There  was  a 
faint  mustiness  observable  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  through  a  half -closed  door  came 
the  sound  of  a  bow  softly  scraping  the 
strings  of  a  decrepit  violin.  Fenton  sat 
bolt  upright  in  bed  and  examined  his  sur- 
roundings with  much  surprise  and,  truth 
to  tell,  a  little  alarm. 

The  fact  that  he  was  awake  was  thus 
communicated  to  the  musician  in  the  other 
room ;  for  a  shuffling  step  crossed  the  floor 
and  the  head  of  Monsieur  Dubois  was 
poked  inquiringly  through  the  door. 

"Now  I  understand,"  said  Fenton,  put- 
ting one  leg  out  of  the  bed,  and  groaning 
with  the  effort — for  a  full  day  in  the  sad- 
dle will  leave  its  effects  on  even  an  ex- 
perienced horseman. 

"Monsieur  is  surprised,"  asked  the  old 
Frenchman,  coming  into  the  room  with  his 
violin  in  one  hand — a  rather  crazy,  pov- 
erty-stricken kind  of  violin — and  the  bow 
in  the  other.  "It  was  this  way.  Monsieur 
Fenton  was  quite  so  fatigued  that  he  fell 
sound  asleep  in  the  cafe  and  nothing  could 
arouse  him.  Luckily  my  lodgings  were 
close  by  and,  with  the  help  of  a  stout 
young  fellow,  who  will  return  to-day  for 
some  compensation,  which  I  had  to 
promise,  not  having  anything  by  me" — 
this  apologetically — "we  managed  to  get 
monsieur  here  and  to  bed.  I  trust  that 
monsieur  is  feeling  much  better?" 

Fenton  was  already  out  of  bed  and  in 
the  middle  of  his  toilet.  He  dressed  hur- 
riedly, albeit  stiffly. 

"What  news  is  there?"  he  asked  grave- 
ly. "What  of  the  King?" 

An  expression  of  sadness  came  into  the 
fine  eyes  of  the  old  exile. 

"It  is  indeed  the  great  catastrophe, 
monsieur,'  he  said.  "The  King  is  dying 
I  have  just  come  from  the  palace  where 
the  official  bulletins  are  published.  He  has 
not  recovered  consciousness.  The  physi- 
cians hold  out  no  hope." 

Fenton's  worst  fears  were  realized.  It 
was  some  minutes  before  he  could  recover 
sufficient  composure  to  go  on. 

"Has  the  assassin  been  caught?"  he 
asked. 

Monsieur  Dubois  shook  his  head.  Then 
lines  of  anger  and  determination  showed 
around  his  eyes  and  mouth.  He  elevated 
one  arm  and  shook  the  bow  menacingly. 
"The  arch  assassin,  he  shall  pay  for  this!" 
he  exclaimed.  "It  is  told  everywhere  on 
the  streets  that  it  was  Miridoff  who  plan- 
ned the  murder  of  the  King — the  strong 
King  who  was  needed  to  lead  Ironia  to 
victory.  Ironia  has  a  heavy  score  to  settle 
with  Miridoff." 

"Miridoff  is  dead,"  said  Fenton. 

"How  do  you  know?"  demanded  the 
musician,  eagerly.  "There  is  nothing 
known  of  the  Grand  Duke's  whereabouts. 
Serajoz  is  full  of  the  mystery." 

"He  is  dead  beyond  all  doubt,"  declared 
the  Canadian.   "I  killed  him  myself." 

Then  followed  a  brief  recital  of  some 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  mountains 
which  had  led  up  to  the  capture  of  the 
hunting  lodge,  and  the  release  of  the  Prin- 
cess. Monsieur  Dubois  listened  with  an 
almost  ecstatic  interest.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  narrative,  he  seized  Fenton  by  both 
hands  and  poured  out  a  volley  of  inco- 
herent praise. 


"My  young  friend  has  had  a  most  great 
honor,"  he  wound  up  by  saying.  "It  has 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  rescue  the  Queen  of 
Ironia.  What  honors  will  be  heaped  upon 
him!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Fen- 
ton, almost  roughly. 

"If  Peter  dies  the  throne  will  pass  to 
the  Princess  Olga,"  explained  the  other. 
"She  is  the  last  of  the  line.  Alexander  is 
childless  and  the  Princess  is  the  only  child 
of  Peter.  There  is  no  one  to  dispute  the 
throne  with  our  beautiful  Olga,  who,  it  is 
said,  is  just  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful." 

Fenton,  who  had  suddenly  sought  a 
seat,  did  not  say  anything.  So  the 
musician  rambled  on: 

"And  a  great  heritage  she  will  come 
into,  this  Queen  Olga."  The  old  French- 
man, fond  as  he  was  of  the  country  from 
which  he  was  an  exile  had  a  very  real 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  little  land 
where  he  had  lived  so  long.  "When 
the  war  is  over,"  his  voice  droned  on, 
"Ironia  will  have  added  again  the  two 
provinces,  Serania  and  Mulkovina.  And 
I  shall  throw  up  my  hat  nearly  as  joy- 
fully for  that  as  I  shall  for  the  return 
into  the  victorious  borders  of  La  Belle 
France  of  Alsace-Lorraine."  This  last 
appeared  to  overcome  him  for  a  moment, 
and  he  paused  before  starting  again. 
"Ironia  will  then  have  a  population  of 
ten  million,  M.  Fenton.  Think  of  that. 
She  will  become  a  power  in  Europe  on  a 
grade  long  looked  forward  to  by  her 
rulers.  Then,  the  young  Queen  will  have 
a  great  country  to  reign  over." 

Fenton  raised  his  head,  and  clutched 
at  a  figurative  straw.  "But  can  a  woman 
occupy  the  throne  of  Ironia?"1 

"But  certainly.  She  will  marry,  of 
course.  Indeed,  even  now  they  are  say- 
ing on  the  street  that  a  match  will  be 
made  for  our  Queen  with  a  Prince  of 
Serbia.  It  would  be  a  fine  stroke."  The 
Frenchman  mooned  on  while  Fenton  sat 
dumbfounded.  This  old  man  was  calm'y 
and  unwittingly  puncturing  the  bubble? 
of  happiness  that  had  engrossed  the 
Canadian's  attention  since  the  romantic 
episode  in  the  hills.  "It  would  cement 
once  again  the  Balkan  confederacy.  Some 
of  the  glory  of  the  past  and  more  of  the 
glory  which  the  past  never  knew — " 

"Supposing  the  Princess  were  already 
married,  though?"  said  Fenton  slowly 
and  in  a  strained  tone. 

"Eh?"  The  old  Frenchman  opened  his 
eyes  sharply.  "A — what  you  call — mor- 
ganatic marriage?" 

"No,"  said  the  other,  impatiently. 
"Supposing  that  the  Princess,  not  expect- 
ing to  be  Queen  of  Ironia,  had  married 
some  one  quietly — not  expecting  to  be 
Queen,"  he  repeated,  as  if  to  urge  to  him- 
self and  the  old  man  every  possible  means 
of  exit  from  this  cul-de-sac  that,  for  the 
first  time,  he  realized  he  had  landed  in. 
"What  then?" 

"It  would  make  no  difference,"  M. 
Dubois  shook  his  head  decidedly.  "It 
would  be  set  aside,  my  young  friend. 
Nothing  can  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  matters  of  state." 

Fenton  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  stood  up  and  straightened  his  shoul- 
ders. He  felt  as  if  he  must  be  alone  at 
once.  "M.  Dubois,"  he  said,  "You  have 
spoken    to   me   about   the   one   aim   you 


have — to  get  back  to  France.  You  have 
been  very  kind  to  me.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  reciprocate  ever  so  little  and  ad- 
vance the  necessary  means?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and  smiled, 
"They  might  not  take  me,  back  in  La 
Belle  France.  I  am  an  old  man.  But 
here,  young  and  old,  all  will  get  a  chance. 
I  shall  stay,  Monsieur." 

He  too  rose  and  squared  his  shoulders. 
His  frame  was  a  little  bent,  his  hands 
trembled,  but  there  was  a  look  of  profound 
determination  and  of  profounder  pride  in 
his  eyes  as  he  shook  back  his  tousled  grey 
hair.  "Maybe  we  shall  meet  at  the  front, 
M.  Fenton,"  he  said. 

They  did.  It  was  two  months  after- 
ward and  in  a  field  hospital  along  the 
frontier.  A  shell  had  shattered  the 
musician's  leg.  He  did  not  recognize 
Fenton,  and  babbled  incoherently  of 
France  and  freedom. 


T  EAVING  the  lodgings  of  M.  Dubois. 
-*— '  Fenton  hurried  to  the  Palace.  Var- 
den,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  there. 

The  streets  were  strangely  different 
from  what  he  had  known  them  when, 
barely  a  week  before,  he  had  arrived  in 
Serajoz  for  the  first  time.  The  city 
seemed  to  be  one  gigantic  military  camp. 
Troops  passed  and  repassed.  The  rumble 
of  artillery  was  a  familiar  sound,  and 
occasioned  little  specific  interest.  The 
crowds  were  smaller  already.  Thousands 
of  men  had  enlisted.  They  had  been  talk- 
ing about  war  for  months.  They  were 
prepared. 

Fenton  found  Varden  at  the  Palace, 
The  latter  was  coming  down  the  corridor 
which  led  from  the  personal  suite  of  the 
King.  Silently  Varden  gripped  the  hand 
of  the  Canadian,  and  for  a  moment  did 
not  speak.  Then,  "Peter  is  dead,"  he  ^aid 
in  a  low  tone. 

Fenton  asked  the  question  very  quiet- 
ly: "When?" 

"He  died  a  few  minutes  ago,"  returned 
the  other.    "Come." 

Varden  turned  and  led  the  way  down 
the  corridor  through  knots  of  officials, 
and  through  the  ante-chamber  where 
stood  a  few  chosen  friends  and  council- 
lors, conversing  in  low  tones,  to  a  pmall 
detached  office. 

They  sat  down. 

"Don,"  said  Varden,  "You've  done  won- 
derful work.  I've  heard  all  about  it. 
The  Princess  arrived  this  morning  with 
Mile.  Petrowa,  and  that  strange  fellow, 
Crane,  you  picked  up  en  route.  He's  a 
queer  fish,  but  I  like  him.  I  haven't  had 
the  chance  to  see  the  Princess,  but  the 
others  are  full  of  your  exploits." 

"The  Princess  will  be  Queen  now?" 
Fenton  tried  to  keep  his  voice  calm,  but 
his  mind  was  in  a  turmoil. 

"Yes.  I'm  afraid  this  cooks  your 
goose,  old  chap,"  said  Varden  easily, 
"she's  bound  to  have  some  princeling  or 
other  for  a  husband  now.  In  fact,  a 
match  is  already  spoken  of." 

Fenton  nodded.  Varden's  remarks  had 
convinced  him  on  one  score.  Anna  and 
Crane  had  said  nothing  about  the  cere- 
mony over  the  tongs.  Fenton  stood  up, 
restraint  and  determination  mingling  in 
his  bearing.  "It's  quite  impossible,  I 
suppose,  for  me  to  see — Her  Majesty" — 
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his  voice  trem- 
b  1  e  d  slightly, 
then  grew  quite 
firm  again. 
"  P  e  r  c  y,"  h  e 
said,  "you  can 
fix  me  up  with  a 
post  in  the 
army?  I  want 
to  be  right  up  at 
the  front." 

Varden  nod- 
ded without  any 
particular  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Wish  I  could 
go  too,"  he  said. 
"I'll  get  there, 
of  course,  as 
soon  as  the  mat- 
ter  of  the 
Queen's  acces- 
sion is  settled. 
Until  then  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to 
to  stay  here  and 
watch  things. 
And  that  means 
I'll  miss  the 
opening  of  the 
campaign." 

"Is  there  any 
doubt,"  asked 
Fenton  slowly, 
"as  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Olga  to 
the  throne?" 

"No,"  replied 
Varden.  "But— 
these  are  par- 
lous times,  Don. 
The  new  ruler  is 
a  woman,  and 
there  are  some 
ambitious  men 
at  the  head  of 
the  state  at  pres- 
ent. I  have  no 
doubt  that 
Danilo  Vanilis 
would  not 
scruple  to  sweep 
her  aside  and 
seize  the  vacant 
throne  himself 
if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that 
there  are  sever- 
al   others    quite 

as  ambitious  and  almost  as  powerful  as 
himself  who  wouldn't  stand  by.  Dynas- 
ties are  unstable  things  in  the  Balkans, 
Don.  Still,  I  am  counting  on  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  leaders  to  provide  the 
means  for  Olga  to  step  quietly  into  her 
rights." 

Fenton  straightened  up.  In  the  face 
of  this  hint  of  a  possible  plot  against  the 
woman  he  loved,  all  mental  uncertainty 
vanished. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?"  he  asked. 
"Nothing  must  stand  between  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  rights.  If  money  would  be 
any  inducement  to  quiet  these  trouble 
makeis.  I'm  willing  to  contribute  all  that 
I  have." 

"Quite  unnecessary,  Mr.  Quixote,"  said 
Varden.  "Theie  is  a  powerful  faction  to 
watch  the  interests  of  our  little  Olga. 
Never  fear,  she  shall  be  Queen  of  Ironia." 


He  reached  iuto  the  breast  of  his  uniform  and  drew  out  a  document 
table  before  him.  The  men  round  the  table  iat  Rllent.  But  each  of  the 
was  the  King's  abdication! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


A  Letter  of  Farewell 

FENTON  sat  on  a  camp  stool  beneath 
the  sloping  sides'  of  a  canvas  tent. 
Gusts  of  wind  found  their  way  inside, 
causing  the  candle  that  stood  on  a  small 
table  beside  him  to  flicker  uncertain- 
ly. Outside  could  be  heard  the  even 
tramp  of  a  sentry  and  at  intervals  the 
thud  of  horses'  hoofs.  From  a  distance 
came  the  steady  lumble  that  told  of  trans- 
port wagons  on  the  move.  Fenton  wore 
the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  officer. 

Two  days  had  passed  since  the  death 
of  King  Peter,  interminable  days  of  tor- 
ture and  mental  travail  to  the  young 
Canadian.  From  the  moment  that  Var- 
den had  spoken  the  fateful  words,  "Peter 
is    dead,"   Fenton   had   in    a   vague   way 


realized  the  duty 
that  lay  before 
him ;  although 
it  was  only  af- 
ter a  long  strug- 
gle with  the 
promptings  o  f 
his  love  that  he 
had  bowed  to 
the  inevitable. 
Olga  was  now 
Queen  of  Ironia. 
A  great  and 
shining  future 
was  before  her. 
An  Empire  lay 
within  her 
grasp.  What 
part  could  he, 
an  alien  and  a 
commoner,  ex- 
pect to  play  in 
that  future? 
True,  she  had 
married  him; 
but  when  mat- 
ters of  state 
were  hanging  in 
the  balance,  a 
gypsy  marriage 
over  the  tongs 
would  be  count- 
ed of  little  con- 
sequence. 1 1 
could  easily  be 
be  swept  aside. 
In  any  case,  who 
were  there  who 
knew  of  that  ro- 
mance of  the 
hills?  Anna  Pe- 
trowa  and 
Crane  shared 
the  secret,  with 
himself  and 
Olga  —  no  one 
else. 

He  must  go 
away.  If  it  were 
deemed  neces- 
sary to  resort  to 
the  church  for  a 
proper  dissolu- 
tion of  the  bonds, 
he  would  render 
every  assistance 
in  his  power. 
But  this  per- 
haps would  not 
be  necessary — for  he  was  going  to  the 
front,  a  soldier  of  Her  Serene  Majesty, 
Queen  Olga.  That  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  him  was  quite  clear.  His 
presence  would  distress  her,  render  the 
part  she  had  to  play  more  difficult  for  her. 
To  save  her  the  painful  task  of  breaking 
off  the  relationship  between  them,  he 
must  go. 

The  two  days  had  been  busy  ones;  which 
was  fortunate,  for  his  mind  had  been 
kept  occupied.  He  had  been  given  a  post 
in  a  cavalry  brigade.  With  an  almost 
savage  absorption  he  had  plunged  into 
the  stern  duty  of  fitting  himself  for  the 
work  at  the  front  and  the  multitudinous 
duties  that  fell  to  his  lot.  With  grim  but 
keen  anticipation  he  had  practised  with 
the  finely  balanced  sabre  and  the  brace 
of  revolvers  that  constituted  his  imple- 
Continued  on  Page  73. 


which    he    placed    on    the 
m    knew    that    that   paper 
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OOEE — Cooee-ee"  the  long-drawn 
note  rang  back  to  them  from  a 
thousand      attenuated      aspiring 
trees. 

"Cooee-ee-ee-ee."  It  sank  and  fainted 
across  the  lake.  Silence — silence,  su- 
preme, contemptuous — took  up  its  watch 
once  more.  No  faintest  rustle  of  interest 
shook  the  tall,  slim  trees  of  that  primeval 
forest:  no  ripple  stirred  the  mile-wide 
stretch  of  water.  Only,  everywhere — 
silence. 

It  was  broken  at  last  by  the  voice  that 
had  called  be- 
fore. 

"I  can't  un- 
derstand it, 
Sherris.  I 
know  there 
was  a  clear- 
ing and  shan- 
ty just  here 
and  how  the 
deuce  we've 
missed  it 
beats  me." 
The  man 
spoke  with 
irritation  and 
bewilder- 
ment. His 
uniform 
showed  signs 
of  dust  and 
heat  and  he 
had  evident- 
ly been  on  the 
trail  for  some 
days.  His 
companion  al- 
so in  the  uni- 
form of  the 
North  -  West 
Mounted 
Police,  smiled 
as  he  replied : 

"Well,  it  must  be  here  somewhere;  the 
beastly  place  can't  sink  into  the  giound, 
or  this  marshy  lake  for  that  matter.  You 
should  get  a  bit  thinner  Watson,  and  then 
a  day  or  so  in  the  saddle  would  come 
easier."  Then  raising  his  own  deep  voice; 
"coo-ee-ee-ee." 

They  waited  in  silence  again,  and 
again,  "It's  d — n  rummy,"  said  Watson. 

"It  would  be  rummy  if  you  had  not  a 
memory  like  a  sieve,  old  chap,"  Sherris 
called  back  as  he  let  his  horse  pick  its  ov;n 
way  round  the  marshy  edge  of  a  little 
promentory.  "Here  is  your  blessed  shack, 
round  here.   But  it  must  be  deserted." 

Before  him  lay  a  little  clearing;  a 
mouthful,  as  it  were,  bitten  of  the  solid 
mass  of  trees  and  tangled  undergrowth. 
Close  huddled  to  the  strip  of  sandy  shore. 
a  tiny  shack  displayed  its  crude  unfinished 
lines. 

Again  no  sign  of  life,  no  sound. 

"Gone  a  bit  further  up  country,  I 
guess,"  said  Watson,  wiping  his  hot  face 
as  he  rode.  "I  told  Rutherford  that  was 
about  the  case  but  he  is  so  d — n  fidgetty. 
Would  have  it  some  one  ought  to  come  up 
and  poke  about.    Old  Tudeau  hasn't  been 


To  Conrad 
Shevris,  they 
w  ere  times 
o  f  haunting 
sweetness.  All 
day  he  could 
feel  the  in- 
t  <>  x  i  c  a  ting 
presence  o  f 
Angelique  as 
she  rode  be- 
hind   him. 
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down    for    his    supplies    for 

some  time  now.   Taciturn  sort 

of  a  brute  when  he  did  come. 

Bit    of    a    dandy — shaved    as 

clean   as   a  girl.     You  never 

saw  him?" 

"He  hasn't  been  down  in  my  time.   I've 

only    been    down    at    the    station    three 

months,  you  know." 

"Well,  you  haven't  missed  much.  Some- 
thing shady  about  Tudeau,  is  the  general 
opinion."  Watson  dropped  his  voice  in- 
stinctively as  they  neared  the  shanty. 
Dropped  his  eyes  too  and  found  that  his 
horse  was  stepping  along  a  narrow  path- 
way of  white  shells,  glistening  and  shim- 
mering in  the  sun.  Saw  also,  a  rudely 
made  sundial  with  wild  creepers  clinging 
up  it  and  a  trio  of  tamed  wood  pigeons 
preening  themselves  in  the  sun. 

"Now  what  do  you  make  of  that?"  he 
asked  in  astonishment.  "The  pretty- 
pretties  of  life  are  not  usually  found  in 
backwoods  clearings." 

"A  woman,"  Sherris  answered  laconi- 
cally. 

A  FTER  dismounting,  with  a  hand  on 
■**-  his  revolver,  for  it  is  as  well  to  be 
prepared  in  unknown  places,  Watson 
rapped  sharply  on  the  heavily-fashioned 
door.  Receiving  no  answer— indeed  he 
had  expected  none — he  pushed  the  door 
and  it  opened  readily  to  his  touch.    To- 


gether the  two  men  stepped  into  the  gloom 
of  the  little  building. 

After  the  brilliance  of  the  sunlight, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  see  at  first,  for 
the  one  small  window  of  the  room  was 
thickly  curtained.  As  their  eyes  grew 
more  accustomed  to  the  dimness,  they  saw 
that  the  room  was  amply  furnished  and 
comfortable.  Although  the  furniture,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  was  home-made  and 
heavy,  dainty  cushions  and  draperies 
added  refinement  and  ease  to  the  room. 
Several  old  books  lay  about;  on  a  sofa 
near  the  window,  a  woman's  work  box  and 
a  tangled  bundle  of  darning  wools;  at  one 
end  of  the  room  a  small  stove,  a  dresser 
with  crockery  and  other  kitchen  utensils. 

They  had  looked  to  find  an  old  man ; 
and  these  signs  of  femininity,  so  unex- 
pected, were  a  little  disquieting.  They 
felt  like  intruders.  Sherris  shouted 
"Hullo!"  again  before  venturing  into  the 
room  beyond. 

No  answer  came,  and  he  diffidently 
pushed  aside  the  thick  curtain  which  hung 
across  its  doorway.  No  feeling  of  delicacy 
seemed  to  trouble  Watson:  he  strode  into 
the  room  and  dragged  back  the  blind  from 
from  the  window,  revealing  a  room  as 
dainty  and  feminine  as  the  other.  Their 
eyes  were  immediately  attracted  to  the 
bed  which  occupied  one  end  of  the  room. 
Upon  it,  full  length,  lay  the  figure  of  an 
old  man.  It  needed  no  second  glance  to 
see  that  he  was  dead. 

Death,  to  the  two  men  looking  so  sud- 
denly upon  it,  was  no  new  apparition. 
They  had  seen  death,  aye  and  life  too,  in 
queer,  unexpected  places  during  their 
years  of  service. 

TT7-ITHOUT  a  word  Conrad  Sherris 
*  »  removed  his  broad  stetsen,  and  step- 
ped over  to  the  bed.  Watson  followed 
him  and  looked  on  while  he  examined  the 
old  trapper  for  some  cause  of  death. 

Suddenly  Sherris  started  back: 

"Good  Lord,  it's  a  woman!" 

"A  woman?  Don't  be  a  fool,  man.  I've 
known  him  for  years." 

"So  you  may  have.  It's  a  woman  for 
all  that.    It's  a  woman  as  sure  as1 " 

"Well,  of  all  the  deuced  queer  tricks! 
Do  you  know  that  old  fellow  has  come 
down  to  the  station  every  six  months, 
year  in  year  out,  for  five  or  six  years  now. 
What  a  rum  go!  What  did  she  die  of? 
Starvation?" 

"I'm  afraid  my  medical  training  does 
not  take  me  very  far,  but  I  should  say  it 
was  just  old  age  combined  with  rough 
living  and  not  sufficient  food  of  the  right 
kind." 

"Nothing  to  be  done  but  to  bury  her 
and  search  about  for  papers  of  some 
sort?" 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  Sherris  answered 
quietly,  wondering  how  it  was  that  Wat- 
son had  failed  to  notice  that  some  one  had 
evidently  been  busy  about  the  room  since 
the  mysterious  woman's  death.  Every- 
thing was  in  order  and  the  woman's  arms, 
in  her  old  trapper's  jacket,  had  been  neat- 
ly folded  upon  her  breast.     She  had  died, 
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he  guessed,  sometime  within  the  last  two 
days. 

"I'm  on  for  some  grub,  anyway,"  said 
Watson,  irritated  as  so  many  simple- 
minded  people  are  at  anything  approach- 
ing the  mysterious.  As  he  spoke,  he  turn- 
ed into  the  next  room  and  commenced  to 
search  diligently  for  any  signs  of  food. 
Finding  nothing  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
his  own  knapsack  for  bread  and  a  big 
jack  rabbit  he  had  shot  that  morning.  He 
found  a  store  of  wood  close  to  the  stove 
and  soon  had  the  rabbit  sizzling  over  a 
brisk  fire. 

Meanwhile,  Conrad  Sherris,  left  alone 
with  the  dead  woman,  set  himself  to  puz- 
zle out  the  mystery  of  it  all.  Who  was 
she?  Why  had  she  lived  alone  as  a  man? 
Or,  if  she  had  not  lived  alone,  where  was 
the  other  person?  Who  had  performed 
those  last  kindly  offices? 

T  T  AVING  found  the  supposed  man  for 
-*•  -*■  whom  they  searched,  the  two  officers 
had  not  thought  any  further  investigation 
necessary.  But  as  Sherris  stood  wonder- 
ing, his  eyes  roamed  about  the  little  room 
and  he  saw  a  second  curtained  doorway  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room  from  the  bed. 

"Of  course,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"there  must  be  another  room  to  make  out 
the  square  of  the  building.  This  one  is 
not  so  long  as  that  back  one."  And  he 
stepped  quietly  across  and  raised  the 
curtain. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  small  room,  hold- 
ing no  more  than  a  table,  a  chair  and  a 
bed.  There  was  a  general  air  of  disorder. 
The  bed  had  not  been  made  for  many 
days  and  across  it  sprawled  a  boy  of 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  uncon- 
scious or  ...  . 

Sherris    leaned    quickly  over  him  and, 
after  his  experience  in  the  room  he  had 
just  left,  he  was  not  surprised  to  see,  as 
he  turned  it  upward,  the  face  of  a  girl; 
a  beautiful  face,  marble  white  and  crown- 
ed with   an   abundance   of  short-cropped 
copper-colored  hair.    He  felt  at  once  that 
she  still  lived,  but  how  long  that  feeble 
flickering   would   continue  he   dared   not 
guess.     Clad  in  men's  trou-  i 
sers  and  a  scarlet  shirt,  she  I 
might  have  been  taken  for  a 
boy,  but  there  was  a   soft- 
ness   and    grace    about    her 
slim     young     form     which 
brought  a  flush  to  Conrad's 
sun-burn  as  he  gently  raised 
her  in  his  arms. 

Stepping  softly,  he  car- 
ried her  through  the  larger 
bedroom  to  the  sitting-room 
sofa. 

"Here,  Watson,"  he  spoke 
quietly,  fearing  to  startle 
her  slowly  ebbing  senses.  "I 
have  found  another.  Yes,  it 
is  a  girl — and  alive.  Just 
put  some  of  those  cushions 
on  here.  That's  right — now 
the  brandy." 

In  silence  Watson  did  as 
he  was  told;  he  was  an  old 
campaigner  and  explana- 
tions could  wait.  \ 

After  forcing  some  bran- 
dy between  her  closed  teeth, 
they  rubbed  her  cold  limbs 


and  were  rewarded  at  last  by  a  little 
cough.  More  brandy — easier  to  admin- 
ister this  time — and  in  a  few  minutes, 
she  opened  puzzled  brown  eyes  and  stared 
at  them  in  bewilderment. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  Sherris  said  in 
his  quiet,  unemotional  voice.  "We  have 
brought  you  food.  Lie  still  and  don't 
talk." 

Watson  was  already  out  at  his  saddle 
hamper  and  returned  with  a  tin  of  milk. 
The  two  men  had  ridden  with  sufficient 
stores  for  a  week  and  but  three  days  had 
elapsed  as  yet.  In  a  minute  more  Sherris 
was  able  to  feed  her  from  a  little  cup  of 
watery  bread  and  milk.  With  each  mouth- 
ful, her  strength  returned  to  her  and  it 
was  evident  that  starvation  alone  had 
caused  her  pitiable  condition.  When  he 
judged  that  she  had  had  enough  to  begin 
with,  he  slipped  away  his  supporting  arm 
and  she  sank  back  among  the  cushions. 

"Now  go  to  sleep,"  he  said  and,  in 
obedience,  she  closed  her  wondering  eyes 
and  was  soon  breathing  evenly  and 
deeply. 

"She  will  sleep  for  hours,"  he  said  to 
his  companion,  "and  we  had  better  get 
busy  before  she  wakes." 

So  they  made  a  hurried  meal  and  then 
carried  the  strange  old  woman  out  to  her 
last  lonely  resting  place. 

'  I  A  HE   girl,  who  awoke  some  hours  later, 

-*-   eagerly  took  the  broth  that  Watson 

had    prepared.      After   eating   in    silence, 

she  asked  in  the  soft  broken   English  of 


the  habitant,  who  they  were  and  why  they 
had  come. 

"We  have  come  up  from  the  Mounted 
Police  Station,"  Sherris  explained  gently. 
"We  were  ordered  to  come  because  old 
Tudeau  has  not  come  down  for  supplies 
and  we  feared  he  had  met  with  some  acci- 
dent." 

"Old  Tudeau?  Ah,  Monsieur,  that  was 
my  mother.  She  is  dead.  Did  you  not 
know?"  She  looked  at  them  with  wonder- 
ing misery  in  her  dark  eyes. 

"Yes.  We  know  all  about  it,  Miss,"  said 
Watson,  speaking  loudly  to  hide  the  huski- 
ness  in  his  voice. 

"So?  You  have  buried  her?  I  know.  I 
have  guessed.  It  is  best  perhaps.  Pauvre 
petite  meie.  She  was  so — so — ill,  is  it 
not?  I  could  not  get  food,  only  fish  and 
fish  until  we  could  not  swallow  it.  So? 
I  did  not  then  also  die?"  she  asked  in  naive 
surprise. 

"Far  from  it,"  answered  Sherris.  "You 
will  be  strong  enough  for  the  saddle  by 
to-morrow.  My  name  is  Sherris.  This  is 
my  friend  Watson.  Will  you  not  tell  us 
your  name?" 

Angelique;  so  I  am  called.  No,  only 
Angelique.  There  was  another  name  but 
so  far  back  I  cannot  now  remind  it." 

"Well,  Angelique,  I  think  you  ought  to 
go  to  bed  now.  My  friend  and  I  will  stay 
here  and  to-morrow  you  can  tell  us  all  you 
know.  Here,  lean  on  my  arm,"  Sherris 
added  as  he  saw  her  feeble  attempt  to  rise. 
"So?  I  do  not  seem  to  be  so  strong  yet;" 
she  said  with  a  first  sweet  hint  of  smile. 
"I  tink,  monsieur, 
it  is  best  that  I 
stay  here."  And 
she  sank  again  on 
to  the  cushioned 
seat. 

"All  right,  do, 
by  all  means.  It 
is  a  fine  night: 
we  will  roll  our- 
selves up  outside. 


With  no  hint  of  embarrass- 
ment she  went  to  call  them  to 
their  meagre  fare.  .  .  .  Her  com- 
plete unconsciousness  (if  her  ex- 
traordinary apparel  showed  that 
she    had     known     no     othei 
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Eh!  Watson?" 

"Certainly.    Best  plan,"  said   Watson, 

rising.    "Good  night,  Miss." 
"Good  night,  Watson." 
"Good  night,  Miss  Angelique." 
"Good  night,  Monsieur  Sherrees." 

THE  two  men  slept  soundly  under  a 
glistening  canopy  of  stars.  Save  for 
the  occasional  whinnying  of  their  horses, 
the  night  was  very  quiet.  It  is  the  home 
of  silence,  this  grim,  beautiful  land  of 
tragedy  and  privation,  of  fierce,  cruel 
struggle  and  glorious  victory.  Here, 
comedy  has  no  part  to  play,  for  life  is  no 
light  thing  to  juggle  with.  A  beautiful 
land,  beyond  the  dreams  of  those  who 
have  not  seen  it,  yet  always — far  back — 
kept  out  of  sight  behind  the  changing 
wonders  of  forest  and  lake — there  is  the 
haunting  grimness  of  it  all,  the  world-old, 
day-young,  horrible,  magnificent  struggle 
between  life  and  death. 

So  it  is  that  the  conventionality  of  the 
old  world  is  dropped  as  a  cloak  no  longer 
needed.  Here,  men  and  women  speak  from 
their  hearts  and  are  known  for  what  they 
are. 

ANGELIQUE,  waking  with  the  first 
bright  flood  of  sunlight,  was  soon 
moving  about  the  little  shack.  There  was 
a  dainty  precision  about  her  movements 
which  would  have  charmed  at  least  one  of 
her  rescuers,  had  he  been  there  to  see. 
With  no  hint  of  embarrassment,  she  went 
to  call  them  to  their  meagre  fare. 

"Meester  Sherrees,  Meester  Watson,  I 
now  have  the  food  for  you  ready." 

Her  complete  unconsciousness  of  her 
extraordinary  apparel  showed  that  she 
had  known  no  other,  for  some  time,  at  any 
rate.  She  held  out  a  slim,  brown  hand  to 
each. 

"It  is  that  I  am  greedy,"  she  smiled  at 
them;  "for  I  have  get  my  own  breakfast 
so  quick.  I  have  eat  it  all  up  so  long 
since." 

As  Conrad  greeted  her,  he  was  amazed 
to  feel  a  sudden  pounding  in  the  region 
of  his  heart  which  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before.  Standing,  as  she  did  in  the 
faded  scarlet  and  brown  of  her  queer 
clothes,  in  the  doorway  of  the  shanty,  the 
sun  just  touched  her  hair  turning  its  dull, 
warm  copper  tints  to  gold.  In  her  cheeks 
there  was  the  flush  of  returning  strength 
and  her  eyes  held  his  in  dancing  fire. 

Suddenly,  madly,  all  the  deep,  primitive 
love  of  man  for  woman  leapt  to  life  in 
Conrad  Sherris's  astounded  senses.  Mur- 
muring some  blunt  sentence,  he  stumbled 
rudely  past  her;  then  cursed  himself  for 
a  blundering  idiot  as  he  saw  her  hesitancy 
and  bewilderment. 

The  meal  was  a  silent  one  for  Sherris 
was  in  no  mood  for  talking.  Watson  was 
intent  on  having  a  good  breakfast  and 
Angelique,  after  her  rebuff,  felt  less  sure 
of  herself  and  was  content  with  making 
the  few  necessary  remarks. 

Watson  decided  that  they  should  get 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  taking  any 
papers  there  might  be  with  them.  Their 
journey,  of  necessity,  must  be  very  slow 
for  he  would  have  to  take  the  entire  load 
of  provisions  on  his  own  horse  and 
Sherris  would  have  to  manage  with  the 
girl  on  his.   The  food  would  be  very  short 


for  three  but  they  must  shoot  as  much  as 
possible  as  they  went. 

A  F'EW  hours  saw  them  well  on  their 
-**-  way.  The  trail  was  just  wide  enough 
for  the  two  horses  to  go  abreast  and,  as 
they  went,  Angelique  told  them  her 
mother's  queer  story. 

"Know  you  then,  Sherrees  and  Wat- 
son," she  said  in  her  pretty  way,  "that  it 
is  six — eight  year  since  my  father  died. 
He,  a  trapper  was  for  long  time  but  not 
always.  He,  long  time  before  was 
Engleesh,  but  he  lose  much  moneys.  He 
not  know  what  to  do  so  he  turn  trapper. 
Always,  he  was  so  clever  with  all  les 
animaux.  Ma  mere,  he  did  marry  before 
he  lose  his  moneys,  far  away  in  Quebec. 
She  was  of  France  and  she  ver'  brave. 
She  no  care  so  she  come  to  the  backwoods 
with  heem.  Yes,  so,  they  do  live  the  wild, 
tres  joli  life  until  my  father  he  get  seeck, 
ver',  ver'  seeck.  Then  one  night  in  the 
cold,  he  die.  So,  only  me  left  to  my 
mother.  She  not  know,  at  first,  what  to 
do;  then  she  tink  she  have  learned  much 
from  my  father :  she  be  trapper  the  same 
too,  yes.  So  she  put  away  the  clothes  of  a 
woman,  they  too  much  in  her  way.  She 
say  to  me,  'Angelique,  we  will  not  go  back 
to  the  beautiful  Quebec — we  have  no 
moneys.  We  will  be  man  and  boy  and  so 
we  will  live  by  les  animaux.'  She  ver' 
brave,  yes.  Is  it  not  so?  Ver',  ver'  brave, 
so  long  time  now." 

She  finished  quietly  as  she  had  begun 
and  Sherris  could  find  no  voice  to  make 
answer.  The  story,  which  held  so  much 
of  life  and  death,  of  pain  and  the  brave 
conquering  of  pain,  was,  after  all,  such  a 
simple  story. 

So  they  rode,  the  two  men  awed  into 
silence,  until  at  last  the  girl  broke  the 
stillness: 

"Ma  mere,  it  is  not  that  you  blame 
her?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  breathed  Conrad. 
"She  was  brave  as  you  say — very,  very 
brave." 

"Vy  ONDERFUL!"  muttered  Wat- 
'  *  son,  at  a  loss  for  more  expressive 
words. 

There  is  little  to  say  of  those  four  days 
on  the  trail.  The  food,  with  very  careful 
planning,  was  just  sufficient,  and  on  the 
last  day  Watson's  load  was  very,  very 
light  as  they  rode  into  the  station  square. 
To  Conrad  Sherris,  they  were  times  of 
haunting  sweetness.  All  day  he  could  feel 
the  intoxicating  presence  of  Angelique  as 
she  rode  behind  him ;  the  fire  of  her  quick 
young  life  beating  in  even  breaths  so  close 
to  him. 

At  night,  he  and  Watson  would  build 
her  a  shelter,  and  Sherris  asked  no  more 
of  the  Gods  than  to  feel,  through  the  long 
camp-fire  watches,  that  he  was  there  to 
guard  her.  Those  in  England,  who  had 
laughed  good  naturedly  at  his  love  of  ad- 
venture, would  have  recognized  in  this 
his  "Lancelot  mood"  as  they  were  wont  to 
call  it. 

The  sergeant  in  charge  at  the  station 
very  wisely  insisted  that  Angelique  and 
her  escort  should  sleep  before  any  sort 
of  business  was  touched  upon.  So  it  was 
that  a  refreshed,  exhilarated  girl,  still 
sublimely  indifferent  about  her  costume, 


greeted  the  sombre  gathering  of  officers 
the  following  morning. 

In  her  fresh,  young  beauty  and  dignity, 
no  vaguest  suggestion  of  impropriety  en- 
tered the  mind  of  even  the  most  worldly 
of  that  small  company.  They  were  used 
to  strange  tales  and  the  sight  of  a  woman, 
however  clad,  stirred  long  untroubled 
corners  of  their  hearts. 

"These  are  all  the  papers  you  have, 
Miss  Angelique?"  Sergeant  Rutherford 
asked. 

"Oui,  Monsieur.  Letters  did  never  come 
to  ma  mere." 

There  was  a  long  silence  as  he  looked 
out  letter  after  letter:  love  letters  most 
of  them,  signed  simply  "Connie." 

A  NGELIQUE,  with  all  her  regained 
-**■  health  and  vigor  and  grace,  sat  in 
the  one  comfortable  chair  of  the  room, 
lost  in  thought,  apparently,  but  not  un- 
happy thought,  for  occasionally  she  broke 
into  a  little  running,  whistling  tune;  then 
would  stop  and  smile  her  apology.  And 
no  one  thought  it  odd  that  the  tune  should 
be  the  latest  favorite  at  the  station, 
brought  some  three  months  back,  with  a 
host  of  others,  when  Sherris  was  moved 
up  country. 

When  Rutherford  spoke  at  last  it  was 
with  the  sharpness  of  a  great  surprise: 

"What  a  d — n  funny  thing!"  he  cried. 
Then,  "I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Angelique,  but  I  find  that  your  father's 
name  was — Conrad  Sherris!" 

A  chorus  of  excited  exclamation  greeted 
this  and,  from  the  girl,  a  look  of  blank 
amazement.   Then  it  all  came  to  her: 

"Yes,  but  yes,"  she  said  quickly.  "It  is 
so,  perhaps,  but  to  us  he  was  just  'Connie.' 
So  ma  mere  did  call  heem.  And  sometimes 
it  was  that  she  would  call  heem  'Connie- 
sherrees.'  But  as  the  one  word,  is  it  not? 
But — but — Meester  Sherrees  here?  How 
is  it  about  heem?    I  do  not  understand." 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you  further. 
There  is  nothing  else,  just  a  few  old  dates 
but  they  do  not  help  much  at  present,  a 
marriage  certificate  and  so  on." 

Then  Conrad  spoke  and  his  words  elec- 
trified the  already  bewildered  company. 
Bursting  with  the  great  news  and  with  no 
one  to  tell  it  to,  they  told  it  over  and  over 
again  among  themselves.  And  for  years 
after,  it  was  the  never-failing  topic  of 
conversation  at  the  station. 

ANGELIQUE,  seeking  a  cool  corner  on 
the  verandah  later  in  the  day,  came 
suddenly  upon  Sherris  before  he  could 
beat  a  retreat. 

"So,  Meester  Conrad,"  she  said  with 
brown  hands  outstretched,  "it  is  that  we 
are  cousins,  is  it  not?  Oh !  it  is  so  strange 
that  my  father  and  yours,  they  should  be 
cousins.  But  yes,  it  is  queer.  And,  all  the 
long  time  my  pauvre  papa  had  no  moneys, 
there  it  was  all  for  heem  waiting,  was  it 
not?  You  did  all  the  time  have  the 
moneys  which  to  heem  did  mean  so  much. 
Yes?" 

"It  was  not  my  fault.  You  see  he  dis- 
appeared and  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  left  in  England.  I  am  awfully 
sorry,  awfully.  You  know  that  don't 
you?" 

"But  yes,  Cousin  Conrad  Sheerrees." 
Continued  on   Page  7H. 
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History  of  History:  or  the  Canadian  Archives 


A  GREY  stone  link  be- 
tween Canada  past  and 
Canada  present  stands 
on  Sussex  street,  Ottawa,  adjoining  the 
property  of  the  Royal  Mint,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  new  Customs  House 
and  the  Printing  Bureau,  overlooking 
Nepean  Point  and  the  Parliamentary 
Library,  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
vista  of  the  Ottawa  River,  even  as  far 
as  Chaudiere  Falls. 

Call  it  a  bridge  if  you  prefer,  a  bridge 
whose  thousands  of  books,  manuscripts, 
maps,  charts,  pictures  and  relics,  span 
the  chasm  worn  by  upward  of  three  cen- 
turies. For  the  oldest  document  known 
to  pertain  to  Canada  is  there,  and  a  docu- 
ment which  pertains  to  yesterday  is  there, 
thus  tracing  an*  unbroken  connection  in 
writing  from  1588  to  1915.  One  is  a  per- 
mit given  to  the  nephew  of  Jacques 
Cartier  to  continue  his  Canadian  explora- 
tions. This  faded  document  a  replica  of 
which  is  given  here,  states: 

d'Honore  de  Bueil,  Gouverneur  de  Rretaguc. 
a    de   la   Jaunaye,   et   Jacques   Noiu'l.    Nevue 
de  Jacques  Cartier,   dc  continuer   lcs  decor, 
vertes  en   Canada. 

The  other  is  a  letter  written  by  Sir 
John  French  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  just  recently,  com- 
menting upon  the  splendid  appearance 
and  bearing  of  the  Canadian  contingent. 

'T*HE    building    itself    is    modern,    de- 

-*■    signed  by  Mr.  David  Ewart,  the  then 

Dominion    Architect,   begun   in    1904   and 
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completed  two  years  later.  But  the  his- 
tory of  the  archives  as  an  institution  can 
claim  a  two-century  existence. 

As  one  of  the  tablets  decorating  the 
entrance  to  the  building  shows,  Gilles 
Hocquart,  one  of  the  last  Intendants  to 
exercise  authority  in  New  France,  was 
the  father  of  the  Canadian  archives. 
From  the  opening  of  his  official  career  in 
1731,  this  chief  civil  magistrate  seemed 
to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Archives  Department,  writ- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  Paris  Government 
and  asking  for  a  fire-proof  building  and 
an  appropriation  with  which  to  cover  the 
expenditure,  in  order  that  the  minutes  of 
the  notorial  deeds,  the  reports  of  the 
Superior  Council,  and  the  Prevoste  might 
be  safe-guarded  against  fire  and  loss." 

At  that  time  they  were  scattered  about 
in  the  houses  of  various  clerks. 

From  1731  down  through  the  years  of 
our  history  more  or  less  systematic  ef- 
forts were  made  to  preserve  the  national 
records,  the  practical  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived showing  up  more  prominently  than 
the  historical.  The  preservation  of  the 
records  was  one  of  the  stipulations  made 
in  the  terms  on  which  Canada  was  ceded 
to  the  British  Crown.  They  were  men- 
tioned in  no  less  than  three  articles  signed 
by  General  Amherst  at  the  capitulation 
of  Montreal,  and  there  was  a  time  when 
the  French  Government  proposed  to  keep 


the  documents  in  Paris  for 
safety's  sake.  A  somewhat 
humorous  outcome  of  this 
scheme  resulted  in  the  fact  that  the  ves- 
sel carrying  the  records  was  captured  by 
the  British,  and  these  documents  were 
stored  "for  safety's  sake"  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Building  in  Dublin,  Ireland  (1758). 

WE  find,  however,  the  first  really  sys- 
tematic effort  after  the  cession,  to 
conserve  the  historical  papers  of  Can- 
ada, to  have  been  made  by  Lord  Dor- 
chester in  1787.  A  catalogue  of  such 
documents  as  were  found  in  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers  was  made,  and 
seven  hundred  copies  distributed.  Fancy 
what  a  work  this  was  in  Lord  Dorchester's 
day!  The  work  of  examining  and  classi- 
fying these  records  occupied  three  years, 
during  which  time  several  donations  in 
money  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  fire-proof  building  in  which  to 
keep  them.  But  the  mills  of  the  depart- 
mental gods  grinding  exceedingly  slow, 
nothing  more  practical  was  done  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  worthy  object  in 
1787  than  was  done  in  Hocquart's  day. 

After  some  years  in  the  possession  of 
M.  de  Bonne — Keeper  of  the  Records — 
the  previous  documents,  gathered  with 
such  pains  under  Lord  Dorchester's  ad- 
ministration, were  removed  to  a  some- 
what safer  habitation,  the  vaults  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  After 
which  all  interest  in  the  Canadian 
archives  seemed  to  languish. 
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Then  Louis 
Papineau,  that 
fiery  patriot, 
while  in  France, 
was  granted  two 
hundred  pounds 
to  aid  him  in  en- 
quiring into  the 
records  of  the 
early  French  colo- 
ny. And,  although 
he  made  a  report, 
politics  threw  the 
embryonic  insti- 
tution into  the  de- 
partmental dust- 
bin. 

The  birth  of  the 
Dominion  gave 
the  neglected  rec- 
ords yet  another 
chance.  Three 
years  after  con- 
federati  on,  in 
1870,  the  idea  of 
Gilles  Hocquart 
bore  fruit.  One 
may  almost  call 
such  a  Century 
Plant,  if  it  be  not 
infra  dig.,  to  jest 

over  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  Archives. 
For  a  century — and  more — had  been  re- 
quired in  the  bearing  of  that  fruit.  The 
Department  of  Archives  was  established 
at  last  under  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Douglas  Brymner  was  appointed 
Archivist;  and  he  commenced  the  up- 
building of  an  institution  which  should 
be  the  pride  of  every  Canadian  citizen. 

A/T  R.  BRYMNER'S  investigations  and 
-"-l  collections  occupied  his  every  mo- 
ment one  might  say,  throughout  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  Stories  intended 
to  be  humorous,  but  reminding  one  of  the 
humor  of  Dickens  which  has  generally  a 
tear  in  it,  are  told  of  his  up-hill  work, 
his  struggles  to  interest  the  Government, 
the  people  in  Archives.  No  one  seemed  to 
lealize  the  importance  of  Archives.  He 
talked  of  little  else,  he  thought  of  little 
else,  he  worked  for  nothing  else,  but 
he  had  to  travel  a  difficult  and  thorny 
path.  His  appropriations  were  small,  his 
staff  was  small,  and  he  had  nothing  like 
sufficient  space  for  the  documents  he  was 
enabled  to  secure.  The 
Department  of  Archives 
was  relegated  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  Western  Block, 
and  Dr.  Brymner  was 
thankful  indeed  for  that! 
During  the  first  year  after 
his  appointment,  the  Ar- 
chivist confined  his  atten- 
tion to  records  already 
within  the  country.  In  the 
following  year  his  investi- 
gations were  extended  to 
Canadian  documents  stored 
in  various  British  reposi- 
tories. This  proved  to  be 
only  a  beginning  for  a  full- 
er search,  including  the 
more  important  sources  in 
France  and  on  the  Contin- 
ent. 

Having  made  investiga- 
tions  and   learning  where 


A  model   ol  the  City  of  Quebec  in  1700  or  thereabouts,    designed    by   J.    B.   Duberger. 


valuable  records  were  to  be  found,  the 
Archivist  set  to  work  at  the  Herculean 
task  of  collecting  them.  By  the  year 
1897  some  3,000  volumes  of  manuscript, 
and  9,000  books  and  pamphlets  had  been 
gathered,  in  spite  of  financial  restrictions, 
a  small  staff  and  insufficient  storing 
space. 

Then  fire  broke  out  in  the  Western 
Block  and  people  shook  pessimistic  heads, 
predicting  a  swift  erasing  of  the  Can- 
adian Archives  from  the  Government 
slate.  This  fire  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1897. 

With  the  efficient  aid  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  Colonel  Jarvis,  assistant 
Deputy  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
the  contents  of  the  Archives  were  removed 
to  the  Langevin  Block.  And  a  side  light 
is  thrown  on  the  story  of  the  fire,  by  the 
present  librarian,  who  had  been  on  Dr. 
Brymner's  staff  but  a  few  months  when 
it  occurred. 

"The  doctor  had  been  confined  to  his 
home   owing  to  illness,"   she  says,   "and 


Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty.  Archivist,  in   his  office. 


was  very  anxious 
about  a  calendar 
he  had  been  pre- 
paring. On  the 
morning  after  the 
fire,  he  sent  for 
me,  and  asked 
whether  I  could 
possibly  discover 
even  a  portion 
of  his  notes,  or 
whether  I  thought 
they  had  been  de- 
stroyed. I  knew 
in  what  order  the 
books  had  lain  in 
the  Western 
Block,  and  I  drew 
a  logical  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  or- 
der in  which  they 
must  have  been 
removed.  Working 
upon  that  hpo- 
thesis,  I  made  my 
way  through  the 
volumes,  very  few 
of  which  were 
even  damaged  by 
smoke  or  water 
and  located  the 
whole  of  the  calendar  with  very  little 
trouble.  A  happier  man  than  the  Doctor, 
you  never  saw." 

pONSEQUENT  upon  the  fire  a  far- 
^  reaching  step  was  taken  when  later  in 
the  year  1897,  a  Departmental  Commission 
of  three  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
state  of  preservation  of  public  records. 
Mr.  J.  Lorn  McDougall,  Mr.  J.  M.  Court- 
ney and  Sir  Joseph  Pope  examined  the 
records  belonging  to  various  departments 
and  recommended  the  concentration  of 
public  documents  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Canada  prior  to  Confederation;  they 
also  recommended  that  all  such  (which 
had  been  confusedly  scattered)  should  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Dominion 
Archivist. 

This  excellent  recommendation  did  not 
meet  with  enthusiastic  support.  Depart- 
ments and  private  individuals  who  held, 
and  hold  to-day,  in  some  cases,  the  'mis- 
sing link'  in  a  series  of  important  papers, 
were  loth  to  relinquish  them,  and  the 
work  progressed  with  discouraging  slow- 
ness. But  it  progressed. 
Universal  regret  was  ex- 
perienced in  1902  at  the 
death  of  Dr.  Brymner,  who 
was,  in  the  words  of  his 
successor:  "Not  merely  a 
collector  of  manuscripts. 
During  his  thirty  years' 
tenure  of  office  of  Archi- 
vist, he  was  ever  ready  to 
direct  historical  research, 
and  he  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  student  his  sound 
judgment  and  ripe  intel- 
ligence." 

In  passing  it  might  be 
noted  that  the  present  Ar- 
chivist adheres  closely  to 
the  example  set  by  Dr. 
Brymner,  and  many  a 
student  carries  away  deep 
appreciation  of  the  kind- 
r.ess  he  has  met  with   at 
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the     hands     of     Dr.     A.     G.     Doughty. 

As  we  learned  many  years  ago  from 
our  excellent  copy  books  that  two  bodies 
cannot  ocqupy  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time,  it  follows  logically  that  12,000 
bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same  space 
at  the  same  time.  It  became  necessary 
for  their  actual  preservation  to  move 
the  volumes  of  manuscripts,  the  books,  re- 
cords, etc.,  from  the  Langevin  Block  to 
some  building  which  would  accord  them 
even  a  modicum  of  space.  Under  the 
cramped  conditions  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  growth  for  the  Archives;  ma- 
terial was  un-get-at-able  which  had  been 
collected. 

In  1904  after  Dr.  Doughty's  appoint- 
ment, the  Government  was  urged  to  pro- 
vide a  building  in  which  the  volumes 
could  be  concentrated.  The  Hon.  Sydney 
Fisher,  then  Minister  of  Agriculture,  was 
largely  instrumental  by  his  generous  sup- 
port in  providing  the  present  building. 
Then  indeed  the  work  of  collecting  records 
and  treasures  went  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  .  .  .  which  statement  reflects 
in  nowise  upon  the 
methods     of    Dr.  .T 

Brymner,  whose 
small  appropriations 
were  a  severe  handi- 
cap, especially  when 
documents  had  fallen 
into  private  hands. 
Often  after  he  had 
spent  weeks  in  the 
locating  of  some 
record,  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  pur- 
chase it,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to 
learn  that  more  than 
half  of  his  entire  ap- 
propriation was  re- 
cently paid  by  the 
present  institution 
for  just  one  set  of 
books  which  it  felt  it 
must  own.  The  im- 
portance of  Archives 
is  so  well  recognized 
to-day,  that  the 
amount  voted  by 
Parliament  is  about 

twelve  times  what  it  was  in  Dr.  Brym- 
ner's  day. 

In  1906  there  were  few  maps  and  no 
pictures.  What  pamphlets  there  were, 
occupied  large  cumbersome  volumes,  hav- 
ing been  bound  together  to  save  space,  and 
they  were  rather  confusedly  indexed  un- 
der a  vaguely  common  title.  These  have 
since  been  separately  bound  and  cata- 
logued in  such  a  manner  that  any  subject 
is  immediately  available.  The  pamphlets 
are  divided  into  groups — those  prior  and 
those  anterior  to  Confederation.  There 
were,  as  has  been  said  about  3,000  volumes 
of  manuscript  and  about  9,000  books. 

To-day  there  are  21,000  volumes  of 
manuscripts  15,000  maps,  charts  and 
plans,  all  separate  from  books  and  manus- 
cript and  laid  in  expressly  contrived  steel 
cages;  there  are  between  14,000  and  15,- 
000  pictures,  prints  and  engravings, 
especial  attention  having  been  paid  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  pertaining  to  the  his- 
torical development  of  Canada.  Such  a 
collection  is  of  largest  importance  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  historical  evidence,  par- 


ticularly in  the  illustration  of  works  on 
Canadian  history,  and  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively used.  The  number  of  pamph- 
lets to-day  is  about  10,000,  and  of  books 
there  are  at  least  25,000. 

'  I  *HE  visitor  to  Ottawa  has  a  trip 
-*-  through  the  Archives  under  his  head- 
ing "things  to  see,"  so  he  stops  on  Sussex 
street,  admires  the  splendid  simplicity  of 
outline  of  this  Home  of  History,  then 
turns  up  the  walk  through  beautifully 
kept  lawns  until  he  reaches  the  doorway. 
A  Dominion  policeman  accosts  the  visi- 
tor and  demands  his  business.  Being  sat- 
isfied that  the  visitor  is  no  dangerous 
anarchist,  he  summons  a  guide  and  re- 
lieves himself  of  further  responsibility 
for  a  space.  But  should  the  bolder  visit- 
ing spirits  attempt  to  penetrate  the  build- 
ing unattended,  should  they  try  to  use  a 
telephone,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law 
would  descend  upon  them,  not  exactly 
figuratively  speaking,  either.  There  are 
some  portions  of  the  building  which  are 
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The    oldest   document    in 


the  Archives,  a   permit   to   the  nephew 
continue  his  Canadian  explorations. 


not   open    to    visitors   just    now — so    far- 
reaching  are  the  effects  of  war. 

The  visitor  will  be  struck  with  the  ex- 
treme cleanliness,  the  brightness,  the  to- 
tal absence  of  a  mustiness  which  the  im- 
agination has  possibly  conjured  up  with 
the  vision  of  Archives.  It  always  has 
suggested  a  sort  of  dry-as-dust  cavern, 
full  of  cobwebs,  bookish  odors  and  an  eerie 
feeling  of  great  age.  But  nothing  more 
different  can  be  imagined.  The  building 
is  fire-proof,  as  Hocquart  wished,  built 
of  steel  and  concrete,  modern  in  every 
respect  except  that  it  should  be  three 
times  its  present  size, 
of  enlarging  it  soon, 
wood  over  concrete, 
they  gleam.  The  ceilings  are  finished 
in  a  softened  white,  and  the  walls  tinted 
a  soothing  green,  so  beautifully  clean  that 
they  harbor  no  hint  of  cobwebs  or  spiders. 
Bright  copper  doors,  massive  with  their 
studded  panelling  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  designed  obviously  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  fire.     They  are  the  especial 


There  is  some  talk 
The  floors  are  hard 
and   polished    until 
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pride  of  a  certain  caretaker  whose  biceps 
tell  a  tale  of  much  muscular  contact. 

'TpHE  guide  takes  his  charge  through 
-*-  the  halls  into  the  offices  and  waiting 
looms  where  are  hung  the  most  note- 
worthy pictures;  he  points  out  the  series 
of  twenty-four  original  sketches  of  the 
Rideau  Canal  and  Locks;  a  set  of  re- 
markably fine  Hudson's  Bay  water  colors; 
the  beautiful  work  of  Mrs.  Bayfield,  wife 
of  the  famous  Admiral,  who  is  perhaps 
best  known  to  us  as  a  maker  of  maps.  He 
takes  the  visitor  into  the  Library  showing 
him  the  most  valuable  painting  in  the 
building  —  West's  "Death  of  Simon 
Fraser,"  worth  some  $25,000,  and  pres- 
ented to  the  Archives  by  Lord  Lovatt,  the 
distinguished  head  of  the  Fraser  Clan, 
who  is  now  fighting  at  the  >om  He 
points  out  the  flags  used  at  Niagara,  and 
also  the  flags  of  the  Quebec  Militia, 
1775,  presented  by  Lady  Caron;  and  no 
school  boy  or  girl  tourist  through  the 
Archives,  passes  out  of  the  Library  with- 
out seeing  the  coat  worn  by  General 
Brock,  and  the  baby 
■  iyi«j  shoes  worn  by  Gen- 
eral Wolfe. 

Large  chests  fit 
neatly  under  the 
numerous  cases  and 
the  visitor  is  told 
that  they  contain  the 
papers  and  letters  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald. 
They  are  not  allowed 
to  be  opened. 

Fascinating  car- 
toons are  pointed 
out,  one  particularly 
memorable  repre- 
senting Lord  Dur- 
ham setting  sail  for 
Canada  in  a  balloon, 
and  promising  to  ar- 

^rive  in  forty-eight 
hours.  Close  beside 
the  letter  granting 
Jacques  Nouel  per- 
mission to  make  fur- 
ther explorations  in 
Canada,  is  an  inter- 
esting document 
dated  less  than  one  hundred  years  later; 
it  is  a  lettre  de  noblesse,  the  first  in  this 
country,  given  to  Robert  Giffart,  Seigneur 
de  Beaufort,  and  it  bears  the  seal  of 
Louis  XIV. 

In  a  most  interesting  room  at  the  top 
of  the  building  one  comes  upon  what  at 
first  glance  appears  to  be  the  plaything 
of  an  ingenious  child,  one  who  has  been 
especially  privileged  to  bring  his  Noah's 
Ark  in  there.  This  turns  out  to  be  a 
model  of  the  city  of  Quebec  in  the  year 
1800,  or  thereabouts,  designed  by  J.  B. 
Duberger  and  Captain  —  afterwards 
Colonel  —  John  By,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  all  Ottawans. 

The  model  is  made  entirely  of  wood, 
and  composed  of  houses,  arsenals,  hospi- 
tals, markets,  churches,  the  old  forts,  the 
quaint  old  gates,  streets,  and  even  the 
outlying  districts — exactly  as  Quebec  was 
planned  in  those  days.  Here,  one  can  see 
the  Duke  of  Kent's  house,  there  the  old 
St.  Louis  gate,  the  Hotel  de  Dieu,  the 
Chien  D'Or.  Tiny  wooden  cannon  pro- 
Continued  on  Page  70. 
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In  the  morn- 
ing George,  with 
napkin  tucked 
into  his  collar — 
an  affectation  of 
democratic  prin- 
ciples in  which, 
partly  in  irony, 
he  delighted  — 
was  addressing 
himself  serious- 
ly to  his  por- 
ridge. 
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REVENGE  is  the  emptiest  of  all  the 
passions. 
Aiken,  having  in  the  first  place 
been  a  traitor  to  the  wholesalers  when  we 
first  tried  to  get  together  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate competition  in  prices,  having  then 
made  the  Wholesalers'  Guild  a  means  of 
holding  prices  up  and  having  placed  me 
in  the  minority  by  buying  out  the  other 
members  of  the  board  secretly — now  paid 
the  piper.  The  orders  which  he  had  taken 
away  from  my  knitting  mills  in  order  to 
give  them  to  his  own,  were  now  mine 
again.  He  was  in  the  minority  since  I 
had  bought  the  treasury  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. As  Hanny  had  prophesied  and  as 
I  had  supposed,  Aiken  took  steps  to  have 
the  nature  of  the  Wholesalers'  Guild 
made  public.  He  would  show  up  the  true 
relationship  between  the  John  Goss  Com- 
pany of  Montreal  and  the  Golden  Star 
Corporation  of  Toronto.  He  would  show 
how  prices  had  been  raised  and  held  up  by 
the  "distributing  trust"  as  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  call  it. 

But  I  made  an  end  of  that.  After  he 
had  finished  sending  me  abusive  letters 
through  the  mails  I  sent  him  a  note  in- 
viting him  to  discuss  matters  at  lunch. 
I  intimated  that  there  were  important 
matters  to  be  discussed.  He  came — half 
an  hour  late,  of  course.  He  studied  to  be 
rude. 

There  was  scarcely  a  pretence  at  small 


talk  between  us  at  the  table  and  when  the 
waiter  had  finally  left  us  Aiken  was  eager 
to  get  down  to  cases. 

"What  did  you  ask  me  here  for?"  he 
demanded. 

"To  tell  you,"  I  said,  "that  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  let  you  go  ahead  abusing  me  or 
threatening  to  bring  legal  action  against 
the  Wholesalers'  Guild." 

"Well,  now  that  you've  told  me  that — 
what  about  it?" 

"There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Richelieu  Electric  Railway 
next  week." 

"What  do  I  care  about  that?" 

"Sir  Robert  Jones  will  preside  at  that 
meeting.  He  hopes  to  hold  the  proxies  of 
a  certain  religious  order — the  biggest 
single  shareholder.  He  wishes  you  not  to 
pursue  the  course  you  threaten  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  Wholesaler's  Guild." 

"The  Devil!  What  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"His  proxies  are  held  through  Percarci, 
the  Quebec  notary.  Ask  him  if  he  wishes 
Percard  to  come  in  person  to  the  meeting 
— and  to  ask  questions?"  I  stood  up. 
"That  is  all  I  had  to  say,"  I  said. 

Aiken  still  remained  seated.  He  was 
thinking. 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  me?"  he 
growled,  obviously  playing  for  time. 

"Ask  Sir  Robert,"  I  said. 


"H — !  You're  working  with  the 
C.T.R.  people  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  working  in  my  own  interests,"  I 
replied. 

'"pHERE  was  no  more  trouble  »f  that 
-*-  sort  with  Aiken.  He  returned  appar- 
ently to  the  management  of  his  mills.  Sir 
Robert  Jones  was  left  in  peace,  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  Aiken  tried  price-cut- 
ing  to  take  away  what  other  trade  our 
mills  had  outside  of  the  orders  from  the 
Guild.  That  failed  and  he  organized  a 
number  of  small  independent  wholesalers 
who  had  sprung  up  in  the  meantime,  into 
a  second  Guild,  thinking  he  could  by  un- 
derselling undermine  the  original  com- 
bination. But  by  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  our  goods  and  altering  our  prices  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  meet  him — a  thing 
we  were  better  able  to  afford  than  he  was 
— we  forced  the  rival  Guild  to  take  second 
place.  Meantime  Aiken  had  sold  what 
shares  he  owned  in  the  original  Guild  to  a 
British  pickle  manufacturer  from  whom, 
later  I  bought  them. 

I  recall  now  what  happened  the  summer 
I  was  appointed  by  the  Paris  bondholders 
of  the  Richelieu  Electric  Railway  to  take 
over  the  road  and  protect  their  interest. 
This  was  the  road  Sir  Robert  Jones  had 
so  grossly  mismanaged.  For  two  years 
he  had  kept  the  real  state  of  affairs  from 
getting  to  the  knowledge  of  the  majority 
shareholders  or  the  bondholders,  but  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  to  which  I  refer, 
old  Percard  had  quite  innocently  insisted 
upon  attending  the  shareholders'  meeting 
himself  instead  of  turning  over  his 
proxies.  Then  the  news  came  out!  Jones 
was  paying  dividends  and  interest  on  the 
bonds  out  of  capital!  Jones  was  saved 
from  prosecution  only  by  the  most  strenu- 
ous kind  of  wire-pulling  and  I,  at  the  re- 
quest of  old  George  Hanny — who  had 
some  mysterious  connection  even  with  the 
bondholders  of  the  defunct  electric  rail- 
way, was  appointed  to  reorganize  and 
straighten  out  the  tangle.  This  gave  me 
a  very  busy  year,  what  with  the  Guild, 
the  mills  and  certain  banking  and  rail- 
road interests  which  I  had  taken  in  hand, 
backed  by  Blondin,  of  Quebec.  I  had  no 
sooner  completed  the  reorganization  of 
the  Richelieu  than  old  Hanny  had  another 
and  a  more  important  proposal  to  make, 
and  I  had  just  set  out  to  accomplish  this 
mission  when  September  came. 

IT  was  one  of  those  brisk  Septembers 
that  seems  to  arrive  with  much  the 
same  manner  that  a  scolding  parent 
makes  an  end  to  the  child's  day  of  mis- 
chievous play.  It  came  blustering  and 
storming  out  of  the  north  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  clear  away  all  the  generous 
signs  of  summer.  Some  Septembers  have 
a  gentle  touch.  Summer  lingers  in  their 
companionship:  The  first  fall  winds  are 
rather  kindly  and  the  gradually  succes- 
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sion  of  frosts  changes  the  trees  slowly  and 
delicately  so  that  autumn  is  prolonged,  a 
glorious  pageant,  a  riot  of  sound  and 
color  like  a  continental  funeral.  This 
September  had  no  kindness  in  him.  In  a 
week  the  air  was  chilly.  The  wind  cried 
incessantly  in  the  eaves  of  the  house  on 
Jarvis  street.  There  came  days  of  cold 
rain  that  lashed  the  windows  bitterly  and 
spat  in  one's  face  if  one  ventured  abroad. 
When  the  last  of  the  thirty  days  had 
passed  the  trees  were  naked,  the  sky  was 
grim,  the  air  shrewish.  And  with  the 
leaves  had  gone  son  and  the  mother  of 
the  son. 

If  Aiken  had  known  it  he  could  have 
had  his  revenge  very  easily  in  those  days. 
He  could  have  raided  right  and  left  in  my 
now  widespread  interests.  I  should  have 
fought  nothing.  For  from  the  absorbing 
game  of  business  I  was  called  to  this 
other  realm  in  which  is  to  be  found  the 
only  real  democracy.  To  lose  one — slip- 
ping away  like  a  fluttering  light — was 
enough.    To  lose  both  was  numbing. 

Gentle  old  George  Hanny!  He  met  me 
one  day  in  Toronto — though  he  persists 
to  this  day  in  saying  he  did  not  come  pur- 
posely— and  tried  all  his  wiles,  and  they 
were  many,  to  bring  me  back  to  the  old 
level  of  business  intimacy.  Failing  that  he 
suddenly  insisted  that  he  was  feeling  ill — 
"all  tuckered  out,"  he  complained,  and 
wanted  me  to  see  him  aboard  his  car, 
which  was  then  lying  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Union  Depot  platform.  On  board  the 
car  his  fatigue  and  general  anxiety  con- 
tinued. He  insisted  that  I  remain  with 
him  and  even  when  it  was  night  time — we 
had  had  two  intervening  meals  in  his  sit- 
ting-room at  one  end  of  the  car — he  was 
not  content.  He  felt  ill,  he  said.  He  was 
going  to  sleep  on  board  that  night  and  I 
must  have  the  spare  state-room.  Since 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  go 
home,  I  remained. 

/"\NCE  in  the  night  I  heard  trainmen 
^^  talking  at  the  side  of  the  car  and 
looking  out  under  the  drawn  blind  saw, 
sleepily,  the  yellow  rays  of  switchmen's 
lamps.  One  of  these  was  tossed  up  and 
down  with  what  trainmen  call  the  over- 
arm movement,  and  our  car  began  to 
move.  The  swinging  lamp  had  been  a 
signal  to  an  engine  that  had  been  quietly 
coupled  on  in  the  night.  At  first  I  thought 
we  were  merely  being  shifted  from  one 
track  to  another  so  as  to  enable  the  termi- 
nal authorities  to  make  use  of  our  track, 
but  the  motion  of  the  train  continued  for 
a  suspiciously  long  time. 

Rising,  I  went  to  George  Hanny's  door. 
It  was  locked.  Uneasy,  I  hurried  toward 
the  rear  platform.  The  door  there  also 
was  locked.  Out  behind  us  I  could  see  the 
last  of  the  switch  lamps  and  semaphores 
of  the  city  yards  dwindling  into  the  dark- 
ness. We  were  running  fast  now.  We  were 
passing  the  King  street  subway — I  knew 
that  by  the  roar  underneath.  From  the 
forward  end  of  the  car  I  could  see  only 
the  blind  end  of  a  baggage  car  riding 


drunkenly   ahead   of   us  and   apparently 

the  only  car  between  us  and  the  engine. 

This  door  also  was  locked.    George  still 

slept.    I  went  back  to  my  room  and  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

In  the  morning,  George,  with  napkin 

tucked  into  his  collar — an  affectation  of 

democratic  principles  in  which,  partly  in 

irony,  he  delighted — was  addressing  him- 
self seriously  to  his  porridge. 

"Look  here  George,"   I   said,   "What's 

the  meaning  of  this?    We're  somewhere 

the  other  side  of  North  Bay.   What's  the 

idea?" 

"What's 

the   idea?" 

he  growled. 

"What  right 

you    got    to 

talk    t'    me 

that   way?" 

He     laid 

down    his 

po  r  r  i  d  ge 

spoon      and 

wiped    his 

m  oustache 

c  a  refully. 

"What  right 

you    got    to 

speak  to  me 

in  that  abu- 
sive     tone? 

Ain't      I 

treated   you 

proper?" 
"My  good 

Lord"  —  I 
was  peevish, 

"Don't  joke 

George.  I've 
got  business 
in  Toronto 
to-day — im- 
portant ap- 
pointments! 
What  sort 
of  a  joke  is  this?" 

"Joke?"  retorted  George  lowering  his 
white  eye-brows  and  glaring  like  a  pic- 
ture of  an  amiable  bear.  "Think  it's  a 
joke  for  me  to  arrange  with  the  G.P.R. 
for  passage  over  their  line  to  North  Bay 
and  a  special  train  over  our  own  tracks 
west  from  there  to — " 
"Where?"  I  demanded. 
"To—"  He  hesitated,  chuckling.  "Dam'f 
I  know."  He  sighed  and  resumed  his  por- 
ridge. 

"George  Hanny,"  I  said  solemnly,  "If 
I  lose  one  cent  by  this  fool  trick  of  yours 
— If  Aiken  or  anybody  gets  away  with 
anything  just  on  this  account — " 

"Never  mind  that,"  he  growled  over 
the  last  load  of  gruel  as  it  neared  his 
moustache.  "Want  me  to  spill  this  on  my 
vest?  If  you  lose  any  money  or  anything 
else — it's  your  own  fault  for  conducting 
such  a  nefarious,  not  to  say  notorious, 
sort  of  a  business.  Shouldn't  be  so  vulner- 
able." 

"I'm  not  vulnerable." 

"Then  you've  nothing  t'  worry  about. 
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I  am  too  old  for  the  front,  but  there  are  water  -  works  in  the  city 
nearby  which  have  to  be  guarded.  I  go  there  every  morning  for  an  eight- 
hour  vigil,  carrying:  a  night  stick  like  a  policeman,  and  a   revolver. 


Willie  has  some  calf's  liver  and  bacon 
for  you.    Don't  keep  him  waiting." 

Willie,  the  car  factotum,  white-clad  and 
smiling,  insinuated  the  work  of  the  car 
cook  under  my  attention.  It  was  excel- 
lent cooking  and  the  air  of  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  made  one  hungry. 

"All  right,"  I  capitulated,  "I'm  on." 

George  shoved  his  porridge  plate  aside 
and  chuckled. 

"Knew  it  last  night,"  he  sighed  and 
chuckled.  "Dam  fine  porridge  that! 
Toast  Willie." 

'  I  *HERE  was  no  order  to  that  trip,  no 
*■  schedule,  no  pre-arrangement.  Word 
had  gone  ahead  that  Hanny — he  was  now 
vice-president — was  on  his  way  West  and 
to  be  ready  for  him.  That  was  all.  Willie 
saw  to  the  victualling  of  the  car  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  We  took  enough  Pintsch 
gas  aboard  at  Winnipeg  to  last  for  a 
month.  At  Winnipeg  the  despatcher  sent 
word  to  know  which  way  Mr.  Hanny 
wanted  his  train  sent.  "Don't  care,"  re- 
plied George,  writing  the  message  on  the 
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back  of  an  old  envelope,  "Anywhere  you 
have  a  line  open  westward.  Only  send 
us  out  quick!" 

The  car  cleaners,  with  hose  and  broom, 
sweetened  the  car  just  in  time  to  let  a 
new  engine  back  on. 

"We  are  scheduled  to  reach — "  began 
the  conductor  coming  up  to  George,  but 
George  cut  him  short: 

"I  don't  want  t'  know  anything  about 
it,  John,"  he  said.  He  knew  all  the  men 
on  the  system  by  their  given  names.  "Just 
let  her  go  and  I'll  try  to  figure  out  where 
we  are  as  we  get  there." 

Traveling  in  this  irresponsible  way  we 
went  north  to  the  Battlefords  and  south 
into  the  border  country,  and  west — till 
one  morning  after  a  delightful  run  from 
Edmonton  to  Calgary,  within  sight  of  the 
foothills,  we  struck  west  and  arrived 
about  midnight  at  Banff.  Here  we  were 
laid  into  a  siding. 

There  was  never  such  a  holiday  in  my 
experience  and  never,  among  men,  such 
a  traveling  companion.  And  it  had  not 
been  idle  either.  We  planned  a  method 
by  which  the  rail  rates  east  of  the  lakes 
were  to  be  put  on  a  regular  basis,  instead 
of  being  left  to  be  determined  by  frantic 
competition.  It  was  decided  that  I  should 
approach  the  competitors  of  the  road  and 
arrange  for  standardizing  the  rules  of 
warfare.  When  I  returned  from  this  trip, 
browned  and  full  of  energy,  I  tackled  this 
task  and  in  three  months  had  it  completed. 
The  senseless  competition  on  freight  busi- 
ness was  to  be  regulated  by  agreement. 
Rebates  were  cut  out.  The  one  form  of 
competition  to  be  recognized  between  the 
roads  was  "service." 

'TpHE  steps  by  which  I  came  to  be  chair- 
J-  man  of  the  board  of  the  great  C.T.R. 
do  not  matter.  Hanny,  who  was  naturally 
next  in  order,  was  not  able  to  undertake 
the  responsibility.  I  stood  next  to  Hanny. 
Looking  back  on  the  days  when  I  worked 
for  old  man  Vandervort,  of  New  York,  I 
can  recall  his  early  railroad  and  general 
business  maxims:  It  is  service  that 
counts,  he  used  to  say,  and  it  is  service  we 
tried  to  make  count  on  the  C.T.R. 

And  now  you  say:  what  about  competi- 
tion? How  can  I  justify  attempts  to  re- 
move or  limit  it?  Just  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  absolute  monarchy  is  recognized 
as  the  most  desirable  form  of  government 
— provided  the  monarch  is  a  good  one — 
so  with  business.  Our  old  joke  in  Hanny's 
office  used  to  be,  "Absolute  monarchy 
modified  by  assassination" — a  quotation 
from  somebody  or  other  but  a  very  sound 
one.  The  application  of  this  principle  to 
business  would  be  absolute  combines 
limited  by  wise  state  regulations.  Price- 
cutting  as  a  means  of  getting  business  is 
utterly  and  absolutely  wrong.  There 
should  be  certain  fair  prices  for  certain 
goods,  and  if  the  goods  have  deteriorated 
by  long  keeping  or  if  styles  have  changed 
then  certain  reductions  might  be  admitted 
to  buyers  who  were  willing  to  buy  old 
goods  or  groods  that  were  no  longer  in 
fashion.  Short  of  these  conditions,  price- 
cuttins:  should  be  against  the  law.  It  is 
the  weak  man's  weapon  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  It  leads  to  all  sorts  of  evils.  It  re- 
acts eventually  against  the  workman  who 
made  the  goods — for  the  manufacturer 
who  sells  at  a  wrong  price  will,  in  the  end, 


have  to  cut  wages  or  discharge  workmen 
or  go  out  of  business ;  and  against  the  con- 
sumer who  is  charged  more  on  something 
else  in  order  that  a  bargain  may  be  of- 
fered him  in  tooth-paste  or  camphor  balls. 
The  combine  can  buy  to  better  advantage 
and  sell  to  better  advantage.  Once  hav- 
ing fixed  prices  it  can  maintain  them  at  a 
proper  level. 

The  only  protection  the  public  has  is 
the  personal  honor  of  the  men  who  share 
that  power  among  them.  Yet  great  trade 
combines  are  as  inevitable  as  rain. 
Whether  some  day  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernments will  be  so  clearly  understood 
and  so  wisely  fulllled  that  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  foster  huge  combines  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  them  in  due  control,  I  do 
not  venture  to  guess.  But  that  these  com- 
bines must  come  and  must  grow  even 
greater  I  have  no  doubt. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  furniture 
trade  of  Canada  was  carried  on — so  far 
as  the  producing  end  was  concerned— by  a 
large  number  of  small  factories  scattered 
all  over  Ontario.  A  few  local  people  would 
get  together  the  money  and  find  the  prac- 
tical man  they  needed.  He  would  secure 
a  building,  put  in  machinery  and  men,  get 
out  a  set  of  designs  and  proceed  to  manu- 
facture the  goods.  Were  the  goods  as  well 
designed  and  as  well  made  as  they  are 
now?  Were  they  as  cheap?  I  think  not. 
The  general  quality  of  house  furnishings 
in  the  country  was  very  poor.  You  would 
find  in  one  city  parlor  furniture  that  came 
chiefly  from  one  factory  and  had  that  de- 
sign, with  all  its  merits  and  demerits.  You 
would  find  in  another  locality  the  pro- 
ducts of  another  factory.  There  was  no 
general  clearing-house  of  designs,  no 
standardization  of  practice.  To-day  the 
furniture  factories  of  Canada  are  almost 
all  within  the  organization  of  one  con- 
cern. In  one  city  they  make  beds  and  in 
another  dining-room  furniture  and  so  on. 
Production  is  cheaper,  for  materials  are 
bought  cheaper  and  there  is  a  maximum 
of  labor  efficiency.  There  is  also  a  mini- 
mum of  distribution  cost.  Designs  are 
infinitely  better. 

A  FEW  shrewd  men,  seeing  the  oppor- 
tunity far  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  labor  and  capital  have  made  fortunes 
in  other  lines  by  exploiting  this  idea. 
They  have  combined  various  factories 
and  have  sometimes  floated  more  stock 
than  was  necessary.  The  rights  and 
wrongs  of  stock-watering  do  not  matter. 
The  practice  has  often  offset  what  good 
was  accomplished  by  the  combination  by 
adding  a  burden  of  dividend-demanding 
shareholders  to  the  liabilities  of  their 
combines.  Even  under  such  a  handicap 
most  of  these  organizations  are  prosper- 
ing. They  cannot  fail  to  prosper  better 
than  the  small  factories  all  of  them  fight- 
ing against  one  another. 

The  next  greatest  and  the  final  combine 
the  world  will  see  achieved  before  the  dawn 
of  cosmopolitanism — which  will  never  ar- 
rive— will  be  the  combination  of  farmers. 
Here  is  the  great  example  of  the  evils  of 
bad  organization.  Not  only  is  the  Can- 
adian farmer  losing  money  but  the  Can- 
adian consumer  is  losing.  Look  over  the 
list  of  Canadian  imports  and  you  will  see 
that  we  import  food  that  we  have  no  right 
to  be  importing  because  we  can  grow  it 


at  home.  Why  are  we  importing  it?  Be- 
cause there  is  scarcely  any  organization 
among  the  farmers  of  Canada.  It  is  left  to 
the  haphazard  methods  of  each  farmer  to 
judge  what  crop  he  will  put  in  each  year. 
There  is  some  sort  of  crude  effort  made  by 
the  Government  to  advise  the  farmer 
what  are  the  best  crops  to  put  in,  but  even 
that  is  not  sufficient.  If  the  farmers  of 
Canada,  or  even  the  farmers  of  small  sec- 
tions of  the  country  were  organized  so 
that  their  production  would  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  market  to 
which  they  had  access  food  would  be 
cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  the  farmer 
would  get  a  better  return  for  his  goods. 
What  organization  has  done  for  Ameri- 
can fruit-growers  and  how  the  lack  of  it 
has  injured  Canadian  fruit-growers  in 
Western  Canada  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
glance  at  the  case  of  British  Columbia. 
The  difficulty  in  that  province  has  not 
been  the  growing  of  the  fruit  but  the  mar- 
keting of  the  fruit.  At  first  glance  that 
scarcely  seems  a  problem.  There  are  the 
plains  and  the  populous  cities  of  the 
plains  in  need  of  the  peaches,  apples, 
pears  and  plums  of  the  Okanagan  Valley. 
The  nearest  competitive  Canadian  fruit- 
growing country  is  east  of  the  great  lakes. 
The  Americans  have  to  haul  their  fruit 
from  south  of  the  boundary  line  and  have 
to  pay  duty  to  enter  Canada.  Yet  the 
plains  are  fed  chiefly  by  American  fruit 
because  the  American  fruit  farmers  are 
organized.  The  growing,  the  picking,  the 
packing,  shipping,  selling,  cash-collecting 
and  bookkeeping  are  standardized  and 
centralized.  Added  to  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  commence  shipments  some- 
what earlier  than  the  British  Columbia 
growers,  is  the  fact  that  through  efficient 
organization  the  costs  of  fruit  f.o.b.  Cal- 
gary are  the  same  as,  if  not  indeed  less, 
than  the  costs  of  British  Columbia  fruit 
at  the  same  point.  The  American  grower 
meantime  has  combined  with  the  growers 
of  citrus  fruits  farther  south.  The  Cal- 
gary dealer  who  wants  to  get  lemons  and 
oranges  at  good  prices  finds  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  buy  his  apples  and  pears  from 
the  same  organization.  Organization 
overcomes  the  tariff  and  even  transporta- 
tion.  It  is  the  key  to  success. 

T  COMMENCED  this  series  of  loosely 
•*•  connected  chapters  on  the  day  that 
old  Methune  dismissed  the  charge  that 
had  been  brought  against  me  by  the 
Crown  Attorney  in  my  home  city,  of  form- 
ing "combines  in  restraint  of  trade." 
Methune  accepted  my  explanation  and  be- 
lieved the  evidence  shown  on  our  books. 
We  are  experts  in  organization.  We  had 
been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing 
and  the  cost  of  handling  milk  and  bread 
and  other  important  products,  and  our 
reductions  had  been  natural  reductions 
justified  by  reductions  in  cost.  This  I 
showed  Methune.  The  other  small  dealers 
were  selling  their  goods  at  a  higher  price 
because  their  costs  were  higher.  They 
were  forcd  to  admit  this  to  the  court. 

But  one  thing  I  did  not  tell  Methune. 
I  could  raise  prices  to-morrow  if  I  wanted 
to.  What  control  has  he  or  has  anyone 
else  over  us?  That  is  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  Wholesalers'  Guild. 
Tempted  by  power  that  lay  in  our  hands 
Continued  on  Page  69 
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HEN  France 
was  in  the 
midst     of     a 


By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


great      revolution, 

when  her  throne  was  tottering  and  her  people  were 
in  a  panic,  a  colossal  figure  rose  to  the  situation.  A 
young  unknown  man,  but  one  with  a  master  mind, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  to  meet  the  great 
emergency.  He  knew  what  to  do  and  he  boldly  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  command  the  situation.  So  it  came 
about  that  the  youthful  Corsican,  who  not  many 
years  before  had  walked  the  streets  a  poor,  dejected 
student,  considering  himself  a  failure  and  contem- 
plating suicide,  stepped  to  the  front,  seized  a 
nation's  helm,  and  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  present  European  war  is  making  marvelous 
revelations  of  men  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
world.  Many  who  considered  themselves  very  com- 
mon, ordinary  mortals  a  few  months  ago  have  un- 
expectedly stepped  into  the  limelight.  Fame  is 
very  busy  in  this  cruel  war,  very  busy  on  the  battle 
field  discovering  men  who  have  never  before  found 
themselves.  Raw  youths  who  have  just  joined  the 
colors  are  doing  heroic  things  which  only  yesterday 
they  did  not  dream  they  could  possibly  do;  and 
veterans  are  renewing  their  youth  and  tapping 
sources  of  power  which  would  have  remained  dor- 
mant, unknown  even  to  themselves,  but  for  their 
country's  supreme  need. 

Many  of  you  may  be  disappointed  with  your 
past.  What  you  have  accomplished  is  perhaps  a 
mere  apology  for  the  life  you  expected  to  live,  and 
the  things  you  fully  believed  you  would  do.  But 
how  do  you  know  that  you  have  yet  discovered 
yourselves?  How  do  you  know  that  there  is  not 
something  of  the  Napoleon,  of  the  Wellington  in 
you,  something  of  the  same  heroic  power  which 
made  these  stupendous  world  figures;  which  is 
making  heroes  and  leaders,  world  figures  of  the 
history  that  is  being  written  to-day  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe?  How  do  you  know  but  that  you 
have  been  carrying  up  to  the  present  moment  great 
possibilities  locked  up  within  yourself  because  of 
the  lack  of  just  the  right  stimulus? 

Many  a  man  has  been  surprised  at  the  sudden 
unlocking  of  the  door  into  a  new  chamber  of  his 
possibilities  at  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
years  of  age.  All  through  life  we  are  constantly 
surprised  by  revelations,  new  glimpses  of  ourselves, 
which  show  we  have  only  been  using  a  part  of  our 
forces,  oftentimes  a  very  small  part,  because  of  our 
ignorance  of  the  great  possibilities  locked  up  with- 
in us.  How  many  when  unexpectedly  thrust  into 
positions  of  responsibility  developed  splendid  quali- 


ties which  they  had 
never  previously 
utilized?  They  did 
not  even  know  that 
they  possessed  them  and  thus  had  never  used  them. 

'  I  *  HE  truth  is  most  of  us  are  virtually  strangers 
-*-  to  ourselves.  We  know  much  less  of  ourselves 
than  we  do  of  those  about  us.  The  great  majority  of 
us  never  find  our  highest  most  potent  self.  We  live 
in  the  basement  of  our  being,  down  among  our 
weaker  traits  and  our  animal  propensities.  Only 
now  and  then  one  ventures  into  the  upper  stories 
of  his  life  in  search  of  his  higher  powers  and  pos- 
sibilities. The  majority  of  people  go  to  their  graves 
without  ever  discovering  these,  because  they  don't 
know  how  to  find  them,  where  to  look  for  them. 
They  are  not  trained  to  look  within,  and  they  die 
without  discovering  themselves. 

"In  education,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "the  pro- 
cess of  self-development  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  fullest  extent.  Children  should  be  led  to  make 
their  own  investigations,  and  to  draw  their  own  in- 
ferences. They  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible, 
and  induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible. 
Humanity  has  progressed  solely  by  self-instruction; 
and  that  to  achieve  the  best  results  each  mind  must 
progress  somewhat  after  the  same  fashion,  is  con- 
tinually proved  by  the  marked  success  of  self-made 
men." 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  success 
of  the  methods  of  self-discovery  and  self-develop- 
ment advocated  by  the  great  Victorian  philosopher 
is  to  be  found  in  General  Sir  William  R.  Robertson, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  now  serving  in  France 
under  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces, 
General  Sir  John  French 

Although,  owing  to  the  nature  of  his  duties  the 
name  of  this  great  man  does  not  figure  to  any  extent 
in  war  dispatches,  and  is  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  outside  world,  his  rise  from  the  ranks  to  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  is  well  known  to  the  army  itself. 

The  story  of  his  career  is  as  inspiring  as  it  is 
unique.  Thirty-three  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, young  Robertson,  a  powerfully-built  country 
lad,  went  up  to  London,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Ninth  Lancers.  He  had  received  only  the  rudi- 
ments  of  an  education  at  an  elementary  school ;  but 
having  resolved  at  the  outset  to  make  the  most  of 
himself,  he  began  at  once  to  supplement  this  by  a 
course  of  self-instruction.  He  invested  his  shilling 
a  day,  the  pay  of  a  British  private,  in  books,  and 
not  content  with  studying  in  his  spare  time,  while 
engaged   in   grooming  his  horse  and  cleaning  his 
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accoutrements,  he  used  to  get  his  comrades  to  read  to  him 
from  the  English  classics. 

P  ROMOTION  from  the  ranks  is  not  frequent  in  the  army, 
*-  but  after  ten  years  young  Robertson  passed  the  very 
stiff  examination,  which  gave  him  a  commission  in  the 
Third  Dragoon  Guards.  From  this  time  on,  owing  solely 
to  his  determination  and  his  persistent  efforts  to  bring  out 
and  utilize  every  bit  of  the  ability  locked  up  within  him, 
his  career  has  been  one  series  of  unbroken  successes.  In 
India  he  found  his  first  great  opportunity,  where,  by  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  many  of  the  native  dialects,  he  per- 
formed distinguished  services,  impossible  to  an  officer  not  a 
lingual  expert.  He  also  distinguished  himself  for  gallantry 
in  action.  In  South  Africa  he  earned  the  praise  of  Lord 
Roberts  and  Kitchener  for  getting  things  done  when  others 
had  failed.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  Staff 
College,  an  institution  which  gathers  the  ablest  officers  of 
the  army  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  war. 
He  went  to  France  as  Quartermaster-General  to  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force,  where  his  success  in  keeping  this 
army  overseas  supplied  has  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Staff. 

As  a  brother  officer  said  of  this  remarkable  self-made 
man:  "Every  one  must  admire  him.  He  has  won  his  way 
without  influence  against  odds  by  sheer  hard  work,  making 
the  most  of  his  natural  gifts." 

TF  every  human  being  could  be  aroused  to  his  possibilities, 
A  to  the  potencies  that  are  latent  within  him,  and  would  do 
his  best  to  utilize  them,  so  rapid  would  be  our  advance,  so 
marvelous  the  change  in  conditions,  we  should  not  know  this 
old  world  at  the  end  of  a  single  year. 

"But  how  do  I  know,  how  can  I  be  sure  that  I  have  any 
undiscovered  ability,"  young  people  often  say  to  me.  "If  I 
only  knew  that  I  had  the  ability  of  a  Roosevelt  or  an  Elihu 
Root,  if  I  were  sure  of  myself,  sUre  that  I  could  stand  at 
the  head  of  my  profession,  there  is  no  amount  of  hard  work, 
of  application,  of  drudgery,  I  would  not  undertake.  No 
matter  how  many  years  it  would  take  if  I  were  sure  of 
ultimate  success  I  should  not  mind  the  work  or  the  time." 

No  one  can  be  absolutely  sure  of  his  ability  until  he  has 
proved  it,  tested  it.  If  a  Roosevelt,  an  Elihu  Root,  a  General 
Robertson,  and  all  other  successful  men  had  not  taken  the 
first  steps  that  called  out  what  was  in  them  they  never  could 
have  succeeded  to  the  extent  they  have. 

Why  do  we  not  all  have  that  enthusiasm  in  our  work, 
that  force  and  persistence  which  stimulate  the  great  singer, 
the  famous  artist,  the  successful  actor,  the  noted  specialist, 
to  the  incessant,  everlasting  effort  to  improve  in  his  or  her 
specialty?  Because  most  of  us  are  not  willing  to  work  hard 
enough  for  the  initial  successes  that  spur  us  to  further 
endeavor;  or  we  want  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  end 
before  we  begin. 

While  you  are  wasting  your  time,  envying  the  empire 
achievers,  the  race  masters,  you  are  losing  an  opportunity 
for  enlarging  your  ability,  for  promoting  your  own  advance- 
ment. While  you  are  wondering  what  that  mysterious 
power  is  which  changes  a  mere  operative  into  a  superin- 
tendent, a  floorwalker  into  a  proprietor,  a  bell-boy  into  a 
hotel  manager,  a  chorus  girl  into  a  star,  a  poor  unknown 
lawyer  into  a  Blackstone,  a  district  school  teacher  into  a 
college  president,  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  into  a  dis- 
tinguished general,  there  are  those  with  no  more  ability 
than  you  have  who  are  actually  making  this  transformation 
right  before  your  eyes. 

Dig  down  into  yourself;  there  is  where  you  will  find 
your  power;  there  is  where  you  will  find  the  key  to  your 
progress. 

SINCE  time  began  the  human  race  has  been  hunting  for 
help  to  bear  its  misfortunes,  to  improve  conditions,  to 
alleviate  pain  and  disease,  but  ever  seeking  relief  from 
without.  We  are  just  beginning  to  find  that  the  help  we 
have  been  crying  for  and  looking  for  is  inside  and  not  out- 


side of  us.  The  power  to  obtain  anything  we  need  or  ever 
can  want  is  within  us  awaiting  release,  opportunity  for 
expression. 

What  we  bring  out  of  ourselves  depends  largely  on  the 
energy  and  persistency  of  the  call  we  make  upon  the  great 
within  of  ourselves,  on  the  interior  resources  locked  up  in 
us.  Many  of  these  resources  lie  very  deep  within  our  being 
and  ordinary  occasions  do  not  awaken  and  summon  them  to 
the  aid  of  the  average  man  or  woman.  It  takes  a  great 
crisis,  even  a  calamity,  to  reveal  some  of  us  to  ourselves. 

Hundreds  of  men  who  thought  they  were  absolutely 
ruined  when  they  had  lost  everything,  even  their  homes, 
in  the  great  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906, 
were  surprised  to  discover  that  what  at  the  time  seemed 
the  greatest  calamity  of  their  lives  was  in  reality  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  It  proved  to  be  just  the  developer  they  needed; 
it  knocked  out  from  under  them  all  props  and  crutches,  and 
revealed  to  them  potencies  and  reserves  of  power  which 
they  had  never  dreamed  they  possessed.  It  was  when  they 
lost  everything  that  their  eyes  were  turned  in  and  they  really 
discovered  themselves.  They  were  surprised  to  find  that 
where  they  had  previously  depended  on  things,  on  property, 
on  money  capital,  on  friends,  on  influence,  they  now  found 
an  infinitely  greater  force  at  their  service.  The  power  to 
retrieve  their  material  fortunes  was  only  a  small  part  of 
their  discovery. 

'TpHE  experience  of  those  men  was  somewhat  like  that  of 
■*■  a  placer  miner,  who  for  years  had  worked  the  bed  of  a 
ravine  in  a  California  valley,  hoping  some  day  to  find  "pay 
dirt,"  a  fortune.  Many  a  time  he  was  tempted  to  give  it  up, 
for  he  began  to  think  -if  he  remained  that  he  would  surely 
die  in  poverty.  But  one  night  came  a  great  flood  from  a 
cloudburst  in  the  mountains.  It  swept  through  the  valley 
and  carried  away  thousands  of  tons  of  sand.  The  miner 
thought  that  all  his  little  possession,  every  possibility  of 
making  good,  had  gone  with  it.  But,  behold,  when  the 
waters  had  cleared  away  he  found  undreamed-of  wealth — 
gold  which  had  lain  in  and  under  the  sand  far  beyond  his 
reach.  The  thing  which  he  thought  had  ruined  his  life  had 
made  him  wealthy. 

This  is  an  age  when  efficiency  and  science  are  constantly 
discovering  new  sources  of  productive  power,  discovering 
•  and  bringing  great  fortunes  out  of  what  a  few  years  ago 
was  considered  waste  material,  absolutely  useless  for  any 
purpose.  To-day  we  are  finding  that  nothing  is  useless.  We 
are  working  everything  into  usable  values. 

We  get  light  from  the  electric  current  in  proportion  t» 
the  number  of  candle  lights  on  the  electric  bulb.  A  four- 
power  candle  lamp  cannot  take  off  the  light  of  a  sixteen- 
candle-power  lamp.  We  are  human  bulbs  attached  to  the 
great  universal  current  of  force  and  power,  and  the  light 
which  we  give  off  depends  on  the  candle-power  of  our  lamps. 
Many  people  go  through  life  with  a  little  dim  four  or  one- 
candle  light,  not  because  they  lack  power  to  generate  a 
stronger  light,  but  because  they  never  learned  to  put  it  on. 
Why  be  a  candle  when  you  can  be  an  arc  light? 

Some  people  do  not  seem  to  know  how  to  take  stock  of 
themselves,  do  not  know  what  are  their  assets  and  what 
their  liabilities.  They  underrate  themselves  until  they  get 
into  the  right  place  or  put  forth  their  full  strength. 

How  often  we  hear  men  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
perfectly  amazed  at  their  rapid  advancement  in  their  busi- 
ness or  profession,  that  they  had  very  little  idea  that  such 
a  thing  was  possible  to  them,  when  they  began.  They 
thought  they  were  doing  the  best  in  them  away  back  at  the 
start,  before  they  ever  began  to  achieve,  but  they  found 
they  had  not  been  utilizing  anything  like  their  full  strength. 


YOU  may  honestly  believe  you  are  doing  your  level  best 
in  your  work,  that  you  are  using  every  bit  of  your 
energy  and  to  the  best  possible  advantage.   In  other  words, 
you  may  believe  that  you  are  utilizing  all  of  your  powers, 
Continued  on  Page  68. 


"It  has  always  been  a  pro- 
found belief  of  mine  that  the 
things  which  people  regard 
as  next  to  impossible  are  the 
easiest  things  to  do.  Conse- 
quently I  have  always  set 
myself  out  to  perform  the 
next-to-impossible  wherever 
1  have  run  against  it." 

The  Secret  of 

Van  Home's 
Success 

By  C.  Lintern  Sibley 

AS  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
many  a  happy  visit  to  the  home  of 
Sir  William  Van  Home,  and  of 
many  happy  hours  of  intimate  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  give  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  unofficial  side  of  his  char- 
acter that  will  interest  many  who  only 
knew  him  as  a  mighty  force  in  transpor- 
tation and  finance  in  Canada. 

First,  a  little  anecdote.  I  called  on  him 
one  day  immediately  on  his  return  from 
one  of  his  periodical  trips  to  his  beloved 
land  of  Cuba.  We  were  sitting  in  his 
study — or,  rather  one  of  his  studies,  for 
he  had  two  in  his  Montreal  home — when 
in  walked  his  handsome,  little  grandson. 
He  had  come  to  welcome  his  grandfather 
home. 

The  face  of  the  great  man  beamed  with 
love  and  pride.  "Hello,  my  little  fellow," 
he  said,  "Come  and  give  grandpa  a  kiss." 

The  two  hugged  one  another  in  a  lov- 
ing embrace. 

"I  want  you  to  play  horses,"  said  the 
little  boy. 

"Do  you?"  said  grandpa.  "Well,  come 
along,  then." 

Down  on  his  hands  and  knees  went  the 
great  Sir  William.  The  boy  sprang  on 
his  back,  gave  him  a  wallop  in  the  place 
where  a  wallop  should  properly  be  ap- 
plied, and  cried,  "Gee  up!" 

And  then  I  saw  the  man  who  built  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  man  who 
had  won  fame  and  wealth  and  honor  such 
as  comes  only  to  few  men  in  any  age,  gal- 
loping around  the  room  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  playing  the  fractious,  high-spirited 
horse  for  the  uproariously-delighted  boy 
who  rode  him. 

The  noise  attracted  other  playmates  of 
Sir  William.  In  ran  a  couple  of  his  dogs, 
scenting  fun.  They  were  mad  with  delight 
when  they  saw  what  was  doing.  Barking 
at  the  heels  of  the  spirited  thoroughbred, 
they  made  him  snort,  and  kick,  and  shy, 
and  cavort  in  great  style,  so  much  so  that 
if  the  horse  hadn't  forgotten  at  times  that 
he  was  a  horse,  the  third  in  the  line  would 
certainly  have  broken  his  neck. 


The   Late   Sir   William    Van    Iloruc 


There  you  have  an  illuminative  picture 
of  Sir  William  at  home.  The  incident  was 
typical  of  him.  No  man  ever  had  a  hap- 
pier, more  joyous  home  life  than  he.  He 
was  worshipped  by  every  member  of  his 
family,  and  he  worshipped  them.  Life  for 
him  was  a  glorious  banquet,  full  of  zest 
and  enjoyment,  and  always,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  power  and  his  happy  person- 
ality, he  made  it  a  glorious  banquet  for 
those  who  were  near  to  him. 

HIS  intimates  included  people  of  every 
walk  in  life.  His  extraordinary 
achievements,  and  the  high  station  to 
which  he  attained,  never  made  him  self- 
conscious.  He  liked  people  for  what  they 
were,  not  for  what  they  had.  People,  with- 
out wealth,  title  or  social  distinction  were 
admitted  to  his  intimacy  equally  with  the 
highest  in  the  land,  and  were  entertained 
by  him  in  his  home  in  the  same  whole- 
hearted and  regal  way.  Just  as  he  was  the 
joyous  companion  of  his  grandson,  so  he 
was  the  joyous  companion  of  all  in  whose 
personality  he  found  a  responsive  chord, 
irrespective  of  any  other  consideration. 

And  what  an  amazing  wealth  of  inter- 
ests he  had  in  business,  finance,  science, 
art,  literature,  and  travel  to  attract  him 
to  people  in  numerous  walks  of  life! 

He  could  talk  entertainingly,  and  often 
with  an  amazing  profundity  of  special 
knowledge,  on  almost  any  subject.    And 


his    anecdotes    and    reminiscences    were 
legion. 

HOW  did  this  man,  who  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  who  started  earning  his 
own  living  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  achieve 
such  wonderful  success  in  business,  and 
such  wonderful  artistic  and  intellectual 
success  as  were  his?  He  told  me  once 
what  he  considered  was  the  secret  of  his 
success. 

"It  has  always  been  a  profound  belief 
of  mine,"  he  said,  "that  the  things  which 
people  regard  as  next  to  impossible  are 
the  easiest  things  to  do.  Consequently  I 
have  always  set  myself  out  to  perform  the 
next-to-impossible  wherever  I  have  run 
against  it." 

He  gave  me  many  instances.  I  will  re- 
late a  few. 

His  first  great  task  in  Canada — the 
building  of  the  C.P.R. — was  one.  He 
passed  over  generalities  and  came  to  an 
instance.  There  was  the  building  of  the 
line  in  the  then  terrible  country  north  of 
Lake  Superior. 

The  C.P.R.  had  run  out  of  funds — had 
hardly  a  dollar  in  hard  cash  to  its  name, 
and  didn't  know  where  to  raise  any  more. 
It  was  necessary  to  pour  an  army  of  work- 
men into  the  North  Shore  country,  and 
keep  them  at  work  there  for  months.  How 
was  the  company  to  pay  them?  Every- 
body said  it  was  next  to  impossible. 
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"Then  that's  the  easiest  thing  to  do," 
said  Sir  William. 

He  set  his  mind  to  work,  and  he  found 
a  way.  It  was  in  the  fall.  The  country 
would  soon  be  ice-bound  and  snow-bound. 
If  he  were  to  get  together  a  great  army 
of  workmen,  and  pour  them  into  the  coun- 
try north  of  Lake  Superior  where  the  line 
was  to  be  built,  why  almost  as  soon  as 
they  got  there,  the  ice  and  snow  would 
come,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
out,  if  they  wanted  to.  And,  of  course,  if 
the  ice  and  snow  prevented  them  from 
getting  out,  it  would  equally  prevent  the 
paymaster  from  getting  in !  Consequently 
he  would  be  in  a  position  to  get  the  line 
built  without  having  any  money  in  im- 
mediate sight  for  paying  the  men  who 
built  it! 

And  that  is  actually  what  he  did! 

"Of  course,"  he  remarked,  "the  next 
next-to-impossible  thing  was  to  get  the 
money  in  the  spring.  Fate  came  along 
and  helped  me  there,  as  Fate  has  a  habit 
of  doing  when  you  attempt  the  next-to- 
impossible.  I  have  always  said  that  the 
C.P.R.  ought  to  erect  a  monument  in 
honor  of  the  Riel  rebels.  For  it  was  the 
Riel  rebels  who  really  brought  about  the 
building  of  the  C.P.R.  The  first  rebellion 
pointed  out  the  need  of  connecting  East- 
ern and  Western  Canada  by  railway  for 
military  purposes.  Thus  the  idea  of  the 
C.P.R.  was  born.  The  second  rebellion 
showed  the  importance  to  the  country  of 
the  line  while  it  was  actually  being  built, 
and  showed  the  importance  when  most 
people  were  regarding  it  as  a  piece  of 
stupendous  and  utterly  superfluous  folly. 

"For  just  at  the  time  when  I  was  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  scheme  to  adopt 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  men,  and 
thinking  I  had  run  up  against  something 
at  last  that  actually  was  impossible,  along 
came  the  second  rebellion.  The  need  at 
once  arose  for  transporting  troops  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  I  had  just  got 
enough  of  the  work  done  to  be  able  to 
offer  the  new  C.P.R.  line  for  the  purpose. 
By  hook  and  by  crook  we  managed  to 
transport  the  troops  over  the  new  line, 
and  to  save  the  country.  The  tremendous 
importance  of  the  line  had  been  dramati- 
cally illustrated.  There  was  no  trouble 
after  that  in  getting  the  money.  But  it 
was  not  known  how  I  had  counted  on  the 
ice  and  snow  keeping  the  paymaster  out 
while  the  army  of  men  was  working  on 
month  after  month  in  expectation  of  his 
coming." 

T  HAVE  already  published  a  story  he 
-*■  gave  me  of  how  he  came  to  build  the 
railway  in  Cuba.  That  story,  by  the  way, 
was  another  of  his  illustrations  of  the 
comparative  ease  of  performing  the  next- 
to-impossible.  Visiting  Cuba  just  after 
the  Spanish-American  war,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  railway  across  it. 
When  he  set  about  the  job,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  next-to-impossible  to  do  it. 
Five  companies,  two  of  them  American, 
already  organized  for  this  purpose,  had 
found  it  absolutely  impossible.  The 
trouble  was  this.  A  United  States  mili- 
tary governor  had  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  country. 
Neither  the  Spanish  authorities  nor  the 
people  themselves  were  able,  therefore,  to 
grant  a  charter.    Equally  the  American 


authorities  were  unable  to  do  so  owing  to 
the  Foraker  amendment,  which  prohibited 
the  granting  of  public  franchises  in  a 
place  under  military  occupation. 

"Splendid!"  exclaimed  Sir  William. 
"Here's  a  job  to  my  liking." 

He  immediately  bought  up  land  right 
across  the  island  for  a  right-of-way  for 
his  railway,  in  one  case  buying  an  estate 
of  30,000  acres  "at  a  clip"  because  he 
could  not  otherwise  get  the  strip  he 
wanted. 

As  nobody  could  prevent  him  from 
building  a  railway  on  his  own  land,  he 
set  to  work  building  the  line  in  sections. 
There  was  one  obstacle,  and  he  knew  it 
from  the  start — he  would  ultimately  have 
to  get  a  charter  to  connect  these  sections 
across  the  public  roads  of  the  island.  He 
built  his  different  sections,  and  had  the 
railway  all  completed  except  for  them. 
By  generous  treatment  he  had  got  the 
whole  people  enthusiastic  for  the  project, 
and  also  utterly  downcast  when  they 
found  that  the  railway,  almost  ready  to 
open  for  traffic,  had  to  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  carried  over  the 
highways. 

Petitions  to  the  Military  Governor  to 
help  the  people  to  get  this  great  boon  of 
a  railway  into  operation  began  to  pour 
in — secretly  helped  along  by  Sir  William's 
agents. 

SIR  WILLIAM  had  a  plan  all  the  time, 
and  when  conditions  were  ripe  he 
went  to  the  Governor.  He  told  of  the 
money  he  had  spent  in  the  enterprise.  He 
referred  to  the  public  clamor  for  the  line. 
He  asked  for  a  charter. 

The  Governor  was  obdurate.  The  thing 
could  not  be  done. 

Sir  William  refused  to  believe  that  a 
man  of  the  Governor's  great  ability  and 
experience — he  must  be  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  experience,  he  said,  or  he 
would  never  have  been  entrusted  with 
such  an  important  charge  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States — he  refused  to  believe  that 
a  man  of  the  Governor's  great  ability  and 
experience  could. not  find  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  He  was  sure  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernor would  only  give  the  thing  careful 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  help  him  in 
the  great,  the  ruinous  difficulty,  in  which 
he  (Sir  William)  found  himself,  and 
would  be  able  forever  to  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Cuban  people.   And  so  on. 

The  Governor  was  impressed  by  Sir 
William's  confidence  in  his  ability  and  ex- 
perience. 

"Now  just  think  the  thing  over,"  said 
Sir  William,  "and  I  will  come  back  to- 
morrow morning,  and  hear  what  jou  de- 
cided in  the  matter." 

From  the  Governor  Sir  William  drove 
off  in  post  haste  to  a  lawyer  friend,  who 
happened  to  be  the  Governor's  confidential 
adviser. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe,"  he  said  to 
this  lawyer,  "that  the  Governor  will  be 
sending  to  you  shortly  for  your  advice 
over  the  question  of  my  railway.  Now 
the  trouble  is,  as  you  know,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  grant  a  franchise.  Suggest  to 
him  that  he  grant  me  a  revocable  permit 
to  extend  the  railway  over  the  public 
highways." 

Sir  William  knew  that  once  he  got  a 
permit,  business  and  public  considerations 


would  make  it  most  inexpedient  ever  to 
revoke  it. 

Even  while  he  was  talking  to  the 
lawyer,  a  summons  to  the  latter  from  the 
Governor  arrived. 

The  next  morning  Sir  William  called 
on  the  Governor.  "Well,  have  you  found 
a  way?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Governor.  "How 
would  a  revocable  permit  do?" 

A  revocable  permit!  Sir  William  was 
horrified  at  the  idea.  Build  a  railway  on  a 
permit  that  might  be  revoked  at  any  time? 
Impossible!  Not  to  be  thought  of!  He 
argued  and  expostulated. 

But  the  Governor  was  adamant.  There 
was  no  other  way. 

"So  I  accepted  a  revocable  permit,"  re- 
marked Sir  William.  "I  died  hard,"  he 
added,  with  a  whimsical  smile.  "But  I 
took  good  care  to  die." 

And  his  railway  was  connected  over  the 
public  highways,  he  said,  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  greased  lightning  he  had  ever 
witnessed. 

The  psychologic  insight  he  showed  in 
dealing  with  the  Cuban  people  and  the 
military  Governor  was  characteristic  of 
him. 

He  always  sized  up  his  man,  and  dealt 
with  him  accordingly. 

U  E  once  told  me,  with  every  evidence 
*-  -*-  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction,  of 
his  famous  bouts  with  Goldwin  Smith. 
At  one  period  during  the  building  of  the 
C.P.R.  there  was  a  bitter  right-of-way 
controversy.  Goldwin  Smith  took  sides 
against  the  C.P.R.  and  attacked  that  com- 
pany with  all  the  ability  and  trenchant 
argument  of  which  he  was  capable.  Sir 
William  recognized  that  he  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly able,  adroit,  and  influential  op- 
ponent. It  was  of  vital  moment  that  Gold- 
win  Smith  should  not  win  out.  It  was  also 
obvious  that  there  was  a  strong  danger 
of  his  doing  so.  There  was  only  one  thing 
to  do — shut  him  up. 

Sir  William  recognized  that  this  was 
next  to  impossible.  He  laid  his  plans 
accordingly. 

Every  argument  that  Goldwin  Smith 
put  forward  Sir  William  replied  to.  But 
he  replied  to  it  not  by  argument,  but  by 
abuse. 

"I  replied  to  his  arguments,"  he  said, 
"by  abuse,  couched  in  the  most  violent 
language  permissible  to  publish  in  the 
newspapers.  Goldwin  Smith  was  a  scholar 
of  refinement  and  delicacy.  I  knew  that 
if  I  answered  him  in  violent  and  abusive 
language  he  would  consider  it  beneath 
him  to  be  engaged  in  such  a  vulgar  brawl. 
I  decided  that  every  time  he  put  his  sensi- 
tive nose  out  of  his  silken  nest  I  would 
drop  a  lump  of  mud  on  it.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded. Goldwin  Smith  declined  to  engage 
in  a  public  controversy  with  such  a  vulgar 
fellow  as  I  was.  Incidentally  the  C.P.R. 
won  out." 

T  AM  afraid  that  Sir  William's  experi- 
*■  ences  with  politicians  were  not  very 
happy  ones.  Yet  he  did  turn  politician. 
The  principle  on  which  the  last  election 
was  fought  stirred  him  out  of  himself. 
He  came  out  as  a  most  strenuous  oppon- 
ent of  reciprocity.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  join  the  politicians  on  the  platform. 
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He  made  his  debut  as  a  public  speaker  be- 
fore a  crowded  audience  in  the  Monument 
Nationale,  Montreal,  and  made  a  capital 
speech  which  was  all  the  more  effective 
because  it  did  not  come  with  the  glib  flu- 
ency of  the  practised  orator. 

This  reminds  me  that  he  took  great 
pride  in  literary  expression.  He  believed 
in  compressing  into  the  smallest  possib.<; 
number  of  words  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information  or  feeling,  as  the 
case  might  be.  When  newspaper  men 
called  on  him  for  an  interview  he  would 
sometimes  talk  to  them  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  giving  them  a  prodigality  of  "good 
stuff."  Then  he  would  summarize  the 
whole  thing  in  one  written  paragraph 
and  forbid  them  to  publish  one  word 
beyond  the  paragraph  he  had  writ- 
ten. No  amount  of  argument  or  plead- 
ing would  prevail  on  him  to  allow 
anything  of  what  he  had  been  saying  to 
be  added  to  this  paragraph.  Nothing  that 
could  be  added,  he  maintained, 
could  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion that  that  one  paragraph 
was  intended  to  convey  as  to 
his  opinion  on  the  subect  under 
discussion.  The  following  mes- 
sage which  he  wrote  as  an  in- 
terview on  the  death  of  King 
Edward  will  show  with  what 
grace  and  succinctness  he  actu- 
ally could  express  himself  in 
one  paragraph: 

'The  awful  event  is  stunning 
in  its  suddenness,  and  I  can 
hardly  so  soon  collect  my 
thoughts  to  express  my  sense  of 
the  loss  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world.  Certainly  the  death 
of  King  Edward  will  be  more 
universally  felt  and  mourned 
than  that  of  any  other  sover- 
eign, save  Queen  Victoria,  since 
the  world  began.  It  has  come  at 
a  most  unfortunate  time  for 
England — a  time  when  the  poli- 
tical situation  needs  so  much 
liis   able   and   tactful  guidance." 

A  S  is  well  known,  Sir  Wil- 
-**-  Ham  Van  Home  was  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  col- 
lectors of  art  on  the  continent. 
His  house  on  Sherbrooke  street, 
Montreal,  is  from  basement  to 
roof  one  luxurious  museum  of 
examples  of  old  and  modern 
masters  of  painting,  carving 
and  ceramics.  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  private 
collections  in  the  world.  Sir 
William  was  himself  an  artist  of  extra- 
ordinary ability,  and  a  connoisseur  of 
recognized  authority.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  advisers  of  the  well- 
known  connoisseurs'  periodical,  the  Bur- 
lington Magazine,  of  London. 

It  is  outside  the  purpose  of  this  sketch 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  any  of  his  pic- 
tures. Sufficient  to  say  that  many  of  the 
most  famous  artists  who  ever  lived  are 
represented  in  the  collection,  and  one  pic- 
ture alone,  Velasquez's  masterpiece — a 
life-size  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain — 
is  valued  at  over  half  a  million  dollars.  I 
have  been  with  him  on  occasions  for  five 
or  six  hours  at  a  stretch,  going  through 
his  collection  with  him,  and  listening  to 
his  entertaining  talk  on  art  and  life.  And, 
so  extensive  and  absorbing  is  the  collec- 
tion that  never  have  I  come  away,  after 
all  those  swiftly-passing  hours  among  it, 
without  feeling  that  I  had  after  all  but 


merely  glimpsed  it.  It  is  an  astonishing 
thing  that  one  man  alone  could  crowd  into 
one  lifetime  all  the  thought  and  know- 
ledge and  energy  that  must  have  gone  to 
the  acquirement  of  so  extraordinarily  ex- 
tensive and  representative  a  collection — 
and  that  man  one  of  the  busiest  captains 
of  industry  who  ever  lived.  For  this  was 
not  a  collection  made  for  him.  He  did  it 
himself,  every  object  being  the  result  of 
his  own  personal  selection  and  judgment; 
often  acquired  only  as  the  result  of  a  long 
journey  overseas.   And  the  cost  of  it! 

"I  suppose,"  I  said  to  him  one  day, 
"that  you  don't  know  what  you  really 
have  spent  on  the  collection?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  do,"  he  replied,  "I  know  ex- 
actly what  it  has  cost  me." 

"Well,  how  much?"  I  asked.  We  had 
been  talking  too  freely  for  him  to  regard 
the  question  as  an  impertinence. 

"Well,  it's  so  much,"  he  replied,  "that 
I  wouldn't  like  to  tell  a  soul  how  much. 


A  message  in  Sir  William's  handwriting   on    the   death   of 
Edward    the    Seventh. 


But  I'll  tell  you  this.  The  collection  is 
worth  two  million  dollars  at  the  lowest." 
Considering  that  one  canvas  alone  out 
of  hundreds  of  famous  pictures,  many  of 
them  the  artists'  masterpieces,  is  worth 
half  a  million  dollars,  he  must  have 
priced  his  collection  at  an  exceedingly 
modest  figure. 

U  E  had  one  room  full  of  his  own  paint- 
-*■  ■*•  ings,  for  the  amazing  thing  was  that 
in  odd  moments  of  his  crowded  life  he  had 
taught  himself  to  paint,  and  paint  with 
extraordinary  power  and  felicity.  There 
was  nothing  amateurish  about  his  work. 
He  had  the  power  and  the  sureness  of 
touch  that  enabled  him  to  paint  a  lovely 
landscape  or  seascape  in  from  one  to 
three  hours.  One  of  his  pictures  took 
around  eight  hours  to  do,  and  he  thought 
that  a  remarkably  long  time. 

Nobody,  he  said,  ever  taught  him  to 


paint.  He  considered  that  nobody  with  a 
talent  for  painting  wanted  an  instructor ! 
"Buy  paints  and  get  to  work  is  the  way 
to  learn,"  he  remarked.  "That  is  what  I 
did." 

In  addition  to  his  landscapes  and  sea- 
scapes he  leaves  behind  him  an  extra- 
ordinary legacy  of  his  own  art.  He  made 
it  his  practice  to  keep  posted  up  to  date 
an  illustrated  catalogue  of  his  ceramics 
and  other  objets  d'art,  of  which  he 
had  thousands.  He  always  made  a 
thumb-nail  water-color  sketch  of  every 
piece  he  purchased.  This  was  in  his  day 
book.  Each  of  these  sketches  was  a  per- 
fect facsimile  in  color  and  even  in  micro- 
scopic detail.  In  the  case  of  pottery  not 
only  was  the  crackle  in  the  glaze  faith- 
fully depicted,  but  even  the  "sub-crackle" 
beneath  the  glaze.  As  opportunity  afford- 
ed, he  followed  up  this  thumbnail  sketch 
by  a  "life-size"  water-color  drawing  for 
the  main  catalogue.  As  still  life  paint- 
ings I  have  never  seen  more 
perfect  examples  of  the  paint- 
er's art.  He  showed  me  a  thick 
volume  of  this  catalogue  that 
he  was  just  completing.  It  had 
in  it,  not  only  a  painting  of 
each  piece,  but  a  written  de- 
scription as  well,  with  its  his- 
tory, and  everything  interest- 
ing pertaining  to  it. 

"I  have  over  forty  volumes 
like  that  in  my  strong  room 
downstairs,"  he  said. 

"What,  all  your  own  work?" 
I  exclaimed,  astonished. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "And  all 
that  work  has  been  done  as  a 
recreation,  in  odd  moments.  I 
always  felt  that  I  could  not 
spare  time  for  odd  work  like 
this  until  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  all  this  catalogue 
has  been  done  after  that  time. 
Some  day,"  he  added  with  a 
smile,  "when  people  see  that 
they  will  think  it  is  the  whole 
life  work  of  one  man.  And  it 
has  only  been  done  in  the  spare 
moments  of  a  man  whose  life 
work  has  been  something  very 
different." 

By  the  way,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  Sir  William  was 
a  man  who  needed  very  little 
sleep.  In  fact,  so  little  that  he 
maintained  that  sleeping  was  only  a  habit, 
and  one  in  which  he  only  indulged  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  time.  He  would  think 
nothing  of  working  through  the  whole 
night. 

Occasionally  when  I  called  at  his  house 
he  would  be  engaged.  On  such  occasions 
he  would  say,  "Just  wander  around  the 
house  and  look  at  the  pictures.  Go 
wherever  you  like.  I  will  be  with  you  as 
soon  as  I  get  through." 

On  one  such  occasion  he  found  me  in 
his  long  gallery  upstairs,  looking  at  a 
model  of  an  old  warship  of  the  sailing  era. 
"Ah,  you've  found  my  latest  treasure!" 
he  exclaimed.  "I've  just  got  that  over 
from  Europe."  And  then  followed  an- 
other amazing  revelation  of  the  man's 
catholicity  of  taste.  He  had,  I  found,  a 
collection  of  over  eighty  of  the  original 
models  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
warships — the     original      models      from 
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which  some  of  the  most  famous  fighting 
ships  in  naval  history  were  built.  Ships 
that  have  long  since  disappeared! 

"I  started  collecting  them  many  years 
ago,"  he  remarked,  "before  the  idea  of  the 
historical  value  of  these  models  had 
seemed  to  strike  anyone.  I  have  now  the 
finest  collection  of  these  models  in  exist- 
ence." 

A  ND  so  it  went.  One  was  always  get- 
^~*-  ing  amazing  new  revelations  of  the 
many-sided  character  of  this  king  among 
men. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  art  to  salt.  But 
I  am  tempted  to  give  another  story  of  an- 
other revelation.  The  conversation  some- 
how passed  to  butter. 

"At  one  time  Canada  could  not  turn 
out  butter  to  compete  with  the  world — 
not  as  regards  quality,  I  mean,"  he  said. 
"As  it  was  so  important  that  Canada's 
butter  should  be  exported  at  good  prices, 


I  set  to  work  to  study  butter.  I  found 
that  the  real  fault  lay  with  the  salt  that 
was  used.  Canada's  butter  was  the  worst- 
salted  butter  on  the  market.  So  I  studied 
salt." 

And  then  he  launched  into  a  scientific 
disquisition  on  salt. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  found 
in  Canada  exactly  the  kind  of  salt  that 
was  wanted.  That  was  the  famous  Wind- 
sor salt,  the  industry  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  founding. 

"The  result  of  using  that  salt  was  that 
from  being  the  worst-salted  butter  on  the 
market,  Canada's  became  the  best,"  he 
said,  "and  the  whole  quality  of  Canada's 
butter  henceforward  was  equal  to  the 
world's  best." 

OIR  WILLIAM  VAN  HORNE  seemed 
^  equal  to  every  problem  and  every  task 
with  which  he  was  ever  faced.  The  full 
story  of  what  his  energy,  his  optimism, 
his  courage,  and  his  genius  have  done  for 


Canada  will  never  be  adequately  told.  It 
has  been  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Do- 
minion that  it  has  been  the  country  in 
which  he  has  worked  out  his  life's  tasks. 

His  loyalty  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  was  unbounded.  He  was  proud 
of  them,  proud  of  their  achievements  and 
their  success.  Of  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy,  his  life-long  comrade  and  successor 
in  office,  he  was  particularly  proud. 

"I  feel,"  I  once  heard  him  say,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  C.P.R., 
"that  I  have  done  one  good  thing  for 
Canada,  at  any  rate — I  brought  Sir 
Thomas  Shaughnessy  to  this  country." 

And  every  one  who  was  ever  intimate 
with  him  will  say,  I  think,  with  the 
physician  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness,  that  "He  was  the  kindest  man  I 
ever  knew,"  and  with  Sir  Thomas  Shaugh- 
nessy that  his  was  "A  great  mind,  a  great 
heart,  and  a  lofty  soul." 
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When  Will  the  War  End? 

World  Opinion  Inclines  Toward  Belief  in  Protracted  Struggle  Still 


UNDOUBTEDLY  the  question  which 
looms  foremost  in  the  world's  mind 
is  the  probable  duration  of  the  war. 
All  other  considerations  of  moment  lead 
directly  or  indirectly  to  that  gigantic 
question  mark  which  obscures  the  horizon 
of  world  thought.  Everything  depends 
upon  it. 

More  space  is  devoted  to  speculation  on 
the  length  of  the  war  than  to  any  other 
topic.  The  consensus  of  opinion  based 
on  the  present  position  of  the  belligerents, 
is  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  a  long  way 
off.  The  close-locked  position  of  the 
armies  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  im- 
possibility of  a  decisive  result  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  the  adamant  determina- 
tion to  persist  expressed  on  both  sides  and 
the  reserves  of  strength  still  untapped  all 
point  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
peace  will  come  only  with  the  exhaustion 
of  the  weaker  side.  Neutral  experts  have 
now  ceased  to  predict  the  outcome  and 
content  themselves  with  reserved  specu- 
lation, althought  the  confidence  of  the 
allied  peoples  is  unshaken. 


A  notable  summary  appears  in  World's 
Work,  in  which  a  discussion  of  the  posi- 
tion on  land  begins  with  the  significant 
statement:  "The  balance  sheet  of  the 
war  to  date  points  to  a  long  war."  The 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  so  far  Germany 
has  had  the  better  of  it  on  land  but  the 
article  goes  on   to  say: 

There  are  many  other  elements,  how- 
ever, that  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  what  may  be  termed  the  "military 
morale"  of  a  nation;  that  is,  its  ability 
to  stay  with  the  game  and  consistently 
work  toward  the  end  in  view,  no  matter 
what  the  sacrifices  involved  may  be.  The 
second  is  the  efficiency  and  economy  with 
and  the  smoothness  and  placidity  with 
which  it  works.  This  is  also  a  matter 
largely  dependent  upon  the  nation's  "mil- 
tary  morale." 

The  other  considerations  are  economic 
and  relate,  first,  to  the  available  supply 
of  trained  men  to  replace  the  losses  due 
to  casualties  incident  to  war,  and  second- 
ly, to  the  arrangement  and  supply  of 
materials  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  armies,  as  well  as  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation at  home. 


The  estimates  show  that  the  losses  in 
killed  and  prisoners,  in  proportion  to  the 
annual  contingent  of  available  males,  fall 
most  heavily  on  France,  next  on  Russia, 
then  Austria.  Russia  has  stood  stupen- 
dous losses  and  in  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  out  of  Russia's  total 
population  of  174,000,000  probably  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  it  is  actually 
available  for  drawing  personnel  for  the 
army.  England's  losses  in  personnel  in 
proportion  to  her  total  arms-bearing  po- 
pulation is  very  small.  Out  of  its  total 
of  7,500,000  available  males  it  has  had 
only  400,000  casualties  in  battle. 

Now  as  to  the  economic  side — the  En- 
tente Allies  have  their  lines  of  communi- 
cation by  sea  open  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  So  long  as  these  remain  open,  the 
Allies  cannot  run  short  of  provisions  and 
raw  materials,  at  least,  with  which  to 
fabricate  all  necessary  instruments  of 
war.  The  Teutonic  allies,  however,  have 
their  communications  by  sea  completely 
dominated  by  the  navies  of  their  enemies 
except  in  the  Baltic.  England  controls 
the  seas  to  a  greater  extent  to-day  than 
has  the  navy  of  any  nation  in  history.  As 
a  result,  Germany  and  Austria  are  con- 
fined, in  so  far  as  their  foreign  commerce 
is  concerned,  to  dealings  with  the  Scandi- 
navian States,  Holland,  the  Balkans, 
Switzerland  and  Turkey.  As  to  food 
Austria-Hungary  is  self-supporting  in  all 
essentials,  and  Germany,  due  to  the  care 
with  which  agriculture  has  been  fostered, 
produced  within  itself  when  the  war  be- 
gan all  but    20    per    cent,    of  the  total 
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amount  of  food  consumed.  Since  the  war 
began  the  continuance  of  the  food  supply 
has  been  provided  for  in  two  ways:  first, 
by  curtailing  the  unnecessary  use  and 
waste  of  food;  and  secondly,  by  increasing 
the  area  of  cultivation,  not  only  in  its  own 
confines  but  also  in  the  occupied  territory 
of  Belgium,  France,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
This  has  been  supplemented  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  by  importations  from 
the  neutral  states.  In  so  far  as  food  is 
concerned,  though  there  may  be  shortages 
of  some  classes  of  food  and  though  prices 
may  be  expected  to  increase  during  the 
coming  year,  there  is  no  prospect  at  pres- 
ent that  in  that  time  a  serious  shortage 
will  exist. 

Turning  to  the  war  at  sea,  World's 
Work  finds  that  the  struggle  has  been 
very  one-sided  in  results  at  least.  The 
preponderance  of  strength  in  favor  of  the 
allied  fleets  which  existed  at  the  start  has 
since  been  very  materially  increased. 
After  giving  figures  to  prove  this  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is   given: 

Altogether,  Germany  is  relatively  in  a 
worse  state  of  naval  strength  than  she 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is 
true  that  the  strategic  portion  of  her  fleet 
isolates  both  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
fleets  of  Russia  so  effectually  that  the  lat- 
ter are  incapable  of  joining  with  their 
friends  to  aid  any  attack  against  German 
naval  forces.  But  this  advantage  is  bal- 
anced by  the  similar  isolation  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  the  Turkish  fleets.  Notwith- 
standing the  submarine  warfare  of  "attri- 
tion," the  numerical  superiority  against 
Germany  has  nearly  doubled,  and  consid- 
ering all  classes  of  ships  she  is  outnum- 
bered by  about  three  to  one. 

Speaking  of  the  important  results  gain- 
ed through  the  operations  at  sea  the  fol- 
lowing are  outlined: 

The  British  army  in  France  has  been 
reinforced  and  supplied  at  will,  without 
either  damage  or  great  inconvenience  be- 
ing suffered  from  the  sea  forces  of  Ger- 
many. Certain  supplies  essential  to 
carrying  on  the  war,  particularly  copper, 
cotton,  rubber,  and  leather,  except  such 
as  have  leaked  through  neutral  ports, 
have  been  denied  to  Germany.  Economic 
conditions  in  Germany  have  grown 
steadily  worse,  until  at  present  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  are  high  priced, 
and  opposition  to  the  war  has  sprung  up 
in  some  quarters.  German  overseas 
trade  has  been  annihilated;  her  flag  has 
been  swept  from  the  oceans;  and  conse- 
quently she  has  suffered  severely  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  England  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  freely  supplied  from 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  food  and 
with  both  manufactured  and  raw  ma- 
terials. Her  ships  roam  the  seven  seas 
in  safety;  her  trade  and  manufactures 
flourish;  and  she  is  becoming  wealthy 
while  her  enemies  are  suffering  impover- 
ishment— as  has  always  come  to  pass  dur- 
ing wars  fought  since  she  has  been  mis- 
tress of  the  seas. 

The  importance  of  the  last  mentioned 
advantage  accruing  from  command  of  the 
seas — that  is,  the  material  enrichment  of 
the  nation  possessing  the  stronger  fleet 
while  her  enemies  are  made  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty — cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated in  the  present  war  in  which  the 
land  forces  are  so  evenly  balanced  as  to 
prevent  an  early  decision,  and  probably  to 
cause  the  issue  to  be  finally  decided  by 
material  and  financial  endurance.  It  is 
conceivable  that  Germany  could  be  event- 
ually brought  to  terms  on  this  account 


even  after  being  successful  on  land 
against  both  Russia  and  Italy. 

Summing  up  naval  operations,  World's 
Work  says: 

So  inconspicuous  have  been  the  import- 
ant events  afloat,  compared  to  the  vast 
and  momentous  operations  ashore,  that 
the  observer  on  the  "side  lines"  has  been 
unconsciously  diverted  from  a  true  appre- 
ciation of  the  influence  of  the  great,  silent, 
unseen,  potential  power  of  the  various 
fleets  upon  the  course  of  epoch-making 
events. 

The  balance  sheet  at  sea,  then,  points 
to  a  long  war,  unless  either  economic  or 
military  pressure  forces  the  Teutonic  al- 
lies to  the  extremity  of  risking  a  general 
battle  at  sea.  And  on  the  other  h'and  the 
English  command  of  the  sea  makes  a  com- 
plete German  victory  impossible,  for  the 
German  arms  cannot  reach  English 
shores. 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
Germany  is  striving  for  a  quick  decision. 
The  prospect  of  a  long  struggle  is  fear- 
some to  the  advisers  of  the  Kaiser,  the 
chances  are  too  strongly  against  them. 
Hence  the  grand  campaign  against  Rus- 
sia. To  crush  Russia  or  to  bring  her  to 
terms  was  the  whole  objective  of  Teutonic 
strategy  inasmuch  as  that  was  the  only 
possible  short  cut  to  a  quick  and  success- 
ful peace.  The  question  of  the  duration 
of  the  war  depends  to  some  extent,  there- 
fore, on  the  eastern  campaign.  In  this 
connection  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views publishes  an  able  article  by  Frank 
H.  Simonds,  which  handles  the  Russian 
campaign  in  authoritative  style.  It  is 
sufficient  to  quote  the  conclusion  of  this 
able  article  to  arrive  at  the  view  gener- 
ally acepted  of  the  outcome: 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  German 


strategy  had  in  mind  two  objects.  The 
first  and  far  more  grandiose  was  the  dis- 
posing of  Russia.  On  getting  a  decision 
in  the  east,  Germany  had  risked  a  larger 
part  of  all  the  reserves  that  it  is  conceiv- 
able there  remain  to  her.  She  had  resign- 
ed the  offensive  in  the  west,  giving  Great 
Britain  at  least  four  months  to  bring  on 
her  armies  and  develop  her  munitions  fac- 
tories. A  similiar  respite  had  been  grant- 
ed to  the  French. 

But  if  the  decision  escaped  her,  then 
Germany  could  at  the  least  occupy  lines 
as  advantageous  to  her  as  were  those  that 
she  took  after  the  Marne.  The  line  of 
the  Niemen,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Dniester 
could  be  held  with  far  fewer  men  than 
the  old  front;  the  menace  to  Austria 
would  be  fought  on  Russian  territory; 
the  poles  might  be  enlisted  in  the  armies 
of  the  Central  Powers.  Such  results 
would  be  far  from  the  decision  hoped  for 
and  sought,  but  would  show  real  profit— 
a  profit  calculated  to  satisfy  German 
public  opinion  and  give  Germany  still 
more  hostages  for  the  negotiations  for 
peace  that  might  come. 

Yet  to  occupy  Poland  at  the  cost  of  half 
a  million  casualties — added  to  an  equally 
large  number  in  Galicia  and  doubled  by 
the  Austrian  casualties  in  the  same  cam- 
paigns,— and  not  eliminate  Russia,  might 
prove  in  the  end  a  German  defeat.  This, 
unless  Russia  could  be  persuaded  to  make 
peace  while  her  armies,  although  undes- 
troyed,  were  heavily  beaten  and  a  large 
sweep  of  her  territories  occupied.  Ines- 
capably, the  conclusion  forces  itself  upon 
the  observer  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
eastern  campaign  was  to  get  peace  with 
Russia,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Rus- 
sian army,  by  the  conquest  of  Russian  ter- 
ritory— by  either  or  by  both.  If  this 
should  fail  (and  a  few  weeks  must  decide 
this) ,  Warsaw  might  prove  another  Ant- 
werp,— a  brilliant  military  feat,  barren 
of  any  but  local  consequences. 


Is  Peace  a  Practical  Possibilty? 

Echoes  From  a  Controversy  Waging  in  Neutral  America 


FOR  a  century  the  world  has  seen  an 
extensively  developed  peace  move- 
ment. Since  the  commencement  of 
the  great  war,  the  clamor  for  universal 
peace  has  increased.  And  so  a  bitter  con- 
troversy has  been  raised  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  any  movement  that  has  the 
pevention  of  war  as  its  object.  Pacificists 
point  to  the  horrors  of  the  present  con- 
flict and  declare  that  never  again  must 


Civilization :    "So    you    think   you   have  discovered   some- 
thing,  do   you?     Well,   just   take  a  squint  at  me." 

— Donahey,   in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


the  world  be  convulsed  by  war.  And  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
about  universal  peace,  parry  with  the 
question:  If  a  nation  decides  to  declare 
war  how  can  she  be  stopped  except  by 
war? 

The  United  States  is  the  battle-ground 
of  the  controversialists  and  American  pub- 
lications are  carrying  much  matter  from 
both  standpoints.  The  strongest  expon- 
ent of  "preparedness"  and  of  war  when 
war  is  necessary  is  ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  In  the  course 
of  an  article  in  the  Metro- 
politan Magazine  he  takes 
his  stand  in  the  following 
vigorous  terms : 

During  the  past  year  the 
activities  of  our  professional 
pacificists  have  been  exer- 
cised almost  exclusively  on 
behalf  of  hideous  interna- 
tional iniquity.  They  have 
struck  hands  with  those  evil 
enemies  of  America,  the  hy- 
phenated Americans,  and 
with  the  greediest  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  only  god  is 
money.  They  have  sought  to 
make  this  country  take  her 
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stand  against  right  that  was  downtrod- 
den, and  in  favor  of  wrong  that  seemed 
likely  to  be  successful.  Every  man  or 
woman  who  has  clamored  for  peace  with- 
out daring  to  say  that  peace  would 
be  a  crime  unless  Belgium  was  re- 
stored to  her  own  people  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  wrongdoing  as  that  from 
which  she  has  suffered  provided  against, 
has  served  the  Devil  and  not  the  Lord. 
Every  man  or  woman  who  in  the  name  of 
peace  now  advocates  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  those  nations 
who  have  had  the  manliness  to  fight  for 
the  redressing  of  Belgium's  wrongs,  is 
serving  the  Devil  and  not  the  Lord. 

Another  writer,  William  Hard,  pres- 
ents in  Everybody's  Magazine  a  strong 
argument  to  the  effect  that  great  reforms 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  shedding  of 
blood.  He  outlines  the  idea  vigorously 
as  follows: 

Yet  it  is  precisely  through  "turmoils" 
and    "disorders"    that    every    new    great 


France  fought  all  Europe  for  it  once — 
and  fought  itself  within  itself  four  times 
— and  got  it.  But  the  men  who  gave  the 
first  final  proof  of  perfect  devotion  to  it 
are  buried  at  Naseby. 

When  we  think  of  what  those  men  did 
for  us  and  for  the  whole  world,  and  of 
how  they  did  it,  surely  we  must  find  some- 
thing very  perverse  in  the  language  I  am 
now  about  to  quote  from  certain  Pacific- 
ists. They  met  at  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment in  New  York — fine,  earnest  men  and 
women — many  of  them  well-known  per- 
sonages— and  at  last  composed  an  ac- 
count of  war  in  which  there  are  no  more 
favorable  words  than  these: 

"It  has  scattered  like  burst  shrapnel  the 
hands  of  the  sculptors  and  the  violinists, 
the  limbs  of  the  hurdlers  and  the  swim- 
mers, the  sensitive  muscles  of  the  mech- 
anics and  weavers,  the  throats  of  the  sing- 
ers and  interpreters,  the  eyes  of  the  as- 
tionomers  and  painters." 

True.  And  tragic.  But  life  often  comes 
to  be  a  choice  between  tragedies.  To  stop 
playing  the  violin  is  a  tragedy.  To  fail 
to  get  political  liberty — to  fail  to  get  in- 


The  Imperialist  Hunt  for  Happiness.    Adaptation  of  picture  by  R.   Hennehprsr. — De   Amsterdammer. 


liberty  has  been  achieved.  The  decisive 
event  in  the  history  of  the  liberties  of  the 
English-speaking  race  was  not  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Petition  of  Right,  but  the  Bat- 
tle of  Naseby. 

Thither  came  Charles  the  First,  the 
"Accurst,"  with  his  legal  claim  to  govern 
without  Parliament.  Thither  came,  to 
oppose  him,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  with 
the  cousins  and  neighbors  of  the  men  who 
sailed  to  Plymouth  Rock.  They  ought  to 
have  spent  a  thousand  years  "persuad- 
ing" Charles  and  his  successors  with  pro- 
grams and  platforms  and  pageants  by 
Percy  Mackaye.    Instead, 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points 
all  in  a  row 

Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  de- 
luge on  the  dikes, 

The  Roundhead  yeomen  burst  on  the 
ranks  of  the  Accurst, 

And  at  a  shock  they  scattered  the  forest 
of  his  pikes. 

And  when  he  fled  from  that  field,  ab- 
solute monarchy  fled  with  him  out  of 
English-speaking  lands  forever. 

Russia  has  never  fought  a  real  war  to 
get  the  Supremacy  of  Parliament,  and 
it  has  never  got  it.  Germany  has  never 
fought  a  real  war  to  get  the  Supremacy 
of  Parliament,  and  it  has  never  got  it. 


dustrial  liberty — to  fail  to  get  whatever 
has  developed  to  the  point  of  being  supre- 
mely right — that  is  a  tragedy,  too. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  Manifesto  there  are  a  number 
of  men  who  are  believers  in  industrial 
democracy,  in  industrial  self-government. 
Let  us  ask  them  a  personal  question.  Poli- 
tical self-government  was  won  only  by 
fighting.  If  it  should  appear  that  indus- 
trial self-government  can  be  won  only  by 
fighting,  would  they  fight? 

If  they  would,  what  about  the  eyes  of 
their  astronomers  and  the  sensitive 
muscles  of  their  weavers? 

If  they  would  not,  their  remedy  is  in- 
deed the  World  State — the  one  sure  means 
of  keeping  hurdlers  hurdling  in  perman- 
ent peace,  and  fiddlers  fiddling  even  amid 
the  fires  of  misery  with  which  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  is  surrounded. 

For  years  and  years  the  "Concert  of 
Europe,"  the  combined  judgment  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  listened  to  the 
cry  of  agony  from  Turkish  Macedonia, 
and  told  the  victim  to  stay  on  the  rack  in 
the  name  of  "peace."  In  1912  the  Slavs 
and  Greeks  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  de- 
termined to  drive  the  Turks  finally  back 
into  Asia  and  make  Macedonia  European 
again. 

Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  is 
a  man  so  able  and  so  public  spirited  that 


he  is  president  of  "The  American  Society 
for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes."  He  is  exactly  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  be  appointed  to  an  Inter- 
national Court.  What  does  he  say  about 
Macedonia? 

He  deplores  the  weakness  of  the  "Con- 
cert of  Europe."  That  Concert  forbade 
the  Balkan  states  to  go  to  war  and  it  for- 
bade them,  later,  to  "appropriate"  Turk- 
ish territory.  The  Balkan  states  dis- 
obeyed. They  fought;  they  won ;  and  they 
"appropriated"  the  countrysides  which  a 
band  of  Asiatic  marauders  had  stolen 
from  their  forefathers  and  which  these 
for  five  centuries  merely  taxed  and  plund- 
ered. Mr.  Marburg  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  Concert  of  Europe  was  not  so  or- 
ganized as  to  have  been  able,  by  force,  to 
prevent  this  violation  of  the  world's 
"peace,"  this  "self-seeking"  of  the  Balk- 
an states  and  this  "appropriation"  of 
Turkish  territory. 

No,  let  us  not  clothe  any  such  tribunal 
with  omnipotence  as  long  as  the  local 
ideals  and  the  local  needs  of  the  world  re- 
main so  various — and  often  so  evidently 
unintelligible  to  the  world's  mass-mind. 

Voluntary  System 

By  a  Former  Canadian,  Donald  MacMas- 
ter,  K.C.,  M.P.,  England 

T  ORD  KITCHENER  has  done  fairly 
-*— '  well  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men 
he  has  got  together.  In  this  connection  a 
great  deal  of  credit  is  given  to  what  is 
called  the  voluntary  system.  But  it  is  not 
the  system  that  is  entitled  to  the  credit — 
the  real  credit  is  due  to  the  men  them- 
selves. It  is  an  utter  displacement  of  the 
actual  situation  to  credit  the  system  with 
what  is  really  due  to  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  had  voluntarily  assumed  not 
only  their  own  burden,  but  also  that  of 
others.  The  fault  of  the  voluntary  system 
is  that  it  is  unequal  and  unfair,  because  it 
places  upon  the  willing  and  the  patriotic 
the  burden  of  doing  their  own  and  their 
neighbor's  fighting,  and  leaves  the  slackers 
out.  What  is  wanted  is  that  we  should 
adopt  a  system,  not  one  that  would  dis- 
locate what  has  been  done  already,  but  a 
system  for  the  war  that  would  impose 
equality  of  legal  obligation  (because  there 
is  now  equality  of  duty)  on  every  man  fit 
to  bear  arms,  particularly  the  young  and 
the  unmarried,  to  go  to  the  front  and  do 
service  for  the  country  there,  or  to  go  into 
the  factory  or  the  office  at  home  and  there 
do  that  service  which  would  best  con- 
tribute to  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful 
result.  We  are  imperilling  our  national 
existence  by  the  delay,  firstly,  in  provid- 
ing munitions,  and,  secondly,  in  provid- 
ing this  system  of  national  service  by 
which  every  man  would  render  the  obliga- 
tion he  owed  to  the  State  equally  with  his 
brother  man — the  young  men  being  taken 
first.  Fortunately,  our  young  men  are  not 
as  a  rule,  funkers,  but  are  fighters,  who 
are  willing  to  serve  on  sea  or  land:  but 
the  existing  system  is  absolutely  unfair 
in  this  respect,  that  many  married  men 
had  to  go  to  the  front  and  take  the  place 
of  unmarried  men,  with  the  result  that 
the  national  purse  was  being  unduly 
taxed,  because  for  every  man  who  unfor- 
tunately lays  down  his  life  or  is  disabled, 
the  State  incurs  a  large  monetary 
tion. 
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What  is  a  Man  Worth? 

The  Values  Appraised  of  Present-Day  Leaders 


WHAT  is  a  man  worth?  It  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  How- 
ever, George  H.  Cushing  essays 
a  partial  answer  in  the  Illustrated  World 
and  succeeds  in  linking  together  some 
very  interesting  information  as  follows: 
A  contractor,  a  few  days  ago,  tele- 
scoped this  whole  discussion:  "A  man 
from  his  collar  band  down  is  worth  $2  a 
day  and  no  more.  From  the  collar  band 
up,  he  is  worth  far  more.  In  fact,  his 
value  is  almost  anything  he  can  get." 
This  theory  puts  a  man  on  the  operating 
table  and  by  a  major  operation  divides 
him  into  two  parts.  The  lower  nine-tenths 
is  a  carcass  which  loses  value  quickly  be- 
cause it  must  compete  with  machines  and 
dumb  animals.  The  upper  one-tenth  where 
lives  the  man  himself,  is  in  competition 
only  with  other  men  and  hence  is,  po- 
tentially, worth  far  more. 

Accident  insurance  companies  and 
those  which  agree  to  pay  compensation 
to  injured  workers,  perform  the  same 
mental  operation,  only  they  divide  the 
body  into  many  parts  and  appraise  each. 
Thus,  a  man  whose  head  is  hurt  seriously 
is  considered  as  dead.  He  gets  the  dead 
man's  portion,  or  full  payment.  Below 
the  head,  the  carcass  is  split  up  into  parts 
with  a  cash  value  put  upon  each.  Any 
one  who  has  bought  an  acicdent  insurance 
policy  can  by  referring  to  it  get  an  accu- 
ration  notion  of  what  his  fingers,  toes, 
arms,  legs,  etc.,  are  commonly  supposed 
to  be  worth. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  a  mere  head 
has  no  value.  Everybody  has  one,  yet  every 
one  is  not  valuable.  The  value  is  not  in  the 
head  itself  but  in  certain  qualities  of  the 
brain  housed  therein.  A  mere  head  may 
be  used  as  a  target  for  balls  at  a  side 
show.  As  such  its  rental  price  is  about  $2 
per  day. 

But  a  brain,  inside  a  head,  has  invented 
in  an  hour  a  match  box  which  sold  for 
$20,000;  a  foot  powder  which  sold  for  a 
million ;  a  new  kind  of  steel  which  sold  for 
$15,000,000;  a  big  gun  which  destroyed 
the  balance  of  power  and  perhaps  the 
map  of  Europe,  or  a  machine  to  set  type 
which  changed  the  thought  of  the  world 
even  though  its  inventor  died  a  pauper. 

Thus  it  is  true  that  if  a  man  is  worth 
more  than  $2  a  day,  he  must  have  a  head 
with  ideas  on  the  inside  of  it.  But  to 
find  the  valuable  section  we  must,  figura- 
tively, put  it  on  a  chopping  block  and 
divide,  the  brain  into  parts. 

One  section  is  used  by  preachers,  col- 
lege professors,  writers  of  plays,  and 
novelists.  The  preachers  and  professors 
indulge  in  abstract  thoughts;  the  others 
deal  in  concrete  sentiment.  Both  use  the 
same  part,  but  use  it  differently. 

Another  section  is  used  by  mechanics, 
engineers,  and  inventors.  The  mechanic 
uses  the  machine  which  the  inventor  de- 
signed and  which  the  engineer  put  in 
place.  He  gets  $5  a  day.  The  engineer 
fits  the  machine  which  the  inventor  made 
to  a  certain  need  or  to  a  given  kind  of 
material.  He  gets  $50  to  $100  a  day.  The 
inventor  uses  the  mechanical  section  of 
his  brain  to  create  a  new  device.  He  may, 
in  a  day,  plan  a  machine  the  pattern  for 
which  will  sell  for  a  million.  In  all  cases, 
the  same  part  of  the  head  is  used.  But 
the  way  it  is  employed  fixes  its  value. 

The  most  mysterious  part  of  the  head 
— and    the   one   containing    the    greatest 


value — is  that  used  by  salesmen,  doctors, 
merchants,  grand  opera  stars,  and  fin- 
anciers. The  salesman  uses  it  to  persuade 
other  men  and  earns  from  $75  a  month  to 
$10,000  a  year.  The  doctor  uses  it  to  im- 
press and  to  mystify  others.  He  earns 
from  $500  to  $50,000  a  year.  The  mer- 
chant uses  it  to  charm,  impress,  and  per- 
suade the  crowd  by  the  display  which  he 
creates  and  he  makes  up  to  $5,000,000  or 
more  a  year.  The  grand  opera  star  and 
the  master  showman  use  it  to  hypnotize 
the  crowd  and  he  may  make  up  to  several 
thousand  dollars  a  night.  The  financier 
makes  the  most  curious  of  all  uses  of  it. 
He  never  talks  as  does  the  salesman.  He 
assumes  no  pose  as  does  the  doctor.  He 
creates  no  display  as  does  the  merchant. 
He  employes  no  panorama  of  harmonious 
scenes  and  sounds  as  does  the  singer  or 
the  showman.  Generally  he  is  neither 
seen  nor  heard.  Curiously,  his  influence  is 
greatest  over  those  who  are  farthest 
away.  He  charms,  persuades,  and  hyp- 
notizes, alike  those  who  are  near  and 
those  who  are  far  away.  His  is  the  mas- 
ter use  of  this  strangely  powerful  part 
of  the  head. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
the  possibilities  of  this  part  of  the  head 
was  that  presented  by  the  late  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. So  far  as  known,  he  never  produced 
anything.  He  never  originated  even  a 
single  idea  which  he  used.  He  never 
talked.  He  was  never  amiable.  He  studi- 
ously repelled  rather  than  sought  to  at- 
tract the  public.  Yet  the  people  continu- 
ally carried  to  him  millions  in  money  and 
in  opportunity. 

This  faculty  generally  displays  itself 
when  something  is  to  be  sold.  The  sales- 
man uses  it  to  dispose  of  his  wares,  the 
doctor  of  his  services:  the  financier  uses 
it  to  sell  stocks  and  bonds.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  act  of  selling  became 
automatic.  His  reputation  sold  many 
things  with  which  he  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  In  fact,  he  did  not  sell  the  things, 
he  sold  himself.  Literally,  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  bought 
the  stocks  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  of 
other  concerns,  did  not  buy  an  interest  in 
the  steel  business;  they  bought  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. Morgan  sold  the  people  Morgan 
when  they  thought  they  were  buying 
something  different.  The  curious  fact  is 
that  he  did  not  know  what  was  going  on 
and  neither  did  they. 

This  striking  example  is  elaborated  for 
a  purpose.  All  these  men  use  the  same 
part  of  the  brain.  I  call  it  selling  ability. 
Some  call  it  personality.  Whatever  the 
name,  it  is  a  power  in  one  mind  to  per- 
suade others  to  lose  something  they  hold 
and  really  want  to  keep.  It  is  hypnotic  in 
a  large  sense.  This  phase  of  it  is  shown 
.  to  no  better  advantage  than  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Morgan  or  the  late  Marshall  Field. 
Neither  had  anything  to  offer  that  could 
not  be  found  elsewhere,  because  neither 
produced  what  he  sold.  Yet  both  made 
millions  by  selling  these  extremely  com- 
mon things. 

When  a  man  can  link  several  of  these 
sections  of  the  mind  into  a  train,  he  makes 
an  astounding  success.  A  striking  ex- 
ample is  George  Bernard  Shaw.  He  has 
a  little  sentimentality,  a  little  sentiment, 
and  a  little  of  the  hypnotic  or  selling 
ability.  With  this  lean  mixture  of  several 
abilities,  yet  with  all  of  them  marvelous- 
ly  linked  into  a  unit  for  action,  he  has 
made  an  astounding  success. 


The  greatest  example  in  the  world  to- 
day is  Thomas  E.  Edison.  He  is  the 
world's  greatest  mechanical  mind.  Yet 
few  have  more  selling  ability.  He  is,  all 
told,  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
world  because  he  won  unaided,  or  more 
nearly  so  than  any  other. 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  success  arises 
from  three  mental  qualities  working  to- 
gether. He  is  more  engineer  than  in- 
ventor. He  is  a  natural  organizer — a 
quality  of  mind  I  have  not  classified.  He 
is  a  great  salesman  or  hypnotist.  Uniting 
three  of  the  mind's  best  qualities  into  a 
working  machine,  he  made  a  stupendous 
money  success. 

Andrew  Carnegie  and  Charles  M. 
Schwab  use  jointly  the  mechanical  and 
the  selling  ability.  Carnegie  shows  the 
financial  possibilities  of  this  combination. 
Schwab's  smaller  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  less  selling  ability  than 
has  Carnegie,  although  he  is  a  greater 
producer. 

Billy  Sunday  uses  a  combination  of 
sentimentality  and  selling  ability.  With 
nothing  to  sell,  he  does  marvels  with  his 
combination. 

Under  the  circumstances,  what  is  a 
man  worth?  Who  can  answer?  Your 
office  boy  earns  six  dollars  a  week  be- 
cause he  is  able  to  follow  directions  with 
a  fair  amount  of  accuracy.  His  brain 
does  not  matter,  for  you  pay  him  mainly 
for  blind  obedience.  Your  clerk  makes 
fifteen  a  week  for  doing  a  better  grade 
of  work,  but  still  there  is  only  blind  obedi- 
ence. The  head  clerk  is  the  lo.'esi.  an 
in  the  scale  of  your  organization  whom 
you  pay  for  the  use  of  his  brains.  Even 
here  the  accuracy  is  more  important  than 
initiative.  Your  buyer,  your  sales  man- 
ager —  these  men  have  developed  one 
quality  of  their  minds  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others,  and  you  pay  them  big  salaries. 
You  yourself  get  a  fine  income  from  the 
business.  Why?  It  is  because  you  have 
developed  the  rare  quality  of  being  able 
to  organize  and  direct  the  activities  of 
other  men.  Your  mind  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  your  office  boy  because 
you  are  using  one  part  of  it.  But  suppose 
you  could  develop  in  such  a  way  that  you 
could  use  all  parts  of  your  brain  at  one 
time  to  advantage — what  then? 

Behind  this  question  lies  every  man's 
intuitive  faith  in  that  power  within  him- 
self to  perform,  if  he  but  has  the  chance, 
the  greatest  of  achievements — to  be  one 
of  those  men  whom  we  think,  talk  about, 
as  being  supreme  masters  of  their  facul- 
ties, because  they  are  able  to  co-ordinate 
those  faculties. 

If  you  earn  your  paltry  $50,000  a  year 
through  your  ability  to  organize,  if  Mor- 
gan can  make  $100,000,000  by  using  an 
ability  to  sell,  if  Rockefeller  can  make 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  by  using  jointly 
and  in  harmony  only  three  qualities  of  the 
mind,  if  a  dramatist  can  make  $500,000 
yearly  by  a  parade  of  sentiment,  and  so 
on,  what  could  a  man  do  who  linked  up 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  mind  and  made 
all  them  play  upon  the  people?  Until 
that  has  been  tried  and  done,  no  one  can 
say  finally  what  a  man  really  is  worth. 
The  nearest  anyone  can  come  to  it  is  an 
estimate  based  upon  partial  returns. 


The  present  method  of  carrying  oil  in 
bulk,  which  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded the  former  practice  of  using  barrels 
or  tins,  was  first  adopted  many  years  ago 
by  the  Chinese.  Except  for  a  minor  de- 
tail, it  is  declared,  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  old  Chinese  oil-carrying  junk 
and  the  bulk  oil-carrier  of  to-day. 
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Voice  of  the  Little  Peoples  of  Europe 

Small  Races  of  Europe  are  Strong  for  the  Allied  Cause 


THE  voice  of  the  little  peoples  of 
Europe  is  seldom  heard  over  the 
clamor  of  war;  but  the  little 
peoples  are  suffering  perhaps  the  most. 
Europe  is  a  tangle  of  races.  Geographical 
borders  do  not  follow  racial  lines  and  most 
of  the  smaller  races  live  under  the  rule  of 
the  large  nations.  Germany  and  Austria 
have  dominion  over  many  of  the  de- 
pendent races  and  it  is  significant  that 
most  of  these  conquered  peoples  are 
strongly  for  the  allied  cause.  The  story  is 
told  as  follows  in  the  Literary  Digest: 

Inarticulate  at  home,  the  little  subject- 
peoples  of  Europe  have  in  free  America  a 
chance  to  place  their  hopes  and  fears  be- 
fore the  world  and  to  ask  justice  without 
fear  of  the  consequences.  Each  of  the 
great  belligerent  Empires  contains  within 
its  borders  one  or  more  of  these  subject- 
races,  some  of  whom  have  suffered  cen- 
turies of  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
dominant  nation.  Thus  in  Russia  we  have 
the  Ruthenians,  the  Lithuanians,  and  the 
Letts;  in  Austria-Hungary  the  Bohemi- 
ans, Moravians,  Slovaks,  and  some  Ru- 
thenians in  the  east;  while  in  the  south- 
west the  Croatians,  Slavonians,  and  other 
south  Slavic  peoples  are  living  in  hopes 
of  ultimate  national  self-expression. 
Poland  lies  dismembered,  possessed  by 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  receiving 
justice  from  none  of  them,  while  in  Turkey 
Christian  peoples  like  the  Armenians  and 
the  Syrians  are  in  constant  terror  of  the 
fire  and  sword  of  their  Moslem  neighbors. 
The  Literary  Digest  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  showing  the 
aspirations  of  these  "little  peoples,"  and 
it  now  gives  its  readers  the  first  oppor- 
tunity yet  furnished  of  ascertaining  the 
collective  views  of  these  subject-races  on 
the  question  of  the  war  as  expressed  by 
the  editors  of  their  national  organs  in  the 
United  States.  These  views  are  especially 
valuable,  as  they  represent  the  real  unfet- 
tered opinion  of  the  writers  and  are  a 
better  index  to  the  feelings  of  the  subject- 
races  than  any  quotation  from  papers 
published  in  the  country  of  their  origin 
could  possibly  be. 

Our  canvass  of  the  papers  of  these  races 
published  in  America  has  brought  forth 
many  interesting  features,  not  the  least 
curious  of  which  is  that  only  one  nation 
among  all  these  subject-peoples  is  whole- 
heartedly in  sympathy  with  the  Teutonic 
Powers.  The  Ruthenian  papers,  repre- 
senting a  nation  of  some  40,000,000  who 
dwell  in  the  Ukraine  in  southern  Russia 
and  in  Galicia,  have,  without  exception, 
expressed  the  strongest  desire  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  German  armies  and  an  intense 
antipathy  to  Russia  and  all  her  works. 
Of  the  other  nations  dwelling  in  Russia, 
we  find  the  sympathy  of  the  Finns  pretty 
equally  divided,  while  the  Lithuanians 
from  the  Baltic  provinces  profess  a 
neutral  attitude,  tempered  by  some  pro- 
Ally  tendencies. 

The  Poles,  whose  former  kingdom  is 
now  partitioned  among  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Austria,  are  somewhat  divided  in 
their  sympathies.  "A  plague  on  both 
your  houses!"  is  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age Pole,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  his  country.  Both  of 
the  belligerents,  however,  have  made 
strong  appeals  for  his  sympathy  and  both 


have  piomised  that  an  autono- 
mous Poland  shall  rise  anew  out 
of  the  wreckage  of  the  war.  Com- 
pelled by  this  situation  to  take 
sides,  the  Polish  papers  in  Am- 
erica are  inclined  to  place  more 
trust  upon  the  assurance  of  the 
Allies,  although  there  are  strong 
exceptions  to  this  sentiment. 

The  polyglot  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Emperor  naturally  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  these 
subiect-races,  who  are,  on  the 
whole,  distinctly  pro-Ally.  No- 
where is  this  sentiment  more 
marked  than  among  the  Bo- 
hemians, whose  organs  in  this 
country  are  unanimous  in  their 
desire  for  unity  with  their  Slavic 
brethren,  which  they  conceive 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Central  Powers.  As 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
well-organized  of  all  the  subiect- 
races,  the  American  Bohemians 
have  been  conducting  a  strenu- 
ous publicity-campaign,  and  the 
Bohemian  National  Alliance  of 
America  has  published  a  pam- 
phlet repudiating  the  "Appeal  to 
the  American  People"  against 
arms-exports,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  some  months 
ago  and  to  which  we  referred  in  our  issue 
of  April  17.  This  repudiation  is  signed  by 
five  national  alliances,  the  editors  of  twen- 
ty-six Bohemian  organs,  and  by  ten  edi- 
tors of  other  nationalities,  and  they  aver 
that  "the  appeal  was  signed  by  news- 
papers whose  publishers  did  not  under- 
stand the  real  intention  of  the  document 
and  did  not  read  its  full  text.  Their  sig- 
natures were  obtained  by  false  pretenses 
....  We,  the  representatives  of  a  great 
part  of  the  European  immigrants  in  Am- 
erica, deem  it  our  solemn  duty  to  declare 
....  we  express  our  complete  confidence 
in  the  Government  of  this  country  for  its 
correct  and  careful  attitude  as  the  one 
great  neutral  Power,  and  we  repudiate 
most  emphatically  the  immoral  and  hypo- 
critical campaign  against  the  countries 
that  defend  violated  Belgium  and  fight 
for  the  rise  of  small  nations  to  a  separate 
existence  and  unhampered  development." 
Turning  to  purely  Bohemian  questions, 
these  representatives  of  the  nation  say: 

"The  history  of  Austria  for  the  last 
four  hundred  years  is  a  record  of  un- 
paralleled and  unequaled  oppression  of  all 
non-German  and  non-Magyar  nation- 
alities. The  hands  of  the  Hapsburgs  even 
now  are  dripping  with  the  blood  of  Bo- 
hemian martyrs  condemned  to  death  and 
executed  simply  because  they  had  the 
courage  and  moral  backbone  to  refuse  to 
fight  for  a  Government  much  worse  in 
many  respects  than  that  of  the  czarism  in 
its  worst  days  ever  was.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  Bohemian  regiments  in  the  Aus- 
trian Army  have  been  decimated  and  dis- 
solved because  the  Bohemians  will  not 
fight  for  the  cause  of  the  Hapsburgs  and 
the  Hohenzollerns." 

Such  sentiments  find  a  strong  echo 
among  peoples  like  the  Slovaks,  Croatians 
and  those  other  little  nations  who  look 
forward  to  the  creation  of  a  new  State  of 
"Jugoslavia"  along  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
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atic.  The  "Jugoslavian"  editors  who  have 
analyzed  the  situation  for  us  are  of  the 
opinion  that  at  least. 90  per  cent,  of  their 
nationals  are  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
Teutonic  neighbors,  and  hope  that  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Allies  will  result  in  new  op- 
portunities for  national  development. 

Turkey's  subject-races  are  uncompro- 
misingly hostile  to  her,  the  Armenian 
journals  being  very  bitter,  while  the 
Arabic  papers  in  America,  mainly  pub- 
lished by  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan, 
are  like  the  Armenians,  looking  forward 
confidently  to  emancipation  of  their 
nationals  from  Moslem  rule. 


The  Road    to    the    Arctic 

Russia's  efforts  to  free  herself  from  the 
industrial  handicap  imposed  by  lack  of 
harbors  have  not  been  suspended  entirely 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  Newspaper  reports 
bring  the  information  that  the  railway 
which  has  been  built  from  Petrograd  to 
Kola  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  now  practi- 
cally completed.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
line  is  to  utilize  an  Arctic  port  that  can 
be  kept  open  the  year  around.  Although 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Europe  this 
harbor  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  make  the  climate  mild.  The 
Gulf  Stream,  after  striking  the  north 
coast  of  Norway,  divides  near  North  Cape 
and  one  arm  flows  easterly  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Russia,  keeping  the 
waters  practically  clear  of  ice  to  a  point 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  new  road.  In  view  of  the  war  the 
importance  of  the  new  road  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 
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What  Artists  of  To-day  are  Trying  to  Attain 


Realism  Not  the  Object  of  Art 


MODERN  art  is  a  controversial 
subject.  Opinions  on  the  new 
schools  and  movements  vary 
from  that  of  the  enthusiast  who  sees  in 
the  work  of  the  modernists  the  closest  ap 
proach  to  real  art  to  the  loudly  voiced  be- 
lief of  the  scoffer  that  the  leaders  of  the 
modern  idea  should  be  in  asylums.  In  the 
Forum,  Willard  Huntington  Wright  con- 
tributes an  article  which  he  heads  "The 
Truth  About  Painting,"  and  in  which  he 
essays  an  explanation  of  modern  art.  He 
says: 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  the 
line  arts,  no  period  of  aesthetic  innovation 
and  endeavor  has  suffered  from  public 
malignity,  ridicule  and  ignorance  as  has 
painting  during  the  last  century.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  many  and,  to  the 
serious  student  of  art  history,  obvious. 
The  change  between  the  old  and  the  new 
order  came  swiftly  and  precipitously,  like 
a  cataclysm  in  the  serenity  of  a  summer 
night.  The  classic  painters  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  such  as 
David,  Ingres,  Gros  and  Gerard,  were 
busy  with  their  rehabilitation  of  ancient 
traditions,  when  without  warning,  save 
for  the  pale  heresies  of  Constable,  a  new 
and  rigorous  regime  was  ushered  in.  It 
was  Turner,  Delacroix,  Courbet  and 
Daumier  who  entered  the  sacred  temple, 
tore  down  the  pillars  which  had  supported 
it  for  centuries,  and  brought  the  entire 
structure  of  established  values  crashing 
down  about  them.  They  survived  the 
debacle,  and  when  eventually  they  laid 
aside  their  brushes  for  all  time  it  was 
with  the  unassailable  knowledge  that  they 
had  accomplished  the  greatest  and  most 
significant  metamorphosis  in  the  history 
of  any  art. 

But  even  these  hardy  anarchists  of  the 
new  order  little  dreamed  of  the  extremes 
to  which  their  heresies  would  lead.  So 
precipitous  and  complex  has  been  the  evo- 
lution of  modern  painting  that  few  of  the 
most  revolutionary  moderns  have  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  mental  step  with  its 
developments  and  divagations.  During 
the  past  few  years  new  modes  and  man- 
ners in  art  have  sprung  up  with  fungus- 
like rapidity.  "Movements"  and  "schools" 
have  followed  one  another  with  astound- 
ing pertinacity,  each  claiming  that  finality 
of  expression  which  is  the  aim  of  all  seek- 
ers for  truth.  And,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, the  men  who  have  instigated  these 
innovations  have  been  animated  by  a  seri- 
ous purpose — that  of  mastering  the  prob- 
lem of  aesthetic  organization  and  of  cir- 
cumscribing the  one  means  for  obtaining 
ultimate  and  indestructible  results.  But 
the  problems  of  art,  like  those  of  life  it- 
self, are  in  the  main  unsolvable,  and  art 
must  ever  be  an  infinite  search  for  the 
intractable.  Form  in  painting,  like  the 
eternal  readjustments  and  equilibria  of 
life,  is  but  an  approximation  to  stability. 
The  forces  in  all  art  are  the  forces  of  life, 
coordinated  and  organized.  No  plastic 
form  can  exist  without  rhythm;  not 
rhythm  in  the  superficial  harmonic  sense, 
but  the  rhythm  which  underlies  the  great 
fluctuating  and  equalizing  forces  of  ma- 
terial existence.  Such  rhythm  is  sym- 
metry in  movement.  On  it  all  form,  both 
in  art  and  life,  is  founded. 

The  evolution  of  means  is  answerable 
to  the  same  laws  as  the  progressus  in  any 


other  line  of  human  endeavor.  The  great- 
est artists  are  always  culminations  of  long 
lines  of  experimentations.  In  this  they 
are  eclectic.  The  organization  of  obser- 
vation is  in  itself  too  absorbing  a  labor  to 
permit  of  a  free  exercise  of  the  will  to 
power.  The  blinding  burst  of  genius  at 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  break- 
ing forth  of  the  accrued  power  of  gen- 
erations. Modern  art,  having  no  tradi- 
tion of  means,  has  sapped  and  dispersed 
the  vitality  of  its  exponents  by  imposing 
upon  them  the  necessity  for  empirical  re- 
search. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
no  men  in  modern  art  who  approximate 
as  closely  to  perfection  as  did  many  of  the 
older  painters.  But  had  Rubens,  with  his 
colossal  vision,  had  access  to  modern 
methods  his  work  would  have  been  more 
powerful  in  its  intensity  and  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  scope. 

However,  in  the  brief  period  of  modern 
art  two  decided  epochs  have  been  brought 
to  a  close  through  this  accumulation  and 
eruption  of  experimental  activities  in  in- 
dividuals. Renoir  brought  to  a  focus  the 
divergent  rays  of  his  predecessors,  and 
terminated  that  cycle  of  experimentation 
and  research  which  started  with  Dela- 
croix, Turner,  Constable,  Daumier  and 
Courbet,  was  carried  forward  by  Manet, 
developed  into  Impressionism  by  Monet, 
Pissarro,  Sisley  and  Guillaumin,  and  was 
later  turned  into  scientific  channels  by 
the  Neo-Impressionists,  Signac,  Seurat 
and  Cross.  Renoir  rejected  the  fallacies 
of  these  earlier  men  and  made  use  of  their 
vital  discoveries,  coordinating  and  ra- 
tionalizing them,  and  welding  them  into 
definite  artistic  achievements.  The  sec- 
ond modern  cycle  began  with  Cezanne. 
Into  his  canvases  he  incorporated  the  as- 
pirations and  accomplishments  of  the  first 
cycle,  and  applied  the  new  methods  to 
the  expression  of  the  rhythmic  laws  of 
composition  and  organization  which  had 
been  established  by  the  old  masters.  He 
was,  as  he  himself  said,  the  "primitive" 
of  this  new  epoch.  Henri-Matisse,  the 
Cubists  and  the  Futurists  in  turn  ad- 
vanced on  Cezanne's  procedure,  carrying 


his  impetus  nearer  and  nearer  abstract 
purity.     And  a  more  recent  art  school, 
Synchronism,    by    making    use    of    the 
achievements    of    Cezanne,    Cubism    and 
Michelangelo,  and  by  adding  to  them  new 
discoveries  in  the  dynamics  of  color,  has 
opened  up  a  new  vista  of  possibilities  in 
the  expressing  of  aesthetic  form.     In  this 
last  school     was     completed     the  second 
modern    cycle.      Once   these   new   modes, 
which  are  indicative  of  modern  art,  be- 
come understood  and  pass  into  the  com- 
mon  property  of  the   younger   men,  we 
shall  have  achievement  which  will  be  as 
complete  as  the  masterpieces  of  old,  and 
which  will,  in  addition,  he  more  poignant. 
To  understand  the  basic  significance  of 
painting   it   is    necessary   to    revise    our 
method  of  judgment.     As  yet  no  aesthe- 
tician  has   recorded  a  rationale   for  art 
valuation.    Taine  put  forth  many  illumin- 
ating suggestions   regarding  the  funda- 
mentals of  form,  but  the  critics  have  paid 
scant   heed.      Prejudice,    personal    taste, 
metaphysics  and  even  the  predilections  of 
sentiment,  still  govern  the  world's  judg- 
ments and  appreciations.     We  are  slaves 
to  accuracy  of  delineation,  to  prettiness 
of  design,  to  the  whole  suite  of  material 
considerations  which  are  deputies  to  the 
organic  and     intellectual     qualities  of  a 
work  of  art.     It  is  the  common  thing  to 
find    criticisms — even    from    the   highest 
sources — which  praise  or  condemn  a  pic- 
ture acording  to  the  nearness  of  its  ap- 
proach to  the  reality  of  its  subject.    Such 
observations    are    confusing    and    irrele- 
vant.      Were  realism  the  object  of  art, 
painting  would   always  be   infinitely  in- 
ferior to  life — a  mere  simulacrum  of  our 
daily  existence,  ever  inadequate  in  its  il- 
lusion.    The    moment    we    attach    other 
than  purely  aesthetic  values  to  paintings 
— either  ancient  or  modern — we  are  con- 
fronted by  so  extensive  and  differentiated 
a  set  of  tests  that  chaos  or  error  is  un- 
avoidable.    In  the  end  we  shall  find  that 
our  conclusions  have  their  premises,  not 
in  the  work  of  art  itself,  but  in  personal 
and  extraneous  considerations.    A  picture 
to  be  a  great  work  of  art  need  not  contain 
any   recognizable  objects.        Provided   it 
gives  the  sensation  of  rhythmically  bal- 
anced form  in  three  dimensions,  it  will 
have  accomplished  all  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  art  have  ever  striven  for. 


Italian    View  of    the  British   Performance 

Complete  Satisfaction  is  Expressed  With  What  We  Have  Done 


IT  has  been  part  of  Germany's  cam- 
paign to  endeavor  to  sow  discord 
among  the  Allies.  The  rumor  that 
Russia  is  disgruntled  with  the  French 
and  British  is  heard  repeatedly;  likewise, 
stories  crop  out  about  dissensions  on  the 
western  front.  That  these  inspired 
stories  are  untrue  is  of  course  recognized 
and  no  heed  is  paid  to  them.  It  is,  how- 
ever, interesting  to  glance  beneath  the 
surface  and  find  just  what  is  the  opin- 
ion held  by  the  allied  people  on  the  score 
of  the  part  that  Britain  is  bearing  and 
particular  interest  will  attach  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  an  Italian  magazine, 
II  Secolo: 

What  are  the  English  doing?  This  is 
the  question  which  many  people  are  ask- 
ing in  these  days.  The  Russians  have 
been  fighting  hard  for  a  year  and  are  now 
undergoing  a   severe  test,  harassed  and 


pressed  by  the  German  and  Austrian 
forces.  The  Turks  are  putting  up  a 
strong  resistance  in  the  Dardanelles  and 
on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  The  German 
submarines  continue  their  insidious,  bri- 
gand-like, inhuman  work.  Everywhere, 
on  land  and  sea,  on  all  the  fronts — except 
happily,  the  Italian — the  Central  Em- 
pires seem  to  have  a  temporary  advantage. 
And  our  public,  impressionable  as  they 
are,  are  preoccupied,  not  to  say  mistrust- 
ful. How  will  it  all  end?  The  public 
would  like  to  be  reassured,  and,  impatient, 
doubtful,  perplexed,  look  particularly  to 
England.  What  are  these  English  doing? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  their  command  of 
the  sea?  Where  are  the  armies  which 
they  boasted  to  create?  Why  have  they 
been  so  long  in  realizing  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  in  taking  action?  To 
these  questions,  which  the  anxious  public 
are  continually  reiterating  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment,  diffidence  and  ill-humor, 
it  is  our  duty  to  reply,  once  and  for  all, 
fully  and  confidently,  in  the  interests  of 
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truth,  of  justice,  and  of  the  Allied  cause. 

But  in  order  that  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  we  shall  endeavor  to  adduce 
may  be  convincing,  it  is  necessary,  before 
all  things,  that  the  public  should  throw 
off  a  curious  habit  of  mind — namely,  that 
of  judging  England  by  Germany. 

Germany  has  been  proved  to  have  been 
very  strong  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  and  to  have  been  thoroughly  pre- 
pared; she  had  calculated  everything,  she 
had  foreseen  and  made  every  precaution 
for  her  formidable  and  premeditated  at- 
tack. Well,  if  the  public  regret  that  Eng- 
land had  not  done  likewise,  and  if  for 
that  reason  they  criticise  English  states- 
men and  the  English  people,  they  evident- 
ly contradict  themselves  and  destroy,  un- 
consciously, the  real  moral  ideal  which  up- 
holds and  ennobles  the  Allied  cause.  In 
other  words:  if  the  public  condemn  the 
perfect  preparation  of  Germany,  because 
it  reckoned  on  and  instigated  war,  they 
cannot  consistently  and  logically  condemn 
England's  unpreparedness  because  it 
counted  on  peace. 

If  we  say,  therefore,  that  England  was 
unprepared  from  a  military,  moral,  and 
social  point  of  view,  let  us  say  so  to  her 
honor  and  not  in  order  to  belittle  her  in 
comparison  with  her  rival.  Moreover,  in 
saying  this,  we  shall  only  be  repeating  the 
verdict  of  history.  A  pre-eminently  com- 
mercial country,  keenly  devoted  to  her 
customs  and  civil  rights,  jealous,  in  ordin- 
ary times,  of  her  free  individual  develop- 
ment, England  has  never  prepared  for 
war,  not  even  when  her  policy  tended  to 
bring  it  about.  Whenever  England  has 
found  herself  at  war  she  has  always  mud- 
dled through  and  has  always  come  out 
victorious,  owing  to  the  inexhaustibility 
of  her  resources  and  the  tenacity  of  her 
people,  who  are  admirably  cool  and  col- 
lected, and  who  stiffen  with  adversity, 
with  difficulties,  with  the  obstacles,  and 
with  .the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  But 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  said,  there  was 
something  more  than  this;  she  was  con- 
scious of  her  unpreparedness  and  persist- 
ed in  it.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  Eng- 
land has  been  thrown  into  the  greatest 
and  most  terrible  conflagration  known  to 
history  just  at  the  moment  when  she  was 
seeking  to  pursue  an  ideal  of  international 
peace  and  internal  reform.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  for  the  last  decade  she  has 
been  suppressing  at  home  military  ten- 
dencies and  imperial  ambitions;  that  she 
has  been  striving  against  Junkerism  in 
her  own  house  and  against  the  truculent 
swagger  of  Welt-Politik  which,  in  1900, 
at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  had  made 
her  feared  and  hated  by  all  as  Germany 
now  is.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that,  whilst 
her  rival  was  nurturing  in  silence  a  dream 
of  dominion  and  was  forging  for  herself 
a  magnificent  instrument  of  destruction, 
she  was  wholly  intent  on  cherishing  a 
dream  of  equality  and  justice,  and  was 
drafting  laws  for  the  reconstruction  of 
her  social  system  on  a  more  equal  and 
democratic  basis.  Was  this  imprudent? 
Was  this  an  illusion?  Let  us  reflect  care- 
fully before  replying.  First  let  us  ex- 
amine the  question  conscientiously — Ital- 
ians, French,  and  Belgians — because  it  is 
useless  to  hide  the  fact  that  an  affirmative 
answer  to  these  questions  given  lightly 
and  off-hand  would  be  a  terrible  admis- 
sion to  make,  and  would  mean  the  con- 
demnation of  democracy  of  the  past  and 
of  the  future. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  having  realized 
the  causes  of  Er  "-land's  unpreparedness, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  history  will 
serve  to  put  in  a  darker  light  Germany's 
preparations,  let  us  see  how  England  is 
muddling  through  her  war;   if  the  pre- 


vailing criticism  and  distrust  are  wholly 
justified,  or  whether  what  England  has 
done  and  is  doing  should  not  be  considered 
the  best  guarantee  for  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  for  which  we  too  are  fighting.  And 
let  us  deal  at  once  with  her  position  on 
the  seas  which  the  public  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  and  appreciating. 
The  English  fleet — the  sole  arm  of  de- 
fence which  all  Governments,  all  parties, 
at  all  times,  have  always  kept  up  to  the 
greatest  efficiency — is  mistress  of  the  seas. 
This  is  no  mere  phrase;  it  is  a  truth 
which  all  the  German  submarines  and  all 
the  sophisms  of  the  lovers  of  Germany 
cannot  shake.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  be- 
cause this  command  of  the  seas  is  the 
greatest  defence  of  all  us  Allies  and  is,  in 
a  prolonged  war  like  this,  the  most  dang- 
erous and  most  damaging  arm  that  sup- 
ports us  against  the  common  enemy.  Read 
again  carefully  the  proclamation  which 
the  Kaiser  issued  the  other  day  to  his 
people  and  you  will  find,  as  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  brief 
comment,  that  German  wrath  is  directed 


quired  by  many  years  of  feverish  and 
profitable  activity,  and  that  these  markets 
are  now  invaded  by  her  commercial  com- 
petitors, who  intend  definitely  to  supplant 
her. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  command 
of  the  sea  on  the  part  of  the  English ;  the 
task  which  her  ships  constantly  perform 
day  and  night  in  the  Channel,  in  the 
North  Sea,  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Mediterranean;  the  blockade 
which  encircles  Germany  closer  and 
closer,  which  isolates  her  from  the  whole 
world  and  which  will  succeed  in  time  in 
reducing  her  to  her  own  internal  re- 
sources, which  are  not  inexhaustible. 

England  has  done,  then — and  is  do- 
ing— on  sea  neither  more  nor  less  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  her  known  and 
proved  naval  superiority.  But  what  is 
she  doing  on  la.nd?     Let  us  see. 

England  had  no  alliances  and  no  obli- 
gations. Nor  did  the  understanding  with 
France  oblige  her  to  intervene.  This  un- 
derstanding, in  fact,  was  so  little  warlike 
in  character  that  for  some  years  there 
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first  and  foremost  against  the  English 
blockade  and  the  English  command  of  the 
sea. 

But  what — the  general  public  ask — is 
the  meaning  of  this  command  of  the  sea? 

It  means  that,  from  the  day  on  which 
war  was  declared,  the  German  fleet — that 
is  to  say,  the  larger  units — has  not  dared 
to  leave  the  banks  of  the  Kiel  Canal  and 
the  ports,  barred  by  mines,  of  Stettin  and 
Wilhelmshafen ;  it  means  that  all  Ger- 
many's oversea  commerce  is  completely 
stopped,  and  that  her  great  shipping  lines, 
the  Hamburg-America  and  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  are  in  liquidation ;  it  means 
that  Germany  can  no  longer  receive  by 
sea,  except  in  strictly  limited  quantities 
and  clandestinely,  arms,  munitions,  food- 
stuffs and  supplies  of  all  kinds;  it  means 
that  she  has  been  unable  to  go  and  de- 
fend her  colonies,  which  she  is  losing  one 
by  one;  it  means  that  she  has  not  been  in 
a  position  to  export  her  products  to  for- 
eign markets  which  she  had  skilfully  ac- 


was  a  strong  current  of  English  opinion 
in  favor  of  concluding,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible, a  similar  agreement  with  Germany. 
On  several  occasions  the  French  had  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  transform  the 
Entente  into  a  real  and  binding  alliance, 
and  thus  to  obtain  from  England  certain 
guarantees  of  eventual  military  co-opera- 
tion. England  always  refused.  She 
would  not  adopt  conscription.  Was  she 
well  or  ill  advised?  Only  the  issue  of  the 
present  War  can  say.  But  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  emphasize  this  fact  that  when  a 
year  ago  the  French  and  the  Russians 
found  themselves,  fortunately,  on  Eng- 
land's side,  they  could  not  expect  from  her 
more  than  the  assistance  of  her  little  pro- 
fessional army  of  200,000  men.  England 
gave  these  200,000  men  and  sacrificed 
them  on  the  battle-field.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  them  remains.  The  total 
English  losses  hitherto  amount  to  330,995 
men.  They  have  everywhere  fought  like 
lions.     And  in  the  famous  retreat  from 
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Mons  to  Saint  Quentin  when,  having  lost 
touch  with  the  French  troops,  they  had  to 
face  alone  forces  four  times  their  num- 
ber, they  taught  the  enemy,  who  affected 
to  despise  them,  to  respect  and  fear  them. 

But  this,  it  will  readily  be  understood, 
was  not  sufficient.  In  her  own  interest, 
and  in  that  of  the  Allied  cause,  England 
had  to  do  more.  And  it  was  then  that 
Lord  Kitchener,  in  September  of  last  year, 
seriously  expressed  his  opinion  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  War,  he  said,  would 
last  three  years.  The  first  would  be  a 
year  of  preparation,  the  second  one  of 
conflict,  and  the  third  would  witness  the 
victory  of  the  Allies.  But  he  must  have 
men,  millions  of  men.  Well,  how  did  the 
country  respond  to  his  appeal?  The  coun- 
try responded  admirably  and  gave  Lord 
Kitchener  the  men  he  required.  In  im- 
provising this  new  army  there  have  been 
delays,  mistakes,  a  want  of  foresight.  But 
all  is  explained  and  justified  when  you 
consider  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  problem,  which  consisted  not  so  much 
in  finding  recruits  and  officers  as  in  pro- 
viding them  with  equipment,  arms,  and 
ammunition. 

Now  this  has  mostly  been  done  but  the 
incredulous  still  ask:  Where  are  these 
English  soldiers  and  what  are  they  doing? 
To  reply  to  this  question  would  be  to  de- 
scribe the  magnitude  and  the  gravity  of 
the  task  which,  on  land  also,  rests  upon 
the  British.  These  new  soldiers  are 
everywhere,  because  England  is  fighting 
everywhere.  They  are  in  South  Africa 
where  they  have  recently  wrested  from 
the  Germans  the  last  and  most  important 
of  their  colonies;  they  are  in  Egypt,  in 
the  Gallipoli  peninsula,  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  they  are  fighting  alone  or  with  the 
French  against  the  Turks;  they  are  in 
India  and  in  the  other  colonies  they  have 
to  garrison  and  defend  from  dangers  in- 
ternal and  external;  some  of  them  are 
still  training  in  England,  and,  lastly,  the 
greater  number  of  them  are  in  France. 

In  France?  But  in  France  the  British 
occupy  a  front  of  scarcely  thirty  miles! 
Yes,  but  everyone  knows — the  French 
know  and  all  Italians  who  have  been  in 
France  know- — that  behind  this  front  are 
massed  from  700,000  to  800,000  British 
soldiers  and  that  the  French  coast  has 
been  transformed  into  a  British  colony. 
But  if  this  is  the  case,  why  do  these  seven 
or  eight  hundred  thousand  men  remain 
inactive  and  not  take  the  offensive?  Let 
us  premise  that  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign in  France  is  controlled  not  by  the 
British  but  by  the  Freneh.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Joffre  to  give  French  the  order  to  ad- 
vance. Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
Joffre  is  delaying  on  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish, now  that  they  have  been  abundantly 
supplied  with  munitions.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  problem  of  munitions  has 
been,  and  still  is,  partly  the  cause  of  a 
regrettable  delay.  But  this  problem  was 
not  foreseen  and  has  arisen  from  the  as- 
pect which  the  War  has  assumed.  What, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  happened  in 
France?  To  say  that  two  hostile  armies 
have  entrenched  themselves  opposite  each 
other  is  to  give  no  idea  of  the  actual  facts. 
The  two  armies  have  really  transformed 
their  lines  into  two  interminable  fortress 
which  no  manoeuvring  can  circumvent. 
When,  in  early  spring,  the  English  and 
French  sought  to  destroy  the  enemy  fort- 
resses, they  found  that  their  shrapnel 
was  of  no  use  against  cement  and  armor- 
plated  shelters.  It  became  necessary  to 
manufacture  high  explosives;  for  only 
lyddite  and  melinite  are  of  any  avail 
against  such  a  target.  The  English  were 
slower  in  realizing  this  fact  than  the 
French,  and  they  have  had  great  difficul- 


ties in  replenishing  their  supplies.  But 
now — thanks  particularly  to  the  activity 
of  Lloyd  George — the  whole  of  England 
is  engaged  in  manufacturing  explosives. 

This,  then,  has  been  one  of  the  reasons 
which  have  postponed,  and  still  postpone, 
the  Anglo-French  offensive;  but  we  can- 
not say  that  it  has  been  the  only  one.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  General  Joffre's 
plan  of  campaign;  but  since  he  can  rely 
upon  the  dash  and  valor  of  the  French, 
English,  and  Belgian  armies,  we  must 
wait  and  continue  to  have  that  confidence 
in  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  which 
his  action  has  hitherto  inspired. 

Our  arm-chair  strategists  ask  why  he 
does  not  move,  now  that  Italy  also  has 
entered  the  lists.  We  may  reply  that, 
great  and  valuable  to  the  Allied  cause  as 
Italy's  intervention  may  be,  it  does  not 
for  the  time  being,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  modify  the  situation  in  France, 
because  our  front  is  far  from  the  main 
theatre  of  the  War,  and  because  we  have 
not  yet  to  deal  with  the  Germans.  Again, 
our  strategists  inquire  why  Joffre  does 
not  move,  now  that  the  Russians  are  get- 
ting the  worst  of  it  and  might  recover  if 
the  enemy  who  is  harassing  them  had  to 
detach  a  portion  of  his  forces  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  front.  We  may  re- 
ply that  this  is  too  simple  and  obvious  a 
suggestion  not  to  have  occurred  to  Joffre, 
and  that  the  fact  of  his  not  advancing 
hitherto  may  be  attributed  to  reasons  un- 
known to  us  but  which  are  evidently  for 
the  common  good. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  trump 
card  in  this  great  game  will  be  played  in 
France  and  that  great  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  man  who,  although  pos- 
sibly from  the  best  of  motives,  plays  it  at 


the  wrong  moment,  compromising  in  his 
haste  the  issue  of  the  Allied  cause. 

Let  us  be  patient,  then,  and  confident, 
like  the  British;  although  by  being  so, 
we  may  incur  criticism  and  irony.  The 
British,  it  is  said,  are  delightfully  uncon- 
scious; come  what  may,  they  persist  in 
declaring  that  they  are  certain  of  victory 
and  that  they  will  fight  to  the  end.  But 
is  it  a  bad  thing  for  England  to  be  thus 
pledged  to  herself  and  to  the  world?  We 
do  not  think  so.  Beside  the  French,  the 
Belgians,  the  Italians  and  the  Russians 
— more  sensitive  and  impressionable  in 
character,  more  easily  discouraged  and 
more  sensible  to  criticism  and  pessimism 
— it  is  well  that  the  British,  with  their 
imperturbable  serenity,  should  sound  an 
encouraging  note  of  confidence  and  stead- 
fastness. It  is  well  that  they  should  re- 
iterate daily  that  the  War  must  end  in 
the  victory  of  the  Allies  because  this  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  of  which  we 
must  all  be  persuaded  if  we  are  to  find 
strength  for  new  and  even  greater  sacri- 
fices. We  may,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the 
Germanophiles  to  be  ironical  over  British 
oratory,  and  we  may  rather  admire  a 
country  which  has  discussed  and  is  dis- 
cussing the  War  openly  in  order  to  obtain 
freely  from  the  conscience  of  the  people 
what,  from  a  military  and  servile  popula- 
tion, the  Kaiser  can  obtain  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  And  it  is  well  to  remember 
this  when  we  speak  lightly  of  what  the 
British  are  and  are  not  doing.  Germany 
is  a  type  of  the  perfectly  organized  State, 
where  the  individual  does  not  count;  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  country 
where  the  State  does  not  exist  and  where 
the  individual  is  everything.  This  ac- 
counts for  much. 


A  Plea  for  Conscription 

English  Periodical  Advances  Frank  Arguments 


THERE  are  many  prominent  men  in 
Great  Britain  who  believe  in  con- 
scription and  a  strong  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  have  a  compulsory  system  put 
into  force.  One  of  the  periodicals  fighting 
for  conscription  is  The  English  Review 
and  in  a  recent  issue,  the  editor,  Mr. 
Harrison,  says: 

We  call  ourselves  sportsmen.  We  are 
the  sailors  of  the  modern  world.  Our 
national  pride  is  the  youthful  splendor  of 
our  athletes.  The  very  name  of  Nelson 
still  brings  a  lump  into  our  throats.  And 
yet  we  hesitate.  Still,  like  schoolboys,  we 
prattle  about  one  volunteer  being  equal  to 
four  conscripts.  Still  we  talk  about  man 
and  his  rights,  about  liberty,  about 
civilization,  about  Empire,  yet  after  a 
year  of  unsuccessful  war  we  cannot  even 
make  up  our  minds  to  take  the  one  step 
which  can  ensure  us  victory,  and  the  one 
course  which  can  enable  us  to  say  that  we 
are  doing  our  best. 

"Every  fit  man,  whatever  his  position 
in  life,  must  be  made  available,  as  and 
when  his  country  calls  him,  for  the  fight- 
ing line,  or,  if  specially  qualified,  for 
national  service  at  home."  With  these 
words  the  National  Service  Manifesto 
appeals  to  the  country.  Can  any  man 
doubt  that  we  are  to-day  at  the  turning 
point  of  our  history?  Can  any  man  see 
the  Red  Cross  cars  stealing  through  the 
streets  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
and  hesitate  any  longer?    Can  any  man 


calling  himself  an  Englishman  believe 
that  we  are  doing  rightly  and  nobly,  fight- 
ing at  half  strength,  refusing  still  to 
recognize  the  peril  of  our  Allies,  the  grave 
danger  to  our  homes  even  in  these 
islands?  Can  any  man  hold  that  England 
is  justifying  her  civilization  if  she  refuses 
to  give  her  all  to  fight  for  it?  Can  any 
man  read  those  words  and  think  of  the 
vulgarity  of  the  street  posters,  the  fact 
that  there  should  be  any  necessity  for 
placards  at  all,  without  indignation,  with- 
out a  sense  that  all  is  not  well  in  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  in  the  hour  of 
need  lacks  a  common  inspiration? 

The  time  has  come  to  dispel  all  illusions 
and  false  optimism,  and  face  the  facts 
that  face  us.  They  are  not  pleasant.  I 
will  briefly  enumerate  them. 

First  we  have  had  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  Russians,  though  still  potentially  the 
decisive  factor,  are  to-day  only  relatively 
so,  all  idea  of  an  energetic  Russian  offen- 
sive being  now  no  longer  even  a  possi- 
bility for  at  least  six  months.  Secondly, 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  of  the  unshaken 
German  line  in  the  west,  and  that  the  only 
condition  of  success  there  is  its  inruption. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  war  the  Entente  strength  is  less  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1914, 
Russia  having  lost  her  great  strategic 
vantage  points  centred  round  the  forti- 
fications and  railway  system  of  Poland; 
we  and  the  French  occupying  much  the 
same  position  that  we  held  last  November. 
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Germany  was  Losing  by  Peace 

G.  K.  Chesterton  Advances  Reasons  for  the  Teutonic  Aggression 


NO  man  in  Great  Britain  wields  a 
more  trenchant  pen  than  G.  K. 
Chesterton ;  and  when  he  brings 
all  the  resources  of  his  facile  mind  and 
ready  pen  to  the  problems  of  the  war,  he 
presents  views  that  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  a  recent  article  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  he  reverts  to 
what  is  now  an  old  topic — German's  rea- 
sons for  precipitating  the  war — but  he 
attacks  it  from  a  new  angle.  Speaking 
of  the  enemy  he  says  in  part: 

"For  more  than  a  hundred  years  he  has 
spread  and  sunned  himself  in  the  summer 
of  mere  success;  he  has  openly  exulted  in 
his  freedom  from  scruple  and  religious 
restraint;  he  has  pointed  to  his  perjuries 
as  other  men  point  to  their  promises.  He 
has  never  dreamed  of  answering  the 
charge  that  he  was  false  and  cruel  save 
by  saying  that  he  is  cunning  and  strong. 
He  has  never  pretended  to  recognize  any 
law,  human  or  divine,  save  in  the  sense 
that  possession  was  nine  points  of  it. 
When  he  begins  to  defend  himself  on  the 
tenth  point,  it  is  proof  that  he  has  little 
left  but  a  tenth.  When  the  Prussian  says 
he  has  the  right  to  do  a  thing,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  he  has  no  longer  the 
might  to  do  it. 

"And  this  is  proved  by  one  fact  which  is 
staringly  self-evident:  the  fact  that  all 
his  apologies  are  after-thoughts.  Some 
of  his  less  cautious  controversialists,  for 
instance,  claim  that  after  the  conquest  of 
Brussels  the  conquerors  found  evidence 
that  they  had  been  the  object  of  some  con- 
spiracy— which  seems  to  have  been  little 
more  than  some  preparations  for  defence, 
which  have  been  proved  very  necessary. 
But,  in  any  case,  it  is  as  if  a  burglar 
claimed  to  have  found  an  unfriendly  let- 
ter about  himself  along  with  the  bank- 
notes in  a  locked  desk.  Even  if  he  were 
right,  he  would  have  no  right  to  be  right. 
Similarly,  Houston  Chamberlain,  that 
tedious  turncoat,  says,  in  a  pamphlet  be- 
ing circulated  more  or  less  secretly  in 
England,  that  the  French  invaded  Bel- 
gium before  the  Germans.  This  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  who  has  most  to 
do  with  the  German  government,  this  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (who  is  not  even  a  German) 
or  the  German  Chancellor?  The  whole 
point  of  the  Chancellor's  apology  was  a 
contrast  between  France  and  Germany, 
by  which  France  did  not  need  to  be  first 
in  Belgium,  because  she  could  'afford  to 
wait.'  It  is  self-evident  that  these  are 
excuses  made  up  long  after  the  crime, 
and  therefore  worthless  excuses.  But 
they  are  growing  more  frequent,  more 
apologetic,  and  more  confused  every  day, 
as  the  German  strength  slowly  weakens. 
And  already  there  is  a  general  tendency 
in  the  German  press  to  represent  the 
whole  quarrel  as  some  sort  of  misunder- 
standing, at  least  as  a  matter  for  argu- 
ment, if  not  for  arbitration." 

Historically,  such  a  view  is  nonsense, 
maintains  Mr.  Chesterton,  because  it  ig- 
nores the  whole  historic  peril  of  France 
at  that  particular  point.  And  to  talk  thus 
belatedly  is  further  nonsense,  because  it 
seems  to  present  the  Germans  "as  if  they 
had  blundered  into  Belgium  or  into  the 
war  because  they  thought  France  or  Bel- 
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gium      was      doing      something 
neither  of  them  ever  did." 

"It  is  nonsense  because  it  ig- 
nores the  whole  historic  policy 
of  Prussia  along  the  lines  of 
which  she  has  struck  again  and 
again.  With  her  it  is  a  matter 
of  principle  to  be  unprincipled. 
Frederick  the  Great  considered 
it  a  piece  of  highly  artistic 
humor  to  enter  his  Austrian  ene- 
my's possessions  in  advance  of 
his  Austrian  enemy's  possessions 
in  advance  of  his  own  declara- 
tion of  war,  as  if  he  had  run  on 
before  to  say  it  was  coming.  Bis- 
marck not  only  tore  up  his  own 
scraps  of  paper,  but  cheerfully 
forged  other  people's  scraps  of 
paper,  when  he  wanted  to  pre- 
cipitate war.  The  Germans  evi- 
dently do  not  quite  understand 
what  it  is  we  are  saying  about 
them.  When  we  say  they  were 
guilty  of  extraordinary  and  un- 
precedented treason  and  aggres- 
sion, we  mean,  of  course,  that 
these  things  were  unprecedented  and  ex- 
traordinary among  civilized  people.  We 
do  not  mean  that  they  were  unprecedented 
or  extraordinary  among  barbarians.  We 
did  not  know,  naturally,  whether  Prus- 
sians would  do  these  particular  things  or 
not.  We  only  knew  that  nobody  in  Europe 
except  Prussians  would  do  them.  Among 
the  phrases  upon  their  side  which  are 
cropping  up  more  and  more  commonly  is 
the  phrase  about  the  forty  years.  They 
say_  they  have  kept  the  peace  for  that 
period ;  and  they  offer  it  as  proving  that 
they  did  not  make  the  present  war.  Un- 
fortunately it  proves  exactly  the  opposite. 
War  is  not  a  thing  at  all ;  war  is  the  in- 
compatibility of  two  things,  one  or  other 
of  which  the  war  will  make  assured.  In 
this  sense,  of  course,  neither  the  Ger- 
mans nor  any  one  else  ever  wanted  war. 
They  wanted  domination.  Now,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  until  toward  the  end  of  that 
forty  years  their  domination  was  assured. 
"They  had  no  need  of  a  new  war;  and 
the  few  wars  that  occurred  elsewhere 
affected  Germany  favorably,  if  at  all.  Her 
principal  rival,  Russia,  was  wounded  in 
the  Japanese  War.  Her  principal  ally, 
Turkey,  was  victorious  in  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War.  The  period  of  German 
power,  and  therefore  of  German  peace, 
stretches  down  to  the  success  of  Austria 
in  the  Bosnian  affair.   Then  things  began 
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to  go  wrong  with  the  German  policy  in 
Europe.  Italy  attacked  the  Turk  in 
Africa;  the  Balkans  attacked  him  in 
Europe;  he  fell.  France  began  to  have 
her  own  way  in  Morocco;  England  stood 
firm  on  Agadir.  There  was  only  one  State 
that  was  relatively  losing  its  preponder- 
ance in  Europe  by  the  processes  of  peace. 
It  was  that  State  that  went  to  war.  If 
Prussia  had  got  into  some  war  twenty 
year  ago,  it  might  have  been  for  some 
ideal.  If  Prussia  had  kept  the  peace  a 
year  ago,  it  might  have  been  for  some 
scruple.  But  the  very  dates  prove  that 
when  she  did  not  fight  for  ascendency,  it 
was  simply  because  she  had  it.  She  was 
perpetually  telling  us  that  she  had  it.  On 
this,  as  on  every  other  point,  her  new  cry 
is  quite  new,  and  born  of  naked  fear.  She 
boasted  of  wars;  she  never  boasted  of 
peace  until  she  came  to  plead  for  it." 

Polishing  off  the  argument  in  a  sen- 
tence, Mr.  Chesterton  declares  that  "Ger- 
many went  to  war  because  other  nations 
began  to  behave  as  if  they  were  inde- 
pendent nations." 

"Bismarck,  in  a  saner  Germany,  said 
he  would  not  give  the  bones  of  a 
Pomeranian  grenadier  to  settle  the  East- 
ern question.  His  successors  have  given 
the  bones  of  many  Pomeranian  grenadiers 
merely  to  avenge  its  being  settled." 


Uncle  Sam  is  Preparing 

What  is  Being  Done  in  the  Way  of  Perfecting  Warlike  Devices 
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"NCLE  SAM  is  waking  up.  He  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  at  some 
time  in  the  not  distant  future  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  defend  himself 
against  aggression.  And  so  he  is  begin- 
ning to  prepare.  One  of  the  first  steps 
taken  has  been  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
inventions.  Waldemar  Kaempffert  tells 
about  this  departure  in  The  Outlook  as 
follows : 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  warfare 
that  the  machinery  for  fighting  and  kill- 


ing has  been  brought  to  its  present  ghast- 
ly perfection  not  by  swashbuckling, 
bloodthirsty  soldiers,  but  by  mild-man- 
nered, peace-loving  civilians.  True,  both 
army  and  navy  officers  have  exercised 
their  ingenuity  to  heighten  the  terrors  of 
battle,  but  theirs  are  rather  academic 
improvements  on  the  more  daring  con- 
trivances of  civilian  mechanics  and  en- 
gineers. Who  gave  us  the  turreted  iron- 
clad? Not  a  naval  officer,  but  Ericsson,  a 
marine  engineer.  Who  invented  the  ma- 
chine-gun, which  squirts  death  every  day 
on  a  dozen  European  battlegrounds?   Not 
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a  colonel  or  a  captain,  but  Hiram  Maxim, 
a  brilliant  American  mechanic.  Who  gave 
the  battleships  its  quick-acting  gun-ele- 
vating mechanism?  Not  an  ensign  or  a 
commodore,  but  Janney,  an  American  me- 
chanical engineer.  Who  invented  the  mo- 
tors for  turning  turrets  rapidly?  Not  a 
lieutenant,  but  H.  Ward  Leonard,  one  of 
Edison's  former  assistant^.  Who  planned 
the  submarine?  Not  a  Hull  or  a  Nelson, 
but  Robert  Fulton,  an  artist. 

So,  one  after  another,  the  really  import- 
ant, the  really  epoch-making  inventions 
comprising  the  mechanism  of  warfare 
prove  to  be  the  conceptions  of  roman- 
tically imaginative  but  lamb-like  private 
citizens.  Usually  their  contrivances  are 
anything  but  perfect.  They  must  be  de- 
veloped, and  it  is  in  their  development 
that  the  professional  soldier  has  been 
most  serviceable. 

If,  then,  the  history  of  invention  offers 
any  criterion  Secretary  Daniels'  plan  for 
mobilizing  our  leading  inventors  and 
scientists  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  navy's 
materiel  must  at  once  strike  everyone  as 
commendable.  The  tales  of  mute,  inglori- 
ous inventors  who  for  the  lack  of  appre- 
ciation fill  paupers'  graves  are  no  doubt 
exaggerated.  But  they  are  surely  numer- 
ous enough  to  justify  any  reasonable 
method  of  removing  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  the  mechanical  genius's  path  by  nar- 
i  ow-minded  conservatism.  As  it  is,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  machine  with  mar- 
velous possibilities  is  as  much  a  test  of  op- 
timism and  persistence  as  of  mechanical 
ingenuity. 

In  a  single  month,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war,  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance alone  has  been  asked  to  consider  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pro- 
posals for  the  improvement  of  the  Navy's 
fighting  mechanism.  Officers  already 
over-burdened  with  work  must  pass  upon 
the  suggestions.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
ideas  submitted  are  so  obviously  old  or 
absurd  that  they  can  be  politely  dismissed 
at  once.  But  what  of  the  other  10  per 
cent.?  Who  knows  that  among  them  may 
not  be  found  a  radical  departure  in  gun 
construction  of  terrible  possibilities?  Or 
a  method  of  keeping  a  battery  on  a  target 
far  more  effective  than  that  at  present  in 
use?  Clearly  we  need  a  special  bureau  or 
board  which  shall  have  no  other  function 
than  that  of  studying  new  ideas  from 
every  angle  and  for  testing  them  at  the 
Government's  expense. 

To  Mr.  Edison  we  owe  the  excellent 
suggestion  that  a  laboratory  be  estab- 
lished for  research  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  promising  schemes.  No  one  ap- 
preciates more  keenly  than  he  the  need  of 
investigation  and  experiment.  Did  he  not 
send  men  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  in  quest  of  fibre  and  grasses  that 
might  prove  available  for  the  making  of 
cai'bon-lamp  filaments?  Did  he  not  him- 
self conduct  literally  thousands  of  experi- 
ments before  he  hit  upon  a  particular 
variety  of  Japanese  bamboo,  only  to  dis- 
card that  eventually  in  order  to  spin  a 
filament  from  a  solution  of  guncotton? 
Did  he  not  fail  a  hundred  times  before  he 
produced  a  marketable  phonograph? 

Such  is  the  task  of  improving  the  high- 
ly complex  organism  of  a  battleship  that 
a  research  laboratory  is  a  vital  necessity 
if  the  lay  inventor  is  to  be  encouraged. 
No  one  man  is  omniscient  enough  to  de- 
vise, unaided,  new  steels,  new  powders, 
new  compressed  foods,  new  torpedoes. 
Modern  invention  is  more  than  ever  the 
result  of  co-operative  effort. 

What  may  not  be  expected  from  a  simi- 
larly conducted  naval  laboratory?  Take 
the  single  problem  of  gun  erosion  alone. 
Everyone  knows  that  the   rifles   of  our 


Study-Food 


Recently,  among  9,000  Minnesota  school  children,  it  was  found  that 
75%  made  their  breakfast  largely  of  starchy  foods;  also  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  children  suffered  from  headache,  tooth  troubles  and  other  ills — 
"There's  a  Reason" 

Most  starchy  foods  are  hard  to  digest,  and  lack  the  very  elements  that 
build  healthy  bones,  tee'h,  muscles,  brain  and  nerves.  White  bread  is  no- 
toriously lacking  in  this  regard.  No  wonder  so  many  children  suffer  from 
frequent  headaches,  constipation,  dullness  or  fretfulness! 

Twenty  years  ago  a  food  wonderfully  easy  of  digestion  and  rich  in  the 
very  elements  lacking  in  the  usual  starchy  foods,  was  devised  to  meet  this 
very  condition.     This  food  is 

Grape-Nuts 

Made  of  whole  wheat  and  barley,  Grape-Nuts  retains  all  the  nutriment 
of  these  grains,  deluding  the  vital  mineral  elements  on  which  depend  physical 
and  mental  vigor  and  the  warding  off  of  disease. 

Switch  the  children's  diet  from  demineralized  foods  to  those  rich  in 
Nature's  own  provision  for  health  and  efficiency,  and  watch  results. 

Ready-to-eat,  nourishing,  economical,  delicious. — 

"There's  a  Reason"  for  Grape-Nuts 


Bovril,  the  Money 
Saver 


Bovril  is  a  big  money-saver  in  the  Kitchen.  It 
turns  into  tempting  dishes  the  food  that  would  not 
get  eaten  otherwise.  And  its  body-building 
powers — just  what  you  need  these  hard  times — 
are  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  taken.  It  must 
be  Bovril. 


S.H.B. 
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TVORY  SOAP  lathers  instantly.    In 
hard  water  as  well  as  soft  it  needs 
no  coaxing. 

Ivory  Soap  lathers  copiously.  In  cold 
water  as  well  as  warm  a  big,  thick, 
Ivory  lather  is  worked  up  in  a  minute. 

Ivory  Soap  lather  is  soft,  smooth, 
delightful.  There  is  no  feeling  of 
sting  or  harshness. 

Ivory  Soap  lather  is  lively,  bubbly — 
far  different  from  the  thin,  dead, 
slimy  lather  of  so  many  soaps. 

It  is  the  Ivory  lather  that  makes  the 
Ivory  Soap  bath  so  satisfactory. 


IVORY  SOAP . 


.  99&2  PURE 


Ivory  Soap  is  made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 


battleships  may  be  fired  scarcely  two  hun- 
dred times;  it  is  assumed  that  the  hot 
gases  from  the  explosives  pit  and  score 
the  bore  of  a  gun  so  that  it  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  shops  in  order  to  be  relined. 
We  have  some  plausible  theories  to  ac- 
count for  gun  erosion,  but  no  facts.  Only 
laboratory  research  will  give  them  to  us; 
and  when  we  have  them  we  may  be  able 
to  invent  guns  of  more  resistant  steel 
alloys — guns  that  can  perhaps  be  fired  a 
thousand  times  or  more. 

The  problem  of  gun  erosion  is  but  one 
among  a  hundred  that  leap  to  the  mind. 
Battleships  seem  helpless  against  tor- 
pedoes. Can  no  adequate  protection  be  de- 
vised? A  submarine  has  only  to  dive  in 
order  to  escape  a  surface  enemy.  Can  no 
form  of  under-water  submarine-chaser  be 
invented?  In  the  battles  that  occurred 
off  Coronel  and  Falkland  Islands  sailors 
were  drowned  by  the  hundred.  Cannot 
life-rafts  of  sufficient  size  and  buoyancy 
be  carried  and  stored  away  even  though 
decks  must  be  cleared  for  action  before 
going  into  battle?  A  torpedo  can  be  di- 
rected from  a  submarine  only  after  an 
officer  has  by  compass  taken  the  bearings 
of  the  hostile  ship  upon  the  destruction  of 
which  he  is  bent.  Is  there  no  way  of  de- 
ranging his  compass  and  thwarting  him? 

The  development  of  a  single  invention 
may  mean  a  revolution  in  strategy.  Just 
as  the  telescope  made  modern  astronomy 
possible,  just  as  the  oil  immersion  lens 
opened  up  the  whole  field  of  modern 
pathology,  so  unexpected  effects  may  fol- 
low the  adoption  of  an  apparently  minor 
improvement  worked  out  in  a  laboratory. 

But  once  a  laboratory  is  established — 
a  laboratory  in  which  the  foremost  scien- 
tific investigators  and  engineers  are  in- 
stalled— it  may  be  questioned  whether  we 
need  a  supervising  board  of  civilians.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
other  government  institutions  conduct  an 
immense  amount  of  extremely  useful 
scientific  research  for  the  benefit  of  farm- 
ers, miners  and  manufacturers;  but  no 
one  has  yet  suggested  that  civilians  shall 
direct  their  investigations.  If  an  inventor 
of  telephones  patents  a  method  of  talking 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  his  dis- 
covery is  passed  upon  not  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  telephone  company,  but  by 
trained  engineers.  Indeed,  the  directors 
never  hear  of  the  inventor  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  all.  The  corporation's  research 
laboratory  is  the  inventor's  court  of  first 
and  last  resort.  Only  if  the  invention  is 
worth  purchasing  are  the  directors  con- 
sulted. Establish  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory 
and  the  Daniels  Board  becomes  super- 
fluous. 

There  still  remains  the  question 
whether  a  board  of  inventors  composed 
of  Edison,  Orville  Wright,  and  other 
prominent  inventors  will  really  serve  its 
purpose.  It  must  accomplish  something 
merely  because  the  public  expects  action 
of  some  kind ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it 
will  prove  an  ideal  organization.  In- 
ventors are  not  always  the  most  chari- 
table judges  of  inventions — particularly 
the  inventions  of  competitors.  When  John 
Ericsson  submitted  the  plans  of  the 
Monitor  to  Napoleon  III.  he  learned  what 
it  means  to  have  his  schemes  judged  by  a 
rival.  Napoleon  gave  Ericsson's  drawings 
to  Dupuy  de  Lome,  probably  the  boldest 
engineer  and  inventor  that  France  ever 
produced — the"  type  of  man  who  would 
grace  any  technical  committee  of  public 
safety.  Dupuy  de  Lome  rejected 
Ericsson's  plans.  Why?  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  an  excellent  ironclad  himself. 
If  such  occurrences  are  typical,  what  may 
not  be  expected  when  the  improver  of  a 
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Will  Your  Boy  Spend  Christmas 

Somewhere  in  France  ? 

Then  help  him  spend  it  Merrily  ! 


. 


Nothing  is  too  good  to  send  to  the  boys  who 
are  serving  King  and  Country.  But  let  our  gifts 
show  thought  and  judgment  as  well  as  good-will 
and  love. 

Among  the  few  really  acceptable  gifts  — 
smokes  and  pipes,  chocolates  and  sweet  biscuits, 
fountain  pens  and  tooth  brushes,  toilet  and  shaving 
supplies — the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  ranks  as  a 
warm  favorite,  for  one  of  the  real  luxuries  of 
trench  life  is  a  clean,  comfortable  Gillette  shave. 

It's  a  luxury  the  lucky  ones  share  with  their 
pals,  so  send  along  plenty  of  extra  blades.  If  he 
has  a  Gillette  already,  a  few  boxes  of  blades  will 


go  far  toward  making  him  the  most  popular  man 
in  his  Company. 

Welcome  as  it  is  on  the  firing  line,  the  Gillette 
is  even  more  keenly  appreciated  in  the  hospitals. 
With  it  the  wounded  can  shave  themselves  safely, 
easily  and  regularly.  They  certainly  do  enjoy  the 
Gillette — and  Doctors  and  Nurses  can  scarcely 
speak  well  enough  of  it. 

Gillette  "Bulldog"  and  Standard  Sets  cost 
$5.00  each— compact  Pocket  Editions  $5.00  to 
$6.00 — Combination  Sets,  including  Soap,  Brush, 
etc.,  $6.50  up.  If  you  wish  it,  your  Druggist, 
Jeweler '  or  Hardware  Dealer  will  arrange  delivery 
through  us,  at  the  Front,  of  the  Set  you  select,  without 
shipping  expense  to  you. 


Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 


Office  and  Factory : 


£SgSCTZSSZS 


GILLETTE  BLDG., 

MONTREAL. 
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Buy  now  and  save  money 

You  can  buy  CEETEE  UNDERWEAR  this 
Autumn,  about  one-third  cheaper  than 
you  will  probably  have  to  pay  for  it  next 
Autumn. 
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CEETEE 

UNDERGLOTHING 

ALL: PURE  WOOL  -GUARANTEED  UNSHRINKABLE 
means  ECONOMY  plus  COMFORT    11 


Wool  has  gone  up  from  50  to  75%  in  price  since  war  was 
declared,  yet  "CEETEE"  UNDERWEAE  remains  the  same 
price  at  present  because  most  "CEETEE"  Dealers  had  the 
foresight  to  place  their  orders  for  fall  requirements  before 
the  great  advance  in  wool  and  yarns,  also  we  had  a  large 
stock  of  wool  on  hand,  therefore  made  up  what  we  eouh. 
out  of  this  stock  at  the  old  prices,  but  in  the  future  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  charge  higher  prices,  according  to  the  market 
price  of  wool,  thus  CEETEE  UNDERWEAR  will,  of  neces- 
sity, cost  much  more. 

Worn  by  the  Best  People-Sold  by  the  Best  Dealers. 

In  all  Sizes,  jot  Men,  Women  and  Children- 
Made  in  Canada  from  all  British  material  by 

THE  C.   TURNBULL   CO.   OF   GALT,   LIMITED 

GALT,      ONTARIO 


o«*a3SlS£«*i« 
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PUTS  YOUR  HAIR  and  COMPLEXION  RIGHT 

Our  home  treatment  of  scalp,  hair  and  complexional  troubles  has  been  a  decided  success 
for    over    23    years. 

We  treat  Pimples.  Blotches,  Blackheads,  Eczema,  Wrinkles,  Dandruff,  Gray,  Palling  or 
Lifeless  Hair,  Alopecia,  Goitre,  Moles,  Warts,  Red  Veins,  Superfluous  Hair,  or  any  other 
non-contagious  skin  trouble.  For  Hairs  on  Face  and  Red  Veins  there  is  no  reliable  home 
remedy.     Our  method   of   Electrolysis   is   assured   satisfactory. 

Consultation  free  and  confidential  at  office  or  by  mail.  Booklet  "D"  and 
sample  of  Princess  mailed  on  receipt  of  5c  to  pay  postage  and  packing. 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE 

65  College  Street        -        TORONTO 

Established  1892 


Please  send   booklet  "D"   and   sample  of  Prii 
cess  Skin  Food.    5c  enclosed. 

Name    

Address     

I  )roggist    


torpedo  submits  his  ideas  to  a  board  one 
of  whose  members  is  himself  an  inventor 
of  torpedoes?  The  patent  infringement 
suits  that  make  dreary  reading  in  law 
reports  supply  evidence  enough  that  in- 
ventors, like  opera  tenors,  are  inoculated 
with  the  germ  of  jealousy. 

The  idea  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  most 
imaginative  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  practical  minds  in  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  the  navy  is  not  original 
with  Secretary  Daniels.  In  England 
H.  G.  Wells  has  long  conducted  an  ener- 
getic newspaper  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  British  War  Office 
and  Admiralty,  by  the  sheer  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  accept  the  advice  of  the 
leading  British  scientists  and  thus  to 
place  the  army  in  France  on  a  plane  of 
technical  efficiency  at  least  comparable 
with  that  of  the  German  enemy.  He  has 
succeeded  so  far  that  England  has  at  last 
bestirred  herself  to  the  point  of  creating 
a  board  which  is  to  consider  the  sugges- 
tions of  laymen. 

Swayed  as  our  legislatures  are  by  popu- 
lar opinion,  Secretary  Daniels  has  acted 
shrewdly.  Congress  must  be  shaken  into 
activity  by  an  advertising  scheme  of  na- 
tional proportions.  The  willingness  of 
Edison  to  head  the  board  is  a  spectacular 
advertisement.  Reject  the  advice  of  an 
Edison,  the  greatest  inventor  that  Ameri- 
ca or  any  other  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced? Congress  can  hear  the  hisses  of 
the  multitude  in  its  mind's  ear.  That  is 
why  we  may  expect  decisive  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  navy  when  the  House  and 
the  Senate  convene  again. 


Is  Gravitation  the 
Same  as  Light  ? 

Interesting    Nevj    Theory    Advanced    By 
English  Scientist 

WE  know  nothing  more  about 
gravitation  to-day  than  we  did  in 
the  time  of  Newton.  Scientists, 
pushing  their  researches  into  practically 
every  other  phase  of  natural  phenomena, 
have  here  faced  a  high  wall.  Many 
theories  have  been  advanced  and  perhaps 
the  most  plausible  is  that  put  forward  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Cairns,  that  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation is  of  the  same  nature  as  light.  He 
outlines  this  supposition  in  London  Know- 
ledge, summing  up  his  line  of  argument 
as  follows: 

"Since  gravitation  is  a  form  of  energy 
its  production  must  be  due  to  a  trans- 
formation of  energy  in  some  other  form ; 
and  the  only  possible  energy  which  is 
competent  to  result  in  gravitation  is  the 
energy  of  motion  of  the  electron.  The 
cause  must  lie  in  matter  itself,  and  must 
be  independent  of  the  nature  of  matter — 
solid,  liquid  or  gaseous.  The  only  entity 
that  we  know  of  as  remaining  unchanged 
throughout  all  material  metamorphoses  is 
the  electron,  and  so  to  the  motion  of  this 
we  must  ascribe  gravitation.  We  cannot 
give  this  place  of  dignity  to  the  atom; 
for  we  must  believe  that  the  motions  of 
atoms  are  different  in  compounds  from 
what  they  are  in  the  elemental  state;  and 
hence  their  gravitational  effect  would  be 
different,  which  is  not  so.  Thus  we  can 
provisionally  trace  the  cause  of  gravita- 
tion to  electronic  vibration. 

"Now  light  is  due  to  electronic  vibra- 
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tion.  We  might  expect,  then,  that  light 
and  gravitation  would  exhibit  some  ele- 
ments in  common,  and  we  find  they  have 
at  least  one.  They  both  vary  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.  This  prop- 
erty is  the  sign-manual  of  vibrational  dis- 
turbances, and  on  it  we  can  can  justifiab- 
ly base  a  belief  that  gravitation  is  a 
phenomenon  of  ethereal  vibrations  as 
much  as  light  is.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the 
conception  that  the  ether  under  the  in- 
fluence of  gravitation  and  the  dielectric  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  charged  conductor 
are  in  a  state,  not  of  static  strain,  but  of 
kinetic  vibration. 

"We  cannot  see  very  clearly  how  these 
vibrations  can  produce  attraction;  but 
then  we  are  not  able  to  see  clearly  how 
attraction  can  be  produced  at  all,  though 
we  know  it  is  produced.  So  we  must  not 
stop  for  that. 

'A  question  that  arises  is:  If  gravita- 
tion is  of  the  same  nature  as  light,  can 
its  waves  be  reflected  and  refracted  and 
polarize  like  light-waves?  Possibly  they 
can;  but  the  fact  has  never  been  demon- 
strated." 


The  Horse  in  Modern 
War 

The  Part  the  Faithful  Equine  is  Playing 

AN  extremely  interesting  article  on 
the  part  horses  are  playing  in  the 
war  is  contributed  by  Fox  Russell 
to  the  Royal  Magazine.   He  says: 

Cavalry  in  this  "digging  in"  warfare, 
with  wire  entanglements  and  trenches 
everywhere,  have  had  few,  if  any,  fair 
opportunities.  The  gallant  but  fruitless 
charge  of  the  famous  Scots  Greys  was 
evidence  in  support  of  this.  Barbed  wire 
is  a  thing  which  no  horse  can  ever  be  ex- 
pected to  face.  Still,  this  obstacle  only 
applies  to  making  a  charge,  not  to  trans- 
port or  gun  haulage  work. 

Where  roads  are  fairly  good,  mechani- 
cal traction  will  always  beat  the  horse- 
drawn  wagon,  and  the  aeroplane  now 
takes  up  the  duty,  to  a  large  extent, 
formerly  performed  by  the  mounted 
scout,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  an  army.  But 
the  horse  comes  into  his  own  again  when 
cross-country  work  has  to  be  done. 

I  freely  allow  that  a  motor  bicycle  for 
road  work,  even  including  the  steepest  of 
gradients,  can  give  many  points  to  the 
finest  staying  horse — but  I  know  which  of 
the  two  I  should  choose  to  ride  across  a 

plowed  field!    Had  Colonel ■  and  his 

companions  been  mounted  on  bikes  in- 
stead of  horses  when,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  present  war,  they  accom- 
plished that  famous  twenty-mile  ride 
across  ridge  and  furrow,  hedge  and  ditch, 
they  would  hardly  have  arrived  at  their 
destination  either  in  the  time  or  good  con- 
dition they  did. 

I  suppose  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
ideal  horses  for  the  sundry  and  divers 
military  services  are  hard  to  find — at  the 
price!  Take  the  case  of  a  near  wheeler  in 
a  gun-carriage  team;  here  you  want  plen- 
ty of  power  and  substance  combined  with 
a  certain  amount  of  what  the  dealers  call 
"nippiness."  He  has,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  to  be  a  ride  and  drive  horse, 
for  he  has  to  carry  his  sturdy  R.A.  driver 
whilst  holding  back  his  no  small  share  of 
the  weight  of  the  limber  or  helping  to 
draw  it  up  a  stiff  hill,  very  often  over 
broken  roads  or  a  ploughed  field,  not  to 
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"VIYELLA" 

FLANNEL 

New  Fall  Designs  for  1915 


Specially  adapted  for  Women's! 
Children's!   and    Infants'  Wear! 


Viyella"  comes  in  a  large  variety  of  patterns,   comprising 
Plain  Colors!  Stripes!  and  Tartan  Plaids! 


a 


Viyella"  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading 
retail  stores. 


Avoid  imitations 


DOES 
NOT 

SHRINK 


"Viyella 


mm  For  FROCKS 

*'    KNICKERBOCKERS 
NIGHT  DRESSES 
DAY  SHIRTS 
(Kegd)  PYJAMAS,  Etc. 


Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvedge 


DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


Every  piece  of  furniture  shown  in  the 
picture  was  made  by  one  of  our  read- 
ers who  is  strictly  an  amateur  with 
tools.  He  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
the  work  and  was  so  well  pleased  that 
he  took  this  photograph,  which  he  has 
kindly  allowed  us  to  use. 

There    are    four    Books,    Parts    1.    2,    3    and 

"Woodworking  for  Amateur  Craftsmen." 
They  are  a  handy  size  and  have  512  pages, 
223  illustrations,  98  working  drawings, 
printed  on  the  best  book  paper,  and  durably 
bound  in  handsome  cloth  :  will  he  sent  pre- 
paid to  any  address  for  $2.00.  or  any  one 
volume  postpaid  for  50c. 

The  MacLean   Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Book  Department 
143-153  University  Ave.,        Toronto 
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The  Deaf 

Hear 


Write  for  our 
big  Introduc- 
tory offer  on  the 
latest  scientific 
hearing  instru- 
ment, tlie  perfected  new 

1915  Thin  Receiver  Model 

Moore  Car  Phftita  MANY  times  as  efficient  and  powerful 
lYIcdlS  Cdl  rnO  Ire  as  the  old  model.  9r>  degrees  oj  sound 
in  8  adjustments,  instntitly  changed  by  a  touch  Of  the  finger, 
C  _  T1  *  1  Sold  in  Canada  direct  from  our  Montreal 
r  ice  1  rial  offire  only,  on  trial  at  our  expense.  Test  it 
for  15  days.  Costs  nothing  if  you  do  not  want  to  keep  it.  Kasy 
monthly  payments  if  you  wish,  at  the  lowest  net  price  direct 
to  you.  Send  fur  th's  offer  and  the  Wears  Booklet— FREE, 
GOODWINS    LIMITED,     Box   54   1>.  MONTREAL 


Would  You  Pay 
$1.00 

to  collect  five  old  accounts  ? 

At  ;i  cost  of  many  hundred  dollars  we  compiled  a 
series  of  six  notices — each  notice  stronger  than  the 
last.  We  found  that  this  series  would  collect  almost 
any  "old"  debt  if  used  according  to  our  directions. 
We  have  had  these  notices  so  printed  that  you  can 
use  them  from  your  own  office,  but  we  have  made 
them  look  as  if,  from  nil  appearances,  they  really 
came  from  a  Collection  Agency— thus  Mr.  Poor  Pay 
is  artfully  fooled,  and  almost  in  every  case  he  will 
pay  his  bill  immediately.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.      Prices    cash    with    order    (six    different 


UNITED  ADJUSTMENT  CO. 

72  Queen  and  Teraulay  Sts. 
TORONTO.  CAN. 


forms 

to  a  set) 

5  Sets 

.  $1.00 

12     " 

2.00 

20     " 

3.00 

COLLARS 
THAT  LAST 

KantKracK 

COATED  LINEN 

COLLARS 

Fit   easily    and    comfortably 
— easy  to   fasten,   easy   to   un- 
do.    Not    celluloid— but    coated 
linen     collar     that     can     be     in- 
stantly   cleaned.      Reinforced    but- 
tonholes    and     flexible     lip    ensures 
long  service. 

Made  in   Canada 

Agk  your  dealer  for  |\ANT  |\RAC|\  or  wrjte  for 

•tyle  booklet  on  collars  and  dress. 

The  Parsons   &   Parsons  Canadian     Company 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  small  cost  by  using  our  Attach- 
able outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Eas- 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  rnrr  DAAIf 
train  list  and  free  boot  llILC  DvVfl 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand,  835  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

l)ept.  128,  Galesburg,  Kansas,  U.SJL 


WILSON     MOTOR 


A  Reason 

The  "  Wilson  "  Motors  are  so 
satisfactory  we  can  e  u  a  r- 
antee    each  one  for  five  years. 

Sent  on  Trial. 

Made  in  Canada.      No  Duty. 

Send  for  Catalog  "  W" 

and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

CO..    WalkerTille,    Ont. 


mention  the  crossing  of  minor  ditches, 
banks,  and  other  obstacles. 

This  brings  me  to  another  important 
point  in  the  gun-team  horse,  steadiness 
under  fire,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  has 
to  be  taken  largely  on  trust,  as  no  ad- 
equate practice  in  private  could  mimic  a 
Neuve  Chapelle. 

Since  commencing  this  I  have  been 
chatting  with  an  old  friend,  a  captain  in 
the  R.A.,  who  has  just  passed  unscathed 
through  the  last  fiery  ordeal  (after  five 
months  in  the  trenches),  and  from  him  I 
hear  that  some  of  these  gun-teams  went 
almost  mad  in  the  infernal  din;  at  such 
times,  with  bursting  shrapnel  and  other 
enemy  greetings  all  around  him,  neither 
Driver  nor  Gunner  Atkins  has  an  enviable 
time  of  it. 

"Not  a  dull  moment,  I  assure  you,"  as 
my  friend  said  to  me,  describing  his 
experiences. 

Nerve  is  even  more  liable  to  go  wrong 
in  a  horse  than  it  is  in  a  man,  and  nothing 
upsets  the  equine  race  much  more  than 
noise.  Witness  the  nervous  suffering  of 
two  and  three-year-olds  on  a  racecourse, 
and  nerve  is  an  all-important  factor  in 
the  making  of  the  modern  war  horse. 
Relatively  speaking,  a  staunch  gun-car- 
riage horse  is  much  harder  to  get  hold  of 
than  a  good  hunter. 

Our  English  hunting  stables,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  war,  sent  out  no 
fewer  than  the  almost  incredible  number 
of  200,000  horses,  a  goodly  proportion  of 
which  were  admirably  adapted  for  offi- 
cers' chargers  and  troop  horse  work;  their 
steadiness  under  fire  had,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  as  an  unknown  quantity.  Natur- 
ally, I  am  only  dealing  with  the  question 
of  noise  and  the  excitement  of  the  crowd; 
no  one  expects  a  horse  to  remain  steady 
after  he  has  been  holed  by  a  bullet  or 
struck  by  a  bit  of  flying  shrapnel. 

A  field  day  at  Aldershot,  especially  in 
point  of  noise,  can  be  at  best  but  a  mere 
picnic,  a  very  incomplete  preparation  for 
a  modern  battlefield,  and  I  can  fully  sym- 
pathize with  the  Scots  Grey's  trooper  who, 
after  their  splendid  charge,  said  to  a 
comrade:  "To  go  through  that  lot  you 
want  to  borrow  a  slice  of  hell  and  train 
your  horse  to  jump  red-hot  telegraph 
wires!" 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
grey  horses  are  stained  brown  before  go- 
ing into  action,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  is  highly  undesirable  to  offer  so 
conspicuous  a  mark  to  the  enemy  as  the 
former  color. 

During  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
the  efficiency  of  the  riding-school  system 
practised  by  the  British  Army  has  in- 
creased enormously,  and  really  the  won- 
derful things  horses  are  made  to  do  now- 
adays almost  take  one's  breath  away;  cir- 
cus tricks,  exhibitions  of  the  haute  ecole, 
combining  and  contrasting  with  a  thor- 
ough training  in  cross-country  work,  ren- 
der the  modern  troop  horses  as  intelli- 
gent as  men.  and  twice  as  handy  as  a 
lady's-maid ! 

A  famous  old  hunting  man  once  said  on 
a  memorable  occasion : 

"They  talk  about  shoulders,  hocks, 
girth,  muscle,  and  I  don't  know  what  all 
besides;  what  /  say  is  give  me  a  horse 
with  brains  for  cross-country  work — he 
has  to  take  care  of  the  bigger  fool  of  the 
two  and  think  for  both!" 

Nothing  I  should  say  is  a  more  hopeless 
task  than  to  induce  an  untrained  horse 
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to  lie  down.  (Try  it  for  yourself,  dear 
readers !  I  have  kept  horses  nearly  all  my 
life,  and  never  succeeded  in  the  task.) 
And  yet  to-day  the  cavalry  troopers  make 
their  horses  lie  down  on  their  sides  while 
they  themselves  take  cover  behind  them, 
and  carry  on  a  brisk  fire  at  an  imaginary 
enemy  across  the  horses'  withers. 

They  teach  them  to  jump  a  single 
hurdle  set  up  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
whilst  I  myself  rode  one  of  these  trained 
and  highly  educated  animals  over  a  walk- 
ing-stick held  at  arm's  length  by  a  friend. 
This  same  mare  was  also  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely clever  over  single  strands  of  wire, 
but,  although  several  sorts  of  a  fool,  my 
proclivities  did  not  lead  me  in  the  direc- 
tion of  jumping  unnecessary  wire  fences! 

I  have  seen  at  different  times  trained 
military  horses  jump  a  dining-table  with 
half-a-dozen  lighted  candles  on  it,  and 
have  owned  a  chestnut  gelding  which 
would  at  any  time  follow  me  up  a  fairly 
steep  flight  of  stone  steps  and  down  again, 
whilst  Colonel  Davidson,  R.H.A.,  once 
showed  me  an  interesting  trick  which  he 
had  taught  his  first  charger. 

We  were  on  our  road  to  a  meet  of  the 
Mid-Kent  Staghounds  at  the  time,  and 
riding  into  the  yard  of  "The  Lion"  at 
Farningham,  found  the  place  almost 
blocked  with  vehicles  from  which  the 
horses  had  been  detached  and  stabled.  At 
once  Colonel  Davidson  slipped  off  his 
horse  and  ran  in  through  the  midst  of  the 
carriages,  dodging  round  the  carts, 
chaises,  etc.,  and  with  wondrous  skill  and 
the  agility  of  a  Shetland  pony,  his  big 
horse  followed  him,  always  keeping  with- 
in two  or  three  yards  of  his  master. 

"There,"  said  the  latter,  "I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  useful  trick  for  any  horse 
to  know  if  he  and  his  rider  parted  com- 
pany during  an  action. 

From  a  life-long  association  with 
horses,  chiefly  of  the  hunter  and  steeple- 
chaser type,  I  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  horses,  and  especially  the 
better-bred  ones,  can  be  made  every  bit  as 
intelligent  as  dogs,  and  it  is  only  because 
their  size  precludes  constant  companion- 
ship with  man  that  they  have  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  inferior  to  the  canine 
race.  Where  we  are  going  to  look  for 
horses  after  the  terrible  wastage  of  the 
present  war  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Just  to 
fill  up  gaps  alone  about  50,000  a  year  are 
being,  or  have  been,  sent  out  to  France. 

I  was  told  by  a  friend,  a  Horse  Artillery 
officer,  only  a  week  ago,  of  an  incident 
which  took  place  at  the  latter  end  of  last 
August  on  Salisbury  Plain.  His  battery 
had  been  out  on  night  manoeuvres  (in  the 
pouring  rain),  and  did  not  return  to  camp 
until  mid-day  following,  having  covered 
about  forty  miles,  horses  and  men  both  be- 
ing dog  tired.  Orders  had  meantime 
arrived,  directing  them  to  march,  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  for  Southampton  en 
route  for  the  Front,  and,  tired  as  they 
were,  they  started,  and  accomplished  their 
journey  well  within  the  time  allowed. 
There  was  an  instance  where  not  only 
every  stone,  but  every  pound  of  weight 
must  have  told  its  tale  on  the  horses 
concerned. 

From  thirty  to  forty  miles  is  a  fan- 
average  day's  work  for  horses  well  looked 
after  and  well  fed,  though  if  the  roads  are 
bad,  dried  up,  stony,  or  the  sun  very 
powerful — a  matter  which  causes  horses 
far  more  suffering  than  rain  or  even  snow 
— they  would  quickly  get  stale  on  this 
continuous   journeying. 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  a  sea- 
son, I  have  had  to  ride  a  tired  hunter  over 
sixty  miles  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
this  was  an  exceptional  strain  that  the 
horse  would  probably  not  be  called  upon 
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Some  months  ago  we  asked  users  of  Puffed  Rice  to  tell  us  how  best  to  win 
others.     One  woman  answers  this  way: 

"Invite  in   the  children  to  Sunday  suppers,  and  serve  them  Puffed 
Grains  in  milk.     I  did  that  this  summer  in  my  country  home,  and  it  won 
them  all.     1  think  1  created  100  new  users." 
That  is  a  sure  way.     One  breakfast  of  Puffed  Rice  with  cream  will  win  all  the 
children  who  taste  it.     Or  one  supper  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 

Have  One  Puffed  Grain  Day 

So  we  now  urge  this,  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned:  Get  one  package  of  one 
Puffed  Grain.  Serve  it  as  a  breakfast  cereal,  or  mixed  with  the  morning  fruit. 
Salt  some  grains  or  douse  with  melted  butter  for  the  children  after  school.  And 
at  night  serve  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Let  your  folks  see  these  toasted  whole-grain  bubbles.  Let  them  feel  their 
fragile  crispness.  Let  them  taste  their  flavor — much  like  toasted  nuts.  You  will 
find  that  you've  established  forever  in  your  home  a  new  kind  of  food  and  con- 
fection.    And  these  tit-bits  will  reiffn  at'a  thousand  meals,  to  everyone's  delight. 


Puffed  Wheat,   12c 
Puffed  Rice,        15c 


Except  In 
Extreme 
-      West 


Bear  in  mind  that  Puffed  Grains,  though,  are  not  mere  cereal  bonbons.  They 
were  invented  by  a  great  food  expert — Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson.  And  they  have 
solved  a  problem  never  solved  before. 

Every  food  cell  is  blasted  by  steam  explosion.  So  every  atom  of  the  whole 
train  feeds.  Every  element  is  made  completely  available.  Ordinary  cooking 
can't  do  that.     It  breaks  up  but  part  of  the  granules. 

Every  mother  may  well  be  glad  if  her  children  learn  to  revel  in  Puffed  Grains. 

The  Quaker  Qats  Company 

Sole  Makers 
Peterborough,  Ont.  {w70)  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
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"One,"  says  Nature 
"Three,"  says  Cunning 


Because  demand  far  exceeds  supply,  man  craftily  splits  each  single  cowhide 

into  several  sheets.     But — there  can  be  only  one  sheet  of  real  grain  leather.  "The  rest  are 
merely  "splits" — coated  and  grained  to  look  like  the  genuine  article,  and  sold  as  "genu 
ine  leather,"  but  they  give  neither  the  wear  nor  service  of  real  hand  or  machine  buffed 
leather.    Right  here  enters 
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to  repeat  for  many  weeks  to  come,  and, 
needless  to  say,  he  was  well  rested  before 
being  asked  to  do  any  severe  work  again. 

Speaking  broadly,  hunters  make  the 
best  of  chargers  in  time  of  war ;  a  goodly 
proportion  of  them  are  thoroughbred,  or, 
at  least,  well-bred,  and  almost  all  are 
"brainy";  great  points  in  their  favor. 

In  the  two  Boer  wars  which  have 
occurred  in  my  time,  the  best  fate  which 
a  badly  wounded  horse  could  expect  was 
to  be  shot;  too  many,  alas,  were  denied  the 
merciful  bullet — out  of  necessity. 

All  that,  however,  has  been  changed 
now,  and  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruety  to  Animals,  the 
Blue  Cross  Society,  and  the  Dumb 
Friends'  League,  there  are  equine  hos- 
pitals on  the  battle-fields  with  a  first  .aid 
corps  and  some  hundreds  of  veterinary 
surgeons  with  their  assistants,  ready  to 
deal  with  all  the  sufferers.  It  is  very  sat- 
isfactory to  know  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  wounded  horses  are  eventually  re- 
stored to  health  and  usefulness  again. 

During  what  proved  to  be  a  particular- 
ly wet  winter  our  horses  in  France  suf- 
fered considerably  from  rheumatism, 
bronchial  affections,  influenza,  etc.,  which 
was  not  surprising  considering  the  vast 
majority  of  them  had  to  stand  out  in  the 
open,  day  and  night;  many  of  them  grew 
coats  like  that  of  a  Polar  bear. 

As  to  the  treatment  received  by  British 
military  horses  from  their  riders,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  remarkably  good. 
Practically  all  British  cavalry  officers  are 
sportsmen,  and  so  are  the  Tommies  at 
heart,  the  latter  lack  only  opportunities; 
a  true  sportsman  will  never  be  cruel  to 
his  horse. 

As  to  giving  opportunities  for  sport,  I 
think  the  Kaiser's  army  officers  would 
have  a  fit  if  they  knew  that  the  10th 
Hussars'  officers  actually  provided  ponies 
for  the  non-coms  and  men  to  play  polo 
on  in  India! 

In  spite  of  the  motor,  whose  usefulness 
in  haulage  of  big  guns  to  the  front  is  un- 
denied  and  undeniable,  there  are  several 
sorts  of  ground  where  the  functions  of 
the  traction-engine  end  and  those  of  the 
equine  gun-team  begin.  Generally  speak- 
ing, horses  have  the  honor  of  galloping 
their  gun  on  to  the  field  of  action  and 
standing  the  hellish  racket  of  the  bursting 
shells,  and  the  percentage  of  killed  among 
the  gun-teams  is  always  a  very  high  one. 

The  powerful  beasts,  excited  by  their 
surroundings,  maddened  by  the  rush  they 
have  just  taken  part  in,  sweating,  and 
covered  with  foam,  often  get  out  of  hand, 
and,  rearing  and  plunging,  threaten  to 
break  away  from  their  harness.  To  con- 
tend with  a  pair  of  these  half-frightened, 
half-infuriated  animals  is  all  one  man's 
work,  and  the  authorities  do  well  to  pick 
out  powerfully-built  men  for  the  R.A. 
drivers. 

Should  one  of  the  team  be  hit  with  a 
piece  of  shrapnel,  or  even  should  a  shell 
burst  in  close  proximity  to  the  pulling, 
straining  horses,  the  driver's  energies  re- 
ceive an  even  greater  call  upon  them. 

When  the  present  war  first  broke  out, 
the  Germans  succeeded  in  obtaining  many 
thousands  of  horses  from  Denmark.  We 
for  our  part,  sent  buyers  innumerable  to 
Argentina  and  Canada,  from  both  of 
which  places  horses  of  a  very  useful  type, 
very  superior  to  the  class  I  remember 
whilst  in  Canada,  over  twenty  years  ago, 
were  freely  obtained.  About  five  hundred 
Canadian  horses  were  received  by  a  cer- 
tain Midland  yeomanry  regiment,  and  in 
course  of  conversation  with  the  adjutant 
I  was  told  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  them 
turned  out  badly. 
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Something  About  Gene  Stratton  Porter's  New  Novel: 
"  Michael  O'Halloran" 

By  FINDLAY    T.    WEAVER,    Editor    Bookseller  and   Stationer 


Epigrams    From    "Michael    O'Halloran" 

"I  see  the  parks  are  full  of  rich  folks 
dolling  up  dogs,  feeding  them  candy  and 
sending  them  out  for  an  airing  in  their 
automobiles ;  so  it's  up  to  the  poor  people 
to  look  after  the  homeless  children,  isn't 
it?"— Mickey. 


Next  time  I  call  for  help,  I  won't  ask 
to  have  anybody  sent.  I'll  ask  Him  to  let 
me  save  our  souls  myself." — Mickey. 


"Try  grin  'stead  of  grouch  just  one  day 
a»d  see  if  the  whole  world  doesn't  look 
brighter  before  night." — Mickey. 


"What  each  woman  honestly  wants  is 
her  man,  her  cave  and  her  baby." — Leslie. 


"A  thing  I  can't  understand  is  why, 
when  the  Lord  was  making  mothers,  He 
didn't  cut  all  of  them  from  the  same  piece 
he  did  you." — Mickey. 


"I  can  furnish  the  logic  for  one  family 
and  most  men  I  know  feel  confident  to  do 
the  same." — James  Minturn. 


"S'pose  you  do  own  a  grouch,  what's 
the  use  of  displaying  it  in  your  show  win- 
dow?"— Mickey. 


"The  country  is  all  the  heaven  a  body 
needs,  in  June." — Mickey. 


"You  can  busy  yourself  planning  how  to 
make  our  share  of  the  world  over  so  it 
will  bring  all  the  joy  of  the  world  to  the 
front  door." — Peter. 


"I'm  dead  against  bunching  children  in 
squads.  If  rich  folks  want  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while  with  their  money,  they 
can  do  it  by  each  family  taking  as  many 
orphings  as  they  can  afford,  and  raising 
them  personal.     See?" — Mickey. 


JUST  as  the  sayings  of  Mickey  predom- 
inate among  the  excerpts  from  the 
book,  as  presented  in  the  foregoing 
epigrams,  so  does  Mickey  overshadow  all 
the  other  characters  in  Gene  Stratton 
Porter's  new  book  "Michael  O'Halloran." 
There  are  other  lovable  and  interesting 
personalities  in  the  tale,  but  the  little 
Irish  newsboy  Mickey,  is  the  chief  centre 
of  interest. 

As  a  newsie  he  is  one  among  a  million, 
because  model  boys  are  scarce  in  any 
class,  but  a  paragon  such  as  Mickey,  is  a 
rarity  indeed  among  the  hordes  of  unre- 
generates  who  constitute  the  raucous- 
lunged  vendors  of  newspapers  in  any  large 
city.     No,  Mickie  isn't  at  all  typical  of 


newsboys,  but  that  doesn't  alter  the  fact 
that  he's  a  mighty  interesting  boy. 

To  begin  with  he  had  the  advantage  of 
another  rarity  among  the  classes  from 
whom  come  the  world's  supply  of  news- 
boys— a  pious  Christian  mother,  who  did 
what  too  few  city  mothers,  poor  or 
wealthy  do,  in  these  twentieth  century 
days.  She  made  it  her  first  consideration 
in  life  to  develop  his  permanent  love,  by 
evincing  her  love  for  him  in  adopting  a 
sane  course  of  inculcating  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  life  in  his  mind. 

Mickey's  father  had  been  a  drunkard 
whose  passing  had  been  a  blessing  to 
widow  and  son.  The  mother  managed 
to  eke  out  an  existence  in  a  single-roomed 
home  in  the  slum  section  of  "Multio- 
polis,"  and  one  of  her  ambitions  in  teach- 
ing her  boy  to  be  self-supporting  even  at 
an  early  age,  was  to  prevent  him  from 
being  consigned  to  an  orphan  asylum 
after  her  death. 

Mickey's  inherited  antipathy  to  such  an 
institution  is  picturesquely  expressed  in 
his  assertion  that  he  is  "dead  against 
bunching  children  in  squads." 

Many  a  reader,  who  has  seen  such  a 
squad  of  orphans,  all  exactly  alike  so  far 
as  is  humanly  possible:  suits  of  some  ex- 
ceedingly dull  colored  cloth,  and  every 
other  item  of  attire  cut  to  pattern  and 
hair  clipped  d  la  convict;  said  squad  being 
let  out  on  parole  to  file  into  some  con- 
spicuous portion  of  the  gallery  of  a 
church — so  as  to  detract  as  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  worshippers  as  possible 
from  the  sermon,  eyes  just  naturally  be- 
ing focused  there  by  the  sameness  in  the 
appearance  of  the  boys — can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mickey. 

But  his  protest  is  based  on  a  more  vital 
experience.  His  mother  had  been  reared 
in  an  orphans'  home,  and  her  chief  object 
in  life  along  with  her  care  for  the  spiri- 
tual and  moral  well-being  of  her  boy  was 
to  insure  him  against  a  similar  fate. 

As  a  result  of  his  mother's  careful 
training,  Mickey  was  able  to  keep  the 
humble  home  after  her  death,  making  his 
way  in  life  by  selling  newspapers. 

Came  a  time  when  his  finances  were 
such  that  he  was  able  to  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  a  dog  for  company. 

Then  one  day  chance  drew  him  to  the 
hovel  where  a  little  crippled  girl  was 
left  alone  in  rags  and  misery  in  mortal 
dread  of  "being  took"  by  the  officials  of 
the  orphans'  home.  Her  anguished  cries 
attracted  Mickey,  who  immediately  ap- 
propriated the  child,  philosophically  say- 
ing to  himself:  "She's  lots  better  than  a 
dog.  She  won't  eat  much  more  and  she 
can  talk." 

Later  Mickey  said  to  her:  "If  you'd 
beer,  a  dog,  I  was  going  to  name  you  Part- 
ner. But  you're  mine  just  as  much  as  if 
you  was  a  dog.  Lily!  that's  what  God 
made  you;  that's  what  I'm  going  to  call 
you." 

This  was  after  he  had  taken  the  little 
crippled  girl  to  his  home,  and  by  dint  of 
much  scrubbing  to  remove  accumulated 
layers  of  dirt  of  long  standing,  and  tedi- 
ous labor  in  untangling  her  matted  hair, 
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she  had  come  out  of  the  ordeal  a  veritable 
little  angel  for  beauty. 

The  story  of  Mickey's  progress  in  life 
and  the  incidental  curing  of  Lily's  lame 
back  through  his  instrumentality,  together 
with  the  interesting  association  of  other 
people  with  whom  his  interests  were  link- 
ed, together  with  the  contemporaneous 
developments  of  moment  in  the  lines  of 
other  characters  of  the  story,  make  up 
a  tale  that  adequately  accounts  for  the 
many  thousands  of  copies  being  sold  of 
this  new  story  by  the  author  of 
"Freckles,"  and  the  other  "best  sellers1' 
which  she  has  written. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    START 

Having  in  mind  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Gene  Stratton-Porter's  books  that 
have  been  sold,  making  her  one  of  the 
conspicuously  successful  of  the  world's 
novelists,  it  is  interesting  to  relate  her 
experience  in  getting  her  first  story  pub- 
lished. It  was  one  of  the  nature  stories 
of  the  sort  that  subsequently  brought  her 
world-wide  fame. 

After  despatching  it  to  a  magazine  she 
haunted  the  post  office  day  after  day  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a  letter  of  acceptance 
from  the  publishers,  but  none  came.  Then 
one  day  a  friend  told  of  having  seen  her 
story  in  the     magazine.       The     budding 


author  managed  to  restrain  her  surprise 
and  excitement,  but  she  lost  no  time  in 
possessing  herself  of  that  magazine.  Then 
she  hurried  home  locked  herself  up  in  her 
room  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  blissful 
experience  of  reading  her  first  story  in 
print!  Then  she  sat  down  and  poured 
out  her  heart  to  the  editor  thanking  him 
for  publishing  the  story.  Thought  of  re- 
ceiving payment  for  it  didn't  enter  her 
mind  and  didn't  matter!  But  with  the 
editor's  reply  came  a  cheque,  and  a  re- 
quest for  more  stories  of  the  same  sort,  or 
preferably  a  book.  "The  Song  of  the 
Cardinal"  ensued  and  that  book  still  oc- 
cupies the  warmest  spot  in  its  author's 
heart. 
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The  Source  of  the  Amazon 

Party  of  Explorers  Trace  the  Great  River  to  its  Starting  Point 


THE  Amazon  River  is  still  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  mystery.  Rising  in 
the  Andes  and  flowing  for  the  most 
part  through  unexplored  country,  it  has 
been  a  favorite  field  of  operations  for  men 
of  an  adventurous  turn.  Recently  an  ex- 
ploring party  succeeded  in  locating  what 
they  claim  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
Amazon  and  the  story  of  their  trip  is 
told  in  the  Wide  World  by  J.  Campbell 
Besley.    He  writes: 

The  actual  source  of  the  longest  reach 
of  the  Amazon  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  dissension  for  years.  Many  ex- 
plorers have  attributed  the  honor  to  the 
Maranon,  which  has  its  being  in  the 
Andean  range  of  Northern  Peru,  but  af- 
ter a  careful  study  of  the  topography  of 
the  country,  aided  by  the  excellent  maps 
of  the  Geographical  Society  in  Lima,  I 
was  satisfied  that  Squires,  in  naming  the 
Vilcanota  as  the  original  source  of  the 
great  river,  had  been  correct.  Our  en- 
deavor, therefore,  was  to  locate  the  actual 
watershed  and  spot  whence  came  the 
small  stream  which  flows  sluggishly  past 
the  La  Raya  station. 

On  our  upward  climb  we  had  noted  the 
ribbonlike  stream  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  glacier  on  our  left,  but  as  we  as- 
cended several  others  of  a  like  description 
were  met  with,  and  as  each  contributed  its 
seepage  to  the  one  main  rivulet,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  head  waters  were  on  the 
fringe  of  the  eastern  slope,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  find  some  definite  indication  of 
the  parting  of  the  streams. 

Dividing  into  two  parties,  and  leaving 
a  self-appointed  cook  behind  to  look  after 
the  culinary  matters,  we  each  went  on  our 
separate  ways,  armed  with  theodolites, 
sextants,  and  aneroids.  We  had  agreed  to 
descend  the  eastern  slopes  until  evidences 
of  flowing  water  were  met  with,  and  then, 
following  the  streams  back  to  their  source, 


attempt  to  fix  their  identity  with  the  same 
watershed  which  provided  the  small 
stream  flowing  down  the  western  slopes. 
Thus  we  could  at  once  determine  whether 
the  Rio  Pucara,  which  flows  into  Lake 
Lake  Titicaca  away  to  the  south-east,  the 
Rio  Pulpera,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Pacific,  the  Vilcanota,  and  the  Rio  Santa 
Rosa,  a  tributary  of  the  Pulpera,  had  a 
common  origin. 

For  eight  days  we  searched  unsuccess- 
fully. There  could  be  no  doubt  we  were 
somewhere  near  to  the  true  source,  but  the 
rugged  nature  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  dangers  of  the  snow-drifts,  made 
it  extremely  hard  to  thoroughly  cover 
the  ground,  which  could  only  be  done  in 
small  sections  and  systematically. 

Next  morning,  from  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  I  viewed  the  ground  we  had  already 
covered,  and  determined  to  try  a  marshy 
plateau  which  was  farther  away  to  the 
south-east  than  we  had  as  yet  reached. 
This  necessitated  descending  for  some 
distance  the  eastern  side,  to  make  a 
detour  of  a  glacier  which  lay  directly  be- 
tween us  and  the  marsh. 

Shortly  after  our  return  to  camp,  after 
an  unsuccessful  day,  the  other  party, 
which  had  been  investigating  to  the  north- 
west, returned  and  reported  that  they  be- 
lieved they  had  discovered  the  long- 
looked-for  source.  From  the  description 
they  supplied  I  believed  that  they  had 
indeed  been  the  fortunate  ones,  and 
agreed  that  we  all  should  pay  a  visit  to 
the  spot  in  the  morning. 

Dinner  that  night  was  a  merry  feast; 
the  possibilities  of  our  research  work  in 
those  bleak,  inhospitable  regions  drawing 
to  an  early  close  added  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  meal. 

Anxiously  we  watched  the  barometer 
for  any  signs  of  a  change,  but  the  spindle 
showed  no  intention  of  moving  as,  with  a 
last  tap,  we  turned  in.  The  next  morning, 
taking  the  necessary  instruments,  we  set 
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out  for  the  find,  which  was  located  about 
two  miles  away.  Proudly  the  discoverers 
pointed  to  a  tiny  lake  which  lay  just  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  divide,  from  which 
two  small  streams  flowed  away  to  the 
south  into  a  marsh  covered  with  tall 
reeds.  It  did  not  take  long  to  discover, 
however,  that  although  the  watershed  was 
undeniably  on  the  summit  at  the  northern 
end,  there  was  no  seepage  whatever  down 
the  western  slope,  and  it  therefore  could 
not  be  the  source  of  the  Vilcanota.  It  was 
a  promising  sign,  however,  and  we  circled 
out  to  cover  the  vicinity  thoroughly.  Pre- 
sently a  shout  from  two  of  the  party, 
which  was  hunting  in  couples,  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  hastened  towards 
them.  They  stood  together,  gazing  at  a 
dark  little  pool  which  seemed  to  crown  the 
summit  on  a  small  plateau,  and  above 
which  was  a  large  glacier.  The  water  was 
as  still  as  if  in  an  artificial  pond.  Not  a 
ripple  disturbed  the  surface,  and  at 
neither  end  could  we  at  first  discover  any 
flowing  stream.  A  thorough  search  of  the 
western  extremity,  however,  revealed 
traces  of  distinct  seepage,  and  following 
it  closely  through  the  boggy  tundra  for 
some  two  hundred  yards,  a  faint  trickle 
was  observed  which  gradually  grew  in 
size  until  there  no  longer  remained  any 
doubt.  This  was  unquestionably  the  birth- 
place of  the  longest  reach  of  the  world- 
famed  Amazon. 

It  had  yet  to  be  determined  whether  it 
was  also  the  parent  water  of  the  Pulpera, 
Pacura,  and  the  Santa  Rosa,  and  we  hur- 
ried back  to  investigate  the  eastern  slope. 
There,  as  on  the  other  side,  the  seepage 
finally  merged  into  three  distinct  thread- 
like streams,  and  all  doubts  were  set  at 
rest.  The  whole  party  had  gathered 
around  the  miniature  lake  to  discuss  the 
phenomena,  when  I  suddenly  observed  two 
of  the  ardent  explorers  working  feverish- 
ly at  their  alpenstocks  with  twine  which 
they  had  drawn  from  their  pockets.  Then 
ensued  a  friendly  patriotic  contest.  The 
one,  an  Englishman,  had  provided  himself 
with  a  small  flag,  and  was  busily  engaged 
lashing  it  to  the  pole.  His  companion,  who 
hailed  from  the  New  World,  and  who  had 
been  imbued  with  the  same  idea,  was  like- 
wise employed,  and  the  Union  Jack  had 
not  been  planted  at  the  one  end  of  the 
lake  before  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
waving  at  the  other.  Honors  were  thus 
evenly  divided,  for  if  the  one  could  claim 
that  his  was  the  flag  to  fly  at  the  source  of 
the  Amazon,  the  other  had  the  knowledge 
that  his  marked  the  spot  where  com- 
mences the  river  which  flows  into  the 
highest  navigable  body  of  water  in  the 
world — Lake  Titicaca. 
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Windmill  Electricity- 
Experiments  are  being  conducted  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  colleges  with  a 
view  to  developing  electricity  by  wind- 
mill power.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one  by 
any  means,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  cer- 
tain difficulties  which  barred  experiment- 
ers from  success  in  the  past  have  been 
overcome.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  devise  equipment  for  attach- 
ment to  any  windmill,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  farmer  to  develop 
his  own  electricity  and  in  that  way  heat 
and  light  his  home  and  barn,  run  his  ma- 
chinery, and  in  fact  put  practically  all  his 
labor  on  the  "push-button"  basis. 
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The  Nation's  Viewpoint 
on  the  Hupmobile 


Because  motor  car  buyers  have  learned  keenly 
to  judge  values,  the  national  approval  of  th^ 
1916  Hupmobile  is  both  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

The  car  that  wins  everywhere  the  high  favor 
accorded  to  this  model  must  be  the  best  in  its 
class — and  the  Hupmobile  is  that. 

it  must  be  comfortable  to  the  point  of  luxury — 
and   the  Hupmobile  is  that  also. 

It  must  afford  the  maximum  in  roominess,  con- 
venience and  easy  riding — as  the  Hupmobile 
does. 

It  must  be  "light  on  its  feet,''  fast  in  the  get- 
away, flexible  and  easily  handled,  powerful  for 


speed  and  for  the  hills  and  heavy  roads,  silent 

and  smooth-running. 
And   the   Hupmobile   is   all   those    in    superlative 

degree. 
Last,  it  must  be  economical  to  run  and  to  keep 

— and  Hupmobile  reputation   on   that  score  is 

flawless. 
Any   Hupmobile   dealer   is  ready   to   submit   the 

car  to  any  reasonable  demonstration  you  may 

require  to  convince  you — as  thousands  already 

know — that  it  outpoints  any  car  in  its  class. 
Write  for  the  new  catalog,   and  details  of  the 

Hupmobile  National  Free  Service   System  — 

first  and  broadest  of  its  kind. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  Desk  B,  Windsor, r,Ont. 


Distributors    in  Canada 


Calgary,  Alta.  —  H.  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.  Edmonton, 
Alta.— Canadian  Locomo- 
bile Co.  Guelph,  Ont.— 
Trusler  Bros.  Halifax. 
N.3.— R.  L.  Archibald. 
Hamilton,  Ont. — Sherman 
Auto  Garage.  London. 
Ont.—  London  Motor  Sales 
Co..    Ltd.      Ottawa.    Ont. 


— Austin  fcr.  '  'owan.  Que- 
bec, Que.  —  J.  O  Brien 
Auto  Co.  St.  John,  N.B. 
^.Motor  Car  &  Equipment 
Co.,  Ltd.  Toronto.  Ont. 
—Automobile  &  Supply 
Co..  Ltd.  Windsor.  Ont. 
— M.  S.  Trusler.  Winni- 
peg. Man.— Jo?.  Maw  Cn.. 
Ltd. 


in 
Canada 


1916  Hupmobile  Prices 
i-pas.senger  Touring   Car 
7-passenger  Touring  Car       -     - 
3-passenger    Roadster  -     - 

All-Year   Touring   Car  -     - 

All- Year    Coupe  -     -     --     - 

5-passenger  Sedan  - 
•7-passenger  Limousine 
:  All    prices   f.o.b.    Windsor. 


If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired  article,  consult  our  service  depart- 
ment,  and  you  will    receive    promptly    the    desired    information. 
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Twelve  Pillars  of 
Success 

Continued  from  Page  44. 


but  let  me  tell  you,  if  some  great  addi- 
tional motive  for  exertion  should  come  in- 
to your  life  to-day  you  would  astonish 
yourself  and  those  who  know  you  by  the 
undreamed  of  strength  and  added  ability 
you  would  develop  to  meet  the  occasion. 

But  no  matter  how  great  your  dormant 
power  and  possibilities  you  can  not  use 
any  more  of  them  than  you  have  dis- 
covered. Hence,  the  first  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  find  yourself.  In  order  to  do 
this  you  should  put  yourself  in  the  most 
favorable  position  possible  for  self-dis- 
covery; you  should  keep  close  to  people 
who  have  succeeded  in  a  large  way  along 
the  line  of  your  own  ambition.  You  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  such  an  environ- 
ment will  stir  you  to  redouble  your  efforts, 
will  awaken  your  slumbering  powers  and 
spur  you  on  to  renewed  endeavor. 

A  very  successful  man  has  told  me  that 
by  far  the  best  thing  he  took  from  college 
was  not  the  diploma,  which  at  his  gradua- 
tion seemed  the  most  important  of  all,  but 
what,  as  his  college  days  faded  more  and 
more  from  his  memory,  grew  ever  larger 
and  more  and  more  illuminated  his  whole 
life — the  inspiration  he  received  from 
one  professor,  who  seemed  to  touch  a 
spring  in  his  inner  self,  tapping  a  great 
fountain  within  him  which  had  become 
the  well-spring  of  his  life.  He  says  most 
of  the  knowledge,  information  and  facts 
of  his  college  course  was  gradually  for- 
gotten, but  the  influence  of  this  profes- 
sor's marvelous  personality,  which  had 
touched  his  life  to  finer  issues  had  never 
left  him. 

CONTACT  with  great  personalities 
helps  us  to  self-discovery.  It  inspires 
our  souls  and  lights  a  fire  on  the  altar  of 
our  lives  which  never  goes  out.  When 
Wendell  Phillips,  a  brilliant  young  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  University,  was  just  be- 
ginning to  practise  law,  he  heard  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  depict  the  horrors  of 
slavery.  It  aroused  a  latent  sense  of  in- 
justice in  the  young  lawyer's  nature 
which  resulted  in  his  closing  his  law  of- 
fice for  ever  and  espousing  the  black 
man's  cause.  Daniel  Webster  discovered 
many  a  latent  orator,  and  Phillips  Brooks 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  inspired  many  a 
youth  to  enter  the  pulpit.  It  is  said  that 
every  youth  of  the  Gladstonian  period  in 
England  was  influenced  by  Gladstone's 
remarkable  career.  A  similar  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  younger  Pitt,  of  Disraeli 
and  other  great  men. 

The  progress  of  the  world  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  we  discover  and  use 
our  possibilities.  The  miracles  of  civili- 
zation have  come  from  the  awakening  of 
latent  powers  in  the  individual.  We  none 
of  us  know  how  much  powder  there  is  in- 
side of  us,  until  the  spark  which  sleeps 
in  the  flint,  but  awaits  friction,  ignites 
it. 

Whatever  a  man  dreams  or  thinks  he 
can  do  is  an  earnest  of  his  power  to  do. 
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HOW   TO   PLAY    THE    PIANO 
OR  ORGAN  IN  ONE  HOUR 

A  Detroit  musician  has  invented  a  new  method  by  which  any  little 
child  or  grown  person  can  learn  to  play  in  one  hour  in  their  own 
home.  Three  sheets  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  person 
addressine  a  postal  card  to  A.  S.  KELLER.  992  B,  Trussed 
Concrete  Building,  Detroit.  Mich.  — Advt. 


For  Whooping:  Cough 
.nil  Spasmodic  Croup; 
Asthma;  Sore  Throat; 
t  o  11  g  h  s;  Bronchitis; 
Colds j    Catarrh. 

A  simiile,  safe  and  effective  treatment , 
avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolenc  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough   and    relieves   the  spasmodic  Croup   at  once. 

It    is   a    BOON    to   sufferers   from    asthma. 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtheria. 

Cres»Iene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30 
years  of  successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for 
Descriptive    Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

Leemin  p  -Miles  Buildine.   Montreal,   Canada 
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Put  One  in 
Your  Kitchen 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 

LABINET 


It  keeps  everything  in  one  place. 
Has  dustproof  jars,  canisters 
and  bins,  improved  flour  sifter, 
sugar  holder,  dish  racks,  pot 
and  pan  cupboard,  sliding 
shelves  and  bright  aluminum 
top.     Write  for  booklet  A. 


THE  KNECHTEL  KITCHEN 

CABINET  CO..  LIMITED 

Hanover,  Ontario 


srs     | 


J 


BETWEEN  SEASONS 

is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  launch.     We  have 
exceptionally  attractive  prices. 

OR  build  a  boat  yourself  during  the 
shut-in  season.  We  have  a  plan 
that  enables  you  to  do  so.  It  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  real  enjoyment  and  save  your 
money.     Let  us  tell  you  about  our  plans. 

Ask  for  Booklet  "  R "  and  learn  how  you 
can  build  your  own  boat. 

ROBERTSON  BROS. 

Foot  of  Bay  Street  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


The  Confessions  of 
Sir  Horace  Lazenby 
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we  wholesalers  raised  our  profits.  Experi- 
ence and  vague  glimmerings  of  conscience 
dictated  a  wiser  course  when,  in  later 
years  I  secured  full  control  of  that  and 
other  combines.  But  who  stands  between 
the  public  and  the  unscrupulous  man  who 
may  obtain  control  of  great  trade  or- 
ganizations? What,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
the  function  of  the  Government? 

I  AM  in  Scotland  now  in  our  cottage  in 
the  hills.  Since  I  commenced  the  writ- 
ing of  this  manuscript  war  has  broken 
out.  Anderson  and  I  in  our  occasional 
walks  through  the  hills  miss  the  sturdy 
Scotch  lads  we  used  to  see.  There  are 
some  wounded,  home  on  leave.  There  are 
more  women  in  evidence.  They  have  pale 
faces.  At  nights  we  dare  not  light  the 
light  until  our  blinds  are  drawn  for  we 
have  no  mind  to  be  a  target  for  raiders 
that  might  come  in  from  the  sea,  and  even 
if  they  did  not  fire,  our  cottage  window 
might  be  a  guide  to  them.  Anderson  still 
disapproves  of  my  project  in  having  this 
manuscript  brought  to  the  light  of  day. 
He  has  shown  distinct  repugnance  for  the 
task  of  editing  it.  I  suspect  he  is  dis- 
tressed to  find  the  clay  feet  of  the  man 
for  whom  he  has  worked  so  long. 

Here  in  the  British  Isles  you  will  find 
the  greatest  example  of  the  thing  that  has 
occupied  my  thoughts  for  many  years, 
organization !  All  the  loose  threads  of 
production  have  been  or  are  being  gath- 
ered together.  The  channels  of  trade  are 
being  cleared  and  straightened  in  order 
that  the  nation  may  devote  a  maximum  of 
energy  to  the  fighting  of  the  great  fight. 
Anderson  wanted  to  take  an  officer's 
training  course  and  go  away  on  active 
service.  He  has  compromised,  however, 
by  taking  a  clerical  task  in  a  factory 
where  they  manufacture  time-fuses,  not 
far  from  here.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  what 
Anderson  has  at  home.  I  am  too  old  for 
the  front  but  there  is  a  water-works  in 
the  city  nearby  which  has  to  be  guarded. 
I  go  there  every  morning  for  an  eight- 
hour  vigil,  carrying  a  night  stick  like  a 
policeman  and  a  revolver.  I  have  seen  no 
Germans  yet  but  at  least  this  service  has 
a  flavor  of  usefulness  about  it. 

I  met  Aiken  the  other  day  as  I  was  com- 
ing off  duty.  He  too  was  visiting  over 
here  when  the  war  broke  out  and  he  has 
become  a  time-keeper  in  a  powder  mill. 
I  think  the  war  has  improved  all  of  us. 
We  shook  hands  quite  cordially. 


A  record  in  loading  a  vessel  was  made 
at  Pensacola,  Florida,  recently,  when  the 
British  steamer  Richmond  arrived  in  port 
early  in  the  morning  and  before  noon 
400,000  feet  of  lumber  had  been  loaded 
aboard  her  and  she  was  again  proceeding 
to  sea. 


The 

General 
says: — 


When  you  find  this  label  on  a  roll  of  Asphalt 
Rooting  it  is  guaranteed  by  its  maker,  who 
knows  how  well  it  is  made.  Your  own  local 
dealer  will  tell  you  all  about  thejresponsibility 
that  stands  behind  our  guarantee  on 

Certainteed 

Roofing 

The  guarantee  of  5,  10  or  15  years  for  1,  2  or  3 
ply  Certain-teed  is  backed  by  the  largest 
Roofing  "and  Building  Paper  Mills  in  the  "world. 
This  roofing  has  given  excellent  service  on  all 
classes  of  buildings  for  years  and  years.  It 
costs  less  and  gives  a  better  service  than  metal 
roofing,  wood  shingles^  and  many  other  types 
of  roofings,  Certain-teed  Roofs  all  over  the 
country  are  outliving  the  period  of  the  guar- 
antee. 

All  Certain-teed  products  :ire  reasonable  In 
price.     Ask   your  dealer. 

General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

World's  Urcesl  manufaclurtri  of  Roofine  and  Building  Papm 
New  York  City    Chicago    Philadelphia    St.  Louis 
Boston  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit 

San  Francisco  Cincinnati  Minneapolis 

Kansas    City  Seattle         Atlanta  Houston 

London  Hamburg  Sydney 


~  The  Pedlar  Garage  : 
Used  as  a  Military  Post  Office 

This   Illustrates   hut  one  of  the  many   uses   to 
which  these  handy   portable  buildings  may   be 

PEDLAR'S  "Perfect"  GARAGES 

either  in  All-Metal  or  Metal-Clad  are  used  for 
a  wide  variety  of  purposes.  The  prices  are 
extremely  low.  Complete  in  every  detail — 
large  front  doors — small  rear  door — two  win- 
dows in  sides  or  in  roof — all  framework — 
hardware,  etc.,  included  in  price.  No  extras 
necessary.  Shipped  in  sectional  parts  which 
are  easily  erected  without  skilled  labor. 
Write  nearest  branch  for  garage  booklet  "M.M." 

THE  PEDLAR   PEOPLE,    Limited 

Established  1861 
Executive  Office  and  Factories:  OSHAWA,  Ont. 
Branches:      Montreal  —  Ottawa  —  Toronto   — 
London  —  Winnipeg.  21-S 


BE  a  window  trimmer.  This  most  interesting 
work  pays  well.  You  can  learn  by  study- 
ing the  new  window-trimming  book,  called 
"Show  Window  Backgrounds,"  by  Geo.  J. 
Cowan,  at  $1.50,  postpaid.  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,   143  University   Ave.,  Toronto. 
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Capitalize 

Your 

Creek 


GOLD  has  run  down 
the  shingles  of  a 
stream  for  ages  until 
somebody  found  it  out 
and  panning  began. 

Farmers  have  died  poor  with  a  wealth  of  products  ready 
to  burst  into  money  from  their  peculiar  soil.  They 
would  have  given  dollars  had  someone  told  them  how. 

Last  week  our  Veterinary  adviser  was  on  an  Ontario 
farm  and  pointed  out  how  20  sheep  could  be  fed  on  the 
150  acres  without  the  owner  noticing  the  cost.  It  was 
plain.    This  farmer  bought  the  sheep. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  for  November  has  a  few  facts 
about  making  money  from  the  farm  creek  that  will 
interest  every  man  who  owns  a  farm.  And  there  are 
scores  of  other  ideas  in  this  live  issue  that  will  rouse  one 
10  a  sense  of  the  gold  that  is  flowing  by  his  own  door 
^very  day,  and  only  awaits  the  touch  of  a  real  enthusiasm 
10  make  it  assay  high.    Here  are  some  kindred  themes: 

$2,250.00  in  Milk  From  50  Acres. 
The  Flax  Game  in  Canada. 
Horses  Versus  Tractors,  or  Both. 
Have  We  Too  Big  Farm  Buildings? 
Why  Not  More  Sheep? 
Poultry  Saves  the  Day. 
The  Stomach  of  a  Big  Mill. 
Feeding  the  Two-Y ear-Old  Human. 
Fireplaces — Their  Value. 
The  Consolidation  of  Schools. 

But  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  articles  on  the  sub- 
jects that  appear  in  this  issue.  There  is  always  some- 
thing that  especially  fits  the  case  and  thereby  saves 
money. 

Send  for  this  Copy  at  once. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  -      -  TORONTO,  CANADA 


History  of  History 
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ject  from  the  Citadel  and  along  the  ram- 
parts, and  tiny  boats,  an  addition  made 
somewhat  later  than  the  model  itself, 
rear  their  sails  in  the  make-believe  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  original  model  was  thirty  feet  wide, 
but  there  is  less  than  half  on  exhibition 
at  the  Archives;  and  lack  of  space  ac- 
counts for  the  cutting  of  it.  Dr.  Doughty 
found  this  attractive  exhibit  in  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  and  made  arrangements  to 
have  it  transferred,  in  sections,  to  Can- 
ada where  is  rightfully  belongs. 

IN  the  same  room  a  hospital  is  conducted 
— a  map  hospital.  Such  tenderly,  deli- 
cately handled  invalids!  Seeing  some  of 
the  scraps  of  yellow  brittle  paper  which 
come  into  the  Archives,  the  observer 
would  despair  of  ever  putting — not  two 
and  two,  but  twenty-two  and  thirty-two — 
together!  With  transparent  silk,  with 
canvas  and  with  infinite  patience  the 
miracle  is  accomplished.  Many  papers 
even  have  a  bath. 

One  goes  into  the  manuscript  room, 
where  material  for  the  future  historian 
is  bewildering  in  its  abundance.  The 
contents  of  this  section  far  too  exhaus- 
tive to  enumerate,  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  one,  the  records  of  British  Can- 
ada, and  the  other  French  Canada.  Lord 
Minto  secured  for  the  Archives  four  or 
five  hundred  volumes  of  military  papers 
and  some  sixty  volumes  of  French  papers. 
Earl  Grey  materially  aided  the  work,  by 
acquiring  the  Durham  and  Bagot  papers, 
and  many  of  the  Grey  family  documents 
including  correspondence  between  Lord 
Elgin  and  the  third  Earl  Grey,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The 
possession  of  a  complete  file  of  the  mili- 
tary correspondence  between  the  Govern- 
ors of  Canada  and  the  Colonial  Office 
from  the  time  of  the  cession,  is  due  to  the 
united  efforts  of  these  two  well-remember- 
ed representatives  of  His  Majesty,  the 
King.  A  distinct  series  exists  for  each 
Province. 

For  the  period  of  United  Canada,  the 
Archives  possesses  the  originals  of  the 
despatches  in,  and  the  original  drafts  of 
the  despatches  out.  Copies  have  been 
secured  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
State  papers  from  1671.  The  West  is 
abundantly  represented  in  manuscript, 
including  the  Selkirk  papers,  an  import- 
ant collection  of  original  despatches  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  Governor  from 
1858  to  1871  and  to  the  Colonial  Office 
from  1864  to  1871,  and  original  papers 
relating  to  the  history  of  Vancouver  Is- 
land. These  are  but  a  few  items  picked 
out  at  random  from  the  wealth  of  ma- 
terial stored  in  the  manuscript  room. 

Equally  important  is  the  original  cor- 
respondence between  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington  and  the  Governors 
of  the  various  Colonies.  Here  may  be 
found  a  record  of  international  relations 
essential  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  Canada. 


T^  ORMING  a  distinct  series  of  incal- 
-*■  culable  value  is  the  Military  Library, 
as  one  might  aptly  designate  the  collec- 
tion containing  over  4,000  volumes  which 
were  secured  from  Halifax.  These  throw 
the  spot-light  on  all  military  transac- 
tions—including those  of  1812  and  1837, 
as  well  as  innumerable  points  of  some- 
what lesser  national  importance. 

Now  should  the  visitor's  thirst  for 
curios  be  still  unappeased,  he  will  be 
taken  back  to  the  Library  and  shown 
treasures  not  on  view  to  the  ordinary 
twenty-minute  tripper.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  rare  old  map — a  copy  of  the 
Juan  de  la  Cosa  map  of  1500.  There  is 
a  peculiar  jumble  of  intersecting  lines 
which  one  is  told,  is  a  map  of  the  world 
made  by  Cabot  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Speaking  of  maps,  there  is  a  chart  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  printed  on  silk  at 
Paris  in  1755 — an  excellent  idea,  and  one 
holding  many  advantages  over  the  paper 
kind,  for  it  can  be  folded  neatly  and 
slipped  into  a  small  pocket  without  fear  of 
erasure  of  the  lines  by  constant  creasing. 
Then  there  is  a  most  interesting  document, 
a  bill  of  sale  for  a  slave  who  brought  $65 
when  she  was  transferred  to  her  Can- 
adian owner  and  liberated  in  all  proba- 
bility when  she  was  taken  to  the  Elgin 
Settlement.    The  date  of  this  is  1761. 

There  is  a  book — such  a  book! — con- 
taining the  original  correspondence  be- 
tween Montgomery  and  Prescott,  and 
what  appears  to  be  a  diary  of  the  mis- 
guided Andre.  There  is  a  chart  which  may 
bring  a  lump  to  the  throat  of  the  visitor 
when  he  understands  that  it  represents 
the  casualty  list  prepared  for  those  gen- 
erals, a  list  which  is  no  larger  than  this 
page.  A  comparison  with  the  lists  of  the 
present  conflict  is  appalling! 

And  not  satiated  yet — well,  there  may 
be  brought  to  light  an  old  Log,  the  log  of 
the  good  ship  "Pegasus,"  which  sailed 
American  waters  in  1786.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  water  color  sketches  of  the 
scenery;  even  moonlight  effects  are  in- 
troduced with  beautiful  results.  The 
keeper  of  the  Log  must  have  had  an  ex- 
acting position  to  fill,  at  least  on  the  old 
ship  "Pegasus,"  requiring  both  art  and 
accuracy. 

"Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in 
this,"  says  the  guide,  pointing  out  a  let- 
ter which  bears  a  royal  insignia  at  the 
top.  It  is  from  Queen  Alexandra  to  Mrs. 
Clark,  evidently  the  privileged  person 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Royal  babies. 
It  says: 

My   Dear  Mrs.  Clarke, 

I  send  you  a  line  to  say  how  happy  I  am 
of  the  good  account  you  give  me  of  my 
darling  babies.  I  feel  quite  happy  about 
them,  as  I  know  they  are  safe  under  your 
care— but  I  am  longing  very  much  for 
them  and  miss  the  darlings  dreadfully.  I 
am  so  glad  that  Eddy  eats  better  and  that 
the  steak  does  him  so  much  good.  I  long 
to  hear  his  dear  little  voice  again.  I  feel 
quite  well  now  again  and  was  barely  ill  on 
our  way   to   Plymouth — not   since. 

I  am  so  glad  that  the  vaccination  of  my 
little  darling  was  put  off;  it  would  have 
made  me  feel  rather  uneasy  about  him, 
being  so  far  away  at  the  time.  We  are 
enjoying  our  tour  very  much,  and  I  think 
sliall  be  back  either  Thursday  or  Friday. 
With  love  and  a  kiss  for  my  two  sons, 
I  remain,  yours, 
Affect., 

Alexandra. 
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FREE  STORAGE    Gel  Your  "Dezn"  Boat  Now  and  Save  Money 


Write  for  our  1915  catalog  which 
gives  a  complete  description  of  our 
Famous  Sunnyside  Cruiser  and 
other  'Dean"  Craft.  You  will 
save  money  if  you  buy  now.  Send 
postal  for  Catalogue. 


Why  not  buy  your  boat  now  and  get  this  advantage  of  cur  special  off  season 
prices?  We  will  store  your  boat  tree  of  tharee  until  such  time  you  desire  it 
shipped,  "Dean's"  Canoes  and  Row  Boats  give  absolute  satisfaction.  They 
are  the  world's  standard — the  best. 


Walter  Dean 


Foot  of  York  Street 
Telephone  Adelaide   1614 


Toronto 
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Look  at  the  Map  | 


OF 


New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada 


Note  the 
Rivers 

For  Fishing, 

[Salmon  and  Trout] 

Canoe  Trips, 
Camping. 

Note  the 

Uninhabited 

Sections 

Hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  forest  lands 
and  barrens  where 
roam  the 

Moose, 
Caribou, 
Deer,  Bear. 


Hunting  Season, 
New  Brunswick, 
Sept.  15— Nov.  30 

Non-Resident  License  $50.00 

Hunting  Season 
Nova  Scotia, 
Sept.  15— Nov.  30 

Non-Resident  License  $30.00 

Write  for  a  copy  of 

"HUNTING   and   FISHING" 

This  illustrated  booklet  describes  in  detail  the 
game  and  fish  that  may  be  procured  and  how 
their  haunts  can  best  be  reached  from  the  various 
stations  along  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways.  It  also  includes  the  names  of 
guides  and  their  charges,  and  the  hotels  and 
their  rates  ;  game  laws  of  the  various  provinces, 
and  customs  regulations. 

H.  H.  MELANSON, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Canadian  Government  Railways 

MONCTON,  N.B. 


Built  for  all-around  office  work 

Sure  Shot  stapling  machine  binds  strongly,  securely,  anil 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-quarter  inch  material.  It  is 
stout  and  durable.  It  will  be  useful  in  your  office  for  rapid. 
reliable  work.  Saves  much  time  and  trouble;  is  automatic; 
simple;  clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the  "Acme"  Family 

There  is  an   "Acme"  machine  to  meet  every  requirement,  fro*n 

the  binding  of  fine  silks,  delicate  paper,  to  carpet  samples. 

//  your  requirements  are  peculiar  woe  ivill  make  a  special  machine 

to  serve  your  purpose  satisfactorily 
Write  to-day,  stating  jour  requirements.     An   "Acme"  Machine 
will    save   time  and   money   for   you. 

Ernest  J.  Scott  &   Co.,  -  -  Montreal     Canada 

Acme   Stapling  Machine  Co.,  Limited,  Camden,   N.  J. 

Progress  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,    Limited,      London,    Eng. 


This  letter  is  the  property  of  Dr. 
Doughty,  and  was  obtained  through  the 
kindly  offices  of  Earl  Grey.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  1865,  and  refers  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  —  "Eddy"  —  and  our  present 
King. 

'  I  *HE  bindery  is  by  no  means  the  least 
-*-  fascinating  part  of  the  Archives.  Here 
large  weighty  machines,  press,  cut  and 
tie.  Here  one  will  find  rolls  of  vari- 
colored paper,  cloth  and  leather;  here 
one  will  also  find  small  but  precious  book- 
lets, containing  sheets  of  gold  leaf.  In  a 
room  adjoining  is  the  photostat,  which 
can  copy  a  page  in  fifteen  seconds,  and 
which  is  put  to  many  uses.  For  example ; 
a  very  valuable  original  document  is  sent 
out  from  England.  The  document  must 
be  returned  but  a  copy  is  required  for 
the  Archives.  Page  by  page  the  book  is 
copied  by  the  photostat,  after  which  it  is 
trimmed  and  bound.  Or,  title  pages  of 
books  are  photographed  after  which  they 
are  sent  to  the  printing  office  for  cata- 
loguing. This  saves  much  labor  and  pos- 
sible errors  in  copying  title  pages  by  hand. 

"'Tp  HE  utilization  of  the  Archives,"  is 
a  phrase  which  might  well  form  the 
title  for  another  article.  Briefly,  it  not 
only  is  a  repository  for  the  history  of  our 
country,  but  it  is  an  information  bureau 
to  which  students  and  scholars  are  en- 
couraged to  come.  Unlike  other  Archives, 
it  provides  every  opportunity  for  his- 
torical research;  it  differs  from  the  Pub- 
lic Record  Office  in  London,  let  us  say, 
in  that  it  provides  all  the  data  possible 
for  the  use  of  the  seeker  after  informa- 
tion. In  the  Public  Record  Office  or  Ar- 
chives in  various  continental  cities,  one 
may  go  and  ask  for  a  certain  document 
and  get  that  one,  but  with  us,  one  can'  have 
access  to  all  the  material  bearing  on  the 
subject  to  be  studied. 

It  is  open  to  the  public  daily  except 
Sundays,  and  material  is  available  to 
any  student.  Indeed,  to  encourage  the 
study  of  our  history,  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment has  established  scholarships  to 
the  value  of  $50  a  month  for  students 
nominated  by  each  of  the  Canadian  Uni- 
versities who  should  spent  part  of  the 
summer  vacation  in  conducting  historical 
studies  at  the  Archives.  Every  summer 
finds  several  thus  engaged. 

Members  of  each  and  every  depart- 
ment find  this  centralization  of  Public 
documents  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
old  method  of  having  them  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  and  it  is  no  infre- 
quent occurrence  for  an  official  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  Archives  for  a  certain 
book  of  which  he  stands  in  need.  This 
practice  of  allowing  books  to  pass  out  of 
the  keeping  of  the  librarian  is,  naturally, 
only  granted  to  a  privileged  few. 

In  1913  a  change  of  administration 
took  place  and  an  Act  was  passed  where- 
by the  Archives  came  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Ar- 
chivist has  the  rank  and  salary  of  a 
deputy  head,  as  the  Archives  is  practic- 
ally a  Department. 
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ANGELIQUE 

Continued  from  Page  36 


she  hastened  to  reassure  him.  "It  was  not 
that  you  did  know  about  it  at  all." 

"And  now,  I  suppose,  my  little  cousin, 
you  will  go  off  to  the  cities — Europe  per- 
haps, and  forget  all  about  the  backwoods 
and  all  of  us  up  here." 

"Go  off  and  leave  my  Sherrees!" 

"Certainly.  You  are  quite  rich  now,  you 
know,"  Conrad  answered  roughly.  He 
wished  the  deuce  she  would  not  speak  like 
that. 

"But  —  but — the  moneys  —  they  are 
yours?" 

"No.    Yours,  of  course." 

"But  I  do  not  want." 

"Yes,  you  do." 

"I  do  not.  Oh.  I  do  not."  There  was 
the  tremble  of  tears  in  her  voice.  "I  can- 
not go  away." 

"Well,  hang  it  all,  never  mind,"  more 
gently.  "Stay  where  you  like." 

"With  you?   Oh!  but  yes." 

"No.  You  cannot  do  that.  Don't  be  so 
silly  please,"  he  said,  rising  hurriedly  and 
almost  upsetting  her  chair  also. 

"Then  it  is  that  you  do  not  wish  for  me? 
Oh,  I  was  so  sure.  You  are  not  going  to 
marry  me?  Then  it  is  that  I  too  shall  die. 
Oh !  you  must.  You  must." 

For  the  space  of  twenty  heart-beats, 
Conrad  looked  with  fierce  questioning  into 
the  shaded  love  pools  of  her  eyes.  Then — 

"I  surrender,  my  little  Angelique,"  he 
said  and,  stooping,  kissed  the  warm,  red 
lips. 


The  Last  Ally 

Continued  from  Page  33 


ments  of  warfare.  No  trooper  rides  in  the 
charge  with  more  reckless  daring  and 
insatiable  determination  than  the  man 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  a  tragedy  of 
love;  Fenton  would  undoubtedly  prove  a 
first-class  fighting  man. 

That  day  at  noon  he  had  seen  Phil 
Crane  off  with  the  artillery.  The  voluble 
Englishman  had  some  knowledge  of  guns 
and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  post 
with  the  very  first  batteries  that  lumbered 
off  for  the  front.  Accordingly,  being  a 
most  arrogant  fellow  as  has  perhaps  al- 
ready been  demonstrated,  Crane  had 
bluntly  informed  Anna  of  his  intention 
of  marrying  her  before  leaving  and  had 
then  dragged  her  off  to  a  church ;  the  little 
dancer,  truth  to  tell,  being  quite  as  will- 
ing, under  a  pretence  of  reluctance,  as 
himself.  Fenton  had  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony. He  had  again  impressed  upon 
them  both  the  necessity  for  silence  on  the 
score  of  what  had  happened  at  the  Hawk's 
Rest;  and  then  had  ridden  back  to  the 
camp,  which  had  been  established  outside 
Serajoz,  with  a  careless:  "So  long,  Phil. 
See  you  at  the  front." 


FAIRY  SOAP 

FAIRY  SOAP  is  most  refreshing  and  agreeable  for  toilet  and 
bath  use. 

It  is  made  of  choicest  materials;  it  lathers  freely  and  cleanses 
easily  in  any  kind  of  water;  FAIRY  SOAP  floats.  Each  cake 
is  kept  clean  and  sweet  by  the  dainty  tissue  wrapper  and  the 
individual  box  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 

With  all  its  purity,  convenience  and  pleasing  qualities,  FAIRY 
SOAP  costs  but  little. 


" 


HBEHXFAI  RBANOom^d 


MONTR  EAI_ 


The  floating 
oval  cake 
fits  the  hand 


Have  You  a 
Little  Fairy  in 
Your  Home?" 


A  Good 
Opportunity 

to  secure  some  excellent 
engravings  at  low  rates. 

THE    MACLEAN  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  University  Ave.,        Toronto,  Canada 


\X7~E  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  cuts 
which  have  been  used  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  this  publication.  Any  person  desir- 
ing any  of  these  can  secure  them  at  greatly 
reduced  prices,  in  some  cases  for  less  than  the 
original  photographs  cost  us.  Make  your 
selection  from  either  past  or  current  issues  and 
write  us. 
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MAC  L^E,  AN  *3 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


LEARN  TO  WRITE  SHORT  STORIES  AND 
SCENARIOS  FROM  AUTHORS  YOU  KNOW 

Our  instructors  are  Authors  and  Playwrights  of  repute.     We 
are  in  touch  with  the  best  markets.    Our  eraduates'are  plac- 
ine  stories  and  photo-plays  at    big    prices.     We    guarantee 
sale  ot  writings  of  students  trained  under  our  instruction;:. 
You    study  at    home.     If  you  are  able  to  pass  our   Pre- 
liminary Test  examination,  your  success  is  assured. 
This  examination  is  free.     Send  for  it.     Address — 
THE  ARTS  AND  LETTERS  SCHOOL 
1  Adelaide  Street  East  -  -  Toronto 


WltXtmin&ttx  College, 


Toronto 


A    Residential    and    Day    School    for     Girls 

Situated  opposite  Queen's  Park,  Bloor  Street  West 
Every  Educational  facility  provided.  Pupils  prepared  tor 
Honor  Matriculation,  Music,  Art  and  Physical  Education. 
The  School,  by  an  untailin?  emphasis  upon  the  moral  as  we  1 
as  the  intellectual,  aims  at  the  true  development  of  a  true 
womanhood.  JOHN  A.  PATERSON,  K.C.,  President 
For  Calendar  apply  MRS.  A.    R.    GREGORY,   Principal. 


ST.  JEROMES  COLLEGE 

BERLIN,  ONTARIO 

Excellent  Business  College.  High  School,  College  or  Arts 
Departments.  New  Buildings  with  latest  Hygienic  equip- 
ments.     First-class    Board.      Comfortable    Sleeping    Rooms. 

Rates  moderate.  Large  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool. 
Address 

REV.  A.  L.  ZINGER.  C.R..  Ph.D..  President 


$ 


t.  Clement's  College 

FOR  BOYS.    Residential  and  Day  School 
NORTH  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


Boys  prepared  for  the  University,  Royal 
Military  College  and  for  business. 
For  information  apply  to 

REV.  A.  K.  GRIFFIN.  Principal. 


IXtblep  College 


fet.  Catharine*' 
Ontario 

THE  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Preparatory  Department  entirely  separate  as  to  build- 
ings,   grounds    and    Staff. 

The  School  has  won  scholarships  at  University  matricu- 
lation in  four  out  of  the  last  five  years.  Three  were  won 
in  1913.  REV.  J.  O.  MILLER,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Principal. 


Bobercourt 
College 
of  JMugic 

TORONTO.  ONT. 
Dovercourt  and  Bloor  Sts. 


Vocal,  Violin,    Piano, 
Elocution. 
Unrivalled  Faculty. 
Pupils  Graduate. 

Write    for   Terms 
Mr.  Albert  Downing, 

Musical  Director 
Phones  :    Coll.  3153         June.  27* 


ASHBURY  COLLEGE  rock&lTawaark- 

RESIDENT    SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS. 
Beautiful     site.       Modern     buildings.      Pure    water.      Small 
classes.      Gj"mnasium.      Chapel.      Many    recent    successes    at 
R. M.C.    and    other   universities.      School    reopens   Sept.    9th, 
1915.      For    Calendar   apply 

Rev.  GEO.  P.  WOOLLCOMBE,  M.A.   (Oxon), 
Headmaster. 


one  in  your  office 
PAYS 


The  "Chicago" 
Pencil  Sharpener 

pays  for  itself  many 
times  over.  Saves 
time  and  is  a  great 
convenience.  Just 
as  useful  in  the 
home  as  in  the 
office  The  price 
is  only 

$1.65 

postpaid 

Sh»  11  we    send   one 

to    your    office     or 

home,  or  both  ? 

Order  Now 


The  A.  S.  Huotwitt  Co.,  w^'t^o 


WINDOW  LETTERS 
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STAMMERING 

or  Stuttering  may  make  life  miserable  for 
your  child,  or  for  one  of  your  family  or 
friends.  If  it  does,  you  owe  it  to  the  suf- 
ferer to  investigate  the  successful  Arnott 
methods  of  permanently  curing  these  dis- 
turbing impediments. 

We    will    gladly    give    yon    full    particulars 
and    references.    Cured    pupils    everywhere. 

THE   ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

BERLIN,   ONTARIO,   CANADA 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


In  the  dim  and  glittering  light  of  the 
candle,  Fenton  was  writing.  With  many 
long  and  painful  pauses  he  worked,  until 
finally  the  letter  lay  before  him  com- 
pleted. He  read  it  over  to  himself  again, 
considering  each  word  and  phrase: 
"My  dearest: 

"I  am  addressing  you  as  my  heart  dic- 
tates, for  the  last  time.  For  this  I  humbly 
crave  your  forgiveness.  Perhaps,  as  this 
is  the  last  message  that  can  pass  between 
us,  you  will  condone  my  offence.  I  leave 
to-morrow  for  the  front.  We  shall  never 
see  each  other  again. 

"There  is  so  much  for  you  to  forgive. 
My  failure  to  save  your  father  has 
weighed  heavily  upon  me  and  I  realize 
how  deeply  you  must  feel  the  conse- 
quences. I  tried  my  best — and,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  hand  of  fate  intervened. 
It  was  God's  will  that  you  should  rule 
over  Ironia. 

"A  throne  now  separates  us  and,  my 
dearest  wife  (I  cannot  help  so  calling 
you)  I  realize  fully  what  must  be  done. 
I  bow  to  the  inevitable.  If  the  difficulties 
of  your  positon  in  view  of  what  trans- 
pired in  the  hills,  have  added  to  the  mea- 
sure of  your  sorrow,  I  wish  to  give  you 
complete  assurance  on  the  score  of  my 
acceptance  of  the  part  that  has  devolved 
upon  me.  If  legal  proceedings  are  neces- 
sary, I  shall  lend  every  assistance.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  will  come  to  that.  Heavy 
fighting  is  ahead  of  us — and  I  may  be 
fortunate — 

"I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
depth  of  my  love  for  you.  My  darling! 
my  bride!  It  is  hard  to  give  you  up! 
But  to  have  won  your  love,  if  only  tc 
lose  it,  is  greater  fortune  than  I  deserve 
The  memory  of  your  love  will  remain 
with  me  to  the  last.  It  provides  me  now 
in  the  depth  of  my  despair,  with  a  won- 
derful solace.  I  have  known  greater  hap- 
piness than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of 
man — and  with  that  great  thought  stored 
in  my  mind  I  face  the  future — whatever 
it  holds — with  courage.  I  surrender  you 
to  a  brilliant  future,  Olga,  Empress  of 
Ironia.  May  it  be  as  happy  as  it  will  be 
illustrious  ....  I  know  that  sometimes 
you  will  think  of  me. 

"And  so,  my  wife,  good-by. 
"Henceforth  I  shall  be  a  soldier  in  your 
army.  Your  Majesty  will  have  none  more 
loyal  and  respectful.  If  I  die  in  your 
service — I  can  think  of  no  greater  end. 
If  I  live,  I  shall  stand  ready  to  come  from 
any  place  in  the  wide  world  at  your  bid- 
ding. If  it  should  come  about  that  you 
ever  need  me,  all  that  I  have,  my  life,  will 
be  at  your  service." 

'  I  *HE  letter  on  its  way,  Fenton  gave 
-*■  himself  up  to  a  hopeless  train  of  re- 
flection. He  saw  Olga  again  as  on  the 
first  time  that  they  had  met,  beautiful, 
stately,  on  the  crowded  floor  of  the  ball 
room.  Again  he  saw  her  there  among  the 
palms  as  he  hastily  warned  her  of  the  evil 
that  might  befall  her  father.  Once  more 
she  stood,  framed  in  the  doorway  of 
Varden's  library,  the  personification  of 
offended  dignity.  Again  the  scene  changed 
and  he  lived  over  the  thrill  of  their  first 
embrace.  He  pictured  her  as  they  had 
stood  hand  in  hand,  plighting  their  marri- 
age vows  over  the  tongs;  and  finally  he 
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visioned  again  her  surprise  when  she  had 
found  him  to  be  her  husband — and  he  saw 
the  wonderful   tenderness   that  grew   in 
her  eyes. 

He  would  never  see  her  again ! 

His  vigil,  passed  amid  such  thoughts, 
was  a  long  one.  Early  dawn  found  him, 
haggard  of  face  and  heavy  of  eye,  star- 
ring moodily  across  to  the  eastern  hills 
above  which  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
heralded  a  new  day — a  day  devoid  of 
happiness  and  zest,  the  first  of  an  end- 
less succession  of  empty  days.  Fenton 
resented  the  new  day;  for  it  brought  him 
no  promise,  no  hope. 

An  orderly  came  with  a  letter. 

P'enton  took  it.  He  knew  what  it  was — 
and  his  hand  trembled.  He  had  of  course, 
expected  an  answer;  in  fact,  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  what  she  would  almost 
certainly  say.  Her  letter  would  be  dig- 
nified, tender,  regretful.  It  would  voice 
the  strength  of  her  determination  to  de- 
vote her  life  to  her  people;  perhaps  it 
would  reveal  something  of  her  love.  And 
yet,  as  he  turned  the  note,  in  his  hands, 
the  hopes  and  longings  that  he  had  spent 
the  night  in  putting  aside,  trooped  back 
and  ran  riot  through  his  mind. 

He  opened  it  and  read: 

"Come  to  me  at  once. 

"Olga." 

CHAPTER   XXVIII 

The  Reunion 

'TpHE  body  of  the  late  King  Peter  lay 
•*•  in  state.  All  the  previous  day  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  his  mourning  subjects  had 
filed  past  the  royal  bier  to  gaze  for  the 
last  time  on  the  placid  face  of  this  King 
of  an  hour,  who  had  given  up  his  life  in 
their  service.  Now  the  darkened  room, 
hung  with  heavy  curtains  of  sombre  hue 
through  which  the  light  of  the  early 
morning  sun  penetrated  but  dimly, 
seemed  at  first  glance  deserted.  As  Fen- 
ton's  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  however,  he  made  out  a  slender 
figure  in  black,  standing  on  the  raised 
dais,  her  head  pillowed  on  her  arms  which 
rested  on  the  side  of  the  bier. 

The  quiet  figure  stirred  at  the  sound  of 
his  approaching  footsteps.  She  raised  her 
head,  then  straightened  up  and  stepped 
down  to  meet  him.  Olga  was  very  pale 
and  sad  of  face,  but  a  tender  welcome 
showed  in  her  eyes. 

"You  came  quickly,"  she  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

Fenton  had  expected  that  the  change  in 
their  positions  would  be  reflected  in  her 
attitude;  and  so  he  could  scarcely  credit 
it  when,  comine:  forward,  she  placed  both 
her  hands  in  his  and  looked  up  into  his 
face  with  the  same  tenderness  and  infinite 
trust  that,  she  had  shown  when  they 
parted.  "Olga!"  he  exclaimed,  then 
stooped,  words  failing  him. 

"I  received  your  letter  last  night."  she 
went  on,  in  the  same  low  tone.  "I  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  but  your  letter 
was  a  wonderful  revelation.  My  dear, 
my  dear,  I  never  thought — I  had  not 
dared  to  think  you  loved  me  so!" 

Fenton  had  not  for  a  moment  allowed 
his  gaze  to  wander  from  her  face.  He 
noted  with  solicitude  how  wan  and  pale 
she    was.     The    intensity    of    her    grief 
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You  can  afford  this  Lamp 
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showed  in  every  line  but  beneath  it  all 
was  the  light  of  a  great  resolution  that 
almost  transcended  her  sorrow. 

"Why  did  you  send  for  me?"  he  asked. 
"I  didn't  intend  to  see  you  again.  I  didn't 
want  to  make  it — the  inevitable — hard  for 
you." 

She  nodded  and  pressed  his  hand 
gratefully. 

"I  understand  your  brave  purpose,"  she 
said.  "It  spoke  from  every  line  of  your 
letter.  I  read  it  many,  many  times  and 
blessed  you  for  it.  But  what  you  proposed 
is  not  necessary  now." 

Fenton  did  not  understand.  He  was 
frankly  puzzled  at  everything,  her  words, 
her  attitude,  even  her  dress.  From  the 
first  moment  that  his  eyes  had  rested  upon 
her  he  had  been  aware  of  some  subtle 
change.  Too  closely  absorbed  in  his  love, 
and  his  loss,  for  matters  of  detail  to  regis- 
ter on  his  mind,  he  had  in  a  general  way 
realized  that  there  was  something  about 
her  that  was  strangely  different. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 
"I  am  not  Queen  of  Ironia,"  she  said, 
quietly.  "I  have  refused  the  crown." 
There  was  a  tense  pause. 
Fenton  gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  won- 
derment. Then,  as  full  realization  of 
what  her  statement  meant  flashed  through 
his  mind,  he  drew  her  hands  to  his  lips 
with  a  gesture  of  passionate  gratitude. 
The  unexpected  had  happened,  a  miracle 
had  come  to  pass.  Olga  would  continue 
his  wife ! 

"I  gave  my  answer  to  the  council  an 
hour  before  your  letter  reached  me,"  she 
said,  with  quiet  simplicity.  "There  was 
no  question  as  to  my  course  when  I  found 
that  acceptance  of  the  crown  would  have 
meant  foregoing  my  vows  to  you.  Fortu- 
nately, my  decision  was  rendered  easy  by 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  council  who  felt  that  the  strong  hand 
of  a  man  was  needed  at  the  helm  at  this 
time.  Certain  ones  there  are,  high  in  rank 
in  Ironia,  who  would  not  scruple  to  seize 
the  throne  themselves.  My  father's  loyal 
adherents  supported  me  strongly  and 
urged  that  I  should  assert  my  right  to 
the  throne.  But  I  gladly,  oh  so  gladly,  re- 
linquished all  claim.  And  so  I  am  free — 
and  your  wife!" 

Fenton  had  sunk  to  his  knees  before 
her. 

"I  can  hardly  understand  yet,"  he  said 
humbly.  "You  have  given  up  a  throne — 
for  me." 

"For  love  and  duty,"  she  replied.  "I 
can  be  of  more  value  to  my  country  now 
than  had  I  essayed  to  fill  my  father's 
place.  With  Danilo  Vanilis  at  the  head  of 
a  provisional  government,  Ironia  will  be 
sure  of  capable  handling  during  the  times 
of  stress  that  are  ahead.  After  the  war — 
if  personal  ambitions  can  be  kept  in  check 
— Ironia  may  become  a  republic." 

"But — what  can  I  do  to  compensate 
you  for  what  you  have  given  up,"  cried 
Fenton. 

He  read  his  answer  in  her  eyes. 


There  was  a  long  pause.  The  silent 
presence  of  the  royal  dead  chastened  the 
joy  of  their  reunion. 

"Olga,"  said  Fenton,  finally.  "Duty 
calls  me.  In  two  hours  my  regiment  leaves 
for  the  front.   I  must  say  good-by." 
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is  assured  when  Lifebuoy 
Soap  is  used.  It  keeps  the 
skin  radiantly  clean  and 
glowing  with   health. 

Lifebuoy  is  an  honest  soap 
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it.  A  mild  carbolic  odor  is 
there— that  means  an  ut- 
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and  prevents  all  the  troublesome,  germ- 
laden  dust  from  rising  and  collecting  on 
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Do  not  forget  a  Western  firm, 


"No,  not  good-by,"  she  answered,  rais- 
ing her  arm.  "I  too  am  going  to  serve  my 
country.  See.   I  go  to  the  front  with  you." 

At  last  Fenton  understood  the  change 
in  her  appearance  that  had  puzzled 
him.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain  black 
uniform.  And  on  her  arm  was  the  red 
cross. 

THE  END. 
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into  real  estate  if  you  want  to  gather  in 
the  coin." 

"JV/T  cLENNON  was  ready  for  anything 
■'■*-'■  — eagerly  so.  He  had  been  West  not 
more  than  a  month;  but  in  that  time  he 
had  imbibed  the  prevailing  spirit  of  con- 
fidence and  enthusiasm  till  the  jingle  of 
it  got  into  his  blood.  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  making  money.  Progress  every- 
where in  this  wonderful  grain-growing 
area  was  unbelievably  swift.  The  cities 
were  racing  each  other  in  building  per- 
mits. Crops  were  good.  All  the  railroads 
were  pushing  afield  with  new  lines,  open- 
ing up  new  land  to  inpouring  settlers, 
while  new  towns  were  springing  up  along 
these  lines  like  so  many  mushrooms. 

Real  estate  was  a  main  topic.  The 
newspapers  were  running  whole  extra 
sections  to  accommodate  the  full-page  an- 
nouncements of  real-estate  propositions — 
market  gardens,  choice  residential  dis- 
tricts, subdivisions  with  alluring  names, 
convincing  key-maps  and  elaborate  illus- 
trations. Even  the  working  man  was  pro- 
vided with  artistic  vistas  of  modern 
bungalow  homes  on  treed  boulevards, 
hammocks  swinging  on  the  front  veran- 
dah and  a  garden  at  the  rear.  Why  pay 
rent  when  one  of  these  was  waiting  to  be 
owned  for  the  same  outlay? — just  about. 
Offices  were  conveniently  "open  in  the 
evenings."  Conversation  on  all  sides  was 
punctured  by  noisy  stories  of  fabulous 
"turn-overs"  and  punctuated  by  such 
phrases  as  "agreement  of  sale,"  "my 
equity,"  "your  note."  For  every  other 
person  one  met  carried  a  blueprint,  it 
seemed,  and  it  was  a  poor  man  indeed  who 
had  not  bought  at  least  one  lot  some- 
where. 

Some  of  the  biggest  profits  were  being- 
made  in  the  smallest  places,  too.  Right 
here  at  Spruce  Crossing  McLennon  did 
not  find  the  evidence  lacking.  Big  Frank, 
who  ran  a  poolroom  and  bowling-alley 
and  sold  soft  drinks,  was  known  to  be 
making  money  "hand  over  fist."  Mayor 
Spratt  was  another  worthy  citizen  who 
was  accomplishing  profits  out  of  the  Em- 
pire Hotel  and  that  without  a  license  to 
sell  liquor;  his  bus  line  to  the  Junction 
at  a  dollar  per  head  each  way  had  also 
been  a  money-maker  from  the  first 
though  the  "buses"  were  nothing  but 
open  wagons  with  rough  seats  along  the 
sides  and  no  springs.  Then  there  was 
Mike  Ryan,  who  ran  the  "Scandinavian 
Restaurant"  in  a  tent  and  was  taking  in 
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Recommend 

Charcoal 

"V^OUR  own  dentist  will  tell  you 
J-  how  valuable  charcoal  is  as  a 
mouth  cleanser,  serving  not 
only  to  keep  the  teeth  clean,  hut 
to  preserve  and  beautify  them. 

The  House  of  Corson  has  produced 
a  new  and  delightful  dentifrice 
which  incorporates  the  valuable 
properties  of  charcoal  in  a  most 
agreeable  form. 
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Do  you  really  know 
how  to  shave? 


Make   this    striking    test    and 


see. 


SO  many  men  do    not   know  how,  that   this  is  not  in- 
tended as   a   joke.     Most  men    take    twice  the  time 
necessary    and     undergo    unnecessary     torture      A 
simple  test  will  show  whether  you  are  among  them. 

Shave  one  side  of  your  face  with  the  preparation  you  now 
use.  Then  shave  the  other  side  with  Mennen's,  following 
the  directions  contained  with  every  tube.  You  will  be 
astounded  at  the  difference-not  only  in  the  way  your 
razor  arts  and  how  the  two  sides  of  your  face  feel  but 
in  the  shorter  time  it  takes  you  to  shave  with  Mennen's 
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Yes !  this  is  right 

I  can  always  tell 

FEARMAN'S  Star  Brand    BREAKFAST  BACON 

by  the  package.  It  is  so  appetizing  that  I  always  like  to 
have  a  good  supply  of  it.  We  all  enjoy  it  so  much  for 
breakfast.  Fearman's  is  sugar  cured  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  It  is  selected  Irom  the  best  stock, 
and  cured  by  experts.  Its  delicious,  satisfying  flavor  adds 
zest  to  the  morning  meal. 

When    ordering    Bacon,     ask     your     grocer    for 
Fearman's  Breakfast  Bacon.      It  will  please  you. 

F.  W.  FEARMAN  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,   ONTARIO 


sixty  dollars  a  day  from  forty  boarders 
and  banking  thirty-five  of  it  as  profit.  He 
and  his  Swedish  wife  had  been  dish- 
washers in  an  Edmonton  hotel  before 
they  took  to  following  the  steel  for  profit; 
they  had  cleared  over  a  thousand  dollars 
at  Gopher  Creek,  another  thousand  at 
Turkey  Trot  and  already  they  had  picked 
up  twenty-five  hundred  at  the  Crossing. 
And  there  was  also  "Dutch"  Spoopen- 
dorfer,  the  little  German  barber — 

A/I"  cLENNON  got  tired  of  the  never- 

^v*-  ending  list.  Money-making  was  the 
way  of  the  West  and  he  liked  it.  As  Find- 
lay  said,  all  that  was  needed  now  was  a 
live  real-estate  man  to  make  a  real  town 
of  it  and  McLennon  was  right  there  to 
fill  the  bill — under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Findlay.  "There  surely  will  be  something 
doing  with  the  two  of  us  on  the  job,"  that 
gentleman  had  predicted.  And  it  was  cer- 
tainly beginning  to  look  that  way. 

Not  until  the  Dubenko  homestead  had 
been  duly  purchased  and  the  surveyors 
were  at  work,  subdividing  it — not  till 
then,  however,  did  the  public  learn  that 
anything  unusual  was  in  the  wind.  No- 
body knew  where  the  rumor  started,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  the  one  subject  under  dis- 
cussion was  the  selection  of  Spruce  Cross- 
ing as  a  divisional  point.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  McLennon  had  purchased 
Dubenko's  land  and  that  it  was  to  be 
thrown  on  the  market  at  once. 

The  excitement  spread  rapidly.  Mayor 
Spratt  hurried  over  to  McLennon's  office 
as  soon  as  he  heard,  mopping  his  bald 
head  with  a  big  red  handkerchief  and 
shaking  his  fist  playfully  under  the  new 
citizen's  pudgy  nose,  the  while  he  panted 
for  the  conversational  breath  which  his 
haste  and  rotundity  denied  him. 

"Thrice  wel — welcome — to  our  city!" 
he  puffed  at  last.  "McLennon,  you've  done 
somethin' — which  I've  been  tryin'  to  get 
away  with — an'  couldn't  reach  with  a  ten- 
foot  pole.  Landin'  that  damn  Galician,  sir 
— that's  my  meanin'.  How'n  blazes  did 
you  turn  the  trick?  Well,  anyways, 
you've  done  it  an'  I  want  to  know  where 
I  come  in  on  this." 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  we'll  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  all  the  lots  you  care  to 
buy,  Mr.  Spratt." 

"You're  damn  right!"  enthused  the 
Mayor.  "I  want  first  pick  on  that  stuff. 
Gotta  have  it.  Own  most  of  the  town- 
site  now,  I  do,  an'  you  bet  your  boots  I 
know  what's  what  in  this  little  burg. 
When  this  move  of  the  railroad  people 
gets  known  outside — why  say,  boy,  meb- 
be  there  won't  be  a  rush  in  here  fer  fair! 
Mumma!  Everything'll  go  to  beat  hell! 
We're  all  in  this  together,  understand. 
Boost  her  up!  Boom  her!  That's  the 
dope!  She'll  go  higher'n  a  kite!  Seen  it 
before.  Just  wanted  you  to  know  I'm  here 
to  help  along  the  good  cause." 

His  Worship  paused  for  breath  and  ran 
the   bandanna    over   his   perspiring   pate. 

"We  gotta  have  a  Board  o'  Trade,  Mc- 
Lennon— right  away  quick.  You'll  have 
to  take  hold  o'  that  end  of  it  till  we  can 
get  a  regular  live-wire  publicity  commis- 
sioner on  the  job.  See?  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  holding:  a  meeting  to-night  over 
at  my  place?  I'll  get  hold  of  some  of  the 
boys  and  everybody  that's  worth  a  hoot 
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'11  be  there.    Get  together! 
the  dope!" 


Push!    That's 


SO  the  meeting  was  held  amid  the  keen- 
est enthusiasm.  Everything  went  with 
a  zip  with  everybody  "eagerly  seeking  an 
honorable  place  upon  the  municipal  sub- 
scription list  for  civic  improvements  a;;d 
everybody  ready  for  an  active  assign- 
ment. Dutch  Spoopendorfer's  offer  to 
organize  a  town  band  was  hailed  with 
especial  approval. 

Mayor  Spratt  was  not  a  man  to  let 
the  mud  pack  under  his  feet.  He  pre- 
ferred new  towns  on  the  v/ing  and  the 
very  next  forenoon  saw  a  dozen  teams  at 
work,  grading  the  streets.  An  architect  in 
Edmonton  was  wired  for  to  discuss  plans 
for  a  fine  church  and  an  equally  fine 
schoolhouse,  the  same  to  be  of  dressed 
lumber,  painted  and  decorated.  An  ade- 
quate water  and  sewage  system  was  to 
be  undertaken  immediately  and  every 
effort  made  to  "put  the  town  on  the  map." 

As  soon  as  the  new  subdivision  was  in 
legal  shape  the  property  began  to  move 
with  a  speed  that  made  McLennon  dizzy 
with  delight  and  as  thirsty  as  a  fish.  In 
spite  of  some  grumbling  about  the  price 
of  the  lots,  he  was  so  busy  during  the  day 
taking  in  "first  payments"  and  executing 
agreements-of-sale  that  for  the  first  week 
he  was  obliged  to  work  far  into  the  night 
to  keep  the  books  in  order.  Every  even- 
ing he  mailed  a  Post  Office  Money  Order 
to  the  Edmonton  bank  and  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  branch  office  at  Spruce 
Crossing. 

The  story  of  the  boom  got  into  the  pa- 
pers and  the  bank  sent  him  a  clipping 
from  a  Winnipeg  paper  which  had  gone 
to  the  railroad  company's  Western  head- 
quarters for  verification  of  the  news  that 
Spruce  Crossing  had  been  definitely 
chosen  as  a  divisional  point,  obtaining  a 
flat  denial  of  the  whole  thing.  Very  much 
alarmed,  McLennon  hastened  to  show  the 
item  to  Findlay,  who  waved  it  aside 
airily. 

"Keep  your  hair  on,  McLennon,"  he  ad- 
vised. "Keep  right  on  raking  in  the  coin 
while  the  rakingf's  good.  Railroad  diplo- 
macy, that's  all."  And  he  winked  know- 
ingly. 

As  Spratt  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  McLennon  dismissed  the  matter 
from  his  mind  and  even  viewed  with  com- 
placency the  rapid  completion  of  the  big 
bridge.  When  that  was  ready,  things 
would  come  to  a  show-down  and  the  town 
might  expect  a  visit  from  the  railway 
officials  to  select  their  site. 

TN  the  middle  of  the  excitement  Mrs. 
-*-  McLennon  arrived  from  the  East.  She 
reached  Spruce  Crossing  late  one  night 
on  a  work-train  which  was  bringing  sup- 
plies from  Edmonton  to  the  end  of  the 
track  and  she  was  very  tired  and  travel- 
stained  from  her  long  journey,  made  al- 
most without  a  stop.  Half  frightened  by 
the  rough  newness  of  her  strange  sur- 
roundings, the  poor  woman  greeted  the 
familiar  figure  of  her  husband  with  a  half 
sob  of  relief.  The  freight  crew  had 
treated  her  with  utmost  kindness;  but 
she  had  been  feeling  like  an  intruder  in 
their  caboose. 

It  was  pouring  rain  and  they  had  a  dis- 
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How    Puritan    Women    Made    Home    Cosy 

To  secure  privacy,  they  tacked  oiled  paper  over  their  windows.  How  different  from 
to-day,  when  Hartshoin  Improved  Shade  Boilers  allow  window  shades  to  be  pulled 
up  and  down  instantly!  Hartshorn  Rollers  have  been  the  greatest  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  sweeter  home  privacy,  which  we  enjoy  to-day.  Over  10,OiX),OCO 
are  in  use.  They  do  not  crack  and  crumple  shades;  they  always  work  right.  No 
ta?ks    are    necessary. 

FR  E  F S"' '    f("    :1    DooM<?t.   "How   to  Get   the   Best  Service   From   Your  Shade 

•  »«  u  u  Hollers."  When  you  buy,  be  sure  that  the  roller  bears  this  signa- 
ture  m   script— 


Stewart.   Hartshorn   Co.. 
Dept.   8,    E.    Newark.   N.J. 
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HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Give  children  the 
benefit  of  modern 
ideas  in  underwear 

Don't  put  old-style  uncomfort- 
able bothersome  underwear  on 
them.  Watson's  Children's  Union 
Suits  are  made  expressly  for 
little  folks'  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. 

They  are  snug  fitting,  neat  and  comfortable.  Made 
according  to  the  Klosed  Krotch  idea  that  the  grown- 
ups esteem  so  highly. 

The  fabric  ?    Spring   Needle   Rib  —  uniform,  elastic, 
smoothly   finished,   good  for  wear. 
Fit  the   youngsters  out    with 

'ATSON'S 

Klosed-Krotcti 
Combinations 

We  also  make  Waists, 
Vests,  Drawers,  Bloom- 
ers and  a  full  line  of 
Infants'  Goods  in  all 
fabrics. 
Ask  your  dealer. 

THE  WATSON  MFG. 
CO.,  LTD.         28 

Brantford     -     Ontario 


C^  LASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want  some- 
^  thing,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight-from- 
the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the 
best  kind  of  results.     Try  a  classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 
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For  Those  Dark  Mornings 


A  frosty  tang  in  the 
morning  air  makes 
you  snuggle  the 
bedclothes  tight.  A  lazy 
sun  makes  the  night  stay 
late,  so  it's  easy  to  sleep 
on  through. 

Big  Ben's  right  there  with  a 
tuneful  call  to  tell  you  it's 
morning  time.  The  hearty 
cheer  of  his  "Come  on,  pal!" 
sticks  with  you  the  whole  day 
long. 


He'll  be  right  there  with  his 
mellow  chime  whatever  hour  you  set. 
He;il  ease  your  eyes  open  with  ten 
gentle,  half-minute  rings,  thirty  sec- 
onds apart,  or  he'll  rouse  you  with 
one  vigorous  five-minute  signal.  Once 
you're  awake  a  touch  of  a  switch 
stops  him  short  in  either  call. 

Big  Ben  is  seven  inches  tall,  slen- 
der, well  built,  handsome;  business- 
like, efficient,  accurate.  Judge  him 
on  performance — he  '11  more  than  ful- 
fill  his   promise. 

lie's  waiting  for  you  at  your  jeweler's. 
His  price  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
is  $2.50  ;  in  Canada,  $.3.00.  If  your  dealer 
doesn't  stock  him  a  money  order  ad- 
dressed to  "Westclox,  La  Salle.  Illinois," 
will   bring   him   to   your   door   postpaid. 
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GOLD  EDGES 

PLAYING  CARDS ;  A, 
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For  Social  Play  \^\ 

Congress  Playing  Cards,  by  Art  designed       ■'' ->/f  £'; 


HOYLE 

UP-TO-DATE 

OFHCAL  RULES 
CARD  GAME5 

.ISSUED,.  YEARLY 


To  please  the  eye  and  entertain  the  mind,  vt^fj 


Air-Cushion  Finish     Club  Indexes 


•jt  7  CLUB  INDEXES 

'Xi  PLAYING  CARDS 


jMADE  IN  CANADA _  ,__j« 

For  General  Play 

The  Non-skid  tread   of  Bicycle  Playing 

Cards  girdles  the  'World. 

Ivory  or  Air-Cushion  Finish 


THE  U.S. PLAYING  CARD  CO.,    TORONTO,  CANADA. 


mal  wait  while  one  of  Spratt's  drivers 
swore  at  a  wheel  that  had  become  badly 
mired ;  but  they  had  so  much  to  tell  each 
other  that  the  driver  was  yelling  at  them 
to  climb  in  almost  before  they  knew  it. 

McLennon  was  staying  at  the  "Empire" 
and  the  proprietor  had  obligingly  ar- 
ranged for  a  larger  room,  though  he  had 
to  oust  a  guest  to  do  it.  Late  as  it  was, 
his  Worship  greeted  them  in  a  clean  flan- 
nel shirt  and  acknowledged  the  introduc- 
tion with  a  profound  bow. 

"We  ain't  so  much  on  style,  but  the  best 
we  got  ain't  none  too  good  fer  any  o' 
Mac's  folks.  Town's  yours,  Mrs.  Mac. 
Here,  I'll  show  you  people  up  to  your 
room  myself." 

With  a  suitcase  in  one  hand  and  in  the 
other  a  tin  pitcher  of  hot  water  that  he 
had  heated  himself,  he  led  the  way  up  the 
bare  wooden  stairs  and  along  the  empty 
hall,  dimly  lighted  by  a  smoky  and  evilly- 
smelling  kerosene  lamp.  He  lit  the  bracket 
lamp  in  their  room. 

"Now,  if  you  don't  see  what  you  want, 
y'know,  just  holler  an'  you'll  find  us 
Johnny-on-the-spot — or  as  clost  to  it  as 
we  can  get,"  he  beamed.  "You  look  sort 
o'  tuckered  out,  so  I'll  say  g'night  an' 
beat  it." 

"Is — is  he  the  hostler?"  she  asked  when 
the  footfalls  had  died  out. 

McLennon  chuckled. 

"Why,  Minnie,  he's  the  Mayor  of  the 
town." 

"Mayor!"  gasped  the  good  woman.  She 
sank  into  a  chair,  aghast.  Her  eye  roved 
over  the  cheap  furnishings  of  the  room; 
but  there  was  little  to  reassure  her  in 
the  second-hand  dinginess  of  a  spindly 
enamelled  bedstead  or  the  tin  basin  on  its 
upturned  packing-box  covered  with  faded 
chintz.  "Oh  John,  what  kind  of  a  town 
have  you  brought  me  to?" 

It  poured  rain  nearly  all  next  day  and 
in  spite  of  the  street  grading  which  was 
under  way,  Main  street  was  soon  a  sea  of 
mud — not  mere,  quietly-inoffensive,  plain, 
eastern  mud,  kindly  disposed  towards 
all;  but  real  mud — slippery,  slithery, 
mean  as  dirt!  In  spots  it  puddled  like 
thick  yellow  soup!  It  fastened  to  every- 
thing that  passed;  but  a  boot  was  its 
especial  pleasure  and  when  it  had  covered 
the  boot  it  got  stuck  on  itself!  Sliced  off  on 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  it  hung  there 
sullenly  in  sombre  clods.  Gumbo!  Gobs 
of  it! 

A/T  RS..  McLENNON  drooped  all  day 
*■**■  at  the  hotel.  She  was  afraid  to 
venture  out,  but  in  desperation  her  hus- 
band compelled  her  to  take  dinner  with 
him  at  the  "Scandinavian  Restaurant"  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  provide  a  change. 
It  was  certainly  a  change  from  the  hotel 
meals,  which  she  had  already  turned 
against — a  change  for  the  worse! 

Mike  Ryan's  "lunch  counter"  was  noth- 
ing but  rough  boards  on  trestles,  flanked 
by  crude  benches.  In  one  corner  of  the 
square  tent  a  bunk  was  curtained  off  and 
at  one  end  a  small  extension  tent  covered 
Ryan  and  his  cookstove,  held  out  of  the 
mud  by  a  few  boards.  His  small  blond 
wife  waited  on  the  table  in  rubber  boots 
and  a  yellow  oilskin! 

Mrs.  McLennon  stared  in  fascination 
every  time  the  Swedish  woman  essayed  a 
trip  from  the  kitchen.   Much  practice  had 
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ARTHUR 


A  twist  of  the  button  fills  the'pen 
— it's  as  feasy.'as  winding  your 
watch. 

The  "A.A."  self-filling  feature  is 
simple  and  effective.  It  makes  it 
easy  to  keep  the  pen  always  ready 
for  service.  For  years  this  pen  has 
been  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
It  is  still  without  a  peer,  and  it  is 
the  pen  for  which  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute. There  is  no  annoying  filler 
needed  to  keep  it  ready  to  write,  and 
the  continued  satisfaction  rendered 
after  years  of  service  explains  the 
unqualified  and  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement of  our  many  friends. 
Every  Fountain  Pen  fully 
guaranteed. 

$2  and  up 

Free — an    "A.A."   clip   on    every 
•  "A.A."  pen. 

If    not    at    your    dealer's,    write    for 
illustrated  catalogue. 


A.     WATERMAN  &   CO. 

Established  1895 
22  Thames  Street,  New  York  City 

NOT  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 
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AiA/vi/FACTi/nrms 
\  OF  HIGH  GRADE  HANK  &  OFFICE  I 
X  FIXTURES  :  SCHOOL  LIBRARY&X 
{COMMERCIAL  FURNiri/RE.OPERA\ 
A  ASSEMBLY  CHAIRS  &INFLR/0R  I 
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The  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 


includes  an   Adjustable  Metal 
Holder. 

Two  Rubbers  are  made, 
best  quality ;  one  Typewriter 
and  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  These 
Rubbers  last  6  mo.  to  a  year, 
the  Holder  a  lifetime.  By 
slight  pressure,  clean  rubber 
is  fed  down  until  used;  its 
narrow  edge  allows  a  letter 
or  line  to  be  erased  without 
injuring  another.  Price  10c, 
New   Rubbers   5c   each. 

ALL   STATIONERS. 
Everybody    should    have    this 
New  Eraser.  By  mail  2c  extra. 
Booklets  free. 
BROWN  BROS..  Limited.  Toronto 

Sole  Agents  for  Dominion  of  Canada 

THE    O.K.    MFG.  COMPANY.     •     SYRACUSE.   NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  the  well-known  Waahbiime   "O.K."    Paper   Fasteners 


SANITARY 
OK  ERASER 


HANLn 

PRACTICAL" 

ECONOMIC'^ 

ALWAYS,CCVERiD 
NEW- 
RUBBERS 
5* EACH 


rendered  her  expert  at  balancing  aloft  in 
one  hand  a  crowded  tray  while  she  stood 
on  one  foot  and  extracted  the  other  with- 
out losing  her  rubber  boot.  On  wet  days, 
Hilda  Ryan,  in  her  marvelous  exhibition 
of  tray  balancing,  was  alone  worth  the 
price  of  admission. 

During  meal  times  Ryan  did  not  at- 
tempt to  move  from  his  place  at  the  stove. 
He  was  anchored.  The  mud  must  have 
oozed  half  way  to  his  knees.  From  where 
he  stood  he  could  reach  the  pile  of  wood 
on  the  right  or  the  rickety  table  of  edibles 
on  his  left.  The  bill-of-fare  consisted  of 
ham — boiled,  fried  or  with  eggs;  potatoes, 
boiled;  pie,  cold;  tea  or  coffee,  anywhere 
from  hot  down. 

Cold  and  damp,  everything,  with  the 
dankness  only  emphasized  by  the  fire  in 
the  little  box  heater!  The  salt  chunked 
in  .the  shakers;  the  sugar  and  its  bowl  had 
cemented  their  friendship  to  defiant 
solidity.  Mrs.  McLennon  could  eat  but 
little  and  rubbing  shoulders  with  rough, 
begrimed  navvies  did  not  reduce  her  dis- 
comfort. 

"These  people  are  making  piles  of 
money,"  vouchsafed  her  husband  cheer- 
fully, his  mouth  full.  "  'Fore  long  they'll 
be  starting  up  a  classy  little  restaurant 
in  Edmonton  or  Calgary  and  your  Uncle 
Mike,  there,  will  be  spinning  around  in 
his  own  auto  with  Mrs.  Ryan..  The  clothes 
she'll  have  will  be  'some,'  as  he  puts  it; 
but  they  won't  be  a  patch  on  yours,  Min- 
nie, when  we  land  our  stake."  McLennon 
was  proud  of  his  Western  words. 

"All  I've  got  to  say  is  they're  earning 
it,"  retorted  his  wife  without  enthusiasm. 

McLennon  escorted  her  back  to  the 
hotel  and  returned  to  his  office,  for  another 
spell  of  work.  When  he  came  in  later  he 
found  her  crying.  Her  trunk  had  arrived 
and  she  had  foolishly  packed  some  of  her 
cherished  wedding  china  among  her  cloth- 
ing. These  were  pieces  which  she  had 
preserved  through  thick  and  thin  for  over 
twenty  years.  Every  bit  of  it  was 
smashed ! 

McLennon  tried  to  comfort  her  as  best 
he  could;  but  she  was  sure  they  had  made 
the  mistake  of  their  lives  in  breaking  up 
their  old  home  and  she  would  not  be 
pacified. 

"It's  only  for  a  little  while,  I  tell  you, 
Minnie.  Why,  already  I've  got  a  wad  out 
of  this  thing  that'd  choke  a  horse!  And 
as  soon  as  we've  made  our  clean-up  we'll 
get  out  of  here — go  back  East,  if  you  like 
— anywhere  you  say,  wife." 

Awkwardly  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 
She  drew  away  from  him,  her  eyes  dilat- 
ing. 

"John!"  she  cried,  horrified.  "Oh,  John, 
you've  been  drinking !"  The  tears  coursed 
afresh  down  her  wet  cheeks. 

"Aw,  shut  up!"  growled  McLennon  re- 
sentfully.   "You  make  me  sick!" 

Half  the  night  through  she  lay  wide 
awake,  a  dull  ache  in  her  throat,  her  mind 
full  of  dark  forebodings. 

'TpHE  first  frost  of  the  autumn  had  cop- 
-*-  pered  the  aspens  when  one  sunny  day 
the  blowing  of  whistles  up  the  valley  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  the  bridge. 
The  track-laying  machine  was  greeted 
with  cheers  by  the  men  as  it  slowly 
crossed  to  the  roadbed  awaiting  it,  look- 


Why   don't   you   buy  the 
pencils  that  are  bought  by: 

Standard  Oil  Company 

New  York  Central  Railroad 

City  of  Chicago 

United  States  Navy 

Bell  Telephone  Company 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 

They  buy  the  Blaisdell — the  pencil  that  is 
scientifically  built  to  give  the  best,  the  quick- 
est, the  cheapest  service. 

When  you  buy  Blaisdells  you  don't  make 
a  stab  in  the  dark;  on  the  contrary  you  have 
the  very  best  counsel  to  advise  you — the 
counsel  of  Experience  by  the  greatest  and 
shrewdest  corporations  in  the  world. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  and  considered 
seriously  the  inside  facts  — the  real  gist — of 
the  lead  pencil  item?  Perhaps  you  have 
thought  it  trivial.  But  the  concerns  named 
above — and  many  others  of  like  indisputable 
standing  have  not  thought  it  trivial.  They 
recognize  in  their  pencils  an  item  worthy  of 
study  because  of  the  bulk  used  and  the  total  number  of 
paid  employees  who  use  them.  And  they  choose — 
and  keep  right  on  choosing — Blaisdells  because  these 
pencils  meet  every  demand  of  convenience,  long  serv- 
ice, satisfaction  in  use  and  economy. 

The  exclusive  form  of  the  Blaisdell — it*  peculiar 
construction — make  it  as  easy  to  sharpen  and  so  saving 
of  the  lead  that  it  is  a  "  revelation  "  to  all  who  use  it 
for  the  first  time. 

The  splendid  quality  of  the  Blaisddl  lead — each 
one  carefully  evolved  by  scientific  investigation  and 
made  from  the  best  obtainable  materials — explain  their 
really  delightful  writing  qualities  and  their  popularity 
with  President  and  clerk  alike. 

The  remaif(able  economy  of  the  Blaisdell — it  actu- 
ally saves  '/i  to  %  of  your  wooden  pencil  cosU — 
"clinches  the  argument."  Combined  with  the  conveni- 
ence and  quality  outlined  above,  the  economy  of 
Blaisdells  has  given  these  pencils  "  first  call "  in" the 
largest  concerns  in  the  world  and  make  them  supreme 
in  their  field. 

Blaisdell  202  is  an  all-round  office  worker 
that  writes  like  a  breeze  and  has  an  eraser. 
Order  by  number  from  your  stationer. 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils — everyl  kind 
for  every  purpose,  including  Regular,  Colored,  Copy- 
ing, Indelible,  Extra  thick,  China  Marking,  Metal 
Marking,  Lumberman's  and  Railroad  pencils.^  'All 
grades  and  all  degrees  of  hardness. 


The 

modern  way 

to  sharpen 

a  pencil 
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FIVE    CENTS   PER    WORD 


MEN     WANTED 

WANTED  —  MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  'Mat-Lean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  'Ltd.,  143-153  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


BUSINESS  CHANCES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS—MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "INVEST- 
ING EOR  PROFIT."  It  is  worth  .$10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  REAL  earning  power  of  money. 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and  I'll 
setid  it  six  months  free.  II.  L.  Barber 
467  20   W.    Jackson    Blvd.,  Chicago.      (9-16; 

EDUCATIONAL 

THE      DE      BRISAY     METHOD      IS     THE 

royal  road  to  Latin,  (French,  German.  Span- 
ish. Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.     Highest  references.     Academic 

De    Brisay,    Ottawa.  c'-Kii 


FALL    TERM    BEGINS    SEPT.    1st— INDI- 

vidual  teaching  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand 
civil  service,  matriculation.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  particulars.  Dominion  Busi- 
ness College.  357  College  street,  Toronto 
•J.    V.    Mitchell.    B.A.,    Principal. 


HOME  STUDY  COURSES— BOOKKEEP- 
ing,  shorthand,  complete  commercial,  special 
English,  journalism,  civil  service,  mind  and 
memory  training,  matriculation,  teachers' 
examinations,  engineering  (stationary,  trac- 
tion, gasoline,  automobile).  mechanical 
drawing,  architectural  drawing  Ask  for 
anything  you  need.  Canadian  Correspond- 
ence College,  Limited.  Dept.  B.  Toronto 
Canada. 


SONG    POEMS     WANTED 

FOR  PUBLICATION.  PAST  EXPER1- 
ence  unnecessary.  Our  proposition  posi- 
tively unequalled.  Send  us  your  son- 
poems  or  melodies  tn-d'av.  or  write  for  in- 
structive booklet— it's  free.  Marks-Oo''7- 
smith   Co.,   Dept.  OG.   Washington,  D.C.    (tf) 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  TO  ADVFin-lS'' 
our  goods  by  distributing  free  sample  to 
consumer.  SO  cents  an  hour.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Thomas  Mfg  Co  543 
North  St.,   Dayton,  Ohio.  (12-16) 

LEGAL 

REJOIN  A.  SASKATCHEWAN— BALFOUR 
MARTIN.  CASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers' 
hirst  Mortgage  secured  for  clients  7  per 
cent,    and    upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA    SCOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN 
risters,    Annapolis    Roval. 


BAR- 

(tf) 


PATENTS    AND    LEGAL 

FBTHERSTO'NHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATENT 
Solicitors.  Royal  iBank  Bldg.,  Toronto 
(Head  Office),  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices     in     other     principal     cities.     (6-16) 


AGENTS — SOMETHING    NEW 

Automatic  cistern  cleaner;  20th  century 
wonder;  demonstrates  in  one  minute;  re- 
moves all  dirt  without  removing  the  water; 
cisterns  cleaned  in  20  minutes;  agents 
make  $10  or  more  per  day;  particulars  for 
stamp;  exclusive  territory;  write  for 
agency  to-day.  Address  Automatic  Cistern 
Cleaner,  No.  800  Hillside  Ave.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  (H) 


SITUATIONS    VACANT 

WANTED— tPERISONS    TO    ©ROW    MUSH- 

rooms  for  us  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  waste  space  in  cellars,  barns  or 
outhouses,  can  be  made  yield  from  $20  to 
$30  per  week.  For  full  particulars  and 
illustrated  'booklet  apply  Montreal  Supply 
Company,   Montreal,   Canada.  (11-15) 


STAMPS    AND    COINS 

STAIR'S- PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLIvC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp    Co..   Toronto,   Canada.  I  tl  i 


CUSTOM   TAILORED   SHIRTS 

SHIRTS,  PYJAMAS  AND  NIGHT-ROBES 
made  to  your  measure.  Samples  and  selr- 
ni  lasurement  form  free  upon  request. 
Harry    Tolton,    Berlin,   Out.  (8-l(i> 


JEWELRY 

WALTBAM  WATCHES  4$5.50  TO  $150  00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox.  70 
Yonge   St.,    'Toronto.  itfi 


MOTION   PICTURE  PLAYS 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS  -  $50 
each.  Correspondence  course  unnecessary 
Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  364. 
Cincinnati.   O.  (tf) 


BOOKS,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

USED  BOOKS.     EXTRAORDINARY  BAR- 

gains.      Catalogue.      Higene's,    K-2441.    Post. 
>San    Francisco. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  BY  ED- 
ward  Rose  Maurer,  B.C.E..  Professor  of 
Mechanics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  144 
pp.,  58  illus.  Cloth  binding.  Price  $1.10. 
MacLean    Pub.    Co.,   Toronto. 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000, 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.  Cloth.  $1.10. 
Mac-Lean  Pub.  Co..  143  University  Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Classified  Want 
Ads. 

Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of 
straight-froni-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so 
productive    of    the    best    kind    of    results. 

Try  a  Classified  Ad, 
in  this  paper 


ing  like  some  giant  insect.  Huge  rails 
were  swung  to  place  on  the  flat-cars  with- 
out any  unnecessary  delay  and  the  twin 
threads  of  steel  began  to  creep  away  from 
Spruce  Crossing. 

The  town  had  developed  rapidly,  mostly 
through  the  efforts  of  the  residents;  for 
the  influx  of  new  citizens  had  not  been 
very  great  as  yet.  Once  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  its  selection  as  a  divisional 
point  was  made,  however,  the  big  boom 
would  commence.  That  was  what  every- 
body told  everybody  else. 

McLennon's  subdivision  was  already 
almost  half  sold  out,  few  citizens  not  pos- 
sessing at  least  one  or  two  lots;  some  of 
them  had  invested  in  ten  or  a  dozen.  There 
was  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank  at  Edmonton,  with  pledges  for  an- 
other hundred  thousand  in  subsequent 
payments. 

Findlay  had  been  trying  lately  to  per- 
suade McLennon  they  ought  to  divide  this 
money  once  a  month;  instead  of  leaving 
it  idle  in  the  bank,  they  could  make  it 
work  by  reinvestment.  But  McLennon  re- 
fused absolutely  to  listen  to  this;  it  was 
not  according  to  their  partnership  agree- 
ment and  he  did  not  consider  it  strictly 
fair  to  local  purchasers.  He  refused  stub- 
bornly even  to  lend  any  of  it  on  Findlay's 
note.  A  man  whose  head  was  clear  at  all 
times  and  whose  brain  was  not  fired  by 
too  much  thinking  on  one  subject  might 
have  noted  a  growing  coolness  in  the 
agent's  manner;  but  McLennon  was  too 
busy  to  note  anything  outside  of  his  work. 

Soon,  however,  business  began  to  fall 
off  noticeably.  At  the  close  of  each  golden 
autumn  day  the  track  builders  spread 
their  blankets  a  little  farther  from  Spruce 
Crossing  till  finally  they  ceased  spending 
money  in  the  tiny  town.  Idle  men  stood 
in  little  gioups  in  the  narrow,  dusty 
street,  whittled  sticks  and  talked  of  other 
places.  Citizens  who  had  planned  to  build 
more  substantial  houses  on  their  lots  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  much  longer  it  would 
be  before  the  railroad  officials  arrived  on 
a  tour  of  inspection.  McLennon  began  to 
wonder  himself. 

Then  one  day  Mayor  Spratt  came 
bustling  over  to  the  office,  excitedly  wav- 
ing a  bit  of  yellow  paper.  He  had  wired 
to  Winnipeg  to  find  out  and  the  reply 
from  headquarters  was  that  a  special  was 
leaving  that  very  night.  They  ought  to 
reach  Spruce  Crossing  early  Wednesday 
morning. 

A  meeting  was  hurriedly  called  to  select 
a  reception  committee  and  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  great  event.  Five  hundred 
yards  of  bunting  was  ordered  by  wire 
from  Edmonton  and  a  number  of  carpen- 
ters set  immediately  to  work  on  a  huge 
cedar  arch  across  Main  street.  There  was 
nothing  slow  about  the  citizens  of  Spruce 
Crossing  and  they  proposed  to  show  these 
men  who  held  the  fate  of  the  town  that 
such  was  the  case. 

To  Be  Continued. 


Greece  has  taken  her  place  among  the 
really  great  factors  in  the  maritime  trans- 
portation industry  of  the  world.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  she  had  410  steam- 
ers, with  a  tonnage  of  approximately 
900,000  tons;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
these  vessels  will  earn  $15,000,000  during 
1915. 
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J.  S.  Dennis, 

Irrigation 

By  w.  a.  craick      Enthusiast 


A  FEW  years  ago  there  was  held  in 
the  city  of  Calgary  a  celebration, 
known  to  fame  as  the  Stampede. 
Its  purpose  was  to  portray  once  more 
some  of  the  fast-dying  customs  of  the 
old  pioneer  life  of  the  West  and  to  give  to 
thousands  of  new-comers  an  idea  of  the 
way  people  lived,  worked  and  amused 
themselves  in  the  early  years  of  settle- 
ment. 

Among  the  numerous  events  of  the  week 
was  one  peculiarly  fitting  to  the  occasion. 
It  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  pageant.  In 
processional  form  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  there  moved  past  a  succession 
of  groups  of  people,  each  illustrating  an 
advancing  phase  in  the  development  of 
Western  civilization. 

First  came  the  Redskins,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  prairies,  dressed  in  all 
their  war-paint  and  reproducing  as  exact- 
ly as  they  could  both  the  appearance  and 
antics  of  their  wild  forefathers.  Then 
came  the  explorers,  the  missionaries  and 
the  fur  traders,  all  notable  figures  in  the 
early  history  of  the  West.  After  them 
there  drove  along  in  a  small  cart,  dressed 
in  serviceable  clothes  and  wearing  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  two  men,  who  typified  in 


their  persons  the  next  stage  in  the  story. 
From  the  instruments  that  hung  strapped 
to  the  back  of  the  cart  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  the  surveyors,  those 
vigorous,  undaunted  men,  who  fixed  the 
lines  on  which  the  coming  civilization 
was  to  build. 

In  most  pageants  of  the  kind,  the  lapse 
of  time  has  rendered  it  humanly  impossi- 
ble for  the  original  actors  to  participate 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  experiences  of 
their  earlier  days.  But  so  rapidly  has 
Western  Canada  passed  from  a  wilderness 
into  a  highly  developed  country  that  what 
might  be  incredible  in  other  lands  is  not  so 
extraordinary  here.  The  two  surveyors 
who  drove  along  in  the  procession  were 
actually  two  of  the  men,  who  in  their 
younger  years  had  penetrated  into  this 
vast  uncharted  region  and  had  carried 
their  lines  across  a  great  portion  of  its 
length  and  breadth.  In  other  words  these 
particular  actors  in  the  pageant  were  the 
life  and  blood  reproduction  of  the  persons 
they  were  intended  to  represent. 

The  first  of  the  interesting  pair  was 
J.  S.  Dennis,  of  Calgary;  the  second  was 
William  Pearce.  Both  are  now  getting  on 
in  years.   Both  have  witnessed  with  their 

/  // 
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A  shutter  with  a  speed  of 
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cient size  to  utilize  the  full 
working  aperture  of  the  lens. 
And  the  lens  has  more  than 
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Rlidac0kr  "VULCAN"  INK  PENCILS 


The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable  ink  pencils 
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to-day 
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On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clou  as. 
with  a  diadem  of  snow.  " 

In  the  Heart  of  the 
Canadian  Rockies 

Grand  Old  Mount  Assiniboine  for  the 
Alpine  climber  with  the  luxurious  Can- 
adian Pacific  Hotel  at  Banff  near  at 
hand.  This  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
scenes  along  the  line  of  the]' 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Nature's  Exposition  Route 

TO  THE 

CALIFORNIA  EXPOSITIONS 

Stop  off  where  you  choose — no  extra  charge 
New  1915  Pacific  Coast  Tours  Folder  gives  full 
description 
Particulars  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents 
or  write   M.  G.  MURPHY, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 


HOTEL  GRISWOLD 

Grand  River  Ave.  and  Griswold  St.       -       Detroit,  Mich. 


niiilfiS 
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EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY. 
RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


POSTAL  HOTEL  COMPANY 


FRED  POSTAL,  Pres. 
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The  Frost  Girl" 

By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 

Illustrated  by 

HARRY  C.  EDWARDS 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Turn  to  page  10  and  read  a  stirring 
tale  of 

THE  HUDSON  BAY  COUNTRY 


own  eyes  the  playing  of  the  actual 
pageant  of  the  West,  that  drama  so  pic- 
turesquely portrayed  during  the  progress 
of  the  Calgary  Stampede.  Both  are  now 
associated  in  the  great  development  work 
that  is  heing  carried  on  by  Canada's  pre- 
mier transcontinental  railway. 

J.  S.  Dennis,  the  younger  of  the  two 
men,  is  a  real,  old-time  Westerner. 
Though  he  was  not  born  on  the  prairies, 
he  has  spent  so  many  years  west  of  the 
Great  Lakes  that  he  has  come  to  consider 
himself  almost  in  the  light  of  a  native. 
Few  citizens  of  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan 
can  ante-date  him  in  their  personal  recol- 
lections of  the  early  days ;  fewer  still  can 
produce  as  varied  experiences  of  pioneer 
conditions.  He  is  now  approaching  the 
three-score  mark  but,  as  he  was  only  a 
lad  of  sixteen  when  he  first  gazed  on  the 
prairies,  it  follows  that  his  association 
with  Western  affairs  extends  back  near- 
ly forty-four  years. 

Unlike  the  great  majority  of  the  rail- 
way magnates  of  the  day,  the  head  of  the 
C.P.R.'s  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources did  not  rise  from  the  ranks  in  the 
sense  of  having  sprung  from  an  obscure 
parentage.  His  father,  John  Stoughton 
Dennis,  Sr.,  could  attach  the  letters 
C.M.G.  to  his  name  before  he  died, 
which  is  the  next  best  thing  to  knight- 
hood and  an  indication  that  he  had 
made  some  stir  in  the  world.  The  elder 
Dennis  was  by  profession  a  land  sur- 
veyor and  when  his  son  was  born,  he 
was  living  in  the  village  of  Weston  near 
Toronto.  A  few  years  later  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor-General  of  Do- 
minion Lands  and  removed  himself,  his 
instruments  and  his  family  to  the  capital. 
Eventually  he  became  Deputy  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  civil  service. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  point  to  men- 
tion that,  when  Mr.  Dennis,  Sr.,  went  to 
the  West  in  1869  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  the  surveys  of  Western  lands,  he  was 
received  with  much  hostility  by  the 
Indians  and  half  breeds,  who  believed 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  take  away  their 
lands.  The  feeling,  thus  engendered, 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  and  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  first  trouble  with  the 
half-breeds.  In  a  sense  therefore  the  elder 
Dennis  was  the  man  who  precipitated  the 
Red  River  Rebellion  and  in  consequence  is 
a  figure  of  some  historical  interest. 

As  a  result  of  his  father's  influence,  J. 
S.  Dennis,  Jr.,  em'oyed  advantages,  which 
would  have  been  denied  to  one  of  humbler 
birth.  In  many  cases,  such  advantages 
would  have  proved  a  serious  handicap. 
Not  so,  in  this  instance.  The  younger 
Dennis  made  the  best  of  the  favorable 
conditions  in  which  he  was  placed  and, 
what  is  better,  never  abused  them.  Dur- 
ing all  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  Govern- 
ment service,  working  as  he  did  in  the 
department  of  which  his  father  was  virtu- 
ally the  head,  he  was  never  known  to  pre- 
sume on  the  connection  to  save  himself 
from  trouble  or  to  secure  special  favors 
or  extra  consideration. 

During  the  summer  of  his  sixteenth 
year  at  his  own  earnest  solicitation  the 
boy  was  attached  to  a  Government  survey 
party  detailed  for  work  in  Manitoba. 
From  then  until  1879  when  he  joined  the 
service    of    the    Hudson    Bay    Company, 
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every  summer  season  saw  him  engaged  on 
these  surveys  on  the  prairies.  The  win- 
ters he  spent  back  East,  acquiring  from 
his  father  the  technical  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  qualify  him  for  a  certificate  as  a 
Dominion  land  surveyor.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  an  apt  pupil,  for  it  was  not  long 
before  he  himself  was  placed  in  charge  of 
a  survey  party  of  his  own. 

His  work  with  the  great  company  was 
in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
land  department,  a  project  which  the  late 
Lord  Strathcona,  then  Donald  A.  Smith, 
personally  promoted.  The  association  was 
not  of  long  duration,  for  in  the  early 
eighties  the  future  railroad  man  left  the 
service  of  the  company  to  plunge  himself 
into  all  the  excitement  of  the  famous 
Winnipeg  boom.  To  this  episode  in  his 
career  he  often  refers  with  good-humored 
frankness.  The  collapse  of  the  boom  caught 
him  as  it  did  many  others,  but  there  was 
no  senseless  recrimination.  He  took  his 
medicine  bravely  and  went  back  to  work. 
But  if  anyone  nowadays  makes  complaints 
in  his  hearing  about  hard  times  in  the 
West,  he  will  exclaim  with  a  touch  of 
scorn  in  his  voice,  that  that  person  hasn't 
the  slightest  idea  of  what  hard  times 
really  are. 

The  North-West  Rebellion  broke  out 
soon  after  and  the  former  surveyor  vol- 
unteered for  scout  duty.  It  was  a  service 
for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  because 
of  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
country  where  the  trouble  was  occurring. 
He  headed  a  corps  of  scouts  with  the  rank 
of  maior  and  did  effective  work  in  secur- 
ing and  conveying  information  to  the 
military  authorities. 

The  revolt  quelled,  Major  Dennis  sought 
and  obtained  employment  once  again  in 
the  Dominion  Survey  Branch.  He  rose 
to  be  chief  inspector  of  surveys  in  the 
territories.  He  added  to  his  repertoire  of 
accomplishments,  a  knowledge  of  irriga- 
tion, and  eventually  became  supervisor  of 
federal  irrigation  development.  He  was 
requisitioned  by  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment to  assume  control  of  their  public 
works  as  deputy  commissioner  and  first 
under  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  (now  Senator 
Ross)  and  then  under  the  Hon.  A.  L. 
Sifton  (now  Premier  Sifton),  he  carried 
out  important  bridge  and  road-building 
projects  and  gave  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  obtaining  a  water  supply  for 
certain  dry  sections  of  the  prairie. 

In  1902  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  resigned  in  order  to  accept 
a  more  lucrative  position.  He  was  now  to 
be  superintendent  of  irrigation  and  land 
commissioner  for  the  C.P.R.  The  way  this 
change  came  about  is  rather  interesting. 
Irrigation  was  a  theme  which  had  been 
coming  steadily  into  more  and  more 
prominence  and  J.  S.  Dennis  was  one  of 
two  men  who  had  taken  an  active  personal 
interest  in  its  promotion.  The  other  was 
his  present-day  colleague,  William  Pearce 
of  Calgary.  While  there  had  been  two  or 
three  diminutive  irrigation  systems  in 
existence  for  a  good  many  years,  it  was 
not  until  about  1890  that  Pearce  began 
to  preach  irrigation  on  a  larger  scale. 
He  was  seconded  vigorously  by  Mr.  Den- 
nis, who  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject. 

At  the  time,  irrigation  was  not  in  favor 
either  with  the  powers  at  Ottawa  or  with 
the  railway  officials,  the  reason  advanced 
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Work  IsBetterDoneByDaylifiht 


The  dark,  unavailable  places  in  basement,  office,  store,  factory  or 
warehouse  can  be  flooded  with  the  cheap,  health-giving  daylight 
by  the  installation  of 
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The  KilllM  Kind 

of  Parlor  Bed 

The  "HhuUi"Kind  of  Parlor  Bed  or 
Divanette  is  the  kind  that  completely 
fills  every  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

In  the  daytime  it  is  a  most  attractive 
appearing  piece  of  furniture,  impos- 
sible to  identify  as  the  comfortable 
bed  it  becomes  when  wanted. 

The  ' '  Klndrl "  Kind  of  Parlor  Beds  are 
made  in  three  different  types:  the  Somer- 
saultic,  which  is  a  full-sized  Davenport; 
the  Divanette,  occupying  but  4%  feet  of 
wall  space,  and  the  De  Luxe,  also  a  full- 
sized  Davenport. 

The  designs  cover  a  wide  range,  from 
modern  to  period  styles,  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  furniture  in  the  home,  no  matter 
how  simple  or  how  elaborate. 

Ask  us  for  a  copy  of  ' '  The  House  that 
Grew."  It  tells  in  an  interesting  way 
just  why  the  ' '  Klndrl ' '  Kind  is  the  kind  of 
Parlor  Bed  you  want.    Do  it  to-day. 

The  Kindet  Bed  Company 

New  York        Toronto,  Ont.      Grand  Rapids 


Divanette  (closed) 


being  that  if  it  became  known  in  the  old 
country  that  C.P.R.  lands  were  not  going 
to  be  productive  without  artificial  water- 
ing, it  would  "bear"  the  stock  and  hamper 
the  sale  of  the  property.  Notwithstanding, 
the  erstwhile  surveyors  were  not  to  be 
silenced.  They  continued  their  campaign 
and  at  last  about  1894,  the  force  of  then- 
arguments  began  to  bear  fruit.  An  irri- 
gation Act  was  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  Dominion  and  J.  S.  Dennis 
was  appointed  supervisor  of  irrigation. 

In  this  position  Mr.  Dennis  surveyed 
the  lines  of  the  present  Gait  system,  the 
C.P.R.  system  and  the  Southern  Alberta 
Land  Company's  system.  He  also  visited 
all  the  existing  irrigation  systems  in  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  procuring 
practical  information  to  be  used  n  a  re- 
vision of  the  Dominion  Irrigation  Act. 
His  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  irri- 
gation continued  while  he  was  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  He  lost 
no  opportunity  to  promote  the  cause  and 
did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  before  the 
Government  its  importance. 

In  1902  the  C.P.R.  took  over  as  part  of 
its  land  grant  all  the  land  east  of  Calgary 
to  be  served  by  the  Bow  River  Canal,  on 
the  understanding  that  it  would  continue 
the  development  work.  Mr.  Dennis,  as  a 
Government  official,  had  already  been  re- 
auired  to  report  on  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme.  He  had  given  a  favorable 
opinion.  Who  better  therefore  to  carry  on 
the  project?  The  railway  management 
thought  there  was  no  one  more  highly 
qualified,  and  so  the  deputy  commissioner 
was  brought  from  Regina  to  Calgary  to 
try  his  hand  at  the  undertaking. 

There  were  many  doubters,  not  to  men- 
tion unbelievers.  J.  S.  Dennis  was  de- 
scribed as  crazy  and  his  scheme  as  absurd. 
Yet  he  announced  confidently  that  he  be- 
lieved the  day  would  come  when  the  irri- 
gated section  east  of  Calgary  would  be  the 
most  intensely  cultivated  and  populated 
part  of  all  Western  Canada.  Only  time 
will  tell  whether  this  bold  prophecy  will  be 
fulfilled,  though  the  indications  are  that 
it  is  quite  likely  to  be.  If  it  is  not,  it  will 
not  be  because  its  promoter  has  not 
thrown  into  it,  his  very  best  effort. 

From  being  simply  superintendent  of 
irrigation,  in  charge  of  the  Bow  River 
proiect,  Mr.  Dennis  rose  first  to  be  assist- 
ant to  the  second  vice-president,  with 
control  of  all  the  company's  irrigation 
interests,  and  then  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent and  head  of  the  new  department  of 
natural  resources,  having  supervision  of 
all  the  timber,  mineral  and  power  re- 
sources of  the  company. 

It  was  largely  as  a  result  of  dis- 
satisfaction created  among  settlers  who 
had  purchased  C.P.R.  irrigated  lands 
through  speculators  and  bad  found  them 
not  up  to  specifications,  that  it  was  de- 
cided to  cut  free  entirely  from  middle- 
men. In  future  there  would  be  direct  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  company. 
This  drastic  change,  for  which  Mr.  Dennis 
stood  sponsor,  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. Settlers  now  buy  direct  and  have  the 
benefit  of  assistance  in  loans,  stock,  ac- 
commodation and  agricultural  advice. 
There  is  no  longer  the  same  volume  of 
complaint,  except  from  certain  districts 
settled  before  this  policy  was  adopted, 
where  agitators  continue  to  harp  on  the 
old  story. 
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Every  credit  must  be  extended  to  the 
Calgary  vice-president  for  having  evolved 
those  colonization  schemes,  associated 
with  the  irrigation  projects,  which  are 
peopling  the  land  with  thousands  of  ex- 
cellent settlers.  He  is  personally  responsi- 
ble for  them.  He  has  sat  up  nights  and 
thought  them  out.  Last  year,  they  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  in  Western 
Canada  of  590  families,  each  of  which  was 
placed  on  220  acres  of  land.  Assuming  a 
family  to  consist  on  an  average  of  four 
persons,  there  is  over  twenty-three  hun- 
dred souls  added  to  the  population  of  the 
Dominion  and  started  on  the  highway  to 
success  within  a  twelve-month.  And  the 
best  of  it  is,  they  have  gone  on  the  land 
and  have  become  producers. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  J.  S. 
Dennis  has  done  for  these  people  through 
the  machinery  of  his  department.  He  has 
given  where  necessary  to  married  men 
with  agricultural  experience,  a  loan  of  two 
thousand  dollars,  repayable  in  twenty 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  farm  improve- 
ment. To  those  accustomed  to  the  han- 
dling of  livestock,  who  have  been  a  year 
on  the  company's  lands,  he  has  given  live- 
stock to  the  value  of  a  thousand  dollars 
on  easy  terms  of  credit.  He  has  provided, 
where  desired,  house  and  barn,  well  and 
pump,  which  with  fencing  and  partial 
cultivation  of  the  land,  constitute  the 
equipment  of  a  ready-made  farm.  He  has 
established  an  agricultural  and  animal 
industry  branch  to  give  the  newcomers 
aid  and  advice  in  methods  of  cultivation 
and  care  of  livestock.  He  has  planted  sev- 
eral demonstration  farms  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  proper  methods.  Through  these 
and  kindred  media,  he  has  made  it  easier 
for  the  settler  to  get  to  his  feet  and  secure 
returns.  Above  all  he  has  preached  in 
season  and  out  of  season  the  desirability 
of  mixed  farming. 

Without  much  fuss  and  feathers, 
"J.  S."  has  thrown  himself  into  many 
other  departments  of  development  work. 
If  any  good  cause  is  mentioned,  one  may 
rest  assured  that  he  is  in  it,  though  never 
in  any  conspicuous  way.  Just  now  he  is 
active  in  Red  Cross  work  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund.  He  attends  commit- 
tee meetings  on  the  dot  and  there  is  never 
any  necessity  of  asking  whether  or  not  he 
is  coming.  When  he  sits  at  a  board  table, 
he  attends  to  business  first  and  leaves  the 
performance  of  social  obligations  to  a 
later  period. 

Apropos  of  this  interest  in  all  sorts  of 
causes  bearing  on  Western  progress,  he 
has  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  accepting 
the  presidency  of  a  syndicate,  having  in 
view  the  securing  of  remains  of  prehis- 
toric monsters  from  the  valley  of  the  Red 
Deer  River.  The  Calgary  Syndicate  of 
Prehistoric  Research  sounds  rather  gro- 
tesque, but  it  is  quite  a  live  organization, 
thanks  to  his  activity.  He  was  aware  that 
a  New  York  professor  of  natural  history 
was  digging  out  specimens  for  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  and  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
him  that  something  should  not  be  done  to 
keep  some  of  the  remains  for  exhibition  in 
a  Canadian  museum.  He  was  ready  to  ex- 
tend support  to  an  Englishman,  who  pro- 
posed to  go  in  for  the  work  of  discovery, 
and  allied  himself  with  a  number  of  other 
Calgarians  in  the  formation  of  the  syndi- 
cate. After  one  season's  operations,  sev- 
eral    excellent     specimens     have     been 
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you — you  are  in  a  "run  down"  condition. 
Your  system  is  just  like  a  flower  drooping  for 
lack  of  water.  And  just  as  water  revives  a 
drooping  flower  -  -  so  WINCARNIS 
new  life  to  a  "run  down"  constitution. 
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WINCARNIS  is  a  tonic,  a  reslorativc,  and  a  blood  maker 
combined  in  one  clear,  delicious  beverage.  It  does  not  con- 
tain drugs.  It  does  not  merely  "patch  you  up";  it  gives  you 
new  life  and  new  energy  for  the  day's  work  and  pleasure. 


PRICE: 
Pint  Bottles 
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If  you  cannot  obtain  Wincarnis  from  your  dealer,  write  to  our  Cana- 
dian Agent,  Mr.  F.  S.  BALL,  67  Portland  St.,  Toronto,  who 
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brought  out,  which  have  been  shipped  to 
the  British  Museum  in  London. 

This  keen  interest  in  the  West  and  its 
advancement  has  brought  Mr.  Dennis  into 
constant  requisition  as  a  public  speaker. 
His  name  usually  figures  on  the  pro- 
gramme at  conventions  or  dinners.  Not 
that  he  is  an  orator  or  a  wit.  His  utter- 
ances are  weighty  but  they  contain  much 
useful  information  and  good  advice  and 
these  things  are  generally  appreciated. 
He  invariably  has  something  worth  while 
to  say  and  says  it  in  a  forcible  and  often 
novel  way.  Newspapers  always  report  his 
remarks  in  full,  which  is  a  significant 
feature. 

In  private  life  and  among  his  intimates 
"J.S."  unbends.  The  stern  expression 
softens,  the  manner  passes  from  the 
brusque  and  business-like  to  the  kindly 
and  affectionate.  He  becomes  the  most 
entertaining  of  companions,  for  he  is  full 
of  personal  reminiscences  of  the  early 
days  and  these  are  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. Many  and  many  a  capital  story  of 
the  old-times  is  stowed  away  in  his 
memory  and  he  has  been  known  to  sit  in 
the  smoking  compartment  of  his  private 
car  and  reel  off  his  recollections  for  hours 
at  a  time.  His  hobby,  if  he  may  be  said 
to  possess  one  at  all,  is  music.  While  he 
used  to  be  quite  a  singer  himself,  it  has 
been  as  a  conductor  of  choirs  that  he  has 
displayed  his  fondness  for  the  art — that 
and  listening  to  others  sing.  When  he  was 
living  in  Regina  at  the  time  King  George 
visited  the  territorial  capital  in  1901,  he 
led  a  large  choir  which  had  the  honor  of 
singing  before  the  future  sovereign.  The 
effort  evoked  the  royal  commendation  and 
Mr.  Dennis  came  in  for  some  nice  compli- 
ments. After  he  went  to  reside  in  Cal- 
gary, he  took  up  orchestral  work  and  con- 
ducted an  orchestra  for  some  years. 

Coupled  with  his  love  for  music,  he 
cherishes  a  fondness  for  the  theatre, 
which  he  visits  frequently.  He  is  well 
posted  on  the  drama  and  can  discuss  the 
capabilities  of  actors  and  actresses  with 
considerable  insight  and  discrimination. 
Once,  according  to  report,  he  directed  a 
company  of  amateur  players  with  much 
success.  * 

Of  recreation,  in  the  form  of  sport,  he 
does  not  take  any.  He  is  so  immersed  in 
his  work  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
either  the  leisure  or  the  inclination  to  in- 
dulge in  any  pastime.  He  is  the  type  of 
man  who  is  so  serious-minded  and  so  in- 
tent on  carrying  through  the  task  in  hand, 
that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  drop  the 
thread.  Once,  so  the  story  goes,  he  was 
taking  a  trip  from  Calgary  to  Vancouver. 
Somehow  or  other  he  got  into  his  hands 
one  of  those  cheap  little  brain-twisting 
puzzles  that  occasionally  come  into  vogue. 
At  first  he  went  at  it  in  a  casual  way  but 
by  degrees,  growing  interested,  he  be- 
came more  and  more  intent  on  its  solution. 
With  a  short  interval,  when  he  took  to  his 
berth,  he  worked  at  that  wretched  little 
puzzle  all  the  way  to  the  coast.  Whether 
he  solved  it  or  not  in  the  end,  is  im- 
material. The  incident  simply  indicates 
the  tenacity  of  the  man.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  he  has  worried  out  every  busi- 
ness problem  that  has  confronted  him, 
never  letting  up  until  he  has  conqueed. 
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"Many  a  thing  divinely  done  by  Chippendale  and  Sheraton." 


— ANDRKVV    LANG 


A  Sheraton  Dining-Room  Suite 

By  t/,e  TORONTO  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  Limited 


Our  Handsome  Booklet 
on  Period  Furniture 
describes  fulhi  the  origin, 
history  and  development 
(if  the  prevailing  "i>criod" 
stglcs  and  how  to  distin- 
guish tin  in.  It  irill  he  mwiled 
in  idiii  address  for  U5c.  in 
stamps  or  silver.  As  a  prac- 
tiinl  illustrated  guide  book 
to  good  furniture,  it  should 
be  rend  by  irrriiuiii  alio  in 
tends  to  furnish  a  neir  home 
or  refurnish  an  old  one.  It 
is  filled  with  valuable  ideas 
and  much  useful  informa- 
tion. 


SPEAKING  of  a  noted  American  artist,  a  certain  critic 
declared  that  he  was  successful  because  he  knew  what 
to  leave  out.     The  same  thing  with  equal  truth  may 
be  said  of  Sheraton  and  his  work. 

Imbued  with,  a  strong  sense  of  the  practical,  he  made 
furniture  so  severely  plain  as  to  be  almost  devoid  of  orna- 
ment. Yet  on  account  of,  rather  than  despite,  its  Puritan 
simplicity  and  complete  frankness  of  line  and  contour,  it 
possesses  an  irresistible  charm  and  staunch  serviceability 
that  makes  it  eminently  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
modern  home. 

Not  a  little  of  the  pleasure  one  derives  in  contemplating  this  Sheraton  suite 
is  due  to  the  knowledge  that  its  price  is  no  higher  than  that  demanded  for 
ordinary  furniture,  lacking  its  fine  grace  and  distinction.  For  the  simplicity 
which  makes  the  Sheraton  design  so  charming  is  also  a  factor  in  its  low 
cost,  thus  uniting  with  its  other  virtues  that  of  economy  as  well. 

A  representative  collection  of  our  furniture  in  this  and  the  other  notable 
periods  in  English  and  French  cabinet  making  may  be  seen  at  the  leading 
dealers  in  your  town. 

TORONTO  FURNITURE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Showrooms  and  Cabinet  Shops:    163-187    DUFFERIN    ST.,    TORONTO 


This  Shopmwrk  on  eacli 
piece  of  our  furniture 
really  means  as  much  to 
you  as  the  signature  on 
fine  china   or  silver. 
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A  Close  View  of  the 
Cossack 

Something   of  the   History  and  Customs 
of  this  Famous  Fighting  Race 


T 


HE  name  of  the  Cossack  is  one  with 
which  to  inspire  fear  and  admira- 
tion. In  the  past  no  race  or  order 
of  men  have  been  regarded  with  quite 
such  a  mixture  of  awe  and  abhorrence  as 
these  wild  riders  of  the  Russian  steppes. 
But  those  who  know  them  and  have 
studied  the  habits  and  racial  customs  of 
these  curious  tribesmen  realize  that  the 
warlike  side  is  not  the  only  side  of  the 
Cossacks.  On  this  subject  W.  Barnes 
Steveni  writes  in  Chambers's  Journal  as 
follows : 

The  Cossacks  have  lately  been  very 
much  in  evidence,  especially  in  Austria 
and  East  Prussia,  where  they  have  been 
the  terror  of  the  population.  The  first 
time  I  came  into  contact  with  these  wild 
horsemen  was  during  the  manoeuvres  at 
Krasno-Selo,  where,  owing  to  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  plans  of  the  opposing  forces,  I 
found  myself,  isolated  with  several  for- 
eign correspondents,  caught  between  two 
opposing  bodies  of  troops,  the  one  consist- 
ing of  infantry  and  the  other  of  Don  Cos- 
sacks. At  first  I  only  observed  a  faint 
cloud  in  the  distance;  but  very  soon  that 
cloud  took  a  different  shape,  and  evolved 
itself  into  a  half-a-dozen  Cossack  regi- 
ments tearing  down  on  myself  and  my 
companions  like  an  avalanche  down  a 
mountain.  Flight  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  had  we  not  stood  our  ground  we 
should  have  been  trampled  into  blood  and 
dust  under  the  hoofs  of  those  thousand 
horses. 

A  Cossack  charge  has  been  shown  to  be 
so  overpowering  that  the  Hungarian 
cavalry,  when  they  see  Cossack  squad- 
rons advancing,  usually  open  out  their 
ranks  and  let  the  horsemen  rush  through 
the  gap,,  then  wheel  round  and  attack 
their  assailants  on  both  flanks.  But  this 
plan  is  not  always  possible,  and  many  a 
gallant  Hungarian  has  bitten  the  dust, 
transfixed  with  the  long  lance  or  decapi- 
tated with  the  light  curved  sabre  the  Cos- 
sacks use  with  such  remarkable  dexterity. 

Besides  seeing  the  Cossacks  at  man- 
oeuvres, I  have  been  in  Petrograd  when 
they  have  quelled  riots.  They  accomplish 
this  task  with  the  aid  of  the  dreadful 
nagaike — a  short  whip,  the  end  of  which 
is  usually  weighted  with  a  bullet — which 
cuts  the  flesh  like  a  sword.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Terek  I  have  also 
met  these  wild  horsemen  as  they  marched 
along  chanting  uncomplimentary  songs 
about  the  Turks  and  Beaconsfield,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  kind  of  bogey  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  Russian  military.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  many 
other  occasions  on  which  I  have  come 
across  these  denizens  of  the  steppes.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  kazak  is  a  Turkish 
word  which  means  "horseman"  or  "free- 
booter." 

In  former  times  the  Cossacks  were  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  inhabiting  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
the  other  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Ukraine,  now 
known  as  Little  Russia  the  Bountiful. 
Many  Cossacks  are  also  settled  in  the 
Kuban  Province,  in  stanitsas  (or  sta- 
tions) on  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Northern  Caucasus.  These,  who  are  usu- 
ally men  of  substance,  are  chosen  by  the 
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Tsar  to  guard  his  person  on  account  of 
their  fidelity  and  loyalty,  and  are  known 
as  the  Imperial  Cavalry.  They  are  as  a 
rule  singularly,  handsome,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  ancestors  were  noted  for 
eloping  with  the  most  beautiful  Caucasian 
women  they  came  across.  The  unit  of 
Cossack  life  is  the  stanitsa,  or  village 
commune,  each  one  practically  consisting 
of  a  small  republic  ruled  on  very  demo- 
cratic, communistic  principles. 

The  Cossacks  are  also  divided  into 
eleven  voiskos,  known  as  the  Kuban,  the 
Terek,  the  Ural,  the  Orenburg,  the  Astra- 
chan,  the  Siberian,  the  Semerjechensk, 
the  Amour,  the  Don,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Ussuri.  Their  irregular  troops  are 
organized  on  old  Russian  military  meth- 
ods, consisting  of  cavalry,  horse  artillery, 
and  infantry.  As  artillerymen  they  are 
excellent,  and  are  remarkable  not  only  for 
the  accuracy  of  their  fire,  but  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  able  to  bring 
their  field-pieces  into  action.  In  fact, 
General  Mechenko,  the  great  Cossack  gen- 
eral who  now  commands  one  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  corps  on  the  eastern  war 
frontier,  is  probably  more  famous  as  an 
artillery  expert  than  as  a  leader  of 
cavalry. 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  Cossack 
outlaws,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  were  capable  of  great  cruelty  when 
their  blood  was  up.  They  are  Nature's 
children;  strong,  peaceful,  warlike, 
changeable  as  Nature  herself.  Their  race 
was  reared  and  begotten  in  times  of  con- 
stant strife,  danger,  and  alarm,  like  the 
period  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Although 
they  are  of  Slavonic  origin,  there  must 
be  a  considerable  mixture  of  Tartar,  Mon- 
gol, and  Gothic  blood  in  their  veins,  per- 
haps even  some  Hun  as  well.  In  fact, 
some  of  them,  especially  those  from  East- 
ern Siberia,  have  such  a  large  admixture 
of  Turanian  blood  in  their  composition 
that  they  resemble  the  Mongolians  both  in 
appearance  and  character;  others  are  half 
Cossack  and  exceedingly  handsome;  but 
among  them  all  there  are  many  types. 
Francis  M'Cullagh,  in  his  excellent  work, 
With  the  Cossacks,  describes  what  a  mot- 
ley assembly  Mechenko's  army  seemed. 
He  says:  "It  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
posite forces  that  ever  met  together  in 
Asia.  It  contained  Buriats,  Tunguses, 
Bashkirs,  Khirgise,  Mohammedans  from 
Daghestan,  Tartars,  Cossacks  of  Oren- 
burg, Cossacks  from  the  Don,  children  of 
the  men  who  had  won  victories  in  Italy 
under  Souvoroff,  who  had  chased  Bona- 
parte from  his  throne,  who  had  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
Buriats  whose  race  has  produced  'the 
most  terrible  phenomenon  by  which  hu- 
manity has  been  scourged,'  the  Mongol 
Zenghis  Khan."  M'Cullagh  writes  fur- 
ther: "However,  I  might  try  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  Cossack  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  I  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
this  great  gathering  of  men  who  guard 
the  Russian  frontier  from  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  to  those  of  the  Baltic,  and 
whose  very  designation  recalls  the  great 
names  of  Mazeppa,  Stenka  Rjazin,  Puga- 
cheff.  I  saw  dimly  the  gigantic  upheaval, 
more  Asiatic  than  European,  and  heard 
faintly  the  footbeats  of  innumerable 
horsemen  galloping  over  the  steppes.  The 
Cossacks  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting; 
for  they  are  the  only  reminder  we  have 
left  of  the  time  when  the  population  of 
Europe  was  nomadic."  Mr.  M'Cullagh  is 
right;  the  Cossacks  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
whether  we  regard  them  on  account  of  the 
great  role  they  are  playing  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Austro-German  Empires,  or  be- 
cause of  their  glorious  exploits  in  the 
East. 


Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Fall  and 
Winter  Catalog,  No.  17-B. 

The  newest  styles  in  Furs,  Suits.  Coats,  Dresses, 
Millinery,  etc.,  are  featured  in  this  catalog  by  nu- 
merous illustrations  drawn  with  photographic  detail 
trom  the  garments  themselves. 

If  you  wish  to  purchase  fashionable  and  becoming 
apparel  at  reasonable  cost,  you  should  have  your 
name  on  our  mailing  list. 

We  prepay  charges  to  your  station  or  post  office  on 
every  garment  illustrated  in  this  book. 

Write  fo»    ^  copy  to-day. 

MURRAY-KAY,  Limited 


17-31  King  Street  East 


TORONTO 


To  the  Canadian  Wife  and  Mother: 

Tf  for  a  comparatively  moderate  sum  you  could  purchase 
something  that  would 

—give  your  husband  a  new  and  genuine  pleasure  which  would 
indirectly  benefit  him  both  mentally  and  physically: 

— be  of  greatest  possible  assistance,  if  you  have  children 
studying  music : 

— be  a  source  of  continual  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  you, 
yourself : 

— and  add  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  home 

You  would  seriously  consider  it,  wouldn't  you?    We  urge 
you  to  seriously  consider  the  purchase  of  the 
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Ne.w  Scale Q 
Player  Piano — 


NOW. 


Every  business  man  is  carrying  an  extra  heavy  load  to-day.  Either  his  business 
is  almost  at  a  standstill  or  he  is  doing  far  more  work  than  usual. 

Music  has  lulled  children  to  rest  since  time  immemorial  —  stimulated  to 
redoubled  effort  our  brave  soldiers  of  the  Maple  Leaf.  And  this  soothing,  in- 
spiring, stimulating  influence,  you,  yourself,  and  your  husband,  and  your 
children  need.  Need  much  more  now  than  you  probably  have  ever  needed 
before.  A  New  Scale  Williams  Player  Piano  enables  its  possessor  to  play,  to 
personally  interpret  all  the  good  music  ever  written,  thanks  to  the  M«*ester 
Touch  device.  Write  to-day  for  our  interesting  booklet  "Art  and  the  Critic," 
containing  pictures  and  biography  of  the  world's  noted  musicians.  Address 
Dept.  M. 

The  Williams  Piano  Co.,  Limited 
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In  the  days  of  their  greatest  power  it  is 
said  that  the  Cossacks  could  muster  three 
hundred  thousand  horsemen,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  free  men  and  freeholders. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  conscription  never 
existed  among  them  as  it  did  in  other 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  for  it  was 
their  pride  that  they  were  all  free  men 
and  landowners,  and  not  wretched  kray- 
postne  (serfs).  The  majority  are  still 
landowners,  and  among  them  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  reproach  if  they  are  bez- 
zemelne  (lacking  in  land) .  A  well-known 
Cossack  reformer  once  told  me  that  he 
pitied  the  English  people  because  they 
had  no  land,  and  in  this  respect  were  like 
the  Jews.  I  told  him,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  the  English  people  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  towns  that  they  con- 
sidered it  no  hardship  to  be  landless.  My 
friend  was  very  much  surprised  at  this  re- 
ply, for  to  him  a  man  who  had  neither 
land  nor  a  horse  was  only  half  a  man. 
"Land,  liberty,  and  the  old  faith"  has  al- 
ways been  their  battle-cry ;  and  woe  to  the 
man,  Muscovite  or  Pole,  who  endeavors  to 
deprive  them  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  exclusive  birthright.    As  soon  as  it 


was  known  in  the  stanitsa  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  on  their  privileges,  all 
the  kurgane  (outposts,  usually  a  mound 
of  earth)  of  the  steppes  were  ablaze  with 
bonfires,  and  before  long  one  hundred 
thousand  horsemen  swarmed  over  the 
steppes  to  avenge  the  insult.  Many  of  the 
Cossacks  were  celibates,  and  lived  in 
camps  and  settlements  on  the  islands  of 
the  Don  and  the  Dnieper.  Separated  from 
the  softening  influence  of  their  women- 
kind,  their  martial  and  bloodthirsty 
spirits  seemed  to  swell  like  a  torrent;  it 
burst  forth  in  all  directions,  carrying  ruin 
and  destruction  to  all  who  withstood  it. 
However,  since  they  have  ceased  to  live  in 
their  military  camps  their  warlike  spirit 
seems  to  have  diminished,  although  there 
is  still  plenty  of  martial  fire  in  their 
ranks,  as  the  Austrians  and  Prussians 
have  recently  found  to  their  cost.  The 
young  Don  Cossack,  Kozma  Krutchkoff, 
who  killed  eleven  Germans  in  single  com- 
bat, and  received  sixteen  wounds,  is  a 
typical  member  of  their  race,  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  brave  men  who  followed 
Yermak  through  the  wilds  and  forests  of 
Siberia. 


The  Naval  Situation 

H.ow  the   Rivalry   Between   Britain   and  German]/   Grew, 


SOME  extremely  important  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  naval 
rivalry  between  Britain  and  Ger- 
many which  antedated  the  war  is  given 
in  the  course  of  an  article  on  "The  British 
Admiralty,"  by  Alfred  G.  Gardiner  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Introducing  the  sub- 
ject, he  says: 

There  was  no  more  significant  incident 
in  the  crowded  drama  of  the  days  that 
preceded  the  war  than  the  strange  scene, 
described  by  Sir  W.  E.  Goschen,  which 
took  place  at  the  final  interview  that  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Berlin  had  with 
Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg.  No  one  who 
knows  the  German  Chancellor  would  re- 
gard him  as  nervous  and  excitable.  He 
gives  the  impression  of  an  amiable  man, 
and,  what  is  even  more  rare  among  Ger- 
man statesman,  of  a  plain  and  candid 
man.  Apart  from  Herr  Pasodowsky,  I  do 
not  recall  any  public  man  of  first  position 
in  Germany  who  seemed  so  free  from  the 
almost  universal  suggestion  of  secrecy 
that  pervades  the  diplomatic  tone  of  the 
country,  or  whose  word  one  would  so 
readily  accept  at  its  face  value.  That  he 
should  have  so  frankly  revealed  his  mind 
about  the  action  of  England  is  not  sur- 
prising, but  that  he  should  have  revealed 
it  with  such  an  undisciplined  burst  of 
anger  and  astonishment  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  unusual.  It  was  due  in  part  no 
doubt  to  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  pre- 
serve the  peace;  for  that  he  was  opposed 
to  the  war  party  then,  as  he  had  always 
been,  is  accepted  as  unquestionable  by 
the  best-informed  opinion  in  England. 
But  its  extravagance  was  due  to  the 
gravity  of  the  discovery.  It  was  due  to 
fear. 

Germany  had  no  doubt  that,  if  she  were 
opposed  by  Russia  and  France  alone,  her 
task  and  that  of  Austria  would  be  assured 
of  swift  and  easy  accomplishment,  and 
events  have  already  justified  the  calcula- 
tion. But  the  intervention  of  England 
gravely  altered  the  task. 

It  was  not  that  Germany  feared  the 
armies  of  England.    For  them   she  had 


little  respect,  and  her  miscalculation  on 
this  point  was  to  cost  her  dear :  for  it  was 
the  professional  army  of  England,  the 
best  trained  and  the  most  experienced  in 
Europe,  that  very  largely  broke  the  first 
shock  of  the  German  invasion  and 
changed  the  current  of  the  war. 

But  while  Germany  held  the  British 
army  in  little  esteem,  she  had  no  illusions 
about  the  British  navy.  She  knew  that  at 
sea  her  inferiority  was  almost  as  indis- 
putable as  her  superiority  on  land,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  swift  decision  not 
being  attained,  her  exclusion  from  the  sea 
and  her  consequent  isolation  from  the 
world  would  seriously  prejudice  her 
chances.  The  intervention  of  England  in 
fact  made  the  certainty  much  less  certain, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  victory  much 
less  assured. 

The  restraint  upon  her  powers  of  of- 
fence which  the  British  naval  superiority 
involved  had  occupied  the  mind  of  Ger- 
many for  twenty  years.  Naval  supremacy 
had  never  come  within  the  scope  of  Bis- 
marck's ambitions.  His  purpose  was  to 
dominate  the  Continent  not  the  extra- 
European  world,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
relied  upon  the  sword.  He  recognized  the 
advantage  which  the  French  navy  gave  to 
the  French  in  1870,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supply  of  horses  from  Eng- 
land, but  that  advantage  he  dismissed 
with  a  phrase:  "I  will  deal  with  the 
French  navy  at  Paris."  To  the  end  he  re- 
mained  indifferent  to  naval   aspirations. 

But  the  Kaiser's  dream  of  "a  German 
world-empire  and  a  Hohenzollern  world- 
ruler"  led  him  naturally  to  cultivate  naval 
ambitions.  The  command  of  the  sea  was 
the  key  to  the  achievement  of  his  object, 
and  in  1898  at  Stettin  he  made  the  mo- 
mentous decaration  that  "Our  future  lies 
upon  the  water."  In  that  declaration  and 
its  implications  is  the  seed  of  the  antagon- 
ism between  England  and  Germany.  Up 
to  that  time  the  German  navy  had  been  of 
negligible  proportions,  but  thenceforth  its 
extension  became  the  dominant  new  fact 
in  the  life  of  Germany,  and  with  the 
Naval  Law  of  1900  there  emerged 
definitely  the  challenge  to  Great  Britain's 


command  of  the  seas.  The  new  departure 
was  conceived  and  carried  out  with  char- 
acteristic method  and  thoroughness,  and 
in  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  the  Kaiser  found 
an  extremely  capable  instrument  for  his 
great  adventure. 

Von  Tirpitz  is  not  an  original  or  im- 
aginative mind,  but  he  has  the  German 
industry  and  thoroughness.  He  did  not 
initiate  ideas;  he  followed  a  little  slav- 
ishly, but  with  extraordinary  efficiency, 
in  the  tradition  of  the  country  which  he 
had  set  out,  not  merely  to  rival  but  to 
surpass.  There  is  no  contribution  of  great 
original  quality  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
him,  and  on  the  three  capital  develop- 
ments of  the  past  fifteen  years — the  in- 
vention of  the  all-big-gun  ship,  the  sub- 
marine, and  the  development  of  the  big 
gun — he  was  slow  to  respond.  But  though 
his  conservative  and  uninspired  temper 
was  suspicious  of  new  ideas  and  too  imi- 
tative for  an  enterprising  policy,  his  in- 
dustry and  mechanical  capacity,  coupled 
with  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Kaiser  and  ultimately  of  the  country,  en- 
abled him  to  make  his  challenge  a  reality. 
Behind  all  the  external  movements  of  the 
intervening  years,  it  was  the  growth  of 
the  German  navy  which  was  the  ultimate 
consideration  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  the  rival- 
ry came  when  Sir  John  Fisher  became  the 
head  of  the  British  navy  and  introduced 
reforms  which  put  the  navy  on  an  entirely 
new  basis  and  forced  Germany  to  respond. 
In  this  connection  the  writer  says: 

But  the  event,  of  course,  which  made 
the  reign  of  Sir  John  Fisher  at  the  Ad- 
miralty memorable  was  the  invention  of 
the  all-big-gun  ship.  That  invention  was 
the  most  sensational  event  in  naval  his- 
tory. Lord  Fisher  himself  claims  nothing 
more  for  his  share  in  it  than  that,  he  was 
the  first  to  put  two  and  two  together. 
"Le  Verrier  and  Adams,"  he  would  say, 
"had  both  arrived  by  mathematical 
demonstration  at  the  existence  of  Nep- 
tune, but  Le  Verrier  got  the  physical 
demonstration  first.  That  was  the  case 
with  me  and  the  Dreadnought — that's  all. 
1  was  Le  Verrier,  but  Adams  would  have 
produced  the  same  result  if  he  had  been 
given  more  time."  It  was  Admiral  Sir 
Percy  Scott's  invention  of  fire-control  that 
was  the  real  seed  of  the  all-big-gun  ship. 
The  advantage  of  the  single-calibre  gun 
had  impressed  itself  upon  Admiral  Fisher, 
and  with  Sir  Percy's  new  discovery  he 
saw  the  possibility  of  developing  his  idea. 
With  that  in  view  he  brought  Captain 
Jellicoe  to  asist  him  as  Controller  of  the 
Ordnance  Department. 

Captain  Jellicoe  was  one  of  the  young 
officers  he  had  snatched  out  of  obscurity 
on  account  of  the  ability  he  had  discovered 
in  him.  Jellicoe  had  that  modern  and  ap- 
prehensive type  of  mind  that  appealed  to 
Admiral  Fisher,  who  was  sensible  that 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  science 
were  changing  the  orientation  of  naval 
thought  and  needed  rapid,  unbiassed 
minds  to  apply  and  coordinate  them. 
Captain  Jellicoe  had  won  particular  fame 
in  connection  with  the  improvement  he 
had  effected  in  the  gunnery  of  the  navy, 
and  Admiral  Fisher  had  already  marked 
him  out  for  the  command  of  the  navy 
should  war  come  within  the  period  of  his 
influence.  It  is  well  known  in  the  service 
how  ruthlessly  he  worked  to  clear  the  path 
of  his  protege,  and  how  success  came  at 
the  last  moment,  when  Jellicoe  emerged 
over  the  bodies  of  many  admirals  to  the 
post  of  Admiralissimo  of  the  Fleet. 
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It  was  with  feverish  energy  that  the 
Dreadnought,  once  wrung  from  a  reluc- 
tant board,  was  thrown  together.  It  was 
constructed  within  a  year  and  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  its  appearance  cre- 
ated an  unexampled  storm.  The  service 
was  rent  in  twain  by  the  problems  raised 
by  the  new  ship,  and  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  headed  the  attack  on  the  new  theories 
involved.  But  the  effect  on  the  naval  ser- 
vice in  England  was  trifling  to  the  effect 
in  Germany.  The  launching  of  the  Dread- 
nought was  the  launching  of  a  bolt 
against  the  German  navy.  It  was  not 
merely  the  question  of  the  superiority  of 
the  all-big-gun  ship  that  was  at  issue.  It 
is  true  that,  if  the  type  prevailed,  Eng- 
land had  got  a  new  start  of  an  invaluable 
character.  But  there  was  another  point 
far  more  important.  The  Kiel  Canal  had 
just  been  finished.  It  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment of  engineering  that  linked  the  Baltic 
at  last  with  the  North  Sea,  and  gave  the 
navy  the  absolute  essential  of  free  unob- 
structed movement  in  German  waters. 
But  a  ship  of  the  type  of  the  Dreadnought 
could  not  pass  through  the  Kiel  Canal, 
and  nearly  ten  years  must  elapse  before 
the  Canal  could  be  so  deepened  as  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  a  word,  Admiral  Fisher  had 
put  the  Kiel  Canal  out  of  action  for  a  de- 
cade, and  in  doing  so  had  enormously  de- 
preciated the  value  of  the  German  navy 
as  a  fighting  machine.  For  a  time,  Ad- 
miral von  Tirpitz  was  nonplussed  between 
the  alternative  of  building  ships  that 
would  not  go  through  the  Kiel  Canal  and 
not  building  ships  of  equal  power  with 
those  of  the  British  navy.  When  at  last  he 
took  the  plunge  he  had  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  It  is  said  that  he  paid  £40,000  for 
the  plans  of  the  Dreadnought;  but  by  the 
time  he  had  got  them  they  were  largely 
worthless,  for  the  Dreadnought  was 
frankly  a  trial  ship  made  to  discover  how 
such  a  ship  should  be  built;  and  it  is 
equally  generally  assumed  that  Von  Tir- 
pitz lost  as  much  as  he  gained  by  the  pur- 
loining of  the  plans.  The  result  was  that, 
while  the  British  navy  was  correcting  all 
the  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  trial  ship, 
Germany  was  laying  down  several  ships 
according  to  the  uncorrected  specifi- 
cations. 


Where  "Khaki" 

Came  From 

How    the    Color    Originated     With     the 
Indian  Mutiny 

IN  the  course  of  an  excellent  article  on 
"New  Words  in  War,"  which  appears 
in  Chambers's  Journal,  Hedley  V. 
Storey  tells  of  the  introduction  of  the 
"khaki"  color  into  warfare.    He  says: 

We  will  begin  with  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
which  gave  us  "khaki"  in  1857-58;  not  a 
new  word  therefore,  yet  one  that  has  come 
to  full  power  in  this  war. 

This  little  Persi-Urdu  word,  that  every- 
body knows  means  "dust  color,"  is  having 
such  a  career  among  us  now  that  its  first 
use  in  British  annals  is  worth  recording 
here,  for  it  has  been  almost  forgotten. 
Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  in  his  short  his- 
tory, The  Indian  Mutiny,  1858,  writes: 
"In  Mirath  and  the  adjoining  districts  to 
the  east  the  subversion  of  British  authori- 
ty had  not  been  so  complete  as  might  have 
been  expected.  In  June  the  energetic 
magistrate,  Mr.  Wallace  Dunlop,  had  or- 
ganized a  troop  of  volunteers,  composed 
of  officers  without  regiments,  of  members 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  others  who  hap- 
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When  you  step  through  the  wide  doors  of  the 
Russell  Light  Six,  and  stretch  out  in  the  deep, 
well-cushioned  tonneau,  you  realize  the  import- 
ance of  length  in  a  motor  ear.  The  day-after- 
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Buggy  Harness 

THAT  IS 

Smart  and  Stylish 


The  Alligator  trade-mark  is  a  guarantee  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  material  and  superior  workmanship  in  all  Harness 
and   trimmings. 

Anything  in  Harness  requirements  supplied  by  Lamon- 
tagne is  guaranteed.  We  have  a  reputation  for  high-class, 
ependable  goods  which  we  dare  not  jeopardize.  Our 
prices  will  please  you,  quality  and  superiority  considered. 
Trimming — Brass,  solid  nickel  or  C.  P.  Silver,  "Horso 
Shoe"  or  "West  End." 
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Why    not    get   the    best    when    the    cost    is    no    more    than    inferior 
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Ask  your   dealer  to  Show  you  this  English  Buggy  Harness.     Look 
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detailed    description    and    prices.      Our    travellers    are 
now    on    tlie   road.      Drop    us   a    card    and    we   will    be 
glad   to  have  one  of  them  call   on   you.     It  will   pay   you   to   investigate. 
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pened  to  be  at  Mirath.  Major  Williams. 
Captain  Charles  D'Oyley,  and  Captain 
Tyrrwhitt,  occupied  the  positions  of  com- 
mandant, second  in  command,  and  ad- 
jutant. Styled,  from  the  color  of  the  uni- 
form adopted,  the  Khaki  Risala,  this 
troop,  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  fall  of 
Delhi,  scoured  the  country,  retook  vil- 
lages, punished  marauders,  and  did  all 
that  was  possible  to  restore  and  to  main- 
tain tranquillity.  The  Risala  was  often 
assisted  by  regular  troops,  cavalry  as  well 
as  infantry." 

These  brave  irregular  Empire-savers  of 
the  old  Khaki  Risala  deserve  a  passing 
glimpse  and  tribute  in  1915,  for  have  they 
not  clothed  the  new  Empire-savers  of  to- 
day, or  at  least  colored  their  clothes; 
colored  London,  Paris,  Cairo,  Capetown. 
Pretoria,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Calcutta;  and 
even  colored  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  army?  And  will  they  not  give  Ber- 
lin a  touch  of  khaki? 

Many  years  later  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts,  in  a  letter  shown  at  the  Imperial 
Services  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  told  a 
friend  that  he  had  been  consulted  by  the 
War  Office  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  new 
color  of  active  service  uniform.  It  was 
khaki.  But  1900  was  the  year  when  the 
new  color  became  Imperial  for  war.  And 
now  in  1915  khaki  is  sacred  to  British 
military  patriotism,  valor,  honor,  victory, 
and  death.  "On  fair  lips  the  phrase 
'khaki-man'  has  became  something  sacro- 
sanct. It  is  pronounced  with  a  reverent 
affection  which  red  coat  never  won.  It  . 
implies  at  the  present  hour  the  whole  sum 
of  womanly  devotion.  Khaki  has  become 
th«  outward  and  visible  symbol  of  the 
patriot  volunteer  who  has  seen  a  clear 
duty,  and  is  doing  it.  It  is  the  badge  of 
a  great  conviction,  and  of  the  courage  of 
that  conviction.  And  it  suits  the  soldier, 
so  lately  a  citizen,  with  a  peculiar  graci- 
ousness.  There  is  in  khaki  no  suggestion 
of  the  martial  popinjay"  This  was  in  the 
Times  not  long  ago.  A  different  news- 
paper (the  Passing  Show,  No.  1),  in  an- 
other spirit,  has  told  us  that  "Mayfair  is 
all  khaki  and  pretty  women."  This  war 
has  given  the  word  its  free  place  in  the 
language. 


World  Sympathy  for 
Belgium 


How    Deep-seated    the    Feeling    on    That 
Point  Is 


A 


YEAR  OF  WAR'S  EMOTIONS" 
is  the  title  of  an  extremely  able 
article  by  Simeon  Strunsky  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the  course  of 
which  he  defines  the  various  stages  at 
which  the  feelings  of  the  world  at  large 
have  changed  with  reference  to  the  war. 
Starting  with  the  mental  period  of  Bel- 
gian achievement  when  "men's  hearts 
glowed  with  the  vision  of  righteousness 
apparently  prevailing  against  might," 
down  through  stage  after  stage  to  the 
Lusitania  period  "which  will  not  yet  bear 
thinking  or  writing  about,"  he  traces  the 
psychology  of  world  emotion.  And  it  all 
works  up  to  his  conclusion  which  drives 
home  the  point  of  world  sympathy  for 
Belgium.   He  concludes: 
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But  there  is  one  psychic  phase  of  the 
war  which  rose  to  consciousness  after  the 
first  weeks,  which  maintained  its  poig- 
nancy throughout  the  vicissitudes  of 
months,  and  which,  though  not  so  often 
talked  about  now  or  written  about,  needs 
only  be  mentioned  to  reassert  its  grip  on 
our  hearts.  This  is  the  sorrow  of  Belgium. 
Though  the  end  of  the  war  may  bring 
about  the  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
though  empires  may  fall  and  nations  lose 
their  existence,  the  great  chapter  in  the 
chronicle  as  it  will  present  itself  to  the 
men  of  the  future  will  be  the  story  of  how 
Belgium  suffered.  After  a  year  of  war, 
and  ten  million  men  in  the  casualty  lists, 
and  dramatic  swayings  of  the  battle  line 
across  ruined  countrysides — Flanders, 
Galicia,  the  blood-soaked  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne; after  Zeppelin  and  submarine,  yes, 
even  after  the  Lusitania,  which  to  so 
many  of  us  came  as  a  lurid  precipitant  of 
doubts  and  opinions,  one  need  only  men- 
tion Louvain  to  find  the  emotional  centre 
of  this  dreadful  year.  The  treaty  of 
peace  may  perhaps  bring  about  a  clear- 
ing of  judgment  on  all  other  questions,  an 
agreement  of  minds,  a  dissipation  of  mis- 
understandings. Peace  will  come  pre- 
sumably on  the  basis  of  give  and  take. 
But  there  is  one  clause  on  which  there 
can  be  no  compromise  between  the  Ger- 
man-mind and  the  mind  of  the  world,  and 
that  is  Belgium. 

What  many  of  us  have  said  about  the 
limitations  of  German  imagination  may 
be  wrong.  But  the  behavior  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  with  regard  to  Belgium  is  some- 
thing which  can  never  be  disposed  of  in 
any  reconciliation.  We  may  put  aside  and 
forget  the  one  mad  act  in  a  clean  life,  the 
one  puerile  weakness  in  a  great  mind. 
The  invasion  of  Belgium  might  be  such  an 
act  of  aberration  if  it  were  not  for  the 
persistent  German  apology  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Belgium.  Only  it  is  not  apology: 
it  is  a  sort  of  puzzled  wonder  on  the  part 
of  Germany  why  the  world  should  feel  as 
it  did,  as  it  does,  about  the  sufferings  of 
a  nation.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
the  violated  scrap  of  paper  might  have 
been  forgotten  and  forgiven,  but  Ger- 
many's persistent  plaint  that  she  has 
been  misunderstood  about  Louvain,  mis- 
understood about  francs-tireurs,  about 
ransoms  of  cities,  cannot  be  forgotten. 
If  by  this  time  the  German  mind  cannot 
understand  the  world's  feeling  about 
Belgium,  it  never  will. 

And  yet  the  German  diplomats  at 
Washington,  the  consuls-general  and 
consuls  and  vice-consuls  might  have  let 
the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  know.  I  can- 
not forget  Thanksgiving  of  1914.  If  Ger- 
many's diplomats  had  been  on  Franklin 
Field  when  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania 
were  fighting  a  minor  battle  of  Kulture 
last  Thanksgiving  Day,  they  might  have 
understood.  Between  halves  of  a  football 
game  where  passions  ran  high,  they 
would  have  seen  a  battalion  of  boy  scouts 
with  large  tin  basins  invading  the  benches. 
They  were  collecting  money  for  the  Bel- 
gians. There  were  months  when  in  these 
United  States  at  church  festivals,  com- 
mercial banquets,  football  games,  class 
reunions,  and  strawberry  festivals,  there 
was  always  an  intermission — for  Bel- 
gium. It  had  become  a  solemn  rite,  a  re- 
ligion. If  Von  Bernstorff  had  been  on 
Franklin  Field  last  November  he  would 
have  understood — and  perhaps  Germany 
would  have  understood. 
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Fits  and  Misfits  in 
Greenhouses 


OFFHAND,  there  are  at  least  four 
major  requirements  that  positively 
must  be  met  to  satisfy  your  idea  of  the 
greenhouse  you  want. 
First:  — It  must  be  so  designed  that  it  will 
grow  the  flowers,  vegetables,  or  fruits  you 
want,  so  as  to  gi\e  the  best  results  for  the 
labor  and  coal  expended. 

Second  : — It  must  be  so  constructed  that 
it  will  be  free  from  those  exasperating!  v 
recurrent,  repair  expenditures  incident  to 
many  of  the  greenhouses  you  have  heard 
ofor  know  about. 

Third  c — It  mu^t  fit  attractively  on  your 
ground*.      Not  just  a  greenhouse,   but  a 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Greenhouse  Designers  ana  Manujoctureis 
Royal  Bank  Buildinp.  Toronto 
Transportation  Puildinsr.  Montreal 


greenhouse  designed   for  your    particular 

location. 

Fourth  : — The  price  must  be  reasonable. 

If  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  these  are 
your  requirements,  then  we  should  like  to 
take  up  with  you  the  question  of  design- 
ing and  building  a  greenhouse  for  you. 

We  may  be  able  to  do  it  entirely  to  your 
satisfaction  by  writing.  But  with  our 
many  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  makes  it  possible  for  our  represen- 
tatives to  quickly  meet  appointments  at 
a  time  and  place  to  suit  your  convenience. 
Our  Glass  Garden  Booklet,  you  are  most 
welcome  to. 

FACTORY: 

St.  Catharines. 

Canada 
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LORD  tfBURNHAM  CO. 

Limited,  of  Can 


BE  AN  ACCOUNTANT 

Learn  Higher  Accounting,  Costing,  Systems,  Auditing,  Banking 
and  Finance.  You  can  become  an  expert  in  all  these  subjects  by 
taking  an  INDIVIDUAL  POSTAL  TUITION  COURSE. 

Every  Lesson  is  prepared  specially  for  an  Individual  Student.  Coached  till 
successful.      Personal  attention.     Write  for  full  paiticulars.     No  obligation  whatever. 


Dept.  A. 


Post  Office  Box  2,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
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MODEL  86 


F.O.B.   HAMILTON 


The  Biggest  Six  At  the  Price 

The  price  mi.^ht  lead  you  to  expect  a  smaller  Six. 

But  the  Overland  is  a  big  car — it  will  carry  its  full  quota  of  seven  adult 
passengers  in  roomy  comfort. 

To  fully  appreciate  its  size  compared  with  any  other  Six  anywhere  near 
its  price  : 

Note  the  long  wheelbase — 125  inches. 
.  Note  the  big  tires — 35  x  41  2  inches. 

!t  has  m  quiet  45-horsepower  six-cylinder  motor — efficiently  lubricated — 
unusually  economical. 

Electric  control  switches  are  on  the  steering  column — a  convenience  found 
only  on  the  Overland  and  a  few  very  much  higher-priced  cars. 

See  the  Overland  dealer — have  him  show  vou  the  Six  and  demonstrate  it. 


Specifications  —  Model    86 


Seven  passenger  touring 

125-inch  wheel  base 

+5  horsepower  motor 

High  tension  magneto  ignition 

Two-unit    electric   starter 

Klectrically  lighted 

Headlight   dimmers 

Full   streamline    body   design 

Genuine   leather  upholstery 


One  man   top 
Pockets   in    all   doors 
Bain-vision,   ventilating  tgpe 

windshield,  built  in 
Full   float  in;/   rear  axle 
Extra  long  underslung  rear 

springs 
he't   hand  drive 
Center  control 


35  X  41-..  incli  tires,  smooth 
tread  in  front,  non-skids  in 
rear 

Demountable  rims 

<inr    extrn    rim 

High-grade  magnetic  speedom- 
eter 

Electric   horn 

Electric    control    buttons    on 
steering  column 


Model  83     4-Cylinder,  5  Passenger  Touring  Car,    $1050:  2  Passenger  Roadster,   $  1  0  I  5  fob.  Hamilton 

Catalogue  on  request.    I'lcase  address  Department  414. 

The  Willys-Overland   of  Canada,    Limited,    Hamilton,    Ontario 
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The  Business  Outlook 

War  and  Freight  Costs  Still  the  Big   Drag  Upon  Business 

By  JOHN    APPLETON,   Editor  of  The  Financial   Post 

Editor's  Note. — Canadian  financial  institutions  report  that  citizens  of 
the  Dominion  generally  are  taking  care  of  their  obligations  in  a  way  that  is 
extremely  gratifying,  says  Mr.  Appleton,  and  he  further  adds  that  although 
money  in  unusually  large  quantities  is  being  sent  by  the  banks  all  over 
Canada  to  be  distributed  amongst  farmers  as  crop  proceeds  it  will  be  applied 
in  paying  off  liabilities  rather  than  put  into  neiv  expenditures.  Whittling 
down  debt  gradually  but  surely  is  one  of  the  best  indications  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Appleton,  and  means  that  the  average  Canadian  is  determined  to  live 
economically  until  the  war  clouds  lift.  As  the  result  business,  while  more 
active  during  the  present  and  succeedirig  months,  will  be  steady,  and  not  like- 
ly to  boom  for  some  time. 


AT  the  moment  of  writing  in  the 
early  days  of  October  it  costs  to 
transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from 
Halifax  say  to  Liverpool  approximately 
thirty  cents  and  to  take  a  steer  from  the 
prairies  to  Liverpool  costs  about  $56. 
Formerly  the  cost  was  about  one-tenth 
of  the  above  figures.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  talk  politics  but  not 
a  few  newspapers  have,  in  his  opinion, 
been  talking  a  lot  of  nonsense  recently 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  wheat  in  its 
relation  to  high  freight  rates.  Most  of 
the  articles  dealing  with  the  subject  leave 
the  impression  that  the  high  ocean  freight 
rate  on  wheat  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool 
was  reduced  from  thirty  cents  to  three 
cents  the  Canadian  producer  would  bene- 
fit by  say  twenty-seven  cents  per  bushel. 
Likewise  in  the  case  of  a  steer.  If  the 
price  of  shipping  it  from  Halifax  to  Liver- 
pool was  reduced  from  say  $30  to  $3  the 
Canadian  producer  would  get  an  addi- 
tional $27  for  the  steer.  Nothing  is 
farther  from  the  truth.  Unfortunately  it 
is  the  Britisher  that  is  paying  the  freight. 
Prices  in  England  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  advance  within  the  last  few  weeks,  not 
because  supplies  in  food  are  not  available 
across  the  sea,  but  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  it  to  Britain  from  abroad. 
Officials  of  the  Dominion 
Unsatisfac-  Government  have  stated 
tory  State  that  there  was  abundant 
Affairs.  tonnage     in     Montreal     to 

take  away  any  wheat  de- 
livered at  that  port.  On  the  other  hand, 
practical  shipping  men  tell  us  that  such 
is  not  the  case.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth,  shipping  available  is  in  a  position 
to  demand  high  prices,  which  they  have 
been  getting  right  along.  It  is  not  a  new 
condition  created  solely  to  rob  the  farmer 
as  some  folk  would  have  us  believe.  Their 
journals  dishonestly  impute  the  high  price 
to  combines.  One  enthusiastic  journalistic 
devotee  of  the  farmers'  interest  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  discretion  imputes  to  the 
Dominion  Government  power  to  dissolve 
shipping  combines  and  therefore  bring 
freight  charges,  that  is  ocean  rates,  down 
to  a  more  normal  basis.  It  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  Do- 
minion Government  to  do  anything  more 
than  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
British  Government  to  provide  as  far  as 
practicable  necessary  shipping  to  remove 
the  Canadian  crop.  It  is  very,  important 
that  this  movement  should  take  place  as 


early  as  possible  when  viewed  purely  from 
a  Canadian  standpoint.  However,  much 
as  prompt  returns  for  the  crop  are  desir- 
able in  Canada  we  must  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  something  in  order  that  the  Em- 
pire's chief  duty  at  the  present  moment 
should  be  prosecuted.  No  patriotic  farmer 

or  combine  magnate  would 
The  for  a  moment  insist  upon 

Supreme  the     British     Government 

Duty  of  providing  bottoms  to  carry 

the  Hour.  Canadian  wheat  across  the 

Atlantic  when  the  same 
bottoms  were  required  to  carry  from 
Great  Britain  or  from  anywhere  else  ne- 
cessary supplies  for  the  troops  fighting  in 
the  trenches  in  Northern  France,  the 
Dardanelles,  or  wherever  duty  calls.  Com- 
mercial consideration  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with,  endanger,  or  em- 
barrass in  any  way  the  prosecution  of  the 
offensive  against  enemy  countries.  All 
the  shipping  requisitioned  by  the  A&- 
miralty  no  doubt  is  necessary  for  that 
authority's  purpose  and  when  a  certain 
amount  of  tonnage  can  be  detached  for  the 
carrying  of  Canadian  wheat  to  the  Euro- 
pean market,  no  doubt  such  a  step  will  be 
taken.  As  we  stated  in  this  column  over 
a  month  ago,  we  believe  that  the  British 
Government  having  requisitioned  so  much 
shipping  that  usually  plied  between  Can- 
adian ports  and  Great  Britain  will  see  to 
it  that  this  country  is  not  embarrassed 
for  the  lack  of  necessary  tonnage  to  move 
the  crop.  Let  us  add  that  it  is  our  belief 
that  already  Mr.  Borden  has  an  under- 
standing with  the  British  Government 
that  the  tonnage  will  be  provided.  Pos- 
sibly at  the  time  Sir  Robert  Borden  was 
in  England  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
come  to  any  definite  arrangement  as  to 
what  price  should  be  charged  for  carry- 
ing the  grain,  and  what  tonnage  was 
available,  or  similar  details.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  however,  that  whatever  the  cost 
may  be  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay. 
Free  trade  advocates  who  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  axiom  that  the  producer  eventually 
pays  the  entire  cost  of  producing,  trans- 
porting and  handling  the  articles  con- 
sumed seem  to  be  in  some  notable  in- 
stances weakening  upon  that  point  at  the 
present  time.  Liverpool  prices  indicate 
that  the  Britisher  is  paying  the  high 
freight  rates.  If  the  latter  are  reduced 
the  consumer  will  get  the  commodity  he 
requires  at  so  much  less  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  producer  will  get  very  much  more 


It's  a  Shame 

to  drive  ordinary  naila 
or  tacks  into  your 
newly-papered  walls. 
Have  you  ever  tried 

MOORE  PUSH-PINS 

and    other    Moore    Push    devices    for 
hanging  your  pictures?    They  will  saver 
your  walls.      The   sharp   steel   points 
^ely   make   a   mark. 
The  transparent  glass  Push-Pin*  are 

nd  dainty.  They're  just  the  thing  foi 
pretty   silk-corded    calendars,    pennants, 
etc.    You  simply  push  them  -|  ^\       per 
with  your  lingers.  2  sizes.  IUC  packet 

For  your  heavy  pictures,  hallracks, 
weighing  up    to  100  lbs.  use    Moore    Push 
Hangers  —  the    Hanger  with   the  Twist. 
es.      10c  per  packet. 
1/  stationery,  hardware,  Wooluorih  and  other 
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How  to  Keep 
Well 

Good  health  is  the  source 
of  more  genuine  happiness 
than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  Life  has  no  richer 
prize  to  offer.  To  help  you 
to  keep  well  The  Mutual 
Life  of  Csnada  has  issued 
a  "brief,  bright  and  broth- 
erly" talk  on  health  con- 
servation. 

The  booklet  is  authorized 
by  the  medical  department 
of  the  Mutual,  and  if  the 
suggestions  contained  in  it 
are  followed  out,  immense 
benefit  must  result.  Drop  a 
postal  card  and  receive  a  use- 
ful manual   of  healt!-    rules. 

Don't  be  afrrid;  you  will 
not  be  persecuted  with  ap- 
peals to  insure  your  life. 
We   leave   that   to   you. 

This  valuable  little  book 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  us  for  a  copy  to-day. 

THEMUTUALLIFE 

ASSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF   CANADA 
WATERLOO.    ONTARIO 


'I  am  one  of  1,000,000 

MultiKopy  Girls' 


"i  can  do  better  work  and 
faster  work  with  Multi- 
Kopy Carbon  Paper.  My 
copies  are  so  clean  and  leg- 
ible that  they  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  original. 

"My  employer  is  just  as 
strong  ror  MultiKopy    as  I 
am,   because    MultiKopy 
copies     don't     rub     nor 
smudge.     MultiKopy 
gives  copies  of  last- 
ing legibility.  Multi- 
Kopy   is      the     most 
economical       carbon 
paper."        Insure     the 
neatness  and  perman- 
ency   of  your   records 
by  using  MultiKopy. 


Carbon  Paper 

Write  us  on  you-  letterhead  and  we'll  send  Sample  Free. 

Canadian  Distributors: 
UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO..  135  Victoria  St. 

Toronto,   Canada 

F.   S.    WEBSTER    CO..    365   Congress   Street. 

Boston.  Mass. 

Maien  of  the  famous  STAR  BRAND  Typewriter  Ribtms 
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than  he  is  getting  at  the  present  time. 
Chicago  is  still  a  big  factor  in  the  determi- 
nation of  wheat  prices  on  this  continent. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  and  the  British  Ad- 
miralty are,  in  our  opinion,  fully  alive  to 
the  necessities  of  the  situation.  So  far 
nothing  has  transpired  to 
A  Question  indicate  that  they  have  not 
of  States-  within  their  calculations 
manship.  provision  for  the  moving  of 

the  Canadian  crop  when 
the  opportune  moment  arrives  and  when 
it  is  convenient  and  safe  for  them  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile  the  price  of  wheat  is  keeping 
well  up  to  normal,  that  is  the  price  to  the 
Canadian  producer.  At  the  moment  of 
writing  Winnipeg  wheat  is  approximately 
89  cents  and  should  it  remain  around  that 
figure  the  cash  proceeds  of  the  crop  will 
be  very  much  greater  than  usual.  Should 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  permit  a  greater 
amount  of  tonnage  to  be  employed  and  a 
reduction  of  freight  costs  should  ensue 
no  doubt  the  farmer  would  benefit  slightly 
but  the  chief  benefit  from  the  reduction 
of  freight  would  accrue  to  the  consumer 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Canadians 
can  and  should  be  well  satisfied  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  wheat  crops  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  and  else- 
where, with  a  Winnipeg  price  on  the  basis 
already  mentioned,  that  is  approximately 
89  cents.  Taking  that  as  a  basis  there  is 
no  reason  why  business  during  the  next 
few  months  should  not  improve  materially 
and  in  our  opinion  it  should  be  on  a  larger 
scale  and  more  profitable  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  George  Wilson,  the  manager  of  the 
Union  Bank,  Toronto,  made  a  very  useful 
estimate  of  the  value  of  1914  crop  and 
1915  crop  on  the  basis  of 
Increase  of  the  quantity  estimate  made 
29  Per  Cent,  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
In  Crop  ment  on  September  13  last. 

Value.  He  has  taken  the  Septem- 

ber 16th  quotations  re- 
spectively of  1914  and  1915  for  the  prices 
and  the  result  is  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  1915  crop  over  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year  is  29  per  cent.  On  September 
16th,  1914,  the  prices  per  bushel  of  wheat 
was  $1.22  and  this  year  it  was  87  cents. 
By  the  Dominion  Government,  according 
to  their  September  13th  estimate,  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  entire  Dominion  will  be 
308,839,800  bushels  as  against  161,280,000 
in  1914,  the  average  yields  being  23.78 
and  15.67  bushels,  respectively.  The  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  oats  was  from 
313,078,000  to  488,000,000  bushels,  with 
the  average  per  acre  up  from  31.12  to 
42.94.  The  price  is  down  from  48  cents 
to  35  cents.  But  even  so  the  total  value 
showed  a  decided  increase.  We  give  be- 
low in  tabular  form  the  comparative  value 
of  principal  cereal  crops  of  Canada. 
These,  of  course,  embrace  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  flax.  The  figures  are  those  of 
Mr.  Wilson. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  PRINCIPAL  CEREAL 
CROPS— ALL  CANADA 


Increase 

Crop 

1915 

1915 

Increase 

Wheat  . . . 

.  .  .  $260,890,426 

$  72,472.426 

37% 

Oats    . . . 

.  .  .  .   170,800,000 

16,989,000 

12% 

Barley   . . 

.  .     28,410,025 

6.853,025 

33% 

Flax    .... 

.  . .     17,567,424 

10,199,424 

142% 

.$485,667,875 

$108,513,875 

29% 

It  is,  therefore,  only  the  constitutional 
pessimist  that  can  look  with  any  degree 
of  concern  into  the  future  when  the  value 
of  the  principal  cereal  crops  of  the  Do- 
minion is  at  the  present  time,  and  on  the 
basis  of  what  are  regarded  as  low  price 
as  being  29  per  cent,  better  than  last  year. 
That  the  reduction  of  freight  rates  would 
materially  increase  the  proceeds  to  the 
producer  on  the  Canadian  farm  is  we  be- 
lieve a  delusion  to  a  very  large  extent. 
There  are  good  crops  as  we  have  already 
indicated  in  other  producing  countries 
which  constitute  a  tremendous  supply  and 
the  obtaining  it  or  transporting  it  from 
the  source  of  supply  to  the  consuming 
point  which  we  may  assume  to  be  Liver- 
pool is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government.  When  shipping  now  in  use 
in  transporting  military  supplies  or 
soldiers  can  be  released  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  interests  of  Can- 
ada will  not  be  neglected. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  news- 
papers of  Canada  have  had  less  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  munitions 
of  war  being  produced  or 
Making  orders   being    received    for 

Munitions         them.     Nevertheless,    it   is 
of  War.  our  opinion  that  more  or- 

ders have  been  placed  re- 
cently and  on  a  more  practical  basis  than 
during  the  earlier  months  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  no  doubt  at  the  behest  of  the 
authorities  that  less  is  being  said  as  to  the 
work  being  done,  as  the  fact  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  anything  appearing  in  Can- 
adian newspapers  will  naturally  find  its 
way  to  the  information  bureaus  of  the 
enemy.  To  citizens  in  Canada  it  may  not 
appear  that  such  information  would  be  of 
great  consequence  to  the  organizers  of  the 
enemy's  sources  of  information.  How- 
ever, if  they  do  not  get  the  information 
they  cannot  use  it  against  us.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  best  course  to  pursue. 
Meanwhile,  our  factories  are  very  busy 
but  there  are  still  some  factories  that 
would  like  to  get  orders  for  the  making 
of  munitions  that  have  not  been  able  to 
do  so.  Since  July  no  figures  have  been 
available  as  to  the  extent  of  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  which  would  give 
some  indication  of  the  amount  of  muni- 
tions being  sent  out  of  the  country.  From 
casual  reports,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  our  exports  are  continuing  to  be  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  normal.  While 
our  neighbors,  the  United  States,  are 
showing  extraordinary  exports  as  com- 
pared with  the  volume  of  previous  years, 
the  improvement  in  their  case  is  not  pro- 
portionately greater  than  that  of  Canada. 
Experience  also  being  gained  in  the  mat- 
ter of  financing  in  the  United  States  will 
probably  dispose  the  British  authorities 
to  place  greater  reliance  upon  more 
friendly  resources  in  the  way  of  supply- 
ing material  to  be  found  within  British 
territory.  Canada  can  therefore  continue 
so  long  as  the  war  lasts  to  enjoy  very 
large  special  business  which  comes  to  her 
at  a  very  opportune  time. 

As  indicating  the  extent  of  our  increase 
in  exports,  some  striking  facts  are  quoted 
in  a  report  made  by  Commissioner  Dyer, 
of  Leeds,  England,  of  the 
Our  Canadian  Trade  and  Corn- 

Growing'  merce   Department.     Ship- 

Exports.  ments  of  "sawn  or   split" 


timber  in  August  from  Canada  to  the 
United  Kingdom  reached  201,744  loads 
contrasted  with  only  93,847  loads  in 
August  of  1914.  Leather  came  in  to  Eng- 
land to  the  extent  of  8,173  hundredweight, 
whereas  only  3,087  hundredweight  were 
recorded  last  August.  Hog  products  dur- 
ing August  were  shipped  to  England  from 
Canada  in  unprecedented  quantities,  and 
71,434  hundredweight  of  Canadian  bacon 
and  13,066  hundredweight  of  hams  were 
taken  by  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the 
eight  months  of  the  present  year  United 
Kingdom  imports  of  Canadian  bacon  to 
August,  amounted  to  623,573  hundred- 
weight as  compared  with  200,576  hun- 
dredweight in  the  corresponding  period  of 
a  year  ago;  imports  of  Canadian  hams 
amounted  to  99,536  hundredweight  in 
1915  as  compared  with  44,004  hundred- 
weight in  1914.  Similar  increases  are  tak- 
ing place  along  other  lines  but  sufficient 
has  been  referred  to  as  indicating  the  ex- 
traordinary increases  that  are  being  made 
and  which  have  had  so  salutary  effects  in 
reversing  Canada's  trade  balance  from  an 
unfavorable  to  a  favorable  one. 

Two    indices     of    business    conditions 
which  cannot  be  ignored  at  any  time  are 
bank  clearings  and  earnings  of  our  rail- 
ways.   In  both  cases  they 
Railway  are   beginning   to    show    a 

Earnings  volume    equal    to    that    of 

and  Bank  last  year.  According  to 
Clearings.  the  records  kept  by  The 
Financial  Post  of  Canada 
the  clearings  for  September  showed  a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  September,  1914, 
of  7.6  per  cent.  In  the  aggregate  the  de- 
cline was  $48,842,046.  For  the  year  to 
date,  however,  the  decline  is  16.9  per  cent. 
It  is  notable,  however,  that  in  Eastern 
Canada  the  bank  clearings  were  practi- 
cally the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  in  the 
West  the  decline  averaged  21.4  per  cent. 
During  October,  however,  a  decided 
change  may  take  place  as  the  result  of 
the  heavy  crop  movement.  In  Winnipeg 
the  decline  in  September  was  15.9  per 
cent,  but  for  the  last  week  of  the  month 
there  was  an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent.  In 
October,  no  doubt,  Winnipeg  will  show 
clearings  above  the  volume  of  a  year  ago 
as  in  other  Western  centres.  For  the  last 
week  in  September  the  clearings  for  the 
whole  of  Canada  showed  a  nominal  de- 
cline of  .8  per  cent.,  as  against  a  decline  of 
17.4  in  the  week  previous.  The  tendency, 
however,  from  week  to  week  has  been  to 
lower  decreases.  It  will  be  noted  also  that 
there  is  a  corresponding  change  in  rail- 
way earnings.  For  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 21st  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
showed  a  decline  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  a  year  ago  of  6.5 
per  cent.;  the  Canadian  Northern  Rail- 
way 15.0  per  cent,  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
2.8  per  cent.  This  rate  of  decrease  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year.  During  October  and 
for  the  last  week  in  September  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railways  should  show  a  ma- 
terial increase.  Although  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  crop  across  the  ocean  is  still  a 
matter  of  some  doubt  there  is  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  being  moved  rapidly 
from  the  point  of  production  to  strategic 
points  ready  for  export  when  ocean  ton- 
nage is  available. 

When    the    terms   of   the   loan    to   the 
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Allies  was  made  known  it  had  a  favorable 
effect  upon  rates  of  exchange.    On  Sep- 
tember   24th    sterling   was 
Exchange  quoted  at  a  centre  like  To- 

and  Money,  ronto  at  4.71%  per  cent. 
This  represents  discount  of 
approximately  3  per  cent,  upon  the  pound 
sterling.  Although  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  conditions  as  they  were  a  month 
ago,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  loan  made  by  the 
United  States  bankers  to  those  of  the 
Allies  was  intended  to  steady  the  rate  as 
between  the  two  countries.  The  situation 
encourages  exportation  to  United  States 
rather  than  exporting  from  that  country. 
This  is  a  natural  corrective  for  an  un- 
balanced state  of  trade  and  if  nothing  had 
been  done  by  bankers  in  the  United  States 
to  create  an  additional  supply  of  credit 
there  against  which  foreign  drafts  could 
be  drawn  the  disparity  between  foreign 
money  and  the  United  States  money 
would  continue  to  increase  until  imports 
increase.  As  in  the  case  of  Canada,  as 
already  referred  to,  her  exports  during 
the  next  six  months  will  exceed  very  con- 
siderably her  imports.  No  details  have 
been  given  other  than  the  general  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  August  last,  the  first  full 
twelve  months  of  war,  Canadian  mer- 
chandise exported  exceeded  the  value  of 
imports  by  $37,000,000.  The  excess  of 
exports  will  be  gradually  enlarged  as  the 
present  crop  goes  to  market.  What  Can- 
ada needs  is  that  for  every  pound's  worth 
of  goods  she  exports  to  Great  Britain  she 
will  get  $4.86  instead  of  $4.72  or  less. 

After  all,  the  fact  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  United  States  is  not  accus- 
tomed  to  lending  amounts  of  credit  as 
great   as   that   now   being 
Our  granted  to  the  Allies.    So 

Neighbors  far  as  can  be  learned,  at 
and  Their  the  time  of  writing,  the 
Money.  demand  for  the  loan  will  be 

very  great.  It  may  pave 
the  way  for  further  loans  in  the  future  if 
the  war  continues  over  several  years.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  business  for  the  moment 
awaits  with  anxiety  the  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  exchange  rates.  Canada 
stands  to-day  with  the  largest  crop  in  its 
history  rapidly  being  transferred  from 
the  fields  to  the  transportation  agencies. 
In  this  process  the  producer  gets  his 
share  of  the  proceeds  and  he  is  therefore 


vitally  interested  in  the  prices  of  the  next 
few  weeks  or  months.  The  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  in  discussing  the  situ- 
ation says  that,  "the  United  States  does 
not  want  its  exports  held  up  waiting  on 
foreign  sales  of  United  States  security. 
Any  delay  in  the  movement  is  likely  to 
affect  both  the  volume  and  the  value  of 
exports.  Uncertainty  and  confusion  in 
the  exchange  situation  will  be  a  barrier 
between  us  and  our  foreign  customers. 
What  is  true  of  the  United  States  in  this 
case  is  true  also  of  Canada.  Uncertainty 
and  confusion  in  exchange  rates  will  seri- 
ously impede  the  movement  of  the  Can- 
adian crop  and  will  have  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  price  paid  to  the  producer. 

From  the  facts  we  have  given  and  to 
which  we  have  referred  there  has  been  a 
very  definite  growth  of  optimistic  senti- 
ment. Buying  has  been 
Indication  somewhat  freer  but  still 
of  Decided  very  guarded.  However, 
Improvement,  where  the  crop  is  moving 
business  is  moving  also, 
manufacturers  are  finding  orders  coming 
in  regularly.  They  are  not  large  but  they 
are  coming  and  their  size  indicates  the 
greatest  caution  being  exercised  by  buy- 
ers. This  is  not  at  all  a  depressing  cir- 
cumstance. It  denotes  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  buyer  to  keep  within  his 
power  to  liquidate  debt  promptly.  Rail- 
way earnings,  bank  clearings,  exports, 
conditions  of  exchange,  all  indicate  im- 
provement. The  only  doubtful  factor  left 
is  with  regard  to  tonnage  and  that  is  so 
closely  related  to  our  duty  as  against  the 
enemy  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  some 
uncertainty.  But  in  ordering  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  resources  at  their  command  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  will  not  overlook  the  fact  or  dis- 
regard the  importance  of  Canadian  crop 
moving  at  the  present  time. 

"We  are  sending  West  every  dollar  we 
can  get  hold  of,"  a  Montreal  banker  states 
and  that  is  not  unusual  at  this  season. 
There  was  a  dearth  of  money.  Strange  to 
say  that  circulation  outstanding  at  the 
end  of  August  was  lower  in  volume  than 
in  any  previous  year,  that  is  in  August, 
since  1910.  With  record  grain  receipts 
at  Winnipeg  and  record  deliveries  at 
primary  points  the  banks  will  find  em- 
ployment for  every  dollar  they  can  get 
into  circulation. 
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as  the  train  stopped  and  he  gripped 
Hughey's  hand.  "And  don't  let  the  boys 
get  drunk  and  spill  anything." 

"I'll  keep  an  eye  on  them.    B'jou',  and 
good  luck,  lad." 

TT  was  not  until  he  had  entered  the 
*■  Pullman  that  Allan  thought  of  his 
clothing.  In  the  States  a  porter  might 
have  refused  him  admission.  In  a  new 
country  a  wise  traveler  is  never  surprised 
by  what  he  sees  across  the  aisle.  Where 
railroads    run    for    hundreds    of    miles 


through  the  wilderness  to  connect  one  new 
city  with  another,  the  millionaire  is  more 
apt  to  wear  a  wool  shirt  than  one  of  linen. 
Because  a  man  wears  khaki  trousers  he 
does  not  have  to  shun  the  sleeping  car. 
Porters  have  learned  that  roughly-clad 
sportsmen,  mining  men,  engineers,  lum- 
bermen, even  officials  of  the  road  itself, 
are  accustomed  to  board  a  train  at  signal 
stops  and  make  themselves  at  home  in 
the  Pullman  smoking  compartment. 
Through  travelers  are  surprised,  and 
sometimes  shocked,  by  the  sudden  advent, 


Ask 
Your 
Neighbor 


The  OCedar  Polish 
Mop  has  proven  a  boon 
to  thousands  of  house- 
wives all  over  Canada.  So 
sure  are  we  that  you  will 
be  delighted  with   it  that 

WE  GUARANTEE  IT 

Get  one  from  your  deal- 
er, try  it,  and  if  it  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  he 
will  refund  your  money. 

At  your  dealer's 
75c,  $1.00,   $1.25,    $1.50 


Channell  Chemical  Co. 

Limited 

369  Sorauren  Ave. 

TORONTO 


The  Master  Tire  fills 


the  bill  by  reducing  the 
bill.  You  see "  Tractions " 
on  every  style  and  make 
of  car — on  rear  wheels, 
front  wheels.  T  ,o4 
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at  a  flag  station  set  down  in  the  spruce 
forest,  of  a  man,  his  face  unshaven,  his 
hair  untrimmed,  his  trousers  soiled,  his 
high -laced  boots  muddy,  his  baggage  in  a 
duffle  bag  or  packsack — yet  a  man  most 
evidently  accustomed  to  the  more  luxuri- 
ous method  of  travel  and  totally  unaware 
of  the  impression  he  makes. 

To  the  superficial  observer  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  uncouthness  of  the  land. 
He  goes  back  to  Boston,  or  London,  shak- 
ing his  head  over  the  roughness  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people  in  it.  For  him 
it  has  no  possibilities.  To  a  keen  mind  it 
is  an  indication  of  wholesomeness,  of 
vigor,  of  enterprise,  of  success,  of  ulti- 
mate subjugation  of  a  vast  territory  to 
man's  benefit.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  vitality 
of  a  nation.  It  means  that  the  leaders  are 
out  at  the  front.  The  only  man  who 
doesn't  like  a  wool  shirt  is  the  one  who 
never  had  occasion  to  wear  one. 

Allan  Baird  had  been  in  the  wilderness 
four  months  and  his  appearance  was  a 
little  less  varnished  than  usual.  As  he 
entered  the  car  he  dropped  a  heavy  pack- 
sack  and,  with  a  long,  fat  duffle  bag 
hugged  under  one  arm,  started  down  the 
aisle  in  search  of  the  porter.  Two  tra- 
veling men  gave  him  only  a  glance.  A 
young  woman  stared,  apparently  over  his 
head.  The  porter,  knowing  the  kind,  hur- 
ried down  the  aisle.  He  looked  sharply 
at  Allan  as  he  took  the  bag.  Then  he 
asked  confidently: 

"A  lower?" 

"Of  course.    And  how  about  dinner?" 

"The  car  is  still  open,  sir." 

Allan  didn't  stop  but  went  on  back.  He 
had  been  planning  on  that  meal  for  a 
month.  But  his  pleasure  was  slightly 
diminished  when  an  old  lady,  sitting  at 
the  table  behind  him,  and  with  her  back 
to  his,  began  to  sniff  audibly.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  arose  and  went  to  the  dining- 
car  conductor,  with  whom  she  talked  in- 
dignantly. Then  she  passed  on  to  the 
sleepers. 

"What  was  the  matter  with  her?"  asked 
Allan  as  the  conductor  passed. 

"She  said  you  smelled,"  was  the  reply; 
and  the  conductor  smiled  for  he  knew 
Allan  would. 

"Smelled!"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
indignantly,  and  then  he  sniffed  of  him- 
self. "Smell  nothing!  Can  you  smell  any- 
thing?" 

The  conductor  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  roaring  darkness. 

"I  bought  a  pair  of  moccasins  of  a 
squaw  at  Missanabie  once,"  he  replied 
soberly.   "It  was  the  same  kind." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  laughed 
Allan.  "I  suppose  I  am  as  smoky  as  an 
Indian.  Now  listen.  I've  been  in  the  bush 
for  so  long  I've  forgotten  everything  ex- 
cept how  to  eat.  You  know  everything 
there  is  in  the  other  end  of  the  car,  so 
imagine  you  are  in  my  place  and  then  de- 
cide what  to  do." 

"I  have  a  good  imagination,"  said  the 
conductor.  "It's  better  than  my  nose. 
We'll  start  with  a  glass  of  stout." 

TN  a  constantly  increasing  state  of  ex- 
A  uberation  Allan  neared  Toronto.  He 
was  more  than  ■  a  youth,  having  lived 
thirty-one  years,  but  no  one  except  the 
man  for  whom  he  happened  to  be  working 
ever   suspected   it.    He   could   be   serious 


when  necessary,  but  he  seldom  found  the 
occasion  that  demanded  it.  He  could  work 
hard,  quickly,  intelligently,  but  he  forgot 
work  the  moment  the  job  was  completed. 
He  liked  the  wilderness,  into  which  his 
work  had  so  often  carried  him,  but  he 
always  returned  to  the  city  with  an  added 
zest  for  its  gayety  and  a  boyish  enthusi- 
asm even  for  so  mild  a  thing  as  tea  time 
when  no  one  except  his  mothers  and  sis- 
ters were  present. 

"Allan  needs  a  jolt,"  his  father  had 
said  one  night  after  that  young  man  had 
wound  up  a  home-coming  evening  by  pil- 
ing his  three  sisters  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor  and  sitting  on  them. 

"Allan  has  kept  something  which  all  of 
us  want  and  never  can  have  a  second 
time,"  replied  Mrs.  Baird  happily. 
"Ability  is  worthless  without  it." 

Allan  arrived  in  Toronto  just  in  time 
to  i  each  home  and  dress  for  dinner.  That 
is,  there  would  have  been  time  to  dress, 
but  there  was  too  much  to  be  asked,  too 
much  to  be  told,  too  many  bear  hugs  for 
the  quiet,  gentle,  adoring  mother  and  too 
many  smacking  kisses  for  the  three  laugh- 
ingly protesting  sisters. 

"I  want  a  bath,  a  shave,  all  my  clean 
clothes  and  a  piece  of  apple  pie,"  cried 
Allan  when  the  first  greetings  were  over. 

"There  is  time,  and  Martha  never  for- 
gets your  pie,  Allan,"  said  his  mother; 
and  Allan  started  up  the  stairs,  only  to 
encounter  the  third  sister,  who  was  just 
coming  down,  and  everything  was  done 
and  asked  and  told  all  over  again. 

"I  guess  all  I  need  is  the  pie,"  said 
Allan,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  dinner  gong  and,  the  meal  over,  he 
sprawled  in  a  great  leather-covered  chair, 
his  shoepacs  sticking  into  the  air  over  one 
arm,  and  told  funny  stories  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Joe  and  Charley,  the  quaint 
humor  and  uncommon  competence  of  Old 
Hughey  and  the  episode  of  the  bear  into 
which  he  had  stumbled  and  driven  to 
comical  rout  with  only  his  transit  and 
wild  whoops  for  weapons. 

"Gee,  it's  good  to  be  back  again,"  he 
concluded,  looking  about  the  circle. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  now?"  asked 
his  father,  who  had  listened  silently  to 
the  recital. 

"Haven't  an  idea  in  the  world,  dad,"  was 
the  laughing  reply.  "I've  finished  up  this 
job  for  old  MacGregor  and,  as  winter's 
coming  on,  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be 
much  chance  of  picking  up  anything  now." 

A  LLAN  didn't  understand  his  father 
^"*-  and  didn't  try  to.  His  father  tried  to 
understand  him  but  could  not.  The  elder 
man's  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that,  to 
him,  work  anywhere  outside  of  a  city  was 
either  only  play,  like  that  Allan  had  just 
completed,  or  without  serious  object  or 
consequence.  It  would  have  been  as  diffi- 
cult to  make  him  see  the  qualities  his  son 
possessed  and  which  had  made  the  success 
of  his  last  opportunity  possible  as  it  would 
to  have  made  him  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  two  Chinese  dialects.  Allan 
alone  might  have  explained  it  to  him,  but 
Allan  didn't  understand  it  himself.  To 
him  life  was  a  game  and  a  frolic,  a  game 
when  he  worked  and  a  frolic  when  the  job 
was  done.  He  thought  there  were  enough 
serious  people  in  the  world  anyhow;  and 


his  father  was  serious  enough  for  the 
family. 

It  was  still  in  the  same  spirit,  for  even 
greatness  did  not  daunt  him,  that  he  en- 
tered MacGregor's  office  the  next  morn- 
ing. He  was  exhilarated  by  his  walk 
through  the  business  centre  of  the  city, 
by  the  click  of  his  solid  heels  on  the  pave- 
ments, by  the  noise  and  bustle  and  hurry, 
by  the  very  odors  of  the  city.  Allan  was 
perennially  fresh  soil  for  impressions. 
Nothing  was  ever  old  to  him. 

As  he  walked  through  the  city  streets, 
conscious  of  his  well-pressed  clothes  and 
of  the  stiff  collar,  stealing  glances  at  him- 
self in  shop  windows,  stealthily  feeling  of 
his  tie  to  see  if  it  were  in  its  proper  place, 
enjoying  the  snug  fit  of  his  gloves,  his 
shoulders  back,  his  head  up,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing with  the  primal  joy  of  just  being 
alive,  the  four  months  of  toil  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  hazards,  the  obstacles,  the 
dangers,  even  the  success  of  it,  were  for- 
gotten. He  had  just  wiped  the  slate  clean 
and  was  ready  for  the  next  thing. 

'TPHE  eyes  held  the  same  light  when  he 
-*■  entered  MacGregor's  private  office  in 
tow  of  a  thin,  whispering,  cat-footed  sec- 
retary. It  was  still  there  when  the  great 
man,  looking  up  from  beneath  eyebrows 
that  gave  an  impression  of  the  severity 
with  which  he  was  credited,  grunted  and 
nodded  his  head  toward  a  chair  across  the 
great,  flat  desk. 

"Well?"  he  said  gruffly. 

"I  found  it,"  replied  Allan,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  other's  manner.  "I  got  a  new 
way,  an  easy  one,  but  if  my  report  goes  to 
the  chief  engineer  I'd  like  to  explain  a  few 
things  to  him." 

"Explain  what?"  demanded  Mac- 
Gregor. 

"Well,  you  see,"  explained  Allan  in- 
genuously, "it's  not  all  exactly  according 
to  Hoyle.  I  threw  my  transit  away  a  hun- 
dred miles  before  the  finish,  and  I  don't 
believe  even  I  could  make  anything 
definite  out  of  the  notes." 

MacGregor  leaned  forward  and  stared 
at  the  smiling  face  of  the  young  man.  His- 
mouth  straightened  and  tightened,  his 
eyes  glared  angrily,  the  color  left  his  face. 

"Do  you  mean  you've  made  a  joke  of 
this,  that  your  work  is  worthless?  I'll 
break  you,  break  you  so  that  you  never 
work  again  as  long  as  you  live.  Do  you 
realize  what  you  have  done?" 

The  last  was  a  demand,  ominous,  men- 
acing, more  prophetic  than  his  spoken 
threat. 

"Sure,"  replied  Allan  calmly.  "I 
jumped  in  when  your  prize  man  failed 
you.  With  half  the  necessary  time  in 
which  to  do  it,  without  any  skilled  assist- 
ance, without  a  chance  to  get  a  good  map. 
I  ran  a  trial  line  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
head  of  the  old  survey  you  made  ten  years 
ago.  I  did  it  in  half  the  time  it  would  have 
taken  ordinarily  because  I  had  a  woods- 
man with  me  who  was  better  than  ten 
engineers  and  because  we  worked  from 
daylight  to  dark  seven  days  a  week. 

"My  trial  line  won't  show  up  with  a  lot 
of  elevations,  water  courses,  mapped 
lakes,  swamps  and  tie  facilities.  You 
could  build  a  trail  by  it  but  not  a  railroad. 
But  I  did  find  a  good  route  for  a  railroad 
to  Hudson  Bay,  a  route  with  only  one  bad 
spot  in   it  and   through   a   country  with 
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slight  grade,  small  percentage  of  fills  for 
such  a  swampy  district,  and  so  direct  a 
train  dispatcher  can  get  along  without  a 
train  sheet  because  he  can  see  every  train 
on  the  division. 

"So  don't  ask  me  any  more  of  those 
creepy  questions.  I  didn't  ask  for  this  job. 
You  had  to  have  a  man,  and  I  happened 
to  be  there.  It  looked  like  a  job  that 
couldn't  be  done.  I'll  bet  your  chief  en- 
gineer said  you  wouldn't  hear  from  me 
until  spring,  if  you  ever  did.  But  I  put 
it  through,  not  according  to  the  rules 
because  the  rules  were  in  the  way.  But 
I've  got  enough  facts,  figures  and  a  good 
enough  map  for  any  fair  engineer  to  go 
in  there  and  survey  a  line  right  where  I 
found  it." 

MACGREGOR  didn't  speak  when 
Allan  finished.  Neither  was  he  still 
angry.  For  more  than  a  minute  he  sat 
watching  the  young  man  across  the  great 
desk,  studying  him  as  he  would  have 
studied  a  blue  print.  And  Allan  was  as 
composed  beneath  the  scrutiny  as  though 
he  were  exactly  that. 

Then  the  railroad  head  turned  sudden- 
ly and  pressed  a  button. 

"Tell  Barlow  to  come  here,"  he  said  to 
the  secretary  who  appeared  almost 
instantly. 

For  an  hour  Allan  talked  to  Barlow, 
MacGregor  listening  without  once  speak- 
ing. Barlow — large,  inclined  to  be  pomp- 
ous, asking  petty  questions,  trying  to  trip 
the  younger  man,  frank  in  his  unbelief — 
did  not  last  long.  In  ten  minutes  he  was 
listening  intently,  making  only  brief  in- 
terruptions to  be  certain  of  some  point, 
looking  with  frank  interest  at  Allan's 
sketches,  notes  and  maps,  and,  finally, 
frank  and  open  in  his  admiration  of  what 
had  been  accomplished. 

"I  would  recommend — "he  said  at  last, 
rising  and  facing  MacGregor. 

"That's  all,  Barlow,"  interrupted  the 
president. 

"Now,"  he  continued,  when  he  and  Allan 
were  alone  again,  "listen  to  me.  We  want 
that  line  to  the  bay.  We've  got  to  have  it. 
It  means  more  to  Canada  and,  consequent- 
ly, more  to  us,  than  the  public,  even  the 
government,  knows.  The  National  people 
know  this  as  well  as  we  do.  They  want  it 
as  badly  as  we  do.  They  are  after  it. 
They  know  we've  been  running  a  trial 
line.  No,"  and  he  raised  his  hand  when 
Allan  started  forward,  "the  leak  was 
here. 

"You  know  enough  of  railroading  to 
know  what  sort  of  men  operate  the  Na- 
tional. You  know  what  they'll  do  to  get 
what  they  want,  whether  from  the  gov- 
ernment or  from  another  road.  They've 
started  that  sort  of  work  already,  down 
at  Ottawa,  and  they  think  we're  beaten. 
Whether  we  are  depends  on  you." 

Allan,'  his  pulse  quickening,  but  his 
eyes  steady,  looked  straight  at  Mac- 
Gregor. 

"That  line  must  be  surveyed,"  con- 
tinued the  president.  "It  must  be  sur- 
veyed this  winter.   Can  that  be  done?" 

"Sure,"  replied  Allan  confidently. 

"Before  April  1?  I  mean,  can  the  notes 
and  maps  be  filed  in  Ottawa  by.  April  1?" 

ALLAN'S    gaze    never    faltered.     He 
looked     straight     into     MacGregor's 
eyes,  but  he  was  thinking,  thinking  by 
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A  fight  through  the  frost- 
bound  North 


THE  efforts  of  Allan  Baird,  the  young  railroad 
engineer,  to  run  a  survey  line  to  the  Hudson  Bay 
in  the  middle  of  the  severe  Northern  winter  and  in  the 
face  of  the  belligerent  opposition  of  an  unscrupulous 
group  of  capitalists  form  the  main  theme  of  our  splendid 
new  serial  "The  Frost  Girl."  It's  an  exciting,  invigor- 
ating yarn.  Allan  Baird,  the  hero,  is  a  typical  young 
Canadian,  with  plenty  of  dash  and  determination  and  no 
unwillingness  for  a  stand-up  fight  when  force  is  necessary.  But  after  all,  the  chief 
interest  of  this  story  centres  in  the  mysterious,  fascinating  "Frost  Girl"  —  a  beautiful, 
but  cold  and  forceful  young  person  who  runs  a  Northern  trading  post  and  in  a  most 
inexplicable  way  fights  against  Baird  and  his  attempt  to  run  his  survey  line  through  the 
virgin  territory  south  of  the  Hudson  Bay. 

Hertha  Maclure  is  a  new  type  of  heroine,  and  Mr.    Pinkerton's   delineation  of  this 
unusual  character  gives  the  story  an  interest  all  its  own. 

And  then  there's  Hardisty,  the  missionary,  who  leads  the  surveying  party  on  a  strange, 
Pied  Piper  tramp  in  search  of  a  mythical  land  of  plenty;  and  Hughey  Munro,  hard  as 
flint,  racy  of  speech  and  great  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracles  of  speed  and  en- 
durance which  alone  make  the  dash  for  the  Bay  pos- 
sible; and  MacGregor,  the  magnate,  who  does  not 
permit  the  building  of  a  fortune  to  prevent  him  from 
dreaming  dreams.  Altogether  it  is  a  great  yarn  and 
it  starts  on  page  10  of  this  issue.  Don't  miss  the  first  or 
any  succeeding  instalment.  If  you  haven't  already 
read  "The  Frost  Girl,"  turn  back  to  page  10  now. 

4 

Robert  E.  Pinkerton,  who  wrote  "The  Frost  Girl,"  lives  in 
a  log  house  that  he  built  himself  some  miles  north  of 
Atikokan,  Ontario.  His  only  means  of  communication  with 
civilization  is  by  canoe  in  summer  and  dog-train  in  winter. 
This  explains  why  Mr.  Pinkerton  can  write  so  intimately 
of  the  great  northern  country.  He  knows  the  land  and  is 
living  the  life  of  which  he  writes.  The  snow-bound  trail, 
the  "mush"  with  the  dog-train,  the  long  vigil  under  the 
northern  lights  are  part  of  the  life  of  Robert.  E.  Pinkerton; 
and  he  is  able  to  infuse  the  glamor  of  it  all  into  his  splendid 
stories. 


ROBERT  E.   PINKERTON, 
Who    wrote   "The    Frost   Girl" 


Read  "The  Frost  Girl" 
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means  of  pictures  of  wide  stretches  of  un- 
broken forest,  of  great  swamps  in  which 
the  spruce  grew  so  thickly,  of  ridges, 
lakes,  rivers,  of  blizzards  and  intense  cold, 
of  deep  snow  and  short  days. 

"Sure,"  he  answered  suddenly. 

"It's  got  to  be  sure!"  snapped  Mac- 
Gregor.  "Understand  that?  Sure!  The 
National  people  have  fixed  it  at  Ottawa 
so  that  the  preliminary  survey  must  be 
filed  by  April  1  or  there  is  no  charter.  It's 
the  first  of  their  crooked  work.  Barlow 
told  me  it  meant  the  last  for  we  never 
could  turn  the  trick.  You  say  we  can. 
Now  go  and  do  it." 

"Gee!"  exclaimed  Allan.  "I  won't  even 
get  a  chance  to  see  a  show.  Press  that 
button  again.  I  want  to  send  a  few  wires. 
Expenses  unlimited?" 

"Of  course,"  was  the  sharp  reply,  but 
MacGregor  was  only  masking  his  admira- 
tion behind  a  show  of  temper.  To  him 
Allan's  unconscious  freshness  was  only  an 
evidence  of  the  youth  that  sees  no  ob- 
stacles, and  MacGregor  was  getting  tired 
of  men  who  only  found  obstacles.  Still, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  sought  to  im- 
press the  young  engineer. 

"T  ISTEN,"  he  said  sharply.  "It'll 
*-*  probably  be  a  long  time  before  you 
ever  get  as  big  a  job  as  this.  Barlow  will 
say  I  am  crazy,  but  I'll  take  a  chance  on 
that.  This  has  got  to  go  through.  It  will 
leak  somehow  that  we  are  running  a  pre- 
liminary survey,  and  the  National  people 
will  begin  to  block  it.  Watch  out  every 
minute.  There's  nothing  they  won't  do. 
They'll  reach  your  men,  put  spies  in  your 
crew,  trouble-makers.  They'll  probably 
even  try  to  cut  off  your  supplies.  Noth- 
ing's too  mean,  too  dirty,  for  that  crowd. 
The  job  alone  is  a  big  job.  With  them 
snapping  at  your  heels  it's  the  biggest 
job  an  engineer  ever  tackled.  But  it's  got 
to  go,  go  through  hell  and  high  water 
and—" 

"Six  feet  of  snow,"  laughed  Allan 
happily.  "Let  me  get  these  wires  off." 
And  he  began  to  write  while  MacGregor 
watched  him,  his  advice  and  admonitions 
wasted  on  this  youth.  But  the  president 
was  too  old  a  student  of  men  to  care.  Age 
and  experience  were  all  right  for  the  com- 
monplace, he  knew,  but,  for  the  big,  new, 
difficult,  dashing  affair,  give  him  youth. 
Still,  the  undertaking  was  so  important 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  further  advice. 

"Block  them  any  way  you  see  fit,"  he 
continued  when  Allan  had  written  the  last 
telegram.  "We'll  look  out  for  you  if  ne- 
cessary. And  watch  out  every  minute. 
There's  more  in  this  than  you  realize,  boy. 
Canada  doesn't  know  it.  Only  a  few  of 
us  know  it.  But  this  line,  if  it  is  in  the 
right  hands,  will  do  a  vast  amount  of  good 
for  the  country.  Do  you  engineers  ever 
see  farther  than  the  horizon?" 

Allan  did  not  answer  because  he  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

"I  mean,"  continued  MacGregor,  "do 
you  ever  see  what  running  a  survey, 
building  a  railroad,  means?  Do  you 
think,  as  you  cut  a  way  through  the  bush, 
that  towns  and  cities,  farms,  sawmills, 
factories,  harnessed  waterpower,  people, 
young  men  and  women  and  children,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  of  the  con- 
querors of  a  frontier,  are  stepping  on 
your  heels?   Do  you  ever  think  of  the  en- 


larged field  of  human  happiness  and  pro- 
gress and  endeavor  that  you  make  pos- 
sible? You  fellows  are  always  so  con- 
cerned with  cuts  and  fills  and  grades  and 
switching  room  and  bridges  and  tunnels 
you  never  think  of  anything  else.  Any 
man  who  does  his  work  by  rule  kills  his 
imagination. 

"We  have  always  stood  for  the  best  in 
the  development  of  new  country.  The  re- 
cent history  of  this  greater  Canada  shows 
it.  We  have  repressed  the  exploiter  and 
encouraged  and  helped  the  man  who 
meant  business,  who  would  accomplish 
something,  who  was  sincere  in  his  efforts 
to  build  up,  not  blow  up.  The  National 
people  have  been  the  opposite.  They  are 
for  themselves  first.  If  there's  anything 
left  the  first  man  along  can  have  it.  They 
are  of  the  old  order,  the  order  that  built 
railroads  for  private  gain,  not  for  public 
good.  We  are  not  philanthropists,  but 
we  have  the  new  idea,  the  right  idea,  that 
we  are  serving  ourselves  best  in  the  end 
when  we  serve  the  public  best.  For  the 
good  of  the  country,  we  must  own  that 
line  to  the  bay." 

"I  see,"  said  Allan,  sobered  for  the  first 
time  since  the  interview  had  opened.  And 
then  he  laughed:  "And  I  dream  these 
dreams  on  an  engineer's  pay!" 

"On  an  engineer's  pay,"  repeated  Mac- 
Gregor. "But,  if  you  file  those  notes  and 
maps  of  a  preliminary  survey  in  Ottawa 
by  April  1,  come  and  see  me.  I  think  I'll 
be  in  a  mood  to  give  you  something  fairly 
good  in  the  way  of  a  job." 

"We'll  talk  about  that  when  I  get  back," 
said  Allan,  still  smiling.  "Now,  tell  your 
secretary  to  have  the  treasurer  give  me 
two  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  to  open 
an  account  in  Port  Arthur  for  me  so  that 
I  can  get  supplies  whenever  I  want  them. 
I'm  not  going  to  stop  at  cost." 

"Of  course  not.  When  will  you  be 
ready?" 

"Ready!  Lord!  I'm  ready  now.  I'm 
going  to  catch  that  noon  train  west." 

To  Be  Continued. 


An  Electric  Sign 

Demonstrations  with  a  new  type  of 
electric  sign  have  been  held  in  London, 
and  have  aroused  considerable  interest.  It 
differs  materially  from  the  prevailing 
signs  of  this  character  which  display 
words  and  phrases,  for  the  reason  that  it 
can  be  madp  to  show  any  desired  message 
within  the  capacity  of  its  letters  virtually 
at  a  moment's  notice;  moreover,  the  mes- 
sage may  be  read  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  In  the  sign  with  which  the  demon- 
strations were  carried  out  there  are  near- 
ly two  thousand  elements,  and  these  are 
coupled  to  a  single  keyboard  which  is 
selectively  placed  in  relation  with  each 
monogram.  By  means  of  this  keyboard 
the  legend  of  the  sign  can  be  changed  once 
a  minute;  consequently  the  idea  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  the  flashing  of  news. 
The  versatility  of  the  sign  is  its  most 
salient  feature,  and  in  its  application  to 
recruiting  operations  it  has  proved  ex- 
tremely effective. 


Our  "Gravity"  design 
gives  greatest  conveni- 
ence, as  well  as  case 
o  f  operation  with 
qwick  and  thorough 
work.  Do  not  over- 
look the  detachable 
tub  feature. 


THIS  WASHER  MUST 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF 

A  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
was  a  fine  horse  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse,  but  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  horses  much.  And  I  didn't  know 
the   man    very   well    either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All 
right,  but  pay  me  first, 
and  I'll  give  you  back  your 
money  if  the  horse  isn't 
all   right." 

Well,  1  didn't  like  that. 
1  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  "all  right"  and 
that  I  might  have  to 
whistle  for  my  money  if 
1  once  parted  with  it  So 
1  didn't  buy  the  horse,  al- 
though I  wanted  it  badly. 
Now  this  set  me  thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Washing 
Machines— the  "1900  Grav- 
ity"  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the 
man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  write 
and  tell  me.  You  see,  I 
sell  my  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.  I  have  sold  over 
half  a  million  that  way. 
So,  thought  1,  it  is  only 
fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they  pay 
for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  will 
do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without  wealing  or 
tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  can  be 
washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tub  full  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that  without  wearing  the  clothes.  Our 
"1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so  easy  that  a 
child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a  strong  woman,  and 
it  don't  wear  the  clothes,  fray  the  edges  nor  break 
buttons,  the  way  all  other  machines  do. 

It  just  diives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibres  of 
the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "1900 
Gravity"  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with  the 
horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me.  I'll 
offer  first,  and  I'll  make  good  the  offer  every  time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after  you've 
used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the  freight 
too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "1900  Gravity"  Washer  must 
be  all  that  I  say  it  is? 

And  you  Can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months  in  wear  and 
tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save  50  to 
75  cents  a  week  over  that  on  washwoman's  wages.  If 
you  keep  the  machine  after  the  month's  trial,  I'll  let 
you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it  saves  you.  If  it  saves  you 
60  cents  a  week,  send  me  50c  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'll 
take  that  cheerfully,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until 
the  machine  itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you 
a  book  about  the  "l!)O0  Gravity"  Washer  that 
washes   clothes   in    six   minutes. 

Address  me  personally.  J.  M.  MORRIS.  Mgr. 

NINETEEN    HUNDRED    WASHER    COMPANY 

357  tfonge  Street.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Factory.  79-81   Portland  St..  Toronto 


Drawing  for  Money 


Are   you   fond 
of  drawing? 


Fondness  means  talent. 
Turn  your  talent  into 
money-earning  channels 
by  learning  how  to  illus- 
trate. A  few  months 
of  your  spare  time  i 
will  fit  you  for  this] 
profitable  work. 
Our  courses  are  prepared  by  six  ot  the  ablest  Artists  on 
the  continent.  We  have  successful  graduates  everywhere. 
One  ot  our  recent  graduates  in  Fashion  Drawing  was 
placed  in  an  excellent  position  at  a  good  salary.  We  can 
do  the  same  for  you.     Write  us  for  particulars. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

SHAW  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

395  Yonge   Street,  Toronto 
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The  First  Year  at  Panama 

Opening  of  Canal  Confronts  Uncle  Sam  With  New  Problems 


THE  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  brought  the  United  States  face 
to  face  with  new  maritime  prob- 
lems. The  situation  is  outlined  by  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin  in  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews  in  the  course  of  an  article  on 
"The  First  Year  at  Panama."    He  says: 

A  year  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  now 
passed  into  history.  The  Canal  was 
opened  to  commerce  on  August  15,  1914, 
when  the  stalwart  Ancon,  a  Panama  Rail- 
road liner,  that  as  a  transport  from  New 
York  had  borne  a  notable  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  waterway,  went  through 
from  Cristobal  to  Balboa.  There  followed 
the  next  day  the  great  Arizonan  of  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
and  the  first  foreign  craft  on  a  foreign 
voyage  came  on  August  22,  the  Daldorch, 
of  Glasgow,  with  wheat  from  Puget  Sound 
for  Ireland.  Sudden  war  had  broken  out; 
ships  of  belligerent  flags  were  flying  for 
shelter,  and  the  best  of  them  were  being 
commandeered  by  their  governments. 

All  told,  the  net  canal  tonnage,  on  which 
tolls  are  based,  of  vessels  traversing  the 
Panama  Canal  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  July  31,  1915,  was  4,404.364,  of 
which  by  far  the  greatest  single  element 
was  the  wholly  American  coast-to-coast 
tonnage  of  1,416,294.  In  addition  to  this 
coast  fleet,  other  American  cargo  vessels 
made  a  certain  number  of  foreign  voy- 
ages, particularly  in  the  trade  to  and 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
where  they  were  employed  because  of  war- 
effects  upon  European  tonnage.  Through- 
out the  Government  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1915,  the  tolls  paid  at  Panama 
by  the  ships  of  all  nationalities  in  all 
trades  amounted  to  $4,343,383,  while  the 
actual  cost  of  operation  for  the  same 
period  was  $4,112,550.  Thus,  superficially, 
the  Canal  was  self-sustaining,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  this  statement  no 
allowance  is  made  for  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal invested,  depreciation,  etc.  For  the 
time  being,  and  until  normal  conditions 
are  established,  the  Canal  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  great,  permanent  public  work, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  commercial  standard  of  dividends. 

Ships  from  Australasia,  the  nearer 
edge  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  for  Europe  and  the  At- 
lantic Coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
ships  outward  bound  from  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  on  the  reverse  routes  have 
constituted  the  chief  foreign  tonnage 
passing  through  the  Canal.  These  have 
been  "tramp"  vessels  or  the  pioneers  of 
small  freight  lines  as  a  rule;  few  passen- 
ger and  mail  liners  were  among  them. 

Crude  materials  and  foodstuffs  have 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  cargoes  east- 
bound  and  westbound — sugar,  coal,  cop- 
per, flour,  iron-ore,  lumber,  oil,  nitrates, 
wines,  and  grain.  But  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  railroad 
materials  conspicuously  figured  in  both 
coastwise  and  overseas  commerce.  As  to 
"general  cargo,"  including  much  highly 
finished  and  valuable  merchandise,  it  is 
significant  that  out  of  100,027  tons  car- 
ried through  the  Canal  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  in  June  last,  42,929  tons 
were  in  the  American  coastwise  trade,  and 
out  of  38,614  tons  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  33,576  tons  were  in  the  coast- 
wise trade,  whose  ships  made  up  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  traffic  of  the 
new  waterway. 


When  Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ac- 
complished commissioner  of  traffic  and 
tolls,  submitted  his  estimate  of  the  ton- 
nage that  would  utilize  the  Canal,  he 
placed  the  American  coast-to-coast  ship- 
ping at  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Of  course, 
Professor  Johnson  could  not  anticipate 
the  paralysis  of  European  services  that 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war, 
but  manifestly  he  had  no  realizing  sense 
of  the  vigor  and  aggressiveness  of  Ameri- 
can ship-owners  in  this  long-voyage  coast- 
wise commerce. 

It  was  too  hastily  assumed,  when  Con- 
gress in  1912  barred  the  Canal  to  all  ves- 
sels in  which  transcontinental  railroads 
had  any  interest,  that  the  volume  of 
American  shipping  at  Panama  would  be 
heavily  reduced  by  this  summary  exclu- 
sion of  "the  richest  and  most  powerful 
transportation  companies  in  America." 
But  fortunately  there  were  resourceful 
men  who  were  shipowners  and  nothing 
else,  wholly  without  railroad  affiliations, 
and  they  went  boldly  ahead  to  build  or 
buy  or  charter  steamships  fit  for  the 
6,000-mile  passage  from  New  York  or 
Boston  to  Puget  Sound — in  fact  a  large 
fleet  was  instantly  available  in  the  ships 
of  coast-to-coast  services  already  operat- 
ing by  transfer  via  the  Isthmuses  of 
Tehuantepec  and  Panama,,  or  over  the 
long  old  route  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Even  if  war  had  not  come,  the 
American  steamship  companies  would 
have  been  found  to  be  far  more  thorough- 
ly prepared  with  ships,  terminals,  and  im- 
mediate plans  for  the  full  use  of  the  Canal 
than  the  shipping  managers  of  Europe. 

In  August  a  year  ago  and  the  months 
following,  at  least  six  wholly  separate  and 
competing  steamship  services,  with  regu- 
larly scheduled  sailings,  were  in  operation 
between  American  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
and  American  ports  on  the  Pacific.  There 
were  departures  not  only  from  New  York 
and  Boston,  but  from  Philadelphia,  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  and  New  Orleans,  and 
on  the  west  coast  the  Canal  ships  plied  to 
all  important  ports,  as  traffic  warranted, 
between  San  Diego  and  Puget  Sound.  Be- 
sides the  regular  liners,  there  were  fre- 
quent "steam  schooners"  and  "tramps," 
for  coal,  grain  and  lumber. 

This  coast-to-coast  trade  was  an  all- 
American  commerce  that  under  the  cen- 
tury-old policy  of  our  Government  could 
be  borne  only  in  American  ships.  It  was, 
and  is,  also  unmistakably  the  best-served 
commerce  that  floats  through  Panama. 
The  men  who  owned  and  manned  the 
coastwise  steamers  knew  that  the  compe- 
tition which  they  faced  was  fair  and  equal 
competition  and  that  they  could  not  be 
driven  off  the  route  by  low  foreign  wages 
or  high  foreign  subsidies.  Therefore,  an 
abundance  of  American  capital  could  be 
enlisted  for  the  building  and  operation  of 
a  large  coast-to-coast  fleet,  with  the 
promise  of  a  reasonable  return,  and  Am- 
erican ocean  shipyards  were,  and  are,  full 
of  an  unwonted  activity. 

The  Panama  Canal  has  entered  directly 
into  the  calculations  of  every  merchant 
who  has  built  an  ocean-going  ship  in  the 
past  three  or  four  years  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  influence  has  been  potent  on  the 
Great  Lakes  also.  No  single  cause  has 
done  so  much  in  this  generation  to  add 
first-class  steel  steamers  of  an  ocean  type, 


fit  for  auxiliary  naval  use,  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

But  significantly  there  is  not  one 
American  steamship  service  that  goes 
through  the  Canal  and  out  upon  the  Pa- 
cific to  South  America,  Australasia,  or 
the  Orient.  Only  an  occasional  ship  bound 
on  a  single  voyage  traverses  the  Canal  in 
international  commerce.  The  American 
flag  is  upheld  at  Panama  almost  wholly 
by  the  great  and  active  coast-to-coast 
fleet  plying  in  our  national  trade  where 
no  foreigners  can  follow. 

There  need  be  no  mystery  about  this. 
All  the  chief  maritime  governments  of 
Europe  directly  or  indirectly  pay  in  sub- 
sidy or  bounty  the  tolls  of  their  chief  lines 
of  steamships  plying  through  Suez.  Some 
of  these  governments  were  preparing  be- 
fore the  war  to  adopt  the  same  policy  at 
Panama.  They  have  deferred  their  plans, 
but  it  has  just  been  announced  that  the 
Japanese  Government  has  granted  a  gen- 
erous subsidy,  sufficient  to  pay  the  tolls 
and  more,  to  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
for  a  new  line  across  the  Pacific  to  Pana- 
ma and  via  the  Canal  to  New  York  and 
Boston. 

American  ships  engaged  in  Oriental 
commerce  through  the  Panama  Canal 
would  have  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings 
the  full  toll  of  from  $10,000  to  $26,500  for 
every  round  voyage,  for  which  their 
Japanese  competitors  would  be  compen- 
sated from  their  Imperial  treasury.  Those 
American  ships,  under  the  new  La  Fol- 
lette  seamen's  law,  would  be  required  to 
pay  white  crews  of  seamen  and  firemen 
from  $35  to  $55  per  man  per  month. 
Japanese  ships,  with  which  the  La  Fol- 
lette  law  does  not  interfere,  would  hire 
their  Asiatics  for  $8  per  month.  These 
brief  hard  facts — wages  and  tolls — ex- 
plain why  not  one  American  steam- 
ship has  been  or  is  being  built  for 
Panama-Pacific   international   commerce. 

When  the  war  is  ended,  the  original 
plan  of  European  steamship  managers 
will  be  carried  out.  British  steamers  of 
the  Royal  Mail,  with  a  liberal  subsidy  to 
pay  the  tolls  and  smooth  the  way,  will  be 
on  the  route  from  Liverpool  to  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco.  French  ships, 
German  ships,  Russian,  Swedish,  Aus- 
trian and  Italian  ships,  whose  benign 
governments  reimburse  their  principal 
lines  for  the  tolls  at  Suez,  will  be  steam- 
ing out  through  the  Caribbean  and  up 
and  down  the  Pacific.  There  is  neither 
place  nor  disposition  here  to  debate  the- 
Panama  toll  question  or  interpret  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty.  Congress  passed 
on  that  issue  on  June  12,  1914.  We  shall 
soon  be  face-to-face  with  some  uncon- 
sidered consequences. 


A  Lost  Star 

Astronomers  have  the  heavens  charted 
so  thoroughly  that  any  change  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  various  heavenly 
bodies  would  be  detected  at  once  and 
there  is  much  interest  in  the  statement 
that  Theo.  Raymond,  of  Antibes,  had  dis- 
covered that  the  companion  of  Alpha 
Cantri  has  disappeared.  The  star  in  ques- 
tion was  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  magni- 
tude. The  most  powerful  telescopes  have 
been  employed  in  a  search  for  the  missing 
luminary,  but  so  far  it  has  eluded  all 
search  and  apparently  has  vanished  from 
the  heavens. 
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Two  Years  of  Safety 
First 


New    Regulations    That   Affect    The 
Motorist 

AFTER  two  years  of  educational 
work  on  the  part  of  big  corpora- 
tions and  enthusiasts  who  see  the 
necessity  of  looking  after  the  interests  of 
the  traveling  public,  says  Motor,  it  can  be 
said  without  danger  of  contradiction  that 
the  "safety  first"  propaganda  has  borne 
fruit  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  acci- 
dents to  a  considerable  extent.  The  end 
is  not  yet,  though,  and  great  strides  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  term  "safety  first"  means  more  to 
the  motoring  fraternity  perhaps  than 
it  does  to  the  public  at  large,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  advent  of  the  automobile  has 
brought  about  a  radical  departure  in  the 
control  of  traffic  and  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  might  tend  to  make  it  safer 
to  travel  on  the  public  highways  either 
awheel  or  afoot. 

Two  years  ago  "safety  first"  meant 
little  to  the  American  public,  which  first 
took  cognizance  of  the  phrase  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
which  was  the  pioneer  in  the  inauguration 
of  the  movement,  to  prevent  by  prelimin- 
ary precautions  and  the  use  of  common 
sense  injury  to  its  employes  and  the  trav- 
eling public.  So  successful  was  the  rail- 
road in  its  campaign  that  others  have 
taken  up  the  cry,  the  result  being  a  na- 
tional endeavor  to  safeguard  life  as  far 
as  possible,  which  has  convinced  every- 
body of  its  practicability.  For  this  the 
Safety  First  Society  of  New  York  can 
claim  considerable  credit.  So  far  as 
motoring  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
larger  municipalities  to  standardize  their 
traffic  rules,  while  every  one  is  lending  a 
hand  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  rules 
through  state  laws.  We  have  seen  the 
inauguration  of  automatic  control  of  traf- 
fic which  has  minimized  accidents;  we 
have  laws  in  several  states  and  in  most 
large  cities  compelling  the  use  of  dimming 
devices  on  headlights;  we  have  seen  the 
passing  of  the  muffler  cutout,  the  coming 
in  of  short  radius  turns  on  the  automo- 
biles themselves,  and  we  have  witnessed  a 
strong  effort  on  the  part  of  various  states 
to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of  univer- 
sal flighting  laws  which  will  compel  every 
vehicle,  no  matter  whether  motor-pro- 
pelled or  horse-driven,  to  show  lights  at 
night.  There  also  is  a  tendency  to  control 
pedestrians  the  same  as  drivers  of  ve- 
hicles, but  in  this  not  much  progress  is 
being  made,  although  this  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  stepping  stones  to  standard- 
ized traffic  control. 

Undoubtedly  traffic  control  is  the 
strongest  bulwark  in  the  movement  and 
it  is  along  this  line  that  the  greatest  ad- 
vances are  being  made.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet,  for  despite  the  efforts  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations  working  for  safety 
first,  the  traffic  rules  of  the  big  cities  are 
far  from  being  standardized  and  the  chief 
work  ahead  is  to  bring  about  uniform 
codes,  to  increase  the  traffic  bearing  ca- 
pacity of  existing  highways  and  to  effect 


'Most  popular  stub  -pen  made" 

Send   /O*  -for  bo>c  containing 
12  most  popular  stylos  .... 


Esterhrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
16-7Q  Cooper  St.,  CcimdeA,N.J. 


A  Great  Household 
Convenience 

Supersedes  All  Other  Lanterns 

The  Square  Hand  Electric  has  many  uses  in 
the  home.  It  is  the  safest,  most  convenient, 
portable  light  yet  devised.  Always  ready  when 
needed,  absolutely  safe,  clean,  troubleless. 

Equipped  with  latest 

"Franco"  Radio  Nitrogen  Battery 

You  have  a  portable  and  hanging  lantern  that  has  no  equal  for  giving 
a  strong,  steady,  powerful  light  intermittently  or  continuous,  as  desired. 
The  New  Radio  Nitrogen  Battery  is  the  latest  invention.  It  is 
a  three-volt  battery  especially  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
flashlight  battery.  Will  give  from  45  to  65  hours'  steady  light  or 
from  75  to  100  hours'  intermittent  light.  This  battery  gives  much 
longt- r  service  than  the  ordinary  battery  and  can  be  used  to  advantage 
wherever  batteries  are  required. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Square  Hand  Lantern  equipped  with  the  Franeo  Radio 
Nitrogen  Battery,  or  have  this  buttery  displace  the  ordinary  kind  and  get  a 
better   and    longer    service    at    the    same   cost. 

Interstate  Electric  Novelty  Co.,  Limited 

220  King  Street  West  TORONTO,  ONT. 


No.  1009 

RADIO 

NITROGEN 

BATTERY 


-iNUrACTUKCD  " 

l,,e,5We  Electric  Novelty Co 

Toronto -ON'- 


BE  A  PATRIOTIC  SKATER 


BUY  CANADIAN- 
MADE  SKATES 

Lunn's  celebrated  hockey  skates  are  made  from  British  Steel,  by  loyal  Canadians.  Lunn's 

skates  have  more  than  a  sentimental  reason  to  recommend  them.  They  will  outlast 
three  times  other  makes.  This  we  can  guarantee.  Acknowledged  by  the  most 
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a  substantial  reduction  of  the  number  of 
accidents  of  all  kinds.  As  showing  the 
needs  of  the  occasion  we  have  the  recent 
meeting  in  Detroit,  attended  by  promi- 
nent officials  of  several  large  municipali- 
ties, which  found  that  among  the  many 
things  that  will  have  to  be  done  are  the 
following: 

To  have  education  and  special  instruc- 
tion of  policemen  before  assigning  them 
for  traffic  duty;  a  standard  code  of  hand 
signals  to  be  used  by  traffic  officers ;  fixed 
locations  for  traffic  officers  at  intersec- 
tions to  be  distinctly  marked ;  elimination 
of  glare  of  head  and  side  lights;  use  of 
muffler  cutouts  to  be  prohibited ;  standard- 
ization of  left-hand  turns  at  intersec- 
tions; near-side  stop  for  street  cars;  rear 
lights  on  all  horse-drawn  vehicles;  elim- 
ination of  steps  on  all  horse-drawn  and 
motor  trucks;  standard  size,  color,  design 
and  means  of  attachment  for  all  traffic 
signs,  including  school,  hospital,  church, 
safety  zones,  fire  hydrant,  railroad  and 
street  railway  crossings,  alley,  mail  box, 
playground,  cross-walk,  parking,  etc.; 
designation  of  safety  zones  and  cross- 
walks as  embodied  in  the  Detroit  plan  of 
painting;  education  of  the  public  to  use 
cross-walks  at  intersections  and  author- 
izing police  departments  to  control  pedes- 
trian travel  as  provided  in  Section  2  of 
the  Detroit  traffic  ordinance;  standard 
traffic  ordinance  and  code  of  regulations 
for  adoption  by  all  cities;  licensing  of 
drivers  or  operators  of  all  motor  vehicles; 
exclusive  use  of  siren  whistles  on  police 
and  fire  vehicles;  standardization  of  acci- 
dent reports  by  municipalities;  chain 
guards  on  vehicles  driven  by  side  chains. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed, 
but  action  was  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  committee:  Prohibiting 
the  interrupting  of  traffic  officers  while  on 
their  posts  of  duty  to  obtain  information, 
and  substituting  central  information 
bureaus  for  this  purpose;  hours  of  duty 
for  traffic  officers;  rotary  traffic;  uniform 
rule  to  be  adopted  relating  to  clothing, 
platforms  and  shelters  for  traffic  officers ; 
parking,  parallel,  angular,  fifteen  to  sixty 
minute  time  limit;  right-of-way,  uniform 
rule  to  be  adopted. 

Detroit  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  move- 
ment properly  to  regulate  traffic,  having 
perfected  a  code  which  is  looked  upon  as 
standard.  But  other  municipalities  are 
working  along  these  lines,  too.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  we  find  the  police  try- 
ing to  synchronize  traffic  with  the  idea  of 
making  possible  faster  progress  in  the 
congested  district.  At  the  present  time 
the  system  is  being  worked  out  on  Fifth 
avenue,  from  Thirty-fourth  to  Thirty- 
seventh  streets.  At  each  crossing  there  is 
an  automatic  device  much  like  a  railroad 
semaphore,  by  means  of  which  the  officer 
either  stops  the  traffic  or  permits  it  to 
go  on.  Efforts  are  made  to  time  these 
signs  so  that  when  the  officer  at  Thirty- 
fourth  opens  up  traffic  there  will  be  a 
clear  path  for  the  vehicles  for  at  least 
four  blocks.  This  is  an  innovation  that 
promises  much  for  the  relief  of  traffic 
congestion  through  permitting,  the  vehi- 
cles to  travel  faster. 

The  Safety  First  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, working  with  the  officials  of  the  vari- 
ous municipalities,  has  found  that  con- 
siderable progress  is  being  made  in  bring- 


ing about  safety  first  through  improved 
traffic  control.  It  has  gathered  stat- 
istics from  fifty  different  cities  and  finds, 
for  instance,,  that  in  twenty-nine  of  them 
the  near-side  stop  for  street  cars  has 
been  adopted,  which,  of  course,  is  con- 
ducive to  protecting  the  public.  In  twen- 
ty-seven of  these  cities  lights  are  re- 
quired on  all  vehicles  at  night.  Forty-six 
cities  have  agreed  that  the  traffic  officers 
should  have  the  same  control  over  pedes- 
trians as  they  now  exercise  over  drivers 
and  operators  of  vehicles.  Safety  zones 
for  pedestrians  at  congested  street  inter- 
sections are  favored  in  forty-three  cities. 

Thirty-six  cities  require  automobiles  to 
stop  behind  steeet  cars  when  the  latter 
halt,  while  twenty-three  prohibit  the  use 
of  glaring  headlights  on  motor  vehicles. 
There  are  thirty-six  that  favor  a  peri- 
odical examination  of  the  equipment  of 
motor  vehicles  and  forty-one  declare  that 
all  operators  of  motor  vehicles,  be  they 
owners  or  chauffeurs,  should  be  licensed. 
Thirty-seven  cities  say  that  horse-drawn 
delivery  wagons  should  be  equipped  with 
brakes.  Forty-eight  cities  want  stand- 
ardized traffic  regulations.  All  of  which 
shows  that  the  safety  first  movement  is 
making  decided  progress. 

And  going  a  step  further,  we  have  the 
meeting  in  New  York  of  the  transporta- 
tion committee  of  the  Safety  First  Fed- 
eration, made  up  of  prominent  railroad 
officials,  which  discussed  matters  of  inter- 
est and  which  will  report  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Detroit,  on  points  which  are 
intended  to  improve  the  situation  from  the 
railroad  men's  viewpoint.  So  with  the 
motorists,  the  city  officials  and  the  rail- 
roads all  working  in  harmony  to  bring 
about  improvements  in  the  handling  of 
traffic  and  the  adoption  of  safety  first 
methods,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  time  is 
not  very  far  distant  when  there  will  be 
fewer  accidents  and  when  traffic  will  be 
so  scientifically  handled  that  there  will  be 
little  congestion  on  the  city  streets. 

The  paramount  necessity  for  control- 
ling traffic  and  thus  making  for  "safety 
first"  will  be  better  understood  perhaps 
when  one  learns  of  the  extent  of  such 
traffic  in  one  of  the  great  metropolitan 
cities.  Chicago  only  recently  took  a  cen- 
sus of  the  vehicles  which  travel  through 
that  section  of  the  business  district  which 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river,  by 
Sixteenth  street  on  the  south,  Michigan 
avenue  on  the  east  and  the  river  on  the 
west.  It  was  discovered  that  on  July  13, 
between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m., 
13,600  vehicles  of  all  classes  passed  over 
the  Rush  street  bridge,  going  north  and 
south.  Of  this  number  4,053  were  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  motor-driven 
trucks,  all  bound  southward,  while  those 
going  northward  reached  a  total  of  7,057. 
South-bound  were  1,101  iron-tired  or 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  Northward  the 
number  of  the  latter  class  was  1,389. 
During  the  rush  hour,  between  5  and  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  449  passenger 
motor  cars  and  motor  trucks  crossed  the 
bridge  to  the  south,  while  the  number  of 
horse  rigs  in  the  same  direction  was  only 
sixty-three.  Of  the  power-propelled  ve- 
hicles which  passed  the  structure  north- 
ward, 284  were  large,  loaded  trucks, 
eighty-four  were  empty,  while  the  light 
ones    were    176    loaded    and    sixty-eight 
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empty.  Of  the  passenger  automobiles, 
1,448  were  two-seated  and  4,948  were 
built  for  four  or  more  presons.  Of  the 
horse-drawn  vehicles  driven  south  during 
the  nine  hours  of  July  13  there  were  less 
than  100  two-horse  carriages  and  one- 
horse  buggies. 

The  count  in  State  street,  between 
Madison  and  Washington  streets,  July  19, 
between  8  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  shows  a  grand 
total  of  all  classes  of  vehicles,  including 
street  cars,  of  11,674,  or  1,297  each  hour, 
and  all  headed  in  a  north-bound  direc- 
tion.   Of  large,  loaded  motor  trucks  there 


were  324.  Only  eight  carriages  were 
noticed,  while  twenty  buggies  were 
counted. 

Street  cars  passing  the  length  of  the 
block  between  Madison  and  Washington 
streets  between  8  and  6  o'clock  numbered 
971.  The  total  of  all  classes  of  vehicles, 
including  street  cars  traversing  that 
block  northward,  was  790.07  each  hour. 
Remember,  too,  that  these  figures  could 
be  duplicated  in  any  large  American  city. 

Does  not  this  impress  you  with  the 
need  of  traffic  control  in  order  to  make 
stronger  the  slogan  "safety  first"? 


What   will    Follow   the   War? 

A  Discussion  on  Probable  Results  in  Many  Directions 


WRITERS  the  world  over  are  turn- 
ing to  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  great  war  now  waging 
and  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  contri- 
butions is  from  the  pen  of  Viscount  Bryce. 
In  the  Hibbert  Journal,  he  writes: 

Will  the  effect  of  this  war  be  to  inflame 
or  to  damp  down  the  military  spirit? 
Some  there  are  who  believe  that  the  ex- 
ample of  those  States  which  had  made 
vast  preparations  for  war  will  be  hence- 
forth followed  by  all  States,  so  far  as 
their  resources  permit,  and  that  every- 
where armies  will  be  larger,  navies  larger, 
artillery  accumulated  on  a  larger  scale, 
so  that  whatever  peace  may  come  will  be 
only  a  respite  and  breathing  time,  to  be 
followed  by  further  conflicts  till  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  State  or  one  race  is  es- 
tablished. Other  observers  of  a  more 
sanguine  temper  conceive  that  the  out- 
raged sentiment  of  mankind  will  compel 
the  rulers  of  nations  to  find  some  means  of 
averting  war  in  the  future  more  effective 
than  diplomacy  has  proved.  Each  view  is 
held  by  men  of  wide  knowledge  and  solid 
judgment,  and  for  each  strong  arguments 
can  be  adduced. 

The  effects  which  the  war  will  have  on 
the  government  and  politics  of  the  con- 
tending countries  are  equally  obscure, 
thohgh  everyone  admits  they  are  sure  to 
be  far-reaching.  Those  who  talk  of  poli- 
tics as  a  science  may  well  pause  when 
they  reflect  how  little  the  experience  of 
the  past  enables  us  to  forecast  the  future 
of  government,  let  us  say  in  Germany  or 
in  Russia,  on  the  hypothesis  either  of  vic- 
tory or  of  defeat  for  one  or  other  Power. 

Economics  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  a  science  than  does  any 
other  department  of  inquiry  in  the  human 
as  opposed  to  the  physical  subjects.  Yet 
the  economic  problems  before  us  are 
scarcely  less  dark  than  the  political.  How 
long  will  it  take  the  great  countries  to 
repair  the  losses  they  are  now  suffering? 
The  destruction  of  capital  has  been 
greater  during  these  last  eleven  months 
than  ever  before  in  so  short  a  period,  and 
it  goes  on  with  increasing  rapidity.  It 
took  nearly  two  centuries  for  Germany  to 
recover  from  the  devastations  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  nearly  forty 
years  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  had 
elapsed  before  the  wealth  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America  had  come  back  to  the 
figures  of  1860.  One  may  expect  recovery 
to  be  much  swifter  in  our  days,  but  the 
extinction  of  millions  of  productive  brains 
and  hands  cannot  fail  to  retard  the  pro- 
cess, arid  each  of  the  trading  countries 
will  suffer  by  the  impoverishment  of  the 
others. 


This  suggests  the  gravest  of  all  the 
questions  that  confront  us.  How  will 
population  be  affected  in  quantity  and  in 
quality?  The  birth-rate  had  before  1914 
been  falling  in  Germany  and  Britain:  it 
had  already  so  fallen  in  France  as  only  to 
equal  the  death-rate.  Will  the  withdrawal 
of  those  slain  or  disabled  in  war  quicken 
it?  and  how  long  will  it  take  to  restore  the 
productive  industrial  capacity  of  each 
country?  More  than  half  the  students 
and  younger  teachers  in  some  of  our  uni- 
versities have  gone  to  fight  abroad:  and 
many  of  these  will  never  return.  Who  can 
estimate  what  is  being  lost  to  literature 
and  learning  and  science,  from  the  deaths 
of  those  whose  strong  and  cultivated  in- 
telligence might  have  made  great  dis- 
coveries or  added  to  the  store  of  the 
world's  thought?  Those  who  are  now 
perishing  belong  to  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous  part  of  the  population,  from 
whom  the  strongest  progeny  might  have 
been  expected.  Will  the  physical  and 
mental  energy  of  the  generation  that  will 
come  to  manhood  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence  show  a  decline?  The  data  for  a 
forecast  are  scanty,  for  in  no  previous 
war  has  the  loss  of  life  been  so  great  over 
Europe  as  a  whole,  even  in  proportion  to 
a  population  very  much  larger  than  it 
was  a  century  ago.  It  is  said,  I  know  not 
with  how  much  truth,  that  the  stature  and 
physical  strength  of  the  population  of 
France  took  long  to  recover  from  the  losses 
of  the  wars  that  lasted  from  1793  to  1814. 
Niebuhr  thought  the  population  of  the 
Roman  Empire  never  recovered  from  the 
great  plague  of  the  second  century  A.D.; 
but  where  it  is  disease  that  reduces  a  peo- 
ple it  is  the  weaker  who  die,  while  in  war 
it  is  the  stronger.  Our  friends  of  the 
Eugenics  Society  are  uneasy  at  the  pros- 
pect for  the  belligerent  nations.  Some  of 
them  are  trying  to  console  themselves  by 
dwelling  on  the  excellent  moral  effects 
that  may  spring  out  of  the  stimulation 
which  war  gives  to  the  human  spirit. 
What  the  race  loses  in  body  it  may — so 
they  hope — regain  in  soul.  This  is  a  high- 
ly speculative  anticipation,  on  which  his- 
tory casts  no  certain  light.  As  to  the 
exaltation  of  character  which  war  service 
produces  in  those  who  fight  from  noble 
motives,  inspired  by  faith  in  the  justice  Of 
their  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  see 
it  to-day  as  it  has  often  been  seen  before. 
But  how  far  does  this  affect  the  non-com- 
batant part  of  each  people?  arid  how  long 
does  the  exaltation  last?  The  instance 
nearest  to  our  own  time,  and  an  instance 
which  is  in  so  far  typical  that  the  bulk  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  were  ani- 
mated by  a  true  patriotic  spirit,  is  the  in- 
stance of  the  American  War  of  Secession. 
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It  was  felt  at  the  time  to  be  almost  a 
moral  rebirth  of  the  nation.  I  must  not 
venture  here  and  now  to  inquire  how  far 
the  hopes  then  expressed  were  verified  by 
the  result:  for  such  an  inquiry  would  de- 
tain you  too  long. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  set  down  as  ris- 
ing in  our  minds  now,  in  order  that  the 
next  generation  may  the  better  realize 
what  were  the  thoughts  and  anxieties  of 
those  who  sought,  sine  ira,  metu,  studio, 
to  comprehend  the  larger  issues  of  this 
fateful  time.  It  is  too  soon  to  hope  to 
solve  the  problems  that  are  crowding 
upon  us.  But  we  can  at  least  try  to  see 
clearly  what  the  problems  are,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  permanent  and  the 
temporary,  the  moral  and  the  material 
causes  that  have  plunged  mankind  in  this 
abyss  of  calamity:  and  we  can  ask  one 
another  what  are  the  forces  that  may  help 
to  deliver  it  therefrom.  This  is  a  time  for 
raising  questions,  not  for  attempting  to 
answer  them.  Before  some  of  them  can  be 
answered,  most  of  us  who  are  met  here 
to-day  will  have  followed  across  the  deep 
River  of  Forgetfulness  those  who  are  now 
giving  their  lives  that  Britain  may  live. 

Another  writer  of  prominence  who  has 
chosen  to  speak  on  this  subject  also  in 
the  Hibbert  Journal  is  Charles  Franklin 
Thuring,  president  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Part  of  Prof.  Thuring's 
paper  consists  of  quotations  from  authori- 
ties in  various  lines.  And  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  correspondents,  a  teacher  of 
government,  he  puts  the  following  words : 

"As  to  government  in  general,  the  war 
has  raised  the  issue  between  modern  social 
democracy,  as  exemplified  in  England, 
and  the  bureaucratic,  militaristic  system 
of  Prussianized  Germany.  The  sudden- 
ness and  irresponsibility  with  which  war 
was  declared  is  explained  by  the  auto- 
cratic nature  of  the  Prussian-German 
Imperial  Government.  The  German  peo- 
ple looked  on  as  spectators,  while  one  man, 
the  Kaiser,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  plunged 
all  Europe  into  conflict. 

"After  the  war,  when  the  nations  come 
to  reckon  up  profit  and  loss,  I  think  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  safeguards  will  be 
thrown  about  the  right  to  declare  war.  I 
look  for  the  German  people  to  insist  upon 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  government 
in  the  direction  of  greater  responsibility 
of  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  parlia- 
ment. It  seems  probable  that  Russia,  if 
she  succeeds  with  the  help  of  her  Allies  in 
treading  down  Prussian  militarism,  will 
receive  an  infusion  of  liberalism.  The  tri- 
umph of  democratic  England  and  France 
and  the  fate  in  which  Prussianism  will  be 
involved,  cannot  but  have  an  effect  upon 
her.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
Russian  people  advance  to  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  self-government. 

"Another  significant  result  which  this 
war  has  already  achieved  is  the  complete 
vindication  of  the  enlightened  British 
colonial  policy  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  wisdom  of  that 
policy  has  frequently  been  questioned 
even  by  Englishmen,  who  harked  back  to 
the  eighteenth-century  colonial  ideas; 
and  the  loose  tie  between  England  and  her 
colonies  has  been  scoffed  at  by  Germans  as 
a  sign  of  weakness  and  pending  disin- 
tegration. Such  doubts  as  these  will  now 
have  vanished. 

"As  for  International  Law,  a  victory 
for  the  Allied  Powers  would  strengthen 
the  respect  in  which  it  is  held  among  na- 
tions.   If  Germany  can  be  made  to  pay 


Get  a  Rapid  Fire  Machine 

The  success  of  an  army  depends  largely  upon  the  effectiveness  of  its 
equipment.  Old-fashioned  Carbines  cannot  hold  the  line  against  modern 
machine  guns. 

By  the  same  token,  pencils  pushed  by  figure-weary  brains  are  no  match 
for  the  rapid  action  or  the  Comptometer  in  marshalling  the  figure-facts 
of  business. 


Adding  and  Calculating  Machine 

The  Comptometer  serves  every  department  of  accounting — handles  every  possible 
combination  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication — and  does  it  with  wonderful  ease 
and  accuracy. 


On  the  bookkeeper's  desk  it 
serves  for  balancing  ledger  ac- 
counts, proving  postings,  footing 
trial  balances,  making  cross- 
footings,  and  all  other  addi- 
tion work. 

On  Billing  and  Inventory  it 
does  the  work  of  two  or  more 
clerks  figuring  mentally  in  mak- 
ing and  proving  extensions — hand- 
ling fractions  in  quantity  and  price 
as  easily  as  whole  numbers — figur- 
ing simple  and  chain  accounts. 

Because  it  is  just  as  well  adapted 
to  division  as  to  any  other  form  of 
calculation,  the  Comptometer  tre- 
mendously facilitates  the   analysis 


of  cost  work  and  the  mak 
ing    up    of    statistical 
records. 

It  is  just  as  effective  in 

estimate  work.    For  i  x- 
ample,    a   $200,000 
structural  job, 
which  ordinarily 
took  two  da.)  s 
to  compute, 
was  figured 
in  one-half 
day  with  a 
Comptom- 
eter. 

The  rush, 
hurry  and 
strain   of 
end-of-t  he- 
month,     end-of-the- 
quarter  and  end-of  -  the-year 
reports — inventories,    balances  and 

the  like,  will  disappear  when  all  your  figure  work  is  done  on  the 
Comptometer. 


Free  Trial 


No  business  can  judge  equipment  without   having  it   demon- 
strated and  tried. 

That  is  why  we  offer  you  a   demonstration  and  trial   of  the 
COMPTOMETER— without  obligation  or  expense  to  you. 

Let  a  Comptometer  man  come  and  explain  the  COMPTOM- 
ETER to  you. 

WRITE  us  for  your  copy  of  our  booklet   "Better    Methods    01 
:counting." 

TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1715-31  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Used  in  Offices  Where  Efficiency  is  Essential 


MARSH  HYGIENIC  RUBBER  FINGER  PADS  do  away  with  the 
smudge  or  soile  I  mark  of  the  moistened  finger.  These  pads  are  a 
valuable  assLt  to  any  office.  Practical  and  inexpensive.  Corrugated 
to    GRIP    flie    paper.      Perforated    to    allow    ventilation.     To'    them    out. 

A  sample  and   size  card   sent   on   receipt  of  10  cents,   stamps 
or  coin. 

Canadian 
Distributors  : 

for.   Simcoe,  Pearl   and  Adelaide   Streets,   Toronto. 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,         Sole  Manfrs..        Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 
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Compartment  L 
Legal  Blanks 
and    Electros 


Drawer  C 
4500—3x5  Cards 


Drawer    D 
4500—4x6   Cards 


Drawer  E 
Cancelled 
Cheques 


Drawer  A 
5000  Letters 


Drawer  B 

Documents  or 

Vouchers 


Filing 
Cabinets 

and 

Filing  Desks 

Solid  Oak,  strongly  con- 
structed, well  finished. 
Drawers  roll  easily  on  roller 
bearings. 

There  are  nine  different  filing 
drawers  to  choose  from.  Allot 
one  kind  or  any  of  several  kinds 
may  be  embodied  in  your  filing 
cabinet  or  filing  desk. 

These  files  meet  all  requirements 
and  are  especially  low  in  price. 

See  your  dealer,  or  write  for 
our  free  booklet  —  "  Filing 
Suggestions." 

THE    KNECHTEL 
FURNITURE  CO. 

LIMITED 
HANOVER       -       ONTARIO 


Can  You  Answer  the  Question  ? 

Why  should  any  piano  be  called  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value?"  That  state- 
ment is  either  true  or  untrue.  If  not  according  to  the  facts,  any  firm  making  it  would 
quickly  suffer  the  consequences  of  misrepresentation. 

If  true,  then  the  firm  whose  piano  is  indisputably  the  best  value  for  your  money, 
should  receive  your  consideration.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  claim  that  we  furnish  in  the 

SHERLOCK-MANNING 


20TH 
CENTURY 


PIANO 


"Canada's  Biggest  Piano  Value" 

and  we  stand  ready  to  prove  it. 

In  producing  the  Sherlock-Manning  we  use  the 
highest  grade  action,  hammers,  strings,  etc.,  have 
unequalled  facilities  and  employ  highly  skilled 
workmen. 

We  sell  a  piano  of  highest  quality  for  $100  less; 
and  it  is  the  $100  saving  that  makes  the  Sherlock- 
Manning  Piano  truly  "Canada's  Biggest  Piano 
Value." 

Let  us  send  proofs.     Write  Dept.  9,  for  our  handsome  Art 
Catalogue  F,  to-day. 


Louis   XV— Style   80 


THE  SHERLOCK-MANNING  PIANO  CO.,  London    (Nont:elardv1ress    Canada  78 


BUILDING  AND  FLYING  AN  AEROPLANE.  By  Chas.  B.  Hayward 

Member,  The  Aeronautical  Society;  Member,  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;   Form- 
erly Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers;   Formerly  Engineering  Editor 
"The  Automobile."     150   pp.,  50  illus.     Cloth    binding.      Building    Model    Aeroplanes;      , 
Building  a  Glider;  Building  a  Curtiss;  Building  a  Bleriot;  Art  of  Flying;  Accidents 
and  Their  Lessons;  Amateur  Aviator.     Price,  $1.30,  post  paid. 

THE   MACLEAN    PUBLISHING   COMPANY,    LIMITED 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT  143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TORONTO 


dearly  for  her  ruthless  violations,  the 
sanction  of  International  Law  will  be- 
come all  the  more  effectual.  But,  putting 
aside  this  assumption  of  victory  for  the 
Allies,  there  is  much  evidence  that  the 
consciences  of  the  nations  at  war  and  of 
neutral  nations  are  sensitive  upon  the 
subject  of  violations  of  International  Law. 
All  of  the  belligerents  seem  animated  by 
a  desire  to  set  themselves  right  in  the  eyes 
of  neutral  nations,  and  neutral  opinion 
seems  to  be  exercising  a  perceptible  influ- 
ence in  restraining  further  possible  viola- 
tions. My  opinion  is  that  International 
Law  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  un- 
diminished prestige. 

"When  the  horrors  of  this  war  are  fully 
known,  there  will  be  a  revulsion  in  favor 
of  the  humane  regulations  contained  in 
the  Hague  Conferences.  Undoubtedly  at 
a  future  Hague  Convention  certain  prac- 
tices of  the  present  war  will  be  the  objects 
of  prohibitory  legislative  action. 

"In  respect  of  maritime  warfare,  the 
present  war  has  already  brought  some 
backward  steps.  England  has  been  dis- 
posed, so  great  is  her  desire  to  cut  off  Ger- 
many commercially,  to  push  her  belliger- 
ent rights  somewhat  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  London  Declaration  in  dealing  with 
neutral  commerce.  Whether  in  future 
England  can  be  led  to  consent  to  an  en- 
larged freedom  of  private  property  at  sea 
in  war  time  is  somewhat  problematical. 

"I  anticipate  that  the  war  will  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  the  study  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Diplomacy.  The  Ameri- 
can public  has  been  acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  recent  history  of  Europe  at  a  rapid 
rate,  but  the  subject  of  International  Law 
is  not  yet  popularized." 

The  French  Lloyd 
George 

A  Sketch  of  Albert  Thomas  Who  Supplies 
The  Munitions 

THERE  is  a  man  in  France  to-day 
who  occupies  the  same  position 
there  as  David  Lloyd  George  in 
England — Minister  of  Munitions.  There 
are  other  points  of  similarity  also  for 
M.  Albert  Thomas  is  a  social  reformer, 
a  fighter  and  an  exceedingly  able  man. 
Current  Opinion  supplies  the  following 
sketch  of  him: 

Throughout  the  crisis  created  in  Lon- 
don by  the  failure  of  the  British  War 
Office  to  provide  Sir  John  French  with 
ammunition,  it  was  noted  in  the  English 
dailies  that  General  Joffre  always  had 
plenty  of  shells.  The  French  army  has  re- 
turned the  fire  of  the  Germans  with 
enough  and  to  spare.  That  is  why  the 
name  of  Albert  Thomas  has  risen  to  such 
swift  renown.  He  is  the  organizer  of  vic- 
tory for  the  artillery  of  the  French,  in 
whose  government  he  now  holds  the  post 
equivalent  to  that  of  David  Lloyd  George 
in  the  Asquith  ministry.  A  Ministry  of 
Munitions  was  formed  by  Premier  Viviani 
in  almost  the  same  circumstances,  says 
the  London  Standard,  as  those  in  which 
David  Lloyd  George  is  working  in  Eng- 
land. Before  the  war,  we  read  further  in 
the  columns  of  our  contemporary,  Albert 
Thomas  was  known  as  an  energetic  Social- 
ist member  of  the  chamber  and  as  a  jour- 
nalist with  specially  expert  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  mechanical  production.  No 
sooner  was  war  declared  than  Albert 
Thomas  hurried  to  the  front  with  his 
regiment  in  the  capacity  of  sergeant.    He 
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In  the  cost  beeping  department  of  the  Notional  Enameling  and  Stamping  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Mtl.,  four  clerks  ami  four  Burroughs  Figuring  Machines  do  tin- 
work  formerly  done   by   eight   clerks 

One  for  Your  Business 


$225. 


At  a  Price  You  Can  Afford 

There  are  ninety-eight  models  of  Burroughs 
Figuring  and  Bookkeeping  Machines,  with  587 
different  combinations  of  features.  One  of  these 
is  sure  to  fit  your  accounting  needs,  no  matter 
what  the  size  or  kind  of  your  business.  With 
prices  as  low  as  $165,  there's  a  Burroughs  to  fit 
your  pocketbook. 

Burroughs  Machines  are  priced  in  the  only 
right  way — according  to  what  they  will  do  and 
what  they  will  earn  for  you. 

The  Burroughs  that  is  the  most  profitable  to 
you  is  the  one  we  want  you  to  have. 


A  Sure  Way  for  You 
to  Find  Out 

Somewhere  near  you  is  a  Bur- 
roughs representative.  Have  him 
call  and  show  you  the  Burroughs 
at  work  in  your  own  place  of  busi- 
ness. He  will  help  you  decide  just 
which  machine  will  best  do  your 
figuring  and  bookkeeping  in  the 
way  you  want  it  done-only  quicker, 
more  accurately,  and  at  less  than 
it  now  costs  you. 

Write  for  full  information.  Your 
telephone  book  or  your  banker 
will  give  you  the  address  of  our 
nearest  Branch  Office — or  write 
direct  to  the  factory.  Address, 
Burroughs,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Figuring  &  Bookkeeping  Machines 
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Prevent  Costly  Errors  —  SaveValuable  Time 
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THEY  FIT  ANYWHERE 

That  is  one  thing  that  makes  the  "Macey"  Cases  so  popular,  there 
is  no  space  in  the  home  where  they  cannot  be  made  to  fit  in. 


NOTHING  IS  OMITTED 

Every  feature  that  can  possibly  add  to  the  convenience  and  adaptability  of 
book  cases  for  the  home  is  embodied  in  the  "Macey." 

We  want  every  book  owner  in  Canada  to  have  a  copy  of  our  "Macey  Style 
Book,"  which  illustrates  and  explains  the  exclusive  features  and  the  different 
styles  in  which  these  cases  are  made. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY— IT  IS  FREE 
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In  Our   December  Issue: 

FOUR  SPLENDID  SHORT  STORIES- 

"The  Letters,"  by  L.  M.  Montgomery. 
"At  Ste.  Therese,"    by  Alan  Sullivan/ 
"The  House  of  Rimmon,"  by  A.  C.  Allenson. 
"One  Thousand  Per  Cent. — Net!"  (second    in- 
stalment), by  Hopkins  Moorhouse. 


was  quickly  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  and  chosen  as  flag  bearer  by 
his  colonel,  a  fervent  Catholic,  who  was 
fond  of  chaffing  his  subordinate  on  the 
subject  of  his  socialistic  ideas,  while  fully 
recognizing  his  courage  and  devotion  to 
duty  and  discipline.  His  regiment  was 
later  stationed  in  the  camp  of  Paris,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Champigny  quarter 
were  frequently  gratified  and  amused  at 
seeing  their  "mayor"  march  past. 

Nearly  sixty  years  ago,  to  follow  the 
story  as  it  is  told  in  the  Petit  Parisien, 
a  baker  in  a  small  way  left  his  village  in 
Poitou  to  take  a  shop  in  Champigny, 
which  was  then  a  detached  hamlet  out- 
side Paris.  The  inhabitants  were  true 
peasants,  and  seldom  ventured  into  the 
great  city  in  those  days,  and  the  baker 
grew  and  prospered  in  his  trade,  to  which 
he  devoted  all  his  energies,  until  a  son 
was  born  to  him,  on  whom  he  concen- 
trated all  the  ambitions  he  had  not  been 
able  to  fulfil  in  his  own  person.  Labori- 
ously the  father  saved  penny  by  penny  to 
give  the  son  the  education  he  himself  had 
lacked.  It  was  a  very  hard  struggle  to 
send  the  boy  to  the  Lycee,  and  the  baker 
continued  to  stew  in  front  of  his  ovens 
whilst  the  student  pored  over  his  books. 
But  by  dint  of  stubborn  work  young  Al- 
bert took  his  successive  degrees,  and  was 
preparing  to  take  a  mastership  in  the 
provinces  when  a  place  as  private  tutor 
was  offered  to  him,  and  the  heir  to  the 
grandest  literary  name  of  the  last  cen- 
tury perhaps  became  his  pupil. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  the  young 
tutor  acquired  his  taste  for  metallurgy, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  literature,  and 
he  was  shortly  engaged  on  the  staffs  of 
two  such  different  papers  as  an  economic 
review  and  a  Socialist  organ — which  led 
to  his  being  quizzed  as  a  capitalist  in  the 
morning  and  a  revolutionary  in  the 
evening. 

The  old  baker  is  dead,  but  Albert 
Thomas  still  lives  in  the  suburbs  of  Cham- 
pigny, whose  inhabitants  first  appointed 
him  Municipal  Councillor,  then  Mayor, 
and  lastly  their  Deputy,  of  whom  they  are 
equally  fond  and  proud. 

The  walls  are  hung  with  photographs 
of  friends  and  relatives,  and  amongst 
them  is  a  picture  of  the  little  Albert  in 
the  Communal  School  in  charge  of  a  white- 
coiffed  sister.  And  in  the  place  of  honor 
is  the  photograph  of  a  priest,  which  it 
might  astonish  many  to  find  in  the  room 
of  a  Socialist.  But  if  anybody  expresses 
surprise,  M.  Thomas  relates  the  life-story 
of  his  old  uncle,  whose  tranquil  life  of 
well-doing  was  spent  in  a  Poitevin  presby- 
tery. The  uncle  and  his  nephew  remained 
always  united  in  spite  of  the  divergences 
in  their  ideas,  and  the  grief  of  the  priest 
at  seeing  the  youth  give  up  the  traditional 
faith  and  beliefs  of  his  forefathers. 

To  the  correspondent  of  the  Petit 
Parisien  M.  Thomas  said  that  he  had 
consulted  his  uncle  on  his  doubts  and 
fears  and  announced  to  him  his  final  reso- 
lution, but  this  came  late  in  comparison 
with  the  general  evolution  of  his  genera- 
tion. "I  only  definitely  freed  my  mind 
towards  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  it  was 
then  under  the  influence  of  one  of  my 
masters,  who  himself  professed  a  neo- 
Christian  philosophy."  Such  is  the  man 
who  has  taken  up  the  same  heavy  burden 
as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  England.  And  in 
the  short  time  he  has  been  at  the  Ministry, 
in  the  Place  St.  Thomas  d'Aquinas,  he  has 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates.  He  is 
self-made  not  in  the  sense  that  he  has 
achieved  wealth,  but  because  he  has 
covered  his  name  with  glory. 
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Hunk  how  proud  hed  be  of- 

<Jhe  most  beautiful  watch  in/I) 
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RUEN  Adjusted  Models,  $25  to  $60,  guar- 
anteed to  come  within  time  required  on 
railroads. 

Gruen  Precision  Models,  $50  to  $250,  guaran- 
teed to  come  within  observatory  time  require- 
ments, recognized  by  authorities  to  be  the 
highest  time-keeping  perfection  obtainable. 

The  Dietrich  Gruen,  $265  to  $650,  the  world's 
finest  pocket  timepiece. 

At  good  jewelers  everywhere. 


Write  Jor    "One    Word 
from  a  Woman's  Lips" 
a  booklet  on  watches  and  watchmaking  every- 
one should  read  before  buying  a  timepiece. 
The  Gruen  Watch  Mfg.    Co.,    32  Government 
Sq.,    Cincinnati,    O.     Makers    of    the    famous 
Gruen  Watches  since  1876. 

Factories:  Cincinnati  and  Madre  Bid,  Switzerland.    Canadian 
Branch,  Toronto. 

Duplicate  parts  to  be  had  promptly  through   Gruen 
dealers  everywhere. 


How  the  Oi..n  Viriihin  is  made  la  "fit  your  pocket    Hit    a 
silver  dollar* 'jet  retain  full   size    and  ureneth    of  parti. 
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Business    is    booming! 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Merchants  everywhere  tell  our  800 
salesmen  that  business  is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  a  record  crop,  at 
big  prices,  with  big  demand  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are 
short,  and  labor  is  in  great  demand. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 

Factories  are  busy,  a  great  many 
working  overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and 
steamers  are  taxed  to  capacity. 

Canada  has,  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, greater  exportable  surplus  of 
wheat  this  year  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  passing  over 
the  merchants'  counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money 
want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores, 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our 
up-to-date  Cash  Registers,  which 
quicken  service,  stop  mistakes,  satisfy 
customers,  and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have  proved 
our  Cash  Registers  to  be  a  business 
necessity. 

Last  month  the  N.  C.  R.  in  Canada 
had  the  largest  sales  of  any  month 
in  the  past  seventeen. 
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7-Passenger 

FOUR/I^   .^ 


with  IMPROVEMENTS 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  has  been  reduced  $55—  fro  11  $1250 
to  $1195 — this  Studebaker  4-cylinder  car  has  been  greatly  increased 
in  power,  size  and  quality,  and  exhibits  many  notable  improve- 
ments, such,  for  example,   as 

—INCREASE  to  112  inches  in  wheel  base  (was  108  inches). 

—INCREASE  to  3/8-in.  bore  x  5-in.  stroke.  FORTY  Horse-Power  Motor  (was 

3^x5  in.) 
—INCREASE  to  SEVEN-passenger  capacity  (was  Five-passenger). 
—INCREASE  to  34  x  4  Goodrich  tires  (was  33  x  4). 
—INCREASE  to  25  body-finishing-  operations  (was  20  operations). 
—INCREASE  in  size  of  cooling  system,  depth  of  upholstery  and  many  other 

details:  and 
— use  of  the  finest,  hand-buffed,  semi-glazed  leather   for    the  upholstery — 

and  a  BETTER  grade  of  materials  everywhere  else  in  the  car  that  a 

change  was  made. 


Making  it  the  Biggest  4-Cylinder  Value  of  the  1916  Market 


Four-Cylinder  Models  and  Prices 


Touring  Car,   7-passenger 
Roadster,    3-passenger 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger 

• 

$1195 
1165 
1495 

Six-Cylinder  Models 

and 

Prices 

Touring  Car.  7-passenger 
Roadster,  3. passenger 
Landau-Roadster,  3-passenger 

• 

• 

$1395 
1350 
1695 

F.O.B.  WALKERVILLE 


In  power,  size  and  quality,  this  car  has  set  a  new  standard  for 
4-cylinder  cars.  In  power  and  flexibility  it  equals  most  of  the 
Sixes  now  on  the  market.  And  in  VALUE,  dollar  for  dollar, 
this  Studebaker  at  $1195  stands  supreme  among  the  Fours  of 

the  year  as  the  ONLY  car  that  has  reduced  its  price  $55,  and  yet  accompanied 
the  reduction  with  a  GREAT  and  general  INCREASE  in  quality.  See  the  car 
at  your  dealer's — have  a  demonstration — and  KNOW  for  yourself  how  much 
every  dollar  can  buy  in  a  Studebaker  car.     Write  at  once  for  1916  Catalog. 

STUDEB  AKER. 

WALKERVILLE  ONTARIO 
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\Valtham  \Vatches 

for  everyone      for  Christmas 


For  the  Soldier 

From   $12.00   up 


For  Her 

This  is  the  famous  watch  with  the  dis- 
appearing eye  which  can  be  worn  either  as 
a  bracelet  watch  or  by  detaching  the  brace- 
let as  an  ordinary  watch. 


A  14K  Gold  Watch  for  Men 
at  $24.00 

This  Marsh  nV atch  has  an  inner  protector  which  per- 
mits the  use  or  a  thin  gold  case  without  endangering  the 
movement.      $24.00  and  upwards. 


Thm "Watcnes  for  Men 

The  Waltham  "Colonial  thin  watches 
are  like  a  mere  wafer  in  the  pocket — yet 
they  are  splendid  time  keepers.  They  range 
in  price  from  $29.00  upwards. 


Waltham  Watches  as  Christmas  gifts  are  sure  to  be  appreciated.  The  XiWltham 
name  vouches  for  their  quality  and  makes  certain  their  welcome.  If  you  would  he  interested 
m  seeing  other  Waltham  models,  we  would  like  to  send  you  without  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet. 

\Valtnam   \Vatcn  Company 

Canada  Life  J31dg.,  St.  James  St.,  Montreal 
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Begin  tonight  to  get  the  benefits 
of  this  treatment  for  your  skin. 


A  dull  sallow,  lifeless  complexion  has 
several  causes.  Whatever  the  cause  in  your 
case,  your  skin  needs  stimulating.  The  fol- 
lowing treatment  is  the  most  effective  you 
can  use: 

Just  before  retiring,  wash  your  face  and 
neck  with  plenty  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  and  hot  water.  If  your  skin  has  been 
badly  neglected,  rub  a  generous  lather  thor- 
oughly into  the  pores  using  an  upward  and 
outward  motion,  until  the  skin  feels  some- 
what sensitive.  After  this,  rinse  well  in  warm,  then  in 
cold  water.  Then  rub  your  skin  for  five  minutes  with 
a  lump  of  ice  and  dry  carefully. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  the  work  of  an  author- 
ity on  the  skin  and  its  needs.  This  treatment  with  it 
cleanses  the  pores,  brings  the  blood  to  the  face  and  stim- 
ulates the  fine  muscular  fibres  of  the  skin.      You  can 


feel  the  difference  the  first  time  you  use  it — a  promise 
of  that  lovelier  complexion  which  the  steady  use  of 
Woodbury's  always  brings. 

A  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  sufficient 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  either  of  the  above  treat- 
ments. Tear  out  the  illustration  of  the  cake  below  and 
put  it  in  your  purse  as  a  reminder  to  go  to  your  druggist 
and  get  a  cake  today.  Begin  at  once  to  get  its  benefits 
for  your  skin. 

Write  today  for  a  cake  large  enough 
for  a  week's  treatment 

For  4c  ive  ivill  send  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
large  enough  for  a  iveek  of  this  famous  skin  treatment.  For  10c, 
samples  of  Woodbury' s  Facial  Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Poavder. 

For  50c,  copy  of  the  Woodbury  book,  "A  Skin  You  Love  to 
Touch,"  and  samples  of  the 
Woodbury  preparations . 
Write  or  mail  coupon  today. 
Address  Tu'  Andreiv  Jergens 
Co.,  Ltd.  459  Sherbrooke  St., 
Perth,  Ontario. 


For  sale  by  Canadian  druggists  from  coast  to 
coast  including  Newfoundland 


.;m 

FACIAL  SOAP 

FarSlUn.Scalp  md  Complexion. 
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7/^  Peace  Makers 

By  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


CHARACTERS  OF  THE  PIECE 


MR.  JENNINGS  BRYAN 
MISS  JADDAMS 
DR.   DAVID  JORDAN 
A  NEGRO  PRESIDENT 
THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 


LORD  HALDANE 

DR.  LYTTLETON  of  ETON 

MR.  NORMAN  ANGELL 

A  PHILANTHROPIST 

THE  MAN  ON  THE  STREET 


AND  OTHERS 


"W 


AR,"  said  the  Ne- 
gro   President    of 
Haiti,    "is    a    sad 
spectacle.      It     shames    our 
polite  civilization." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked 
about  him  at  the  assembled  company  around  the  huge  dinner 
table,  glittering  with  cut  glass  and  white  linen,  and  brilliant 
with  hot-house  flowers. 

"A  sad  spectacle,"  he  repeated,  rolling  his  big  eyes  in  his 
black  and  yellow  face  that  was  melancholy  with  the  broken 
pathos  of  the  African  race. 

The  occasion  was  a  notable  one.  It  was  the  banquet  of  the 
Peace  Makers'  Conference  of  1916,  and  the  company  gathered 
about  the  board  was  as  notable  as  it  was  numerous. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  the  genial  Mr.  Jennings  Bryan  pre- 
sided as  host,  his  broad  countenance  beaming  with  amiability, 
and  a  tall  flagon  of  grape  juice  standing  beside  his  hand.  The  eye 
of  an  observer  would  have  been  at  once  caught  (and  arrested) 
by  the  chiselled  features  of  Miss  Jaddams.  A  little  further 
down  the  table  one  saw  the  benevolent  head  and  placid  physi- 
ognomy of  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  bowed  forward  as  if  in  deep 
calculation.  Within  earshot  of  Mr.  Bryan,  but  not  listening  to 
him,  one  recognized  without  the  slightest  difficulty  the  great 
ichthyologist,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  while  the  bland  features 
of  a  gentleman  from  China,  and  the  presence  of  a  yellow  dele- 
gate from  the  Mosquito  Coast,  gave  ample  evidence  that  the 
company  had  been  gathered  together  without  reference  to  color, 
race,  religion,  education,  or  other  prejudices  whatsoever. 

Nor  were  the  older,  and  less  valuable,  civilizations  unrepre- 
sented. One's  eye  saw  with  delight,  indeed  with  genuine,  if 
Christian,  pleasure,  the  mild  ecclesiastical  face  of  good  Dr. 
Lyttleton,  head  master  of  Eton,  so  entirely  Christian  in  its 
expression  as  to  be  almost  devoid  of  expression  altogether,  while 
beside  him  and  engaged  in  earnest  if  quiet  colloquy  was  the  broad 
brow  and  still  broader  lineaments  that  could  not  have  belonged 
(or  at  least  not  without  protest)  to  any  other  than  Lord  Hal- 
dane.  The  conversation  of  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  was  pitched 
too  low  to  reach  the  ear,  but  one  detected  at  intervals  the  word 
Sittlichkeit,  or  at  least  fragments  and  parts  of  it,  repeated  so 
persistently,  that  it  was  evident  there  must  be  in  it  a  profound 
meaning,  or  perhaps  even  such  profundity  as  to  require  no 
meaning  to  accompany  it. 


But  it  would  be  out  of  the 
question  to  indicate  by  name 
the  whole  of  the  notable 
company.  Indeed,  certain  of 
the  guests,  while  carrying  in 
their    faces    and    attitudes 

something  strangely  and  elusively  familiar,  seemed  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  to  be  nameless,  and  to  represent  rather  types  and 
attractions  than  actual  personalities.  Such  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  a  member  of  the  company  seated  in  a  place  of 
honor  near  to  the  host,  whose  benign  countenance  made  it  clear 
that  the  designation  of  "philanthropist"  was  sufficient  for  him, 
without  any  closer  indication  of  his  identity.  In  front  of  this 
guest,  doubtless  with  a  view  of  indicating  his  extreme  wealth 
and  the  consideration  in  which  he  stood,  was  placed  a  floral 
decoration  representing  a  broken  bank,  with  the  figure  of  a 
ruined  depositor  entwined  among  the  debris. 

Of  these  nameless  guests,  two  individuals  alone,  from  the 
very  insignificance  of  their  appearance,  from  their  plain  dress, 
unsuited  to  the  occasion,  and  from  the  puzzled  expression  of 
their  faces,  seemed  out  of  harmony  with  the  galaxy  of  dis- 
tinction which  surrounded  them.  They  seemed  to  speak  only  to 
one  another,  and  even  that  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an 
appreciative  chorus  to  what  the  rest  of  the  company  were  say- 
ing; while  the  manner  in  which  they  rubbed  their  hands  together 
and  hung  upon  the  words  of  the  other  speakers  in  humble 
expectancy  seemed  to  imply  that  they  were  present  in  the  hope 
of  gathering  rather  than  shedding  light.  To  these  two  humble 
and  obsequious  guests  no  attention  whatever  was  paid,  though 
it  was  understood,  by  those  who  knew,  that  their  names  were 
The  General  Public  and  the  Man  on  the  Street. 

"A  sad  spectacle,"  said  the  Negro  President,  and  he  sighed  as 
he  spoke,  "one  wonders  if  our  civilization,  if  our  moral  standards 
themselves,  are  slipping  from  us."  Then,  half  in  reverie,  or  as 
if  overcome  by  the  melancholy  of  his  own  thought,  he  lifted  a 
spoon  from  the  table  and  slid  it  gently  into  the  bosom  of  his 
faded  uniform. 

"Put  back  that  spoon!"  called  Miss  Jaddams  sharply. 

"Pardon !"  said  the  Negro  President  humbly,  as  he  put  it  back. 
The  humiliation  of  generations  of  servitude  was  in  his  voice. 

"Come,  come,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jennings  Bryan  cheerfully, 
"try  a  little  more  of  the  grape  juice?" 

"Does  it  intoxicate?"  asked  the  President. 
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"Never,"  answered  Mr.  Bryan.  "Rest 
assured  of  that.  I  can  guarantee  it.  The 
grape  is  picked  in  the  dark.  It  is  then 
carried,  still  in  the  dark,  to  the  testing 
room.  There,  every  particle  of  alcohol 
is  removed.   Try  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  President,  "I 
am  no  longer  thirsty." 

"Will  anybody  have  some  more  of  the 
grape  juice?"  asked  Mr.  Bryan,  running 
his  eye  along  the  ranks  of  the  guests. 

No  one  spoke. 

"Will  anybody  have  some  more  ground 
peanuts?" 

No  one  moved. 

"Or  does  anybody  want  any  more  of 
the  shredded  tan  bark?  No?  Or  will 
somebody  have  another  spoonful  of  sun- 
flower seeds?" 

THERE  was  still  no  sign  of  assent. 
"Very  well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Bryan, 
"the  banquet,  as  such,  is  over,  and  we 
now  come  to  the  more  serious  part  of 
our  business.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that  we  are  here  for  a  serious  purpose. 
We  are  here  to  do  good.  That  I  know  is 
enough  to  enlist  the  ardent  sympathy 
of  everybody  present." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 

"Personally,"  said  Miss  Jaddams,  "I 
do  nothing  else." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  the  guest  who  has 
been  designated  The  Philanthropist, 
"whether  I  am  building  motor  cars, — " 

"Does  he  build  motor  cars?"  whisper- 
ed the  humble  person  called  The  Man  in 
the  Street  to  his  fellow,  The  General 
Public. 

"All  great  philanthropists  do,"  an- 
swered his  friend.  "They  do  it  as  a  social 
service,  so  as  to  benefit  humanity;  any 
money  they  make  is  just  an  accident. 
They  don't  really  care  about  it  a  bit. 
Listen  to  him.    He's  going  to  say  so." 

"Indeed,  our  motor  itself,"  the  Philan- 
thropist continued,  while  his  face  lighted 
up  with  unselfish  enthusiasm,  "Our 
motor  itself " 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  Mr.  Bryan  gently, 
"We  know " 

"Our  motor  itself,"  persisted  the 
Philanthropist,  "is  one  great  piece  of 
philanthropy."  Tears  gathered  in  his 
eyes.  "Only  yesterday,  while  I  was  look- 
ing at  our  new  stripped  model  of 
1917 " 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  Mr.  Bryan. 

"Let  him  speak,"  said  the  Negro  Presi- 
dent. "Let  him  tell  us  about  his  new 
stripped  model." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Bryan  firmly,  "we  must 
get  to  business.  Our  friend  here,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  company  at 
large  and  indicating  the  Negro  Presi- 
dent on  his  right,  "has  come  to  us  in 
great  distress.  His  beautiful  island  of 
Haiti  is  and  has  been  for  many  years 
overwhelmed  in  civil  war.  Now  he  learns 
that  not  only  Haiti,  but  also  Europe  is 
engulfed  in  conflict.  He  has  heard  that 
we  are  making  proposals  for  ending  the 
war — indeed,  I  may  say  are  about  to  de- 
clare that  the  war  in  Europe  must  stop — 
I  think  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  Miss  Jad- 
dams?" 


Miss  Jaddams  with  her  lips  tightly 
pursed  up,  nodded  assent. 

"Look  at  her,"  whispered  the  General 
Public  to  his  companion.  "Isn't  she  just 
splendid,  like  that,  when  she  keeps  her 
mouth  shut!" 

"Naturally  then,"  continued  Mr.  Bryan, 
"our  friend  the  President  of  Haiti,  who 
is  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  what  has 
been  happening  in  his  island,  has  come 
to  us  for  help.   That  is  correct,  is  it  not?" 

"That's  it,  gentleman,"  said  the  Negro 
President,  in  a  voice  of  some  emotion, 
wiping  the  sleeve  of  his  faded  uniform 
across  his  eyes.  "The  situation  is  quite 
beyond  my  control.  In  fact,"  he  added, 
shaking  his  head  pathetically  as  he  re- 
lapsed into  more  natural  speech,  "dis 
hyah  chile,  gen'l'm,  is  clean  done  beat 
with  it.  Dey  aint  doin'  nuffin'  on  the 
island  but  shootin',  burnin',  and  killin' 
somethin'  awful.  Lawd  a  massy!  it's 
just  like  a  real  civilized  country,  all 
right,  now.  Down  in  our  island  we  col- 
ored people  is  feeling  just  as  bad  as 
youse  did  when  all  them  poor  white  folks 
was  murdered  on  the  Lusitania!" 

T>  UT  the  Negro  President  had  no 
-*-*  sooner  used  the  words,  "Murdered 
on  the  Lusitania,"  than  a  chorus  of  dis- 
sent and  disapproval  broke  out  all  down 
the  table. 

"My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,"  protested 
Mr.  Bryan,  "pray  moderate  your  lan- 
guage a  little,  if  you  please.  Murdered? 
Oh,  dear,  dear  me,  how  can  we  hope  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  if  you  insist 
on  using  such  terms?" 

"Aint  it  that?  Wasn't  it  murder?" 
asked  the  President  perplexed. 

"We  are  all  agreed  here,"  said  Miss 
Jaddams,  "that  it  is  far  better  to  call  it 
an  incident.  We  speak  of  the  'Lusitania 
Incident,'  "  she  added  didactically,  "just 
as  one  speaks  of  the  Arabic  Incident,  and 
the  Cavell  Incident,  and  other  ep'sodes 
of  the  sort.  It  makes  it  so  much  easier 
to  forget." 

"True,  quite  true,"  murmured  good 
Dr.  Lyttleton,  "and  then  one  must  re- 
member that  there  are  always  two  sides 
to  everything.  There  are  two  sides  to 
murder.  We  must  not  let  ourselves  for- 
get that  there  is  always  the  murderer's 
point  of  view  to  consider." 

"A  clear  case  of  what  one  might  call 
Sittlichkeit,"  added  Lord  Haldane.  "Shall 
I  explain  to  our  friend  from  Haiti  what 
the  word  means?" 

But  by  this  time  the  Negro  Presi- 
dent was  obviously  confused  and  out  of 
his  depth.  The  conversation  had  reached 
a  plane  of  civilization  which  was  beyond 
his  reach. 

The  genial  Mr.  Bryan  saw  fit  to  come 
to  his  rescue. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Bryan  sooth- 
ingly, "Our  friends  here  will  soon  settle 
all  your  difficulties  for  you.  I'm  going 
to  ask  them,  one  after  the  other,  to  advise 
you.  They  will  tell  you  the  various 
means  that  they  are  about  to  apply  to 
stop  the  war  in  Erope,  and  you  may 
select  any  that  you  like  for  your  use  in 
Haiti.  We  charge  you  nothing  for  it, 
except  of  course  your  fair  share  of  the 
price  of  this  grape  juice  and  the  shred- 
ded nuts." 


The    President    nodded. 
"I  am  going  to  ask  Miss  Jaddams  to 
speak  first,"  said  Mr.  Bryan. 

THERE  was  a  movement  of  general 
expectancy  and  the  two  obsequious 
guests  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made,  were  seen  to 
nudge  one  another  and  whisper,  "Isn't 
this  splendid?" 

"You  are  not  asking  me  to  speak  first 
merely  because  I  am  a  woman?"  asked 
Miss  Jaddams. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Bryan  with  charm- 
ing tact. 

"Very  good,"  said  Miss  Jaddams,  ad- 
justing her  glasses.  "As  for  stopping 
the  war,  I  warn  you,  as  I  have  warned 
the  whole  world,  that  it  may  be  too 
late.  They  should  have  called  me  in 
sooner.  That  was  the  mistake.  If 
they  had  sent  for  me  at  once  and 
had  put  my  picture  in  the  papers 
both  in  England  and  Germany  with  the 
inscription  'Miss  Jaddams,  the  True  Wo- 
man of  To-day,'  I  doubt  if  any  of  the 
men  who  looked  at  it  would  have  felt 
that  it  was  worth  while  to  fight.  But, 
as  things  are,  the  only  advice  I  can  give 
is  this.  Everybody  is  wrong,  (except 
me).  The  Germans  are  a  very  naughty 
people.  But  the  Belgians  are  worse.  It 
was  very,  very  wicked  of  the  Germans 
to  bombard  the  houses  of  the  Belgians. 
But  how  naughty  of  the  Belgians  to  go 
and  sit  in  their  houses  while  they  were 
bombarded.  It  is  to  that  that  I  attri- 
bute,— with  my  infallible  sense  of  jus- 
tice,— the  dreadful  loss  of  life.  So  you 
see  the  only  conclusion  that  I  can  reach 
is  that  everybody  is  very  naughty  and 
that  the  only  remedy  would  be  to  ap- 
point me  a  committee, — me  and  a  few 
others,  though  the  others  don't  really 
matter, — to  make  a  proper  settlement. 
I  hope  I  make  myself  clear." 

The  Negro  President  shook  his  head 
and  looked  mystified. 

"Us  colored  folks,"  he  said,  "wouldn't 
quite  understand  that.  We  done  got  the 
idea  that  sometimes  there's  such  a  thing 
as  a  quarrel  that  is  right  and  just."  The 
President's  melancholy  face  lit  up  with 
animation  and  his  voice  rose  to  the  son- 
orous vibration  of  the  neerro  preacher. 
"We  learn  that  out  of  the  Bible,  we  col- 
ored folks, — we  learn  to  smite  the  un- 
godly-" 

"Pray,  pray,"  said  Mr.  Bryan  sooth- 
inly,  "don't  introduce  religion,  let  me  beg 
of  you.  That  would  be  fatal.  We  peace- 
makers are  all  agreed  that  there  must 
be  no  question  of  religion  raised." 

"Exactly  so,"  murmured  the  bland  Dr. 
Lyttleton,  "my  own  feelings  exactly. 
The  name  of  —  of  —  the  Deity,  should 
never  be  brought  in.  It  inflames  people. 
Only  a  few  weeks  age  I  was  pained  and 
grieved  to  the  heart  to  hear  a  woman 
in  one  of  our  London  streets  raving  that 
the  German  Emperor  was  a  murderer — 
her  child  had  been  killed  that  night  by  a 
bomb  from  a  Zeppelin, — she  had  its  body 
in  a  cloth  hugged  to  her  breast  as  she 
talked, — Thank  heaven,  they  keep  these 
things  out  of  the  newspapers, — and  she 
was  calling  down  God's  vengeance  on  the 
Emperor.  Most  deplorable!  Poor  creat- 
ure, unable,  I  suppose,  to  realize  the  Em- 
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peror's  exalled  situation,  his  splendid 
lineage,  the  wonderful  talent  with  which 
he  can  draw  pictures  of  the  apostles  with 
one  hand  while  he  writes  an  appeal  to 
his  Mahommedan  comrades  with  the 
other.  I  dined  with  him  once,"  added 
Dr.  Lyttleton,  in  modest  afterthought. 

"So  did  I,"  said  Lord  Haldane.  "In  fact 
I  dined  with  him  again  and  again.  I 
may  say  I  dined  with  him  every  time  he 
asked  me." 

"I  dined  with  him  too,"  said  Dr.  Jor- 
dan. "I  shall  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion he  made.  As  he  entered  the  room 
accompanied  by  his  staff,  the  Emperor 
looked  straight  at  me  and  said  to  one  of 
his  aides,  'Who  is  this?'  'This  is  Dr. 
Jordan,'  said  the  officer.  The  Emperor 
put  out  his  hand.  'So  this  is  Dr.  Jor- 
dan,' he  said.  I  never  witnessed  such  an 
exhibition  of  brain  power  in  my  life.  He 
had  seized  my  name  in  a  moment  and 
held  it  for  three  seconds  with  all  the 
tenaciousness  of  a  Hohenzollern." 

"But  may  I,"  continued  the  ex-Uni- 
versity President,  "add  a  word  to  what 
Miss  Jaddams  has  said  to  make  it  still 
clearer  to  our  friend.  I  will  try  to  make 
it  as  simple  as  one  of  my  lectures  in 
Ichthyology.  I  know  of  nothing  simpler 
than  that." 

Everybody  murmured  assent.  The 
President  put  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"Theology?"  he  said. 

"Ichthyology,"  said  Dr.  Jordan.  "It 
is  better.  But  just  listen  to  this.  War 
is  waste.  It  destroys  the  tissues.  It  is 
exhausting  and  fatiguing  and  may  in 
extreme  cases  lead  to  death.  Read  my 
book  'War  and  Waste,'  which  you  can 
get  anywhere  for  fifty  cents  brand  new, 
or  in  all  second-hand  stores  for  ten  cents, 
practically  undamaged." 

The  learned  gentleman  sat  back  in  his 
seat  and  took  a  refreshing  drink  of  rain 
water  from  a  glass  beside  him,  while  a 
murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the  table. 
It  was  known  and  recognized  that  the 
speaker  had  done  more  than  any  living 
man  to  establish  the  fact  that  war  is 
dangerous,  that  gunpowder,  if  heated, 
explodes,  that  fire  burns,  that  fish  swim, 
and  other  great  truths  without  which  the 
work  of  a  college  president  would  appear 
futile. 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  looking 
about  him  with  the  air  of  a  successful 


toastmaster,    "I    am    going   to    ask    our 
friend  here  to  give  us  his  views." 

RENEWED  applause  bore  witness  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Philanthropist, 
whom  Mr.  Bryan  had  indicated  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand. 

The  Philanthropist  cleared  his  throat. 

"Our  Motor,"  he  began. 

Mr.  Bryan  plucked  him  gently  by  the 
sleeve.  "Never  mind  the  motor  just 
now,"  he  whispered. 

The  Philanthropist  bowed  in  assent. 

"Very  good,"  he  said.  "Though  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  company  some- 
thing about  our  new  sparkless  generator. 
Publicity,  we  find,  is  never  so  good  as 
when  mixed  in  accidentally  with  philan- 
thropy. But  I  will  come  at  once  to  the 
subject.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  true 
way  to  end  war  is  to  try  to  spread 
abroad  in  all  directions  goodwill  and 
brotherly  love." 

"Hear,  hear!"  cried  the  assembled 
company. 

"And  the  great  way  to  inspire  broth- 
erly love  all  round  is  to  keep  on  getting 
richer  and  richer  till  you  have  so  much 
money  that  everyone  loves  you.  Money, 
gentlemen,  is  a  glorious  thing." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Norman  Angell,  who 
had  remained  silent  hitherto,  raised  his 
head  from  his  chest  and  murmured 
drowsily: 

"Money,  money,  there  isn't  anything 
but  money.  Money  is  the  only  thing 
there  is.  Money  and  property,  property 
and  money.  If  you  destroy  it,  it  is  gone; 
if  you  smash  it,  it  isn't  there.  All  the 
rest  is  a  great  illus " 

And  with  this  he  dozed  off  ajjain  into 
silence. 

"Our  poor  Angell  is  asleep  again," 
said  Miss  Jaddams. 

Mr.  Bryan  shook  his  head.  "He's 
been  that  way  ever  since  the  war  began, 
— sleeps  all  the  time,  and  keeps  mutter- 
ing that  there  isn't  any  war,  that  people 
only  imagine  it,  in  fact  that  it  is  all  an 
illusion.  But  I  fear  we  are  interrupting 
you,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Philan- 
thropist. 

"I  was  just  saying,"  continued  that 
gentleman,  "that  you  can  do  anything 
with  money.  You  can  stop  a  war  with 
it  if  you    have    enough     of    it,    in  ten 


minutes.  I  don't  care  what  kind  of  war 
it  is,  or  what  the  people  are  fighting  for, 
whether  they  are  fighting  for  conquest 
or  fighting  for  their  homes  and  their 
children,  I  can  stop  it,  stop  it  absolutely 
by  my  grip  on  money,  without  firing  a 
shot  or  incurring  the  slightest  personal 
danger." 

The  Philanthropist  spoke  with  the 
greatest  emphasis,  reaching  out  his  hand 
and  clutching  his  fingers  in  the  air. 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  he  went  on,  "I  am 
speaking  here  not  of  theories  but  of 
facts.  This  is  what  I  am  doing  and  what 
I  mean  to  do.  You've  no  idea  how  amen- 
able people  are,  especially  poor  people, 
struggling  people,  those  with  ties  and 
responsibilities,  to  the  grip  of  money.  I 
went  the  other  day  to  a  man  I  know, 
the  head  of  a  bank,  where  I  keep  a  little 
money, — just  a  fraction  of  what  I  make 
gentlemen,  a  mere  nothing  to  me  but 
everything  to  this  man  because  he  is  still 
not  rich  and  is  only  fighting  his  way  up. 
'Now,'  I  said  to  him,  'you  are  English, 
are  you  not?'  'Yes,  sir,'  he  answered. 
'And  I  understand  you  mean  to  help 
along  the  loan  to  England  with  all  the 
power  of  your  bank.'  'Yes,'  he  said,  'I 
mean  it  and  I'll  do  it.'  'Then  I'll  tell  you 
what,'  I  said,  'you  lend  one  penny,  or 
help  to  lend  one  penny,  to  the  people  of 
England  or  the  people  of  France,  and 
I'll  break  you,  I'll  grind  you  into  poverty 
— you  and  your  wife  and  children  and 
all  that  belongs  to  you.' 

'HpHE  Philanthropist  had  spoken  with 
*■  so  great  an  intensity  that  there 
was  a  deep  stillness  over  the  assembled 
company.  The  Negro  President  had 
straightened  up  in  his  seat,  and  as  he 
looked  at  the  speaker  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  erect  back  and  his  stern  face 
and  the  set  of  his  faded  uniform  that 
somehow  turned  him,  African  though  he 
was,  into  a  soldier. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  with  his  eye  riveted 
on  the  speaker's  face,  "what  happened  to 
that  banker  man?" 

"The  fool!"  said  the  Great  Philan- 
thropist, "he  wouldn't  hear — he  defied 
me — he  said  that  there  wasn't  money 
enough  in  all  my  business  to  buy  the 
soul  of  a  single  Englishman.  I  had  his 
Continued  on  Page  104. 
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said  Mr.  Bryan,   "will  be  all  the  same,  a   plain  white  blouse    with    blue    insertions    and    white    duck    trousers    with    the    word 

Peace  stamped  across  the  back  of  them." 
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THE  Lake  St.  John 
train  plowed  slow- 
ly through  the 
deepening  snow,  the  rum- 
ble of  its  wheels  muffled 
to  a  soft  murmur  that 
hardly  penetrated  the 
thick  atmosphere  of  the 
coach.  A  grey  country  trailed  by,  with 
an  interminable  expanse  of  field,  timber 
and  frost-bitten  lake,  at  which  Patrick 
Landry  peered  with  increasing  im- 
patience. 

Automatically  he  took  out  a  railway 
folder  and  ascertained  for  the  twentieth 
time  that  Ste.  Therese  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  from  Quebec,  and  that  he 
was  due  there  at  half-past  one.  It  was 
now  four  o'clock,  and  Ste.  Therese  was 
twenty  miles  ahead.  The  corollary  to  all 
this  was  that  Antoine  Chabot,  marchand 
general  of  Ste.  Therese  was  indebted  to 
Landry  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. To  make  matters  a  little  worse  it 
was  now  the  twenty-third  of  December 
and  the  powers  of  the  north  were  mobi- 
lizing to  prevent  the  traveler  from  re- 
gaining Bangor  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-fifth. 

It  was  not  without  justice  that  Lan- 
dry's indestructible  overalls  were  known 
from  the  Peace  River  down  as  far  as 
Vera  Cruz.  In  the  first  place  he  went 
about  the  thing  judgmatically.  Being  an 
Irishman,  and  of  a  nature  that  moved 
grimly  and  by  varying  routes,  he  had  at 
the  outset  purchased  a  pair  of  every  make 
on  the  market.  Mounting  these  on  the 
persons  of  an  assorted  group  of  long, 
short,  thin  and  fat  men,  he  put  them  to 
work  at  every  imaginary  job. 

"Wear  them  out,  destroy — burst — rip — 
an'  tear  them.  Then  bring  me  the  ruins !" 
he  snapped;  and  lit  a  filthy,  black  pipe 
and  waited  for  results. 

In  a  few  days  his  hirelings  drifted  in 
for  repairs.  "Strip,"  ordered  Landry,  "an' 
do  it  again!" 

Before  the  month  was  out  he  had  by 
this  destructive  process  learned  where 
overalls  should  not  in  all  reason  give  way, 
and  went  to  work  on  a  sublimated  design 
of  his  own.  By  the  time  the  year  was 
out  he  had  it.  You  could  pitch  hay  or 
swing  on  to  the  step  of  a  locomotive  cab 
or  climb  a  ladder  or  shoulder  a  hod  or  dig 
a  ditch  or  milk  a  cow  or  hang  wall  paper 
or  lie  at  your  ease,  without  a  protest  from 
this  superb  creation.  The  pockets  were 
so  adjusted  that  a  monkey  wrench  or  a 
plug  of  tobacco  or  a  handful  of  waste  slid 
into  them  with  hardly  a  crook  of  the  el- 
bow. They  hung  well — looked  well — felt 
well.  The  seams  were  double  sewn  and 
copper  rivets  dominated  every  important 
salient. 

"I  suppose  you'll  make  a  cut  to  get  into 
the  market,"  said  his  bookkeeper  with  a 
glance  at  the  debit  side  of  his  ledger. 

"Divil  a  cut,"  replied  Landry  cheerful- 
ly. "Put  up  the  price  ten  per  cent.  The 
breeks  will  sell  themselves." 

They  did.  The  laboring  man  recog- 
nized a  good  article  and  demanded  it,  till 
the  glint  of  those  copper  rivets  was  re- 
flected from  every  other  job  in  the  country. 
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Landry  said  nothing,  filled  his  orders  and 
for  years  refused  to  build  a  bigger  fac- 
tory. Suddenly  competition  kicked  a  board 
out  of  the  fence  and  invaded  his  trade. 
That  settled  it.  He  swore  by  the  bridge  of 
Clonmel  that  the  legs  of  the  artisan  were 
for  him  to  cover  and  he  would  get  his 
money  in  and  do  it. 

Such  were  the  happenings  that  now 
constrained  him  to  visit  Ste.  Therese  in 
pursuit  of  the  two  hundred  dollars  rep- 
resented by  the  unpaid  notes  of  Antoine 
Chabot.  It  was  no  consolation  to  note 
that  the  brakesman  wore  Landry's  over- 
alls— all  brakesmen  did. 

VT'OU  have  then  a  black  Irishman  who 
-*■  had  never  failed  to  collect  an  account; 
a  gathering  snow-storm;  an  elusive  cus- 
tomer, and  that  uncertainty  with  which 
nature  continually  shrouds  our  excursions 
towards  her  more  remote  boundaries. 

The  speed  of  the  train  decreased  till, 
an  hour  later,  it  stopped  so  gently  that  it 
seemed  to  have  been  buried  in  eiderdown. 
There  followed  a  series  of  hoarse  coughs 
from  the  over-burdened  boiler.  The  coach 
was  jerked  violently  into  motion  and  slid 
forward  in  a  continuous  clamor  of  forced 
draft,  while  the  engine  like  a  vast  behe- 
moth rattled  its  dying  lungs.  Gradually 
the  tremor  ceased  and  through  the  frost- 
ed pane  Landry  could  make  out  one  light 
that  winked  redly  in  the  whirling  snow. 
Then  the  door  banged  and  a  brakesman, 
shaking  the  ice  from  his  beard,  shouted 
"Ste.  Therese."  He  turned  to  Landry 
with  a  grin:  "An  I  guess  dats  so  far  we 
get  dis  trip.     De  hengine  she's  froze." 

After  the  heated  air  of  the  coach  it 
seemed  that  the  platform  of  Ste.  Therese 
station  was  the  North  Pole  itself.  Across 
it  drove  level  lines  of  streaming  snow-  and 
the  frigid  wind  cut  like  a  hot  wire.  The 
train  was  swathed  in  white,  and  the  half 
buried  trucks  rested  on  an  invisible  track. 

"Hullo,"  he  said  to  an  indistinct  figure. 
"Where's  the  hotel?" 

"Pardon,  M'sieu,  but  there  is  no  hotel," 
came  a  clear  voice,  "but  maybe " 

"What!"  rasped  Landry  with  irritation. 

The  other  man  came  closer,  laughed 
cheerily  and  shrugged  his  sparkling 
shoulders.  "With  six  hundred  people  one 
does  not  need  a  hotel." 

There  was  something  behind  the  voice 
that  suggested  a  personality.  The  travel- 
er drew  his  coat  collar  tighter,  smothered 
a  savage  desire  to  curse  aloud,  and  said 
evenly:  "Do  people  sleep  standin'  up  in 
Ste.  Therese?" 

"Parbleu,  no,  one  certainly  does  not, 
one  has  been  known  to  sleep  at  the  house 
of  Henri  Jolicoeur,  or  of  Antoine  Chabot." 

"What's  that— Chabot?" 

"An  excellent  man- — a  man  of  affairs — 
a  merchant  with  a  large  heart." 

Landry's  mind  made  up  at  once,  but 


said  Landry. 


he  glanced,  into  the  kind- 
ly, grey  eyes;  "And  Mr. 
Joli— Joli— ?" 

"Henry  Jolicoeur, 
medicin- — doctor,  at  your 
service,"  The  little  man 
bowed. 

"I'll  go  to  Chabot," 
"I've  some  business  with 
him  and  I'm  going  back  to  Quebec  by  the 
first  train,  if  I  don't  freeze  to  death." 

Henri  Jolicoeur  glanced  at  the  motion- 
less engine  and  then  into  the  gray  skies. 
"There  will  be  time  enough  for  much 
business.    Monsieur  is,  I  trust,  not  in  a 
hurry." 

"I've  got  to  be  in  the  States  by  the 
twenty-fifth.     See?" 

"I  can  guess  where  Monsieur  will  be 
on  the  twenty-fifth.  Allons — to  the  house 
of  Antoine  I  shall  drive  at  once.  Suivez, 
M'sieu,  suivez." 

I"  ANDRY  descended  into  the  carriole 
*-*  and  pulled  the  robes  up  to  his  chin. 
Monsieur  Henri  Jolicoeur  wedged  him- 
self in  alongside.  The  sturdy  broad-back- 
ed Percheron  loosed  his  head  and  jumped 
forward,  and,  through  the  flying  snow,  the 
traveler  could  make  out  dim  low-roofed 
houses  that  lined  either  side,  and  smal1 
windows  that  glowed  softly  in  the  storm. 
There  was  no  road  that  he  could  discern, 
just  a  broad  flatness  that  lay  between 
ghostly  evidences  of  humanity. 

"We  shall  have  snow,"  here  the  little 
man  scanned  the  skies  again,  "we  shall 
have  snow  for  three  days,  and  you  will 
find  the  house  of  the  good  Antoine  is  very 
comfortable.    Ah — we  arrive." 

He  dropped  the  reins  and  the  Percher- 
on halted  instantly. 

"Hallo,  Antoine,  hallo." 

The  door  opened  and  against  the  light 
one  saw  a  round  figure  that  peered  into 
the  driving  blizzard. 

"Ban,  Henri — qu'est-ce  que  c'est?  Vous 
allez  geler  la.   Entrez — entrez." 

Jolicoeur  laughed  and  they  ploughed 
to  the  door-step.  "It  is  Monsieur — Mon- 
sieur  ?"  he  hesitated. 

"Landry,"  said  the  traveler,  "Patrick 
Landry,  of  Bangor." 

"Souns  lak'  I  know  dat  name,"  said 
Antoine  uncomfortably,  extending  a  vast 
band.  "Come  in.  By  gar,  she's  beeg  storm 
to-night.    Hole  on,  Henri,  where  you  go?" 

But  Henri  Jolicoeur — Medicin — was 
already  climbing  into  his  carriole.  "I 
go  to  St.  Hebert.  My  cousin  pretty 
sick.  Au  revoir,  M'sieu."  He  jerked  at 
the  reins  and  vanished. 

"By  damn,"  said  Antoine  staring  after 
him,  "She's  bad  night  for  ten-mile  trip." 

T  ANDRY  looked  about,  Madame  Chabot, 
-*— '  a  large  fair  woman  with  broad  should- 
ers, deep  bosom  and  pale  blue  eyes,  stood 
smiling,  while  behind  her  swayed  a  long 
row  of  diminishing  children,  who  regard- 
ed the  traveler  with  curious  gaze.  He  be- 
came instantly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  ten  of  them.  It  seemed  more- 
over that  it  was  quite  natural  they  should 
be  there,  that  they  were  as  essential  to 
that  house  as  chairs  and  tables. 
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There  were  the  Lupins  and  the  Lalibertes  and  the  Voisins  and  Jules  Lagauchetiere  .  . 
.  .  Amid  much  excitement  there  arrived  Alcidore  Brageau,  the  champion  wrestler  of 
Mont  Marie  ....  After  the   quadrille   Canadienne,  they  danced  the  polka. 
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"My  wife,"  said  Antoine  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand. 

Madam  Chabot  smiled  again.  "Nos  en- 
fants,"  she  ventured  gently,  Philippe, 
Antoine,  Theodore,  Marcel,  Jeanne,  Elise, 
Marie,  Estelle,  Guillaume,  et  le  petit 
Napoleon." 

"An*  encore  one,"  put  in  Antoine,  "but 
I  guess  we  don't  say  noddings  about  dat." 

Landry  nodded.  "Never  saw  such  a 
family.  But  how  do  you  take  care  of 
them  all?  I  guess  you  folks  do  sleep 
standing  up." 

Madame  Chabot  looked  a  little  puzzled 
and  Antoine  interpreted. 

"Ah,"  she  said  with  a  tender  light  in 
her  eyes,  "Le  bon  Dieu,  II  les  garde." 

Landry  let  it  go  at  that.  Le  bon  Dieu 
evidently  did,  and  the  thought  was 
still  in  his  mind  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
Antoine  touched  his  elbow  and  gave  him 
a  drink  of  whiskey  blanc  that  burned  like 
fire,  while  his  wife  spread  a  cloth  and  set 
out  supper.  It  was  not  till  he  had  eaten 
for  half  an  hour  that  he  looked  up  and 
met  Antoine's  enquiring  gaze.  "Suppose 
you're  wondering  what  brought  me  to 
Ste.  Therese?" 

"Mais  non,  M'sieu." 

"Then  you  know?" 

"You  write  me  a  letter  'bout  six  months 
passe.  Hoveralls!  She's  one  fine  affaire, 
dose  hoveralls." 

"I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  come  up 
myself.    Those  notes  of  yours  won't  stand 


renewing  any 

At  that  instant  the  door  flew  open  and 
le  petit  Napoleon,  closely  pursued  by  the 
panting  Guillaume,  dived  between  his 
father's  knees. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Landry 
with  some  difficulty,  "that  our  firm  don't 
allow  accounts  to  remain  unsettled  for  so 
long.  You've  got  to  pay  up,  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.   Can't  that  kid  keep  quiet?" 

ANTOINE  laid  a  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  squirming  child.  "Dat  accoun' 
she's  run  long  time,  but  I  guess  I  pay  him 
nex'  month,  maybe." 

Landry  shook  his  head.  "You'll  have  to 
think  again." 

"Suppose  I  feex  him  up  dis  way,"  put 
in  Antoine  nervously.  "You  take  seexty 
dollar  an'  what  you  call  mor — mortgage 
on  feefty  cords  wood,  dats  seexty  encore, 
an'—" 

"What  am  I  going  to  do  with  fifty 
cords  of  wood  in  this  God-forsaken  place?" 
interrupted  Landry  caustically. 

"Suppose  de  oder  wood  she  all  burn 
down?"  countered  Antoine  with  amiable 
persistence.  "Den  dat  wood  she's  worth 
beeg  pile,  and  you  take  encore  hunerd  an' 
seexty  pounds  tabac  Canadien,  dats  eighty 
dollar,  et  puis — " 

"I  don't  smoke,"  rapped  the  creditor. 

"But  tet  ban  m'sieu  has  des  amis,  et 
puis  dat  makes  de  whole  affaire.  Den 
bimeby  I  want  some  more  hoveralls  an'  I 
pay  heem  en  cash." 

Landry  grunted  and  swallowed  a 
chuckle. 

"It's  no  good.  You're  away  off.  Try 
again." 

The  lids  of  the  petit  Napoleon  fluttered 
slowly  down  and  his  head  lay  like  a 
flower  on  his  father's  knee.    "I  guess  I 


tink  long  time  already."  said  Chabot,  with 
sudden  depression.  "Two  hunerd  dollars 
she's  one  fortune  in  Ste.  Therese." 

"Well,  all  right,  leave  it  till  to-mor- 
row." The  traveler  rose  testily.  The  ac- 
count of  Antoine  Chabot  was  assuming 
strange  forms  in  his  imagination. 

'  I  *HAT  night  he  slept  without  dreams. 
-*■  The  blizzard  howled  across  from  the 
Labrador  coast  and  wrapped  the  Lake 
St.  John  country  in  a  still  deeper  fleece. 
Buried  a  foot  deep  in  a  feather  mattress 
Landry  listened  in  the  early  hours  to  the 
drone  of  the  wind,  and  at  sun-up  stared 
down  the  hill  at  what  looked  like  a  train 
by  the  station  platform.  But  the  train 
had  disappeared  and  there  was  only  a 
long  ridge  from  which  projected  the 
smooth  roofs  of  three  coaches  and  the  cold 
stack  of  a  rigid  engine.  There  was  neither 
path  nor  fence  to  be  seen,  and  a  line  of 
spruce  branches  marked  where  the 
smothered  road  led  south  to  Quebec.  For 
all  human  purposes  Ste.  Therese  might 
have  been  at  the  Antarctic. 

It  was  after  breakfast  that  Antoine 
approached  him.  "I  got  ver'  busy  day 
now,  my  fren's  come  from  Ste.  Etienne 
and  Ville  Deschamps,  an'  Fond  du  Lac  for 
get  feex  up  for  Noel.  She's  to-morrow  and 
he's  one  beeg  time  in  Province  de  Quebec. 
Suppose  you  come  in  de  store  an'  see  my 
frens." 

Landry  nodded,  lit  a  cigar  and  followed 
thoughtfully.  It  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible way  in  which  to  get  an  inside  view 
of  Chabot's  way  of  doing  business.  He 
would  know  how  to  handle  him.  But  he 
never  guessed  that  the  simple  mind  of 
Chabot  desired  to  impress  this  man  who 
sold  overalls  with  the  magnitude  of  that 
business. 

The  store  contained  everything  from 
blankets  to  shoepacks  and  red  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs. Tabac  Canadien  drooped  over 
yellow  cheeses  who?e  aroma  mingled  with 
that  of  oil-tan  moccasins.  Behind  the 
counter  moved  Antoine  and  his  wife, 
serene  in  the  consciousness  that  they  could 
supply  Ste.  Therese  with  all  that  Ste. 
Therese  needed.  In  the  centre  of  the  store 
a  box  stove  radiated  waves  of  heat. 

PRESENTLY  Arsene  Lupin  drove  in 
*-  from  Fond  du  Lac  and  Paul  Laliberte 
from  Ville  Deschamps  and  the  whole 
Voisin  family  from  Ste.  Etienne,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  the  Cure  arrived 
to  the  gratification  of  all  present.  And, 
just  as  noon  struck,  Monsieur  Henri 
Jolicoeur  completed  his  return  journey 
from  St.  Hebert  with  the  news  that  his 
cousin  had  had  the  finest  pair  of  twins 
ever  born  in  the  country  of  St.  Felice. 
Whereupon  Jules  Lagauchetiere,  who 
had  slipped  in  from  the  deserted  rail- 
way station,  told  the  doctor  that  he  would 
shortly  require  his  services  for  exactly 
the  same  purpose. 

One  and  all  they  were  introduced  to 
Landry.  "My  fren'  from  Unite'  State," 
who  smoked  tabac  Canadien  till  he  was 
dizzy  and  sulkily  watched  Antoine  Chabot 
handing  out  the  stuff  that  was  presently 
to  be  distributed  in  distant  farms  beyond 
the  shining  hills.  He  noted  also  that  when 
Antoine  sold  a  dollar's  worth  of  tea,  he 
sneaked  in  a  pound  of  sugar  and  that  a 


pair  of  red  blankets  were  never  wrapped 
up  without  a  box  of  tin  soldiers  or  a 
flaxen-haired  doll  between  the  folds. 

Henri  Jolicoeur  was  watching  too.  "A 
fine  man,  m'sieu,"  he  said  approvingly, 
"with  a  great  heart.  See  how  he  gives. 
He  will  sell  to-day  perhaps  fifty  dollars — 
he  will  give  to-day  not  less  than  ten. 
Where,"  here  the  doctor  swung  a  search- 
ing finger,  "where  else  will  one  find  such 
generosity?  The  Cure,  you  observe  him,  is 
a  fine  man  too,  and  of  a  certain  largeness 
of  heart  also — and  I  myself  am  of  service 
occasionally,  but  Antoine — ah,  m'sieu, 
Antoine  Chabot  is  the  soul  of  Ste. 
Therese." 

Landry  nodded  and  watched  the  closer, 
for  at  that  moment  Antoine,  feeling  under 
the  counter,  produced  a  large,  freshly- 
cured  ham  and  handed  it  to  the  Cure  with 
twinkling  eyes. 

"Observe,  my  friend!"  said  Henri 
Jolicoeur  swiftly.  "That  is  not  for  the 
poor — for  we  have  none — it  is  for  the  man 
of  God  himself.  What  reverence — what 
fidelity!  Where  m'sieu,  can  you  match  so 
beautiful  a  spirit — and  in  spite  of  such 
grief?" 

"What  grief?  There  isn't  much  bother- 
ing him  now." 

The  little  doctor  glanced  at  him  curi- 
ously. "The  heart  of  Antoine  is  broken 
in  two — of  madame  also — m'sieu.  They 
have  a  son." 

"There's  a  job  for  him  here  if  he's  any 
good,"  grunted  Landry  critically. 

"But  there  the  finger  of  m'sieu  has 
touched  the  point.  It  is  two  years  since 
Jacques  disappeared.  What  a  lad — sa 
heureux — there  is  no  English  for  that 
word — so  handsome — so  strong — the  best 
on  the  river — the  lightest  foot  in  the  quad- 
rille— but,  m'sieu,  with  the  brain  of  a 
swallow.  There  were  hot  words,  and 
Jacques  laughed  and  is  gone.  You  can 
understand,  m'sieu,  that  the  smile  of  his 
father  is  not  more  deep  than  the  skin.  It 
is  not  his  heart  that  smiles." 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  he  worries  as 
much  as  you  think — and  you — don't  you 
get  lonely  here?"  Landry  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  shivered.  "That  was  quite 
a  trip  you  made  last  night." 

"Peut-etre — yes — twenty  miles — but  at 
such  times  le  bon  Dieu  is  very  good. 
Sometimes,  of  course — "  he  shrugged  ex- 
pressive shoulders,  "sometimes  one  goes 
only  to  meet  death  at  the  bedside.  Then 
one  finds  the  way  back  is  long,  very  long. 
There  are,  of  course,  operations,  tres 
difficile  tout  seul.  When  one  is  alone  it  is- 
not  so  easy." 

"Then  why  don't  you  get  out?" 

The  little  man's  eyes  began  to  twinkle. 
"Ah  no,  I  am  too  fortunate.  I  have  a 
friend,  so  to  speak,  behind  every  tree.  We 
have  a  bon  gens  here,  m'sieu.  There  is, 
perhaps,  not  great  wealth,  but — "  he  hesi- 
tated, then  smiled  again,  "is  one  not  as 
near  the  stars  as  in  the  city — a  little 
nearer  perhaps.  I  tell  my  sick  that  they 
will  not  have  as  far  to  go  when  le  bon 
Dieu  calls  them." 

A  silence  fell  in  Antoine's  store  as  he' 
finished.  The  Cure  had  turned  at  the  door 
to  bless  them  all  ere  he  departed.  It 
seemed  to  Landry  that  only  great  chil- 
dren were  here.  In  their  faces  a  sudden 
solemnity  had  dawned,  while  toward  them 
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drew  swiftly  the  day  of  that  Christ  whose 
image  ushered  them  into  and  out  of  this 
silent  land.  Just  for  an  instant  they 
seemed  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  the 
Cure's  benediction,  then,  with  much  bustle 
and  many  au  revoirs,  Jules  Lagauchetiere 
stumped  off  to  the  station  to  see  if  he 
could  get  a  call  through  to  the  divisional 
point,  and  Arsene  and  Paul  Laliberte  and 
the  Voisins  tucked  in  their  robes  while  the 
young  Percherons  snorted  at  their  frozen 
bits  ere  they  dashed  away  toward  Fond 
du  Lac  and  Ville  Deschamps  and  Ste. 
Etienne. 

"How  much  we  sell?"  said  Antoine  to 
his  wife. 

"Quarante  piastres.  Combien  tet  tu 
donne." 

Antoine  laughed  and  winked  at  Henri 
Jolicoeur.  "She  break  my  heart,  dat  wo- 
man. Of  course  I  don't  give  nodings! 
two,  three,  sugar  stick,  maybe,  an*  tet  ban 
a  leetle  tabac  a  manger — ca  ne  fait  rien." 

'TMIE  shop  was  closed  early  that  even- 


ing.   The  Chabots  regarded  their  de- 


pleted shelves  with  satisfaction,  and  set  to 
work  on  a  Christmas  tree.  Long  ere  this 
the  children  had  disappeared.  Landry 
wondered  whether  they  were  packed  in 
layers  or  stood  on  end  in  the  corner,  so 
diminutive   were   the   rooms    into    which 


they  vanished.  Antoine  and  his  wife 
labored  in  silence  and  the  pile  of  toys  grew 
swiftly.  The  name  of  Jacques  was  men- 
tioned gently  more  than  once.  Their 
guest  smoked  steadily  and  tried  not  to 
visualize  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
were  preparing  for  their  children's  Noel 
in  just  this  identical  fashion.  The  whole 
north  country,  indeed,  seemed  alive  with 
twinkling  lights  that  glinted  cheerily 
across  the  snow,  while  innumerable  par- 
ents engaged  in  just  such  tender  labor. 
He  was  moved  by  profound  reflection.  But 
this,  he  instantly  decided,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  business. 

Suddenly  he  got  up,  and,  with  an  awk- 
ward apology,  put  on  his  overcoat.  The 
Chabots  glanced  at  him  with  surprise  and 
a  shadow  fell  over  Antoine's  face. 

"Does  m'sieu  want — "  he  stopped,  with 
a  queer  pallor  in  his  cheeks. 

"No — no.  I  don't  want  anything,"  said 
Landry  and  slipped  out  into  the  snow. 
Henri  Jolicoeur's  house  lay  just  across  the 
:oad. 

The  little  doctor  looked  up  with  sur- 
prise.  "M'sieu  is  not  ill,  I  hope." 

Landry  shook  his  head.  "No.  I  just 
came  on  a  matter  of  business.  You  told 
me  this  afternoon  that  you  were  the 
notary  here." 

"But  yes — certainly,  notaire  publique." 
The  traveler  nodded.  "That's 
all  right.  I  just  wanted  to  be 
sure.  Now  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, I  want  to  make  an  affidavit 
as  to  a  claim  I  have  against 
Chabot — one  that  I  can't  collect." 
The  wrinkles  suddenly  deep- 
ened around  the  eyes  of  Henri 
Jolicoeur.  "M'sieu  is  no  doubt 
joking." 


Four  fifty-dollar  bills,  crumpled  into  balls,  hit  Landry  in  the  face    .    .    .    while  Jacques  strode   across  to  Mm. 

For  an  Instant  It  looked  serious. 


"The  joke  is  not  on  me,"  said  Landry 
grimly. 

"But  surely—" 

"It's  just  this  way:  Chabot  has  re- 
newed his  notes  already  and  I'm  not 
going  to  carry  him  any  longer.  Let 
him  pay  up.  He  can  get  all  the  stuff  he 
wants,  but  he's  got  to  pay  up  first.    See!" 

"Is  two  hundred  dollars  then  so  im- 
portant, that — " 

"Whether  it's  two  hundred  or  two 
thousand — it  doesn't  matter.  I'm  cleaning 
up  my  books  and  Chabot's  account  is  the 
only  one  still  open.  Now,  you  don't  ex- 
pect me  to  break  my  record  for  him — do 
you?" 

"Antoine  is  an  honest  man,"  protested 
Jolicoeur. 

"He  may  be  and  I  guess  he  is — but  it 
would  pay  him  to  go  out  of  business  from 
what  I  saw." 

"That  is  impossible.  The  store  of  An- 
toine is  the  concours  of  Ste.  Therese." 

"I  don't  understand  you  a  little  bit." 

"Why — m'sieu — without  Antoine — "  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  "Ste.  Therese 
would  be  impossible.  I  myself  would 
rather—" 

"No — no.  You  represent  the  law  and 
I—" 

"M'sieu  spoke  of  his  record,"  inter- 
rupted Jolicoeur.  "Would  he  not  like  to 
make  a  new  one,  by  breaking  the  old  one?" 

TANDRY'S  large  teeth  closed  with  a 
-*— '  click.  "You  may  be  all  right  as  a. 
doctor — but  as  a  notary,  you're  the  limit." 
The  little  doctor  straightened  his  shoul- 
ders. "Ah!  So — we  proceed."  His  lips 
were  pressed  tight.  He  opened  a  drawer 
and  took  out  a  form.  "M'sieu  will  state 
his  claim." 

In  ten  minutes  the  paper 
was  covered  with  fine  script 
from  which  he  looked  up  like 
a  clean-shaven  icicle. 

"M'sieu  will  sign  here — 
an' — yes,  the  Book." 

Landry's  lips  felt  the 
worn  leather  cover  and  the 
Hibernian  in  him  revolted 
at  the  touch.  But  the  keen 
business  part  of  him  scoffed, 
Who  was  Chabot  anyway? 

"This,  naturally,  will  not 
be  filed  till  the  day  after 
Noel."  Jolicoeur's  voice  was 
cool  and  distant. 

"All  right— what  do  I 
owe?" 

"M'sieu,"  said  the  little 
man  slowly,  "there  are  mat- 
ters which  one  can  only 
state — but  one  cannot  ex- 
plain. It  is  so  in  the  case  of 
the  good  Chabot.  I  give 
you — "  he  paused,  then  went 
on  with  intense  earnestness, 
"I  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  destroy  this  paper.  There 
is  an  old  French  saying, 
m'sieu :  Les  bons  comptes 
font  les  bons  amis,  and  in- 
deed that  is  so  to-day.  But 
I  go  even  so  far  as  to  say 
that  behind  the  hard  eyes  of 
m'sieu,  there  is  a  heart 
which  will  regret  that  this 
Continued  on  Page  51. 
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DON'T  know 
how  closely 
Canada  has 
followed  the  New 
Yoik  World's  ex- 
posure of  the  se- 
cret workings  of 
the  German  pro- 
paganda in  the 
United  States; 
but  if  you  remem- 
ber that  the 
World  is  one  of 
the  great  organs  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  add  to  that  fact  President  Wilson's 
address  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Am- 
erican Revolution  on  the  supreme  test 
having  come  as  to  whether  people  of  for- 
eign birth  in  the  United  States  owe  al- 
legiance to  the  land  of  their  birth  or  the 
land  with  which  they  have  cast  their  lot — 
you  do  not  need  to  be  seer  or  prophet  to 
know  what  is  happening. 

The  hyphenated  German-American  is 
planning  to  force  the  war  as  a  1916  issue 
in  Uncle  Sam's  elections;  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  heading  him  off;  and  the 
German  propaganda  is  adding  to  its  long 
list  of  blunders  and  deviltries  the  climax 
of  a  folly  that  will  do  more  good  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  than  anything  else  that 
could  have  been  devised.  And  Mr.  Bryan 
— where  is  he?  Snap  judgment  on  the  sur- 
face might  infer  that  he  is  wearing  the 
fool's  cap  and  acting  the  part  of  the 
clown;  but  American  political  manoeuvres 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  wise,  "acci- 
dentally on  purpose."  There  is  more  than 
a  strong  probability  that  Mr.  Bryan  is 
acting  as  a  whipper-in  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lion German-Americans  in  the  country  for 
the  Democratic  party. 

The  World's  exposures  made  a  nine 
days'  sensation.  Yet  the  World's  expo- 
sures were  as  a  zephyr  is  to  a  tornado 
compared  to  what  is  being  suppressed  and 
may  yet  come,  if  the  German  propaganda 
forces  the  President  to  throw  open  to  the 
public,  what  is  now  being  smothered  and 
stifled  and  secreted  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Federal  Secret  Service  men  and 
Federal  attorneys  in  every  leading  port  in 
the  United  States  have  instructions  to 
wear  a  Maxim  silencer  and  motor  muffler 
as  to  German  activities — for  the  present. 
Please  note  the  qualifying  phrase — for 
the  present.  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  President  Wilson  does  not  want  his 
hand  forced.  The  first  reason  is  political, 
of  course.  Dumba  played  politics  behind 
Wilson's  back  with  Bryan;  and  Dumba 
was  fired  forthwith  without  ceremony. 
Yet  everybody  knows  Dumba's  little  game 
with  munition  factories  was  innocent  com- 
pared to  some  other  big  games  going  on 
sub  rosa  just  now.    Why  then  doesn't  the 


President  rip  the  lid  off,  and  let  the  pub- 
lic see? 

0  OLITICS  first — elections  are  coming 
*■  on ;  and  victory  is  with  the  Demo- 
crats before  the  vote,  if  they  do  not  blun- 
der meanwhile.  Wilson  is  going  to  let  the 
other  fellow  play  his  hand  first;  but  if, 
when  Congress  opens,  the  German  pro- 
pagandists play  the  cards  they  are  now 
bluffing,  the  President  will  promptly  call 
the  bluff — that  is  all!  Lansing  will  un- 
leash all  the  Secret  Service  and  Federal 
attorneys.  The  World's  exposures  were 
a  mere  fire-cracker  compared  to  the  bomb 
under  cover,  if  Wilson's  hand  is  forced. 
Wilson's  tactics  are  to  use  only  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  power  in  his  hand  and  to  hold 
the  ninety  per  cent,  in  reserve;  and  who 
shall  say  that  up  to  the  present  his  game 
has  not  been  wiser  than  that  of  the  fire- 
eaters? 

That  is  the  first  reason  the  lid  has  not 
been  ripped  off  German  propaganda — 
pure  politics;  the  fact  that  the  Middle 
West  is  almost  solidly  German-American. 

A  ND  now  for  the  second  reason.  There 
^~*-  is  a  point  here  which  Canadians  mis- 
understand as  to  the  American  view;  and 

1  want  to  put  it  clear.  I  know  Britons  who 
swear  there  shall  never  be  peace  till  Ber- 
lin is  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  British 
correspondents  have  written  back  from 
the  field  that  they  could  never  sleep  with- 
out bad  dreams  till  they  saw  Berlin  and 
Cologne  lying  devastated  as  Artois  and 
Rheims;  till  they  saw  Prussia  prone  as 
Belgium.  I  know  of  a  young  Scotch  cor- 
respondent for  a  Chicago  paper,  who  came 
back  with  such  photographs  of  wounded 
Belgian  women  and  children  as  could  not 
be  shown  or  printed.  They  are  the  kind  of 
thing  that  explain  why  so  many  thousands 
of  young  Americans  are  rushing  to  enlist 
under  the  Allies,  or  to  work  with  the  Red 
Cross. 

But  the  points  missed  in  the  argument 
for  terrible  revenge  are — there  is  no  class 
of  men  of  American  or  British  blood  who 
could  stoop  to  the  crimes  perpetrated 
against  Belgians.  Convicts  might,  but 
only  a  small  proportion  of  them.  The 
other  point  ignored  is — the  war  has  been 
as  great  a  crime  against  the  mass  of  the 
German  people  as  against  the  Belgians. 
The  war  was  not  forced  by  the  German 
people  but  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  care- 
fully planned,  prepared  and  sprung  by 
just  two  classes  of  Germans — the  military 
caste  and  the  financiers,  who  hoped  by  a 
swift  coup  to  capture  Paris  and  exact  a 
huge  indemnity.  Both  hopes  have  been 
blasted  with  a  bitterness  to  the  Germans, 
which  can  never  be  appreciated  by  the 
outsider.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Ballin, 


the  head  of  the 
Hamburg -Ameri- 
can, talking  to  a 
Chicago  friend  de- 
clared— "Whether 
we  win  or  lose, 
Germany,  yes  all 
Europe,  is  ruined 
for  a  hundred 
years."  If  these 
are  the  senti- 
ments of  the  man, 
now  handling  the 
transportation  of  the  troops  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  one  can  guess  the  bitter 
views  of  the  Socialists.  Meantime,  the 
war  bill  piles  up,  and  piles  up,  and  piles 
up.  Germany  has  literally  pyramided  her 
issues  of  war  loans  without  security. 
When  the  bill  comes  to  be  paid,  either  the 
war,  loans  must  be  repudiated,  or  the  peo- 
ple assessed  seventy  per  cent,  of  their  in- 
comes— as  many  nations  in  Europe  were 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War — to  pay  the 
cost. 

Up  to  date  four  million  men  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  fight.  Unofficially  sev- 
eral of  the  commissioners  on  the  inter- 
national loan  frankly  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  it  might  take  five  years  to  get  to 
Berlin.  Multiply  the  four  million  lost 
lives  by  five — and  what  the  American  peo- 
ple ask  is  this — can  it  be  worth  that 
price? 

"But,"  says  your  Briton,  "are  we  going 
to  let  the  crime  of  Belgium  pass  unpun- 
ished?" 

Unpunished?  Let  Fate  hoot  the  words! 
Nothing  passes  unpunished  in  all  the 
scheme  of  life.  If  the  tenure  of  the  mili- 
tary caste  in  Germany  was  insecure  be- 
fore the  war.  what  will  it  be  when  fifteen 
or  twenty  billion  dollars  worth  of  debts  to 
the  German  people  are  left  unpaid,  or 
when  the  people  are  taxed  seventy  per 
cent,  of  their  incomes  to  pay?  The  mili- 
tary caste  were  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss 
before  the  war;  and  after  the  war,  they 
will  dangle  above  it.  Say  the  American 
people — "Let  Germany  who  has  sinned  and 
will  have  to  suffer  for  that  sin  administer 
the  punishment  to  her  ruling  caste.  The 
mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly  but  surely. 
Drive  Germany  back  in  on  her  own  bounds 
and  leave  her  to  the  gods!" 

And  so  Wilson's  second  reason  for  not 
exposing  the  inner  workings  of  the  Ger- 
man propaganda,  unless  forced  to  do  so, 
is  found  in  this  viewpoint.  America  hopes 
for  peace  as  soon  as  the  fangs  of  Teutonic 
aggression  have  been  drawn. 

And  yet,  if  the  present  workings  of  the 
German  propaganda  go  ahead  and  pro- 
German  versus  pro- Ally  is  forced  as  the 
campaign  issue  for  1916,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Congress,  which  opens 
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in  December,  may  force  Wilson's  hand  to 
expose  the  whole  subterranean  network  of 
deviltries  and  intrigue  and  crime.  Per- 
sonally, I  know  that  some  of  the  Federal 
attorneys  working  on  the  cases,  who  are 
Wilson's  and  Lansing's  closest  advisers, 
are  urging  them  to  rip  the  lid  off  and  as 
a  means  of  putting  a  sudden  stop  on  the 
underground  working,  to  throw  every- 
thing into  a  flare  of  publicity. 

i 

■\^7"HAT  sort  of  underground  workings 
'  '  do  I  mean  by  this  German  propa- 
ganda? Necessarily,  the  facts  given  are 
fragmentary;  for  the  only  agency  author- 
ized to  trace  the  thing  up  in  the  United 
States — namely,  the  Secret  Service — has 
been  very  carefully  muzzled.  What  I 
know  I  have  stumbled  on  tracing  up  the 
story  of  war  orders  all  over  the  country 
for  an  American  publication.  Sometimes 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  up  the  under- 
ground wire  by  swapping  facts  with  the 
Secret  Service.  Other  times,  I  have  come 
to  a  blank  wall  where  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  ordered,  "Hush." 

The  beginning  of  the  propaganda  was 
last  year— Culture  with  a  K.  Babies  were 
bayoneted  in  Belgium  and  naked  women 
pinioned  to  the  ground  with  swords 
through  their  thighs  for  the  sake  of  Cul- 
ture with  a  K — to  keep  Slav  barbarians 
from  swamping  Europe,  to  evangelize  the 
world  with  German  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness.  This  kind  of  thing  literally 
deluged  the  American  press — I  mean  the 
Culture  with  a  K,  not  the  pictures  of 
babies  in  bayonets — from  August  of  1914 
to  the  torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  in  the 
spring  of  1915.  This  mendacious  pro- 
paganda was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected.  A 
cornered  criminal  usually  defends  him- 
self; and  the  worst  crimes  of  humanity 
have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  love 
and  religion.  Only  the  German's  religion 
is  the  State,  and  his  love  the  Fatherland; 
and  when  American  correspondent  after 
American  correspondent  came  back  with 
word  that  they  had  carefully  searched 
for  definite  cases  of  atrocities  and  could 
not  find  proof  of  one,  it  was  natural  that 
the  German-American  loving  his  Father- 
land, should  deny  the  atrocities  and  take 
up  the  evangel  of  Culture  with  a  K  as  an 
excuse  for  the  war. 

Were  the  American  correspondents 
"subsidized?"  No,  but  they  were  "per- 
sonally conducted,"  which   was   craftier. 


When  you  are  entertained  royally  by  a 
perfect  host  and  personally  conducted  to 
the  firing  line  in  his  motor  car,  you  don't 
see  the  skeleton  in  the  national  family 
closet.  Your  host  is  not  the  man  to  com- 
mit atrocities,  and  while  you  are  under 
his  wing,  you  don't  see  any.  There  is  a 
noblesse  oblige,  when  you  have  been  the 
guest  of  a  splendid  nation.  That  is  the 
sole  explanation  of  multitudes  of  Ameri- 
can correspondents  sending  back  word 
there  were  no  atrocities. 

Not  a  little  confusion,  however,  was 
created  when  these  American  correspon- 
dents came  home.  Belgian  refugees  were 
arriving.  They  were  being  treated  in  Am- 
erican hospitals  for  atrocities.  Naturally, 
the  cases  did  not  go  into  the  press.  This 
was  not  another  case  of  "subsidy."  It  was 
the  noblesse  oblige  of  the  newspaper  men 
to  women  and  girls,  who  had  suffered  un- 
speakable woes  at  the  hand  of  drunken 
victors  who  represented  Culture  with  a 
K;  but  it  put  a  sudden  silence  on  the  "no 
atrocity"  campaign.  Then  the  Red  Cross 
nurses  began  to  send  back  reports.  They 
were  of  a  sort  that  sent  young  Americans 
across  to  enlist  with  the  Allies.  Long  be- 
fore the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  silent  senti- 
ment had  grown  to  such  white  heat  in  the 
United  States  that  if  the  press  had  been 
subsidized  by  all  the  gold  of  Germany  it 
could  not  have  dished  up  any  more  "no 
atrocity"  talk. 

"I  think  at  this  stage  the  attitude  of  the 
public  mind  here  was  in  all  charity — 
yes —  there  had  been  atrocities;  but  they 
were  the  atrocities  of  the  individual 
drunken  soldier  and  not  of  the  nation. 
Then,  irony  of  ironies — Fate  confounds 
our  dearest  follies  and  delusions —  the 
Lusitania  was  torpedoed.  Atrocities  be- 
came a  national  crime.  The  finest  spun 
sophistries  could  not  conceal  the  issue  or 
confuse  it. 

German  propaganda  had  meanwhile 
taken  another  switch.  After  the  Lusi- 
tania sank,  you  didn't  hear  so  much  about 
Culture  with  a  K — Culture  with  a  K  got 
kicked  off  the  arena. 

The  German-American  was  now  yelling 
his  head  off  about  the  crime — save  the 
mark — of  shipping  munitions  to  the 
Allies.  The  billion-dollar  war  order  con- 
tracts were  "blood  money."  Ostensibly, 
the  submarine  warfare  was  to  prevent 
munitions  going  to  the  Allies.  In  reality, 
it  was  to  compel  the  United  States  to  pry 


off  the  blockade,  which  England  had  es- 
tablished. 

This  era  covered  from  April  to  July. 
The  Welkin  rang  with  "the  crime  of  blood 
money."  How  dare  Uncle  Sam  pocket  the 
profits  of  death?  I  said  that  the  worst 
crimes  of  history  had  been  committed  in 
the.  name  of  love  and  religion.  I  might 
add  that  excuses  for  crime  are  usually 
fluent  in  reproaches  against  the  victim. 
When  you  hear  a  man  or  a  nation  couch 
its  fluent  hypocrisies  in  terms  of  holy 
grief,  look  out  for  your  pocket-book  and  a 
bludgeon  in  the  dark.  Having  bayoneted 
babies,  and  outraged  women,  and  sunk 
the  Lusitania,  the  German  propaganda 
now  took  on  the  aggrieved  tone  of  the 
martyr.  Uncle  Sam,  it  was,  who  was 
the  red-handed  monster,  wallowing  in  un- 
holy blood  money  for  munitions.  The  mil- 
lions of  relief  going  to  Belgium  were  not 
mentioned. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  people  at- 
tempt to  put  up  a  bluff;  for  in  the  end,  no 
one  is  bluffed  but  the  bluffer.  Germany 
really  believed  Uncle  Sam  was  growing 
rich  with  blood  money  in  munitions. 

Now  a  little  fact  is  a  horrible  thing  to 
prick  either  the  conscience  or  the  inflated 
balloon  of  a  bluffer.  At  the  very  time, 
Germany  was  making  the  welkin  ring 
with  protests  against  Uncle  Sam  for  sell- 
ing munitions  to  the  Allies,  Germany  was 
buying  in  the  United  States  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  its  ability,  picric  acid,  benzol,  car- 
bolic acid,  chlorine,  powder,  explosives, 
copper  disguised  as  toys,  rubber  hidden  in 
cotton  bales,  poison  gases  by  the  ton,  by 
the  car  load,  by  the  ship  load. 

This  was  up  to  August. 

TTOW  did  she  get  them  across?  If  you 
•*•  -l  knew  the  laxity  of  the  British 
Secret  Service  in  the  United  States  up  to 
August,  you  would  realize  that  any  fool 
could  have  put  contraband  across.  Much 
was  sent  by  Malmo,  Sweden.  In  spite  of 
British  control  of  Gibraltar,  much  went  in 
by  way  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  Greece, 
On  the  American  side,  British  cruisers 
were  evaded  by  false  ship  minifests,  by 
going  two  degrees  off  the  course,  by  ship- 
ping via  Argentina  or  Mexico. 

Now  Germany  had  as  perfect  a  right 
to  buy  munitions  in  the  United  States  as 
had  the  Allies.  She  had  as  perfect  a  right 
to  get  them  across  by  hook  or  crook;  but 
from  a  purely  national  point  of  view,  she 
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erred  by  writing  herself  down  in  hy- 
pocrisy as  well  as  infamy,  by  accusing 
Uncle  Sam  of  committing  a  crime  in  sell- 
ing munitions  to  the  Allies.  Why  was  it  a 
crime  to  sell  to  the  Allies  and  a  virtue  to 
sell  to  Germany? 

About  this  time  England  wakened  up 
and  changed  the  personnel  of  her  Secret 
Service  in  this  country.  Live  men  were 
sent  out.  Captain  Gaunt,  a  naval  attache, 
was  put  in  charge.  The  blockade  tight- 
ened. It  was  a  pretty  even  wager  that  not 
many  munitions  went  out  to  Germany  af- 
ter Captain  Gaunt  took  charge. 

ALSO  about  this  time,  the  German  pro- 
paganda took  on  a  bolder,  more  dar- 
ing intriguing  phase.  You  remember  a 
crack-brained  professor  tried  to  kill 
Morgan,  the  agent  for  the  Allies. 

Gompers  has  acknowledged  that  at  this 
time  he  was  urged  to  bring  about  strikes 
among  union  men  in  the  munition  fac- 
tories. Strikes  began  to  occur  all  over  the 
United  States  in  munition  factories. 
Guns  were  mysteriously  damaged  in  the 
factories.  There  is  a  funny  inside  story 
of  certain  steel  works  here.  Guns  that 
passed  test  on  the  proving  ground  re- 
fused to  act  on  Salisbury  Plains.  Motor 
trucks  delivered  at  the  docks  in  New 
York  were  found  to  have  had  their 
axles  sawed  across  in  an  almost  in- 
visible place.  They  would  run  all 
right  till  loaded,  then — smash !  Horses  in 
Cleveland  yards  died  from  prussic  acid 
poisoning.  Bombs  were  found  on  muni- 
tion ships  and  horse  ships  took  fire  out  at 
sea.  A  munition  train  of  thirty-nine  car 
loads  coming  down  the  tracks  of  a  Hudson 
load  was  deliberately  lost  and  delayed 
till  the  ship  had  sailed.  A  Secret  Service 
agent  told  me  that  a  yard  hand  was  paid 
$1,000  for  that  piece  of  work.  Longshore- 
men in  Brooklyn,  loading  munition  ships, 
went  on  strike. 

ONE  group  of  German  propagandists 
rented  a  cottage  in  the  woods  on  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  U.S.  arsenal  and  a 
spy  sailing  on  a  British  ship  slipped  past 
Secret  Service  vigilance  and  went  from 
England  to  the  continent  with  drawings 
on  his  person  of  every  Atlantic  fort.  An- 
other propagandist  gained  access  to  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  and  Washington 
army  and  navy  circles  by  showing  photo- 
graphs of  himself  with  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Militia  and  invitations  to 
houses  of  leading  Montreal  and  Ottawa 
families.  He  posed  as  an  inventor  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  alleged  he  had  made 
big  sales  to  the  Canadian  authorities. 
This  man  habitually  carries  on  his  per- 
son two  passports- — one  to  China — one  to 
Brazil;  and  he  lives  in  one  of  three  houses 
each  opening  to  the  other — very  con- 
venient for  quick  exit.  He  was  very  ac- 
tive at  Glen  Cove  before  the  attempt  on 
Morgan's  life.  He  was  one  of  the  men  in 
the  cottage,  who  made  drawings  of  the 
Hudson;  and  his  every  move  has  been 
shadowed  by  the  Secret  Service  for 
months.  Buffalo  is  one  of  his  frequent 
resorts ;  for  reasons  which  Canadians  may 
guess  for  themselves. 

Why  do  the  Secret  Service  men  not  nab 
and  expose  him?  because  under  the  old 
neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is 


very  hard  to  get  an  indictment  against 
such  a  man ;  and  because  it  is  wiser  some- 
times to  let  a  fool  or  a  knave  wind  him- 
self up  in  his  own  devices. 

At  the  very  time  Uncle  Sam  was  being 
told  that  it  was  "blood  money"  to  sell 
rifles  to  the  Allies,  some  of  the  condemned 
Krag  rifles  (355,000)  in  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  were  stolen  and  peddled  round 
New  York  for  sale  to  the  warring  nations. 
Wilson  put  his  foot  down  on  that.  A 
Swedish  woman  whose  initials  begin  with 
L  was  active  in  this. 

T  HAVE  previously  mentioned  how 
•*•  "mystery"  ships  had  loaded  with  fresh 
provisions  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
harbors  for  some  unknown  vessels  outside 
shore  limits.  At  this  very  time,  a  German 
group,  through  a  well-known  German 
actress  bought  a  long  stretch  of  shore 
front  in  Maine.  You  remember  how  Mont- 
real harbor  was  suddenly  declared  closed 
last  August  for  a  few  days.  Also,  how  the 
wireless  station  at  Sayville  was  suddenly 
seized  by  U.S.  authorities.  I  cannot  give 
the  source  of  my  authority.  Neither  can 
I  give  details;  but  at  this  time,  it  is  well 
known  the  German  propagandists  on  this 
side  were  expecting  four  submarines.  As 
far  as  I  can  gather,  they  did  not  come 
across;  or  if  they  did,  they  accomplished 
nothing;  for  Wilson  had  out-manoeuvred 
them  at  their  game.  Germany  had  modi- 
fied her  submarine  warfare;  and  Dumba 
was  told  to  go  home,  and  go  quick.  Poor, 
old  blundering  Dumba!  He  was  fumble- 
fingered — that  was  all.  There  are  nimbler 
fingers  than  his  at  work;  and  whether 
they  will  be  exposed  or  not  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  hand  that  the  German  pro- 
pagandists play  when  Congress  opens.  I 
may  add  from  very  first-hand  authority — 
that  the  mine  has  been  all  ready  laid  be- 
low them.   Whether  the  fuse  is  connected 
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to  blow  them  up  depends  on  their  own 
play. 

Another  point — get  it  clear — they  have 
not  been  "betrayed  by  British  gold" — as 
they  love  to  complain.  They  have  been  be- 
trayed and  are  now  being  betrayed  by  a 
Judas  in  their  own  ranks,  who  came  across 
voluntarily  with  offers  of  secret  informa- 
tion and  proofs.  These  proofs  are  now  in 
the  U.S.  State  Department's  hands.  They 
are  the  terrible  power  which  Wilson  can 
wield  if  forced.  It  would  be  a  surprise  to 
some  of  these  intriguing  groups  to  learn 
that  the  secretary  of  their  own  organiza- 
tion is  in  many  cases  an  agent  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service.  I  could  tell  a  curious  case 
of  this  going  on  right  now  in  St.  Louis  and 
New  York. 

'HpHE  latest  effort  of  the  German  pro- 
*-  pagandists  was  to  stop  the  big  inter- 
national loan  to  the  allies.  German  de- 
positors with  the  big  banks  not  only  pro- 
tested. They  threatened.  This  was  chief- 
ly in  the  Middle  West.  It  was  another  ex- 
ample of  the  sheer  fat-headed  stupidity  of 
the  propagandists.  While  the  Allies 
launched  this  loan,  the  Germans  were 
launching  another  loan  openly  advertised 
by  German  bankers  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  all  right  to  loan  money  to  Germany. 
It  was  a  crime  to  loan  it  to  the  Allies. 
Both  loans  have  been  enormously  sub- 
scribed to  all  through  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  believe  the  subscriptions  came 
from  hyphenated  sympathies.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve the  motives  were  trade  reasons.  The 
Middle  West  has  a  big  market  for  Middle 
West  farm  and  factory  products  in  Ger- 
many; so  the  Middle  West  subscribed  to 
the  German  loan.  The  whole  country  has 
a  two-billion-dollar-a-year  market  with 
the  Allies;  so  the  whole  country  sub- 
scribed to  the  Allies'  loan. 

Reference  to  the  German  propaganda 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of 
the  German  truth  societies.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Goddess  of  Truth  does  not  smile. 
She  must  needs  be  very  staunch  not  to 
turn  cynic  just  now.  These  truth  so- 
cieties are  self -organized  and  self-consti- 
tuted. I  looked  into  one.  I  asked  who  the 
officers  were.  I  was  shown  a  young  man, 
who  said  he  had  studied  truth  for  many 
years,  and  an  office  boy  and  a  sten- 
ographer. They  were  the  officers.  I  asked 
how  the  truth  sustained  itself;  for  how- 
ever airy  and  vague  and  tenuous  a  thing 
truth  may  have  become  since  the  war, 
office  rents  have  to  be  paid.  I  was  shown 
a  list  of  individual  subscribers  paying  in 
contributions  at  the  rate  of  $100  to  $75 
a  week,  to  combat  the  fearful  falsehoods 
of  the  Allies.  Verily — there  is  one  born 
every  minute;  and  any  fool  can  catch 
them  in  a  net.  As  an  old  mountaineer 
once  said  to  me:  "Don't  go  Up  in  the  moun- 
tains to  catch  trout!  Stay  right  in  the 
valley  and  catch  suckers!" 

And  what  has  all  this  German  propa- 
ganda, floated  at  a  cost  of  millions,  ac- 
complished? 

Nothing:  less  than  nothing. 

It  has  sickened  the  very  hearts  of  those 
who  love  the  German  people.  It  has 
alienated  every  neutral  sympathizer  in 
the  country.  It  has  almost  forced  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  play  a  hand  that  would  be 
the  finishing  blow  to  German  claims  for 
sympathy  in  this  country. 


In  the  House  of  Rimmon 


LOOKING  at  the  figures, 
Frank  Brandon  decided 
it   had    been    wise,   cer- 
tainly more  profitable,  had  he 
devoted    his    talents    to    the 
gentle    art    of    brickmaking 
rather  than  the  lean,  if  allegedly  learned, 
profession  of  the  law.    All  the  morning 
he  had  pondered  personal  finance,  to  the 
annoying    tinkle    of    his    telephone    bell. 
Congratulations  on  political  victories  pall 
somewhat  when  the  raucous  voice  of  the 
bill  collector  is  heard  in  the  land.     The 
day    before,    Brandon    had    been    elected 
Mayor  of  Fritwell,  hence  the  telephonic 
tintinnabulation.    Fighting  a  stiff  battle 
on  local  reform  issues,  he  had  routed  a 
machine  government  hitherto  regarded  as 
invincible.    Glorious  it  undoubtedly  was. 
The  papers  were  calling  him  David  and 
Leonidas  and  such  like,  according  to  the 
limitations   or  amplitude 
of  the  reporter's  educa- 
tion.   Still,   some  of  the 
sheen'    vanished    in     the 
chill     fog     of     domestic 
arithmetic.   Who  can  feel 
heroic  with   the   gasman 
at  the  door  with   a  bill 
and  a  frown,  and  funds 
at  zero? 

Brandon  was  young, 
clean,  and  rather  more 
clever,  perhaps,  than 
most  young  lawyers  and 
doctors  are  accused  of  be- 
ing, until  they  are  tried 
and  acquitted.  Still,  the 
path  to  financial  success 
was  like  the  famous  rocky 
road  to  Dublin,  or  the 
still  more  renowned  one 
that  runs  to  Tipperary. 
It  often  struck  him  as 
odd  that  the  clients  who 
discovered  him  were  al- 
most invariably,  the  empty-pocketed 
ones.  Fat,  plump  litigants  apparently 
were  blind  as  moles.  He  saw  men  whose 
standing  at  Varsity  and  Law  School  had 
been  far  inferior  to  his  own,  and  whose 
success  at  the  Bar  examinations  had  been 
one  of  the  mysteries  that  enshroud  those 
ordeals,  blossom  forth  into  lucrative  busi- 
ness. He  went  afoot,  while  they  rode  in 
resplendent  cars.  He  pleaded  in  small 
court  cases,  while  they,  in  some  instances, 
sat  on  the  bench  clothed  in  an  air  of  pro- 
fundity that  Mansfield  could  not  have 
assumed.  What  hurt  Brandon  most,  their 
wives  had  fine  houses  and  servants, 
dressed  well,  lived  luxuriously  while  Mary 
Brandon,  his  wife,  had  to  put  up  with  a 
small  cottage  in  a  rather  shabby  suburb, 
do  her  own  housework,  and  count  nickels 
more  carefully  than  they  did  five-dollar 
bills.  She  never  complained  that  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  refined  surround- 
ings and  unused  to  menial  work.  It  is  the 
other  kind  that  laments,  not  the  thor- 
oughbred. She  had  a  pretty  theory  that 
roughing  it  is  the  inevitable  prelude  to 
brilliant  success.  Not  in  vain  had  she  read 
the  biographies  of  the  world's  great  men. 
After  all,  a  sane  optimism  is  the  most 
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satisfactory  of  springs  to  ease  the  jarring 
when  the  road  is  bumpy. 

T^VERYBODY  did  not  seem  to  regard 
-*— '  the  prelude  as  at  all  necessary.  Sil- 
verlock,  boss  of  the  machine  Frank  had 
put  out  of  gear,  for  one.  The  tough  old 
warrior,  whose  bluff,  astute,  and  thor- 
oughly corrupt  generalship  was  of  more 
than  local  fame,  had  stopped  the  victor 
the  night  before  to  shake  hands. 

"You  trimmed  us,  my  boy,"  he  said  with 
a  frankness  that  made  him  not  disliked  by 
his  enemies.  "Trimmed  us  to  the  King's 
taste,  and  that  counts:  but  where  is  it 
going  to  land  you?  Cranks  and  kickers, 
old  women  in  and  out  of  petticoats,  are 
the  devil  of  a  team  to  drive.  What's  there 
to  it?  You're  a  young  lawyer,  and  can 
handle,  I  guess,  quite  a  bit  more  business 
than  you  get.  How  many  dollars  a  year 
will  your  grouch  mob  bring  you?  They'd 
throw  fits  if  they  thought  you  were  mak- 
ing a  dollar  out  of  them.  They  think  you 
can  live  on  wind  and  glory.  Now  we  take 
care  of  our  boys,  and  the  more  they  make, 
the  better  we  like  it.  We're  the  folks  who 
can  do  it.  The  corporations  and  the  money 
interests  are  with   us,  and   its  only  the 


outs  who  want  to  be  ins  who 
kick.    You  should  be  with  us, 
Frank,  instead  of  with  that 
mouldy,  moth-eaten  bunch.    I 
knew  your  wife  when  she  was 
a   baby,  and  her  father  and 
grandfather      before 
her.     She's   much    too 
fine  a  girl  to  have  to 
worry  where  the  next 
dress  and  coat  for  the 
baby  are  to  come  from. 
I'm  not  trying  to  get 
at     you,     I     know     I 
couldn't,  or  maybe  I'd 
have   a   shot,   but  re- 
member, 
Frank,  a  man's 
got  to  look  af- 
ter  himself   in 
this  world.    If 
he    doesn't, 
there     are 
precious      few 
reformers 
who'll  do  it  for 
him." 

AS  he  now 
examined 
the  figures,  Sil- 
verlock's  words 
came  back.  He 
owed  over  a 
thousand  dol- 
lars, and  his 
passbook 
showed  less 
than  a  hun- 
dred. Most  of 
the  debts  were 
not  urgent  but 
one  bothered 
him.  It  was 
listed,  "Mallin- 
son.  Note  of  Hand.  $250."  He  had  been 
hard  pressed  for  money  when  the  baby 
was  born  and  Mallinson,  a  wealthy  real- 
estate  man,  who  had  known  of  his  diffi- 
culties, had  offered  to  accommodate  him. 
At  the  time  Brandon  did  not  know  a  great 
deal  of  the  man,  their  acquaintance  being 
purely  a  business  one.  Later  he  learned 
that  his  creditor  was  an  inside  member  of 
a  clique  interested  in  objects  he,  Brandon, 
was  politically  opposed  to.  The  note  had 
been  renewed  once,  but  the  state  of  their 
political  relations  made  further  extension 
improbable.  He  was  thinking  the  matter 
out,  when  Mallinson  himself  entered. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Brandon.  "I  was  just 
figuring  out  that  note." 

"Glad  you  were,"  was  the  reply.  "What 
about  it?" 

"Money's  confoundedly  tight,"  observed 
Frank. 

"Has  been,  seemingly,  ever  since  I  lent 
it  to  you,"  responded  the  other,  offensive- 
ly. "However,  if  you  take  care  of  it,  it 
will  please  me.  I  should  not  like  it  to  go 
to  protest." 

The  ultimatum  was  unmistakable,  and 
with  a  nod,  the  visitor  departed.  The  day 
wore    away   cheerlessly,    clouded    by    the 
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obligation  to  be  met  on  the  morrow.  Bor- 
rowing he  hated,  but  perhaps  he  could 
manage  it  among  friends  at  home.  He 
would  have  to  try,  at  any  rate;  and  the 
ordeal  was  not  alluring.  Five  o'clock 
came,  and  he  was  about  to  leave  the  office 
for  the  night,  when  the  postman  arrived. 
There  was  one  letter,  a  long,  blue,  sealed 
envelope.  He  slit  it  open  curiously,  and 
from  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  five  one-hun- 
dred-dollar bills  fell  to  the  desk.  Apart 
from  the  typewritten  address  there  was 
no  distinguishable  mark  within  or  with- 
out the  envelope.  He  spread  the  bills  on 
the  desk  and  looked  at  them.  It  was  a  long 
time  since  he  had  seen  so  much  money  in 
the  lump.  There  was  a  wonderfully  se- 
ductive attractiveness  about  the  clean,  un- 
used, crisp  bills.  Where  had  they  come 
from?  Perhaps  some  political  sym- 
pathizer. He  laughed  as  he  recalled  Sil- 
verlock's  opinion  of  his  party.  At  last  he 
slipped  the  money  into  the  envelope,  put 
the  whole  into  his  pocket  and  went  home. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  bulwark  of  con- 
fidence the  mere  possession  of  a  fat  pocket- 
book  furnishes.  Brandon  felt  ten  times 
the  man  he  had  been  when  he  had  faced 
Mallinson.  There  is  no  humiliation  more 
exacting  than  debt. 

T>  Y  the  time  he  reached  home  he  was  in 
-L*  excellent  spirits.  He  would  say  noth- 
ing to  Mary  about  it  he  decided;  she  had 
troubles  of  her  own  with  home  manage- 
ment. She  was  waiting  for  him  at  the 
door.  The  house  looked  very  bright  and 
cheery,  and  Mary  was  dressed  with  the 
care  and  taste  that  always  distinguished 
her.  He  wondered  how  she  did  it  on  so 
little.  After  he  had  seen  the  boy  in  his 
cot,  they  sat  down  cosily  to  the  pleasant- 
est  meal  of  the  day.  Dinner  over,  the 
Mayor  helped  the  Mayoress  to  wash  the 
dishes,  then,  they  settled  down,  he  with 
pipe,  she  with  sewing,  for  a  Darby  and 
Joan  evening.  It  was  not  to  be,  however; 
for,  before  his  pipe  was  fairly  going,  a 
telephone  call  came.  The  Harringtons, 
neighbors,  would  like  him  to  step  across 
if  he  did  not  mind.  Mrs.  Harrington  was 
ill  and  they  had  some  urgent  business  they 
wished  him  to  look  after.  Mind?  The  roll 
in  his  pocket  was  not  so  large  that  he  hated 
to  increase  it.  When  he  returned  he  had 
cheerful  news  for  Mary.  The  Harring- 
tons were  involved  in  a  most  glorious 
scrap  about  the  division  of  a  great  estate, 
and  had  retained  him.  Heaven  be  praised! 
The  bolts  on  the  world's  money  chest 
were  "giving"  the  least  bit.  He  sat  down 
and  began  to  take  his  shoes  off.  He  would 
have  his  pipe  at  last.  Harrington  was  a 
fine  fellow,  but  his  cigars  might  be  good 
for  asthma.  Then  he  paused,  thought  for 
a  minute  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  started  to 
lace  the  shoes  up  again. 

"I  forgot,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  see  Judge 
Wilcox.  I  telephoned  from  the  office  and 
he  expects  me.  I  shall  not  be  long,  honey 
girl." 

IT  was  eleven  when  he  got  back  from  the 
judge's  house.  He  was  thoughtful  and 
quieter  than  usual.  Mary  was  still  sew- 
ing, and  she  noted  his  abstraction.  It  had 
been  very  evident  lately.  He  had  a  way  of 
stopping  short  in  whatever  he  was  doing, 
and  settling  a  mental  problem,  to  her 
great  amusement.  Now  he  lit  a  match,  let 


it  burn  down  to  his  fingers,  repeating  ihe 
process  several  times,  till  she  got  up 
laughing  and  took  the  box  away  from 
him. 

"You  shall  not  cremate  my  husband," 
she  said,  perching  on  his  knee  and 
ruffling  up  his  hair.  "We  are  very  solemn 
to-night,  Mr.  Mayor." 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  he  smiled  ab- 
sently. 

"Well  don't,"  she  replied.  "Keep  union 
hours.  I'd  offer  you  a  penny  if  I  had  one, 
I  haven't.    I'm  broke." 

He  wondered  if  he  should  say  anything 
about  the  five  bills.  Better  not,  perhaps. 
He  had  never  told  her  of  his  debt  to 
Mallinson. 

"Any  nice,  rich,  fidgety  clients  at  the 
office  to-day?"  she  asked. 

"Too  busy  answering  calls  to  think 
even  of  clients,"  he  replied.  "I  could  have 
torn  myself  away  from  the  flatterers  had 
a  really,  meaty  victim  appeared.  I'll  have 
to  put  a  barker  in  front  of  the  building 
to  attract  the  plutocrat's  attention  to  the 
legal  wonder   rusticating  upstairs." 

"And  how  stands  the  exchequer?"  she 
asked  a  little  nervously. 

"Slight  upward  tendency,"  he  laughed. 
"I'm  really  quite  touchable." 

"I  hate  to  bother  you,  Frank,"  she  said, 
"but  Mr.  Morgan,  the  grocer,  called  to- 
day. He  was  as  nice  and  polite  as  pos- 
sible, but  he's  hard  up  too.  He  has  been 
most  obliging,  but  he  would  like  a  little 
on  account,  if  quite  convenient." 

"How  much  do  we  owe  him?"  he  asked. 
"Tell  me  the  worst." 

"Forty-three  dollars,  but  that's  for 
nearly  two  months,"  she  replied.  "It  does 
climb  up  so  horribly." 

"What  a  wonderful  manager  you  are, 
Mary,"  he  said.  "How  on  earth  do  you 
do  it?  The  prettiest  wife,  the  brainiest, 
and  the  finest  little  housekeeper  and 
mother  in  the  whole  Province,  and  all  in- 
side five  feet  three  and  this  little  waist. 
Whistle  the  cheque  book  out  of  its  ken- 
nel, honey,  I  can't  let  you  go." 

"You  really  can  give  him  something?" 
she  said,  freeing  herself,  and  fetching  the 
book. 

"What!  the  whole  amount?"  And  she 
danced  round  the  room  waving  the  pink 
slip  aloft. 

"And  what  was  there  you  were  saying 
about  a  winter  dress  and  hat?"  he  asked. 
"Then-  there's  the  coat  and  other  rig  for 
his  Nibs  in  the  cot." 

"Surely,  you  silly  boy,  I  can  talk  about 
things  without  expecting  to  get  them?" 
she  replied.  "I  shall  not  want  one  single 
thing  this  winter,  but  when  you  are  rich 
enough,  there  is  the  dearest  little  warm 
coat  and  hood  for  baby.  It  will  cost  fifteen 
dollars,  though." 

"And  the  winter  dress  and  hat?"  he  de- 
manded. 

"But ,"  she  began. 

"But  me  no  buts,  madame,"  he  inter- 
rupted. "The  winter  dress,  also  the  hat, 
or  I'll  take  that  cheque  for  nice  Mr.  Mor- 
gan back,  and  he  can  stew  for  it." 

"But  really,  Frank,  can  you  afford  it?" 
she  asked,  searchingly. 

"You  bet  I'm  going  to,"  he  replied. 

"They'll  cost  nearly  forty-five  dollars," 
she  said,  bending  over  his  shoulder.  "A 
hundred,  Frank!"  she  gasped,  rescuing 
the  cheque  from  the  coils  of  her  hair. 


"Now,  Mrs.  Brandon,  just  listen  to 
me,"  he  admonished.  "To-morrow  you  go 
downtown,  buy  the  baby's  things,  ind  the 
dress  and  hat.  No  cheaper,  just  as  good 
stuff,  but  the  dress,  the  whole  dress,  and 
nothing  but  that  particular  dress.  You 
need  other  things  beside,  and  that  hun- 
dred's got  to  be  spent  on  you  and  the  kid- 
die to  the  last  dime.  You  can't  think, 
Mary,  how  good  it  is  to  be  able  to  give 
you  things  even  in  this  little  way.  I'd 
like  to  ransack  the  city  and  find  the  daint- 
est  and  finest  to  put  on  you,  and  then  I'd 
want  you  back  again  in  the  pretty  plain 
things  just  as  you  are  now,  you  poor  man's 
jewel." 

She  laughed  happily,  and  the  clock  tick- 
ed away  the  midnight  hour,  but  the  world 
was  very  young  and  sweet  and  sunshiny. 

TN  the  morning,  Brandon  deposited  the 
*■  five  hundred  at  his  bank  and  took  up 
Mallinson's  note.  He  fancied  the  receiv- 
ing teller  glanced  at  him  rather  oddly  as 
he  ran  the  bills  over.  It.  occurred  to 
Frank  that  the  man  was  Mallinson's 
brother-in-law.  Still  the  young  lawyer 
was  not  accustomed  to  deposit  such  sums. 
Strangely  enough,  from  that  day  the 
tide  of  business  seemed  to  turn.  It  may 
have  been  coincidence  that  the  change 
took  place  so  soon  after  his  public  triumph. 
Possibly  victory  had  roused  the  public  to 
a  realization  of  his  existence.  He  had 
been  striving,  like  a  man  with  shoulder  to 
a  mired  wagon,  to  move  forward,  and  the 
harder  he  tried  the  deeper  it  sank.  Then, 
when  the  task  seemed  almost  hopeless,  the 
mud  became  firm  road,  the  wagon  stirred, 
moved  an  inch,  and  then  began  to  run 
forward  at  an  ever  quickening  pace.  His 
abilities  were  not  unknown  within  a  lim- 
ited but  influential  circle,  and  back  of  this 
was  a  sound  bit  of  work,  directly  insigni- 
ficant, but  which  had  shown  his  class.  A 
small  case  involving  mining  rights  had 
come  into  his  office.  He  fought  it  with  the 
energy  of  the  belligerent  youngster  over 
his  ewe  lamb  job,  against  a  leading  ex- 
pert; and  he  won.  He  got  no  money  out 
of  it.  But  the  work  counted  and,  when 
the  big  corporation  he  had  defeated  lock- 
ed horns  later  with  a  powerful  rival  or- 
ganization, they  remembered  Brandon, 
and  retained  him  as  junior.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  upward  movement. 
There  was  no  frenzied  rush  for  his  ser- 
vices ;  but  he  was  a  comer,  and  good  class 
practice  began  to  flow  towards  him. 

'T^HREE  months  passed  and  one  after- 
■*■  noon  another  blue  envelope  arrived 
at  the  office.  Again,  five  crisp  new  hun- 
dred dollar  bills  dropped  out  of  the  blank 
sheet  of  paper.  This  time  Brandon  did 
not  meditate  long  over  them.  Money  was 
not  quite  as  scarce  as  it  had  been.  A  day 
or  two  later  one  of  his  closest  political 
friends  dropped  in. 

"I've  got  news,  Frank,"  he  said.  "Fagan 
is  opening  up  the  'Snuggery.'  Nothing  as 
yet  but  a  small  game  or  two,  but  on  Mon- 
day the  Horse  Pool  Room  and  the  entire 
gambling  shebang  are  to  be  in  full  blast 
again." 

"That  so?"  said  Brandon.  "Let  'em  open. 
We'll  put  the  lid  on  so  tight  there  will  be 
nothing  left  under  but  a  big,  dirty  grease 
spot." 
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The  "Snuggery"  had  for  years  been 
one  of  the  main  issues  in  Fritwell  local 
politics.  The  crucial  question  was  not 
whether  one  were  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
but  an  open  or  shut  "Snuggery"  man. 
The  place  ran  most  kinds  of  gambling 
games,  and  was  headquarters  for  most  of 
the  political  rascality  of  the  vicinity.  In 
full  blast  it  did  an  enormously  successful 
trade,  and  had  developed  for  its  protec- 
tion an  elaborate  system  of  corruptior, 
under  the  guise  of  open-handed  generosity, 
that  almost  paralyzed  efforts  to  combat  it. 
It  contributed  largely  to  political  cam- 
paign funds,  retained  many  of  the  lead- 
ing legal  practitioners,  had  its  secret  pay- 
roll of  political  satellites  and  office  hold- 
ers. Any  man  who  could  make  himself  a 
nuisance  to  the  "Snuggery"  had  a  talent 
that  could  be  cashed  at  sight,  and  per- 
haps the  most  obnoxious  of  the  grafters 
were  those  who  professed  reform  in  or- 
der to  bleed  Fagan  the  more  effectively. 


ant  to  me.  On  the  quiet,  I  own  the  'Snug- 
gery' Block.  Between  us,  and  on  the  level, 
Brandon,  what  is  it,  bluff  or  business?" 

The  man's  effrontery  amused  Frank, 
but  he  answered  quietly: 

"I  think  you  can  put  it  down  as  busi- 
ness." 

"Then  you've  got  the  job  of  your  life  on 
your  hands,"  said  Mallinson. 

"And  I  never  felt  better  able  to  tackle 
it,"  answered  Brandon. 

"Maybe  you  don't  know  how  deep  and 
wide  the  thing  goes,  or  who  you  may  be 
hurting,"  continued  Mallinson.  "I'm  quite 
candid.  With  ordinary  tenants  I  might 
get  a  couple  of  thousands  a  year  for  my 
block.     From  the  'Sunggery'  folks  I  get 

■  well,  a  whole  lot  more.    You  don't 

know  where  you  stand,  Brandon.  The 
police  are  against  you,  sub  rosa,  and  you 
can't  count  on  your  council's  backing.  The 
blue  envelope  goes  into  quite  a  lot  of 
"homes  round   Fritwell." 


"I  leave  the  money  with  the  treasurer,  awaiting  claimant,"   he   said.     And   he  tossed   the   package  to  the  table. 


Its  pensioners  were  listed  from  hundred? 
a  month  to  a  beggarly  fiver  flung  con- 
temptuously to  a  puny  grafter. 

Since  Brandon's  victory  the  place  had 
been  discreetly  closed,  but  now  the  syn- 
dicate running  it  under  Fagan  determined 
to  get  to  work  again. 

'""pHE  Friday  before  the  day  named  for 
•1  resuming  operations,  a  reporter 
from  the  Meteor  interviewed  the  young 
Mayor  to  find  where  he  stood.  He  learned 
it  with  no  uncertainty,  and  published  the 
story.  The  fight  was  on.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  Mallinson  called  to  see  the 
Mayor.  He  was  greatly  excited,  and  found 
it  difficult  to  start  the  subject  uppermost 
in  his  mind.   At  last  it  came  out. 

"I've  been  reading  that  interview  with 
you  in  the  Meteor,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to 
see  you  about  it  as  the  matter  is  import- 


"The  blue  envelope?"  repeated  Frank, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  the  other.  Mallin- 
son nodded,  a  cynical  grin  on  his  face. 

"I  guess  you've  heard  of  it.  Quite  a 
charitable  institution,"  he  said. 

Brandon's  fingers  drummed  the  desk  un- 
easily. Mallinson  got  up  went  to  the  door, 
peeped  out,  then  came  back. 

"Tell  you  what  the  scheme  is,"  he  said 
in  lowered  voice.  "Fagan's  wise  and  he's 
a  sport.  He'll  work  in  with  you  all  right. 
He  understands  all  about  that  interview. 
You've  got  to  make  your  play,  and  he'll 
back  you  up,  never  fear.  He  won't  open 
Monday,  and  it  can  go  out  you've  trimmed 
him.  That'll  put  you  right  with  your 
crowd  as  a  little  tin  conquering  hero. 
Later,  when  things  tone  down,  he'll  break 
in  quietly  and,  if  the  public  kicks,  you  can 
put  it  up  to  the  police,  and  their  hides  are 
tough." 


"As  you  seem  to  be  Fagan's  messenger 
you  may  as  well  take  my  answer,"  replied 
Brandon.  "Tell  him  that  he'll  be  wise  not 
to  open  Monday,  and  he'd  better  stick  to 
wisdom's  way.  Just  as  soon  as  he  starts 
up  at  the  'Snuggery,'  or  elsewhere  in  this 
town,  the  lid  will  drop  so  quickly  and 
heavily  he'll  not  know  for  a  bit  what 
struck  him." 

"Oh  come  off,  Brandon,"  responded 
Mallinson  impatiently.  "We  know  all 
about  it,  and  Fagan's  a  bad  man  to  fool 
with.  He's  put  many  little  reformers 
down  and  out.  Some  he  bought  up  and 
scrapped,  some  he  trapped,  and  others  he 
just  plain  broke." 

"I  don't  figure  on  him  doing  any  of  the 
three  to  me,"  said  Brandon. 

"Well,  don't  push  him  too  far,  then," 
threatened  the  other. 

"I  don't  know  how  far  that  is,"  was  the 
reply,"  but  as  long  as  it  lands  him  outside 
the  city  limits,  it'll  suit  me." 

"What  did  you 
take  his  money  for, 
then?"  snarled  the 
angry  man. 

"What  money?" 
demanded  Brandon, 
swinging  on  his 
chair  slowly. 

"Innocent,  eh!" 
sneered  the  other. 
"Where  did  the 
money  come  from 
to  pay  that  note  of 
mine?  When  I 
called  that  morning 
you  didn't  know 
where  to  raise  a 
dollar.  Then  the 
blue  envelope  came 
in  the  nick  of  time 
with  the  five  hun- 
dred. The  bills 
were  marked,  and 
have  been  identi- 
fied. We  made  sure 
of  that  when  you 
paid  them  into  your 
account.  We've  got 
you,  Brandon,  dead 
to  rights,  and  you'll 
come  to  heel  or 
walk  the  plank 
without  any  more 
fooling." 

Frank  did  not 
answer,  and  Mallinson  sat  watching  his 
face  with  malicious  glee. 

"It's  up  to  you  now,"  continued  the 
man.  "Fagan  opens  next  week,  not  on 
Monday,  but  a  few  days  later.  You  sit 
tight  and  no  harm's  done.  I  guess  the 
blue  envelope  will  continue  to  come  round. 
There's  nothing  small  about  Dick  Fagan ; 
but  try  any  double  cross  work  and  the 
story  comes  out."  He  rose  to  go  and 
Frank  got  up  with  him.  ' 

"The  world  will  know  if  you  play  any 
pranks,"  Mallinson  continued  at  the  door. 
"It  will  know  about  the  two-fifty  that 
went  to  pay  my  note,  the  forty  odd  that 
paid  the  store  bill  you  owed,  and  the 
hundred    of    Fagan's    that   bought   your 

wife's  dress  and  kid's  clothes " 

"Smash!"      The   drive   came    straight 
from  the  shoulder   full   on    the  sneering 
Continued  on  Page  86. 
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MUSIC  and  war  have  been  mixed  up 
from  the  year  one  and  centuries 
before  it.  In  the  old  days  there 
never  was  a  real  war  without  trumpets 
and  timbrels  and  tocsins.  In  most  modern 
wars  of  the  British  Empire  the  bagpipes 
have  always  been  more  useful  in  certain 
emergencies  than  rifles  or  artillery. 
Musicians  themselves,  who  create  the 
harmonies  of  the  world,  have  always  been 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  war  even  down 
to  our  own  day  and  place  of  living. 

Yet  here  is  the  greatest  war  of  all  time, 
starting  as  any  sane  person  knows  right  in 
the  two  chief  music  centres  of  the  world, 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  petering  out  to  a  grim, 
musicless  struggle  that  up  to  the  present 
has  inspired  no  composer  to  write,  and 
has  even  made  the  mouth-organ  in  the 
trenches  take  the  place  of  the  regimental 
band. 

Had  the  German  war-makers  been  first- 
class  show-men  they  would  have  seen  to 


Mine.  Anna  Pavlowa,  the  Russian  premiere  dan- 
seuse,  who  has  been  touring  in  the  interests  of  the 
Red    Cross. 

— Photo,    copyright,   Underwood   &    Underwood. 


it  that  Kultur   when  he  started   on   the 
rampage  had  miles  of  great  bands,  sym- 
phony orchestras  mounted  on  motor-cars, 
legions  of  trumpeters  on  horseback  and  a 
great  motor-chariot  surmounted  by  con- 
quering    effigies     of     Wagner,     Strauss, 
Schoenberg,  and  the  Kaiser.    The  grand 
parade    should    have    started    from    the 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin  amid  the 
blare    of    ten    thousand    instru- 
ments and  the  bombardment  of 
titanic  drums. 

In    Frederick    Palmer's    vivid 
description  of  the  German  host 
marching  through  Brussels,  Au- 
gust, 1914,  we  are  told  that  the 
Germans  sang  by  the  thousands 
as    they    marched.     And    there 
were  great  bands  in  that  grand 
circus  parade  of  the  German  army,  even 
at  the  fall  of  Antwerp  into  which  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  Germans  suggested 
the  seven-days'  march  of  the  horn-players 
that  caused  the  tumbling  of  the 
walls  of  Jericho.   That  was  all  in 
the  beginning.    The  music,  even 
the  rhythm,  has  gone  out  of  war. 
Trenches   and    siege   guns   have 
made  a  musical  war  impossible. 


T_T  OWEVER,  nothing  in  civili- 
-1  *■  zation  has  been  quite  so 
powerfully  affected  by  this  war 
as  music.  A  year  ago  the  world 
that  buys  and  sells  and  creates 
music  was  clean  topsy-turvy  over 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Since  mod- 
ern music  emerged  from  its 
cradle  under  old  Bach  in  Ger- 
many and  Palestrina  in  Italy, 
there  has  never  been  such  a  dras- 
tic upheaval  among  music  mak- 
ers. The  war  began  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  music  vacation,  when 
most  of  the  artists  under  con- 
tract to  amuse  America  were 
right  in  the  war  zone.  Men  and 
women,  as  well  or  better  known 
in  America  than  in  Europe,  sud- 
denly found  themselves  cut  off 
from  their  customary  circuits. 

Several   Canadian   music   stu- 
dents were  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria.    Some    of    them    are    still 
there — interned;     at    least    two 
from  Toronto,  native  Canadians, 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Enoch  MacMil- 
lan,  a  clever  young  organist  and 
piano  student,  who,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  still  interned.    Mr. 
Lissant    Beardmore,    of    To- 
ronto,   who    for    three    years 
had  been  studying  and  sing- 
ing   opera     in     Europe    and 
was  performing  in  Berlin  when 
the    war    broke    out,    escaped — 
as   he   himself   narrated   in   the 
pages  of  MacLean's  Magazine 
— through    a    series    of    adven- 
tures that  would  have  made  the 
libretto  for  a  good  musical  melo- 
drama.      Walter      Kirschbaum, 


solo  pianist  and  teacher,  whose  contract 
with  the  Canadian  Academy  of  Music 
had  still  a  year  to  run,  was  in  his  native 
city,  Vienna,  on  a  vacation.  He  was  a 
reservist  and  so  far  as  is  known  is  now 
in  the  commissariat  of  the  Austrian 
army.  Dr.  Fred  Nicolai,  cellist  in  the 
Toronto  String  Quartette,  got  the  war 
fever  almost  as  soon  as  his  native  coun- 
try, Belgium,  began  to  be  ravaged  by  the 
Germans.  He  went  back  to  the  colors.  At 
last  accounts  he  was  driving  a  huge 
motor-truck  in  the  mechanical  transport 
section  of  the  Belgian  army.  Mr.  Ernest 
Seitz,  who  before  the  war  broke  out  had 
been  scheduled  to  play  a  series  of  piano 
recitals  with  big  orchestras  in  the  music 
centres  of  Europe,  by  good  luck  happened 
to  be  at  home  in  Toronto.  But  by  the  bad 
management  of  the  Kaiser  he  was  cheated 
out  of  his  European  premiere  and  turn- 
ing necessity  to  good  account  put  on  his 
premiere  in  his  native  city  and  has  since 
taken  a  post  on  the  piano  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music.  His 
tutor,  Lhevinne,  the  Russian  piano  a'tist 
and  pedagogue  reached  New  York  after 
the  outbreak  of  war.  For  reasons  best 
known  to  himself  he  went  back  to  Berlin 
where  his  studio  was  idle  and  where  for 
years  he  has  been  one  of  the  notabilities 
in  the  musical  metropolis  of  Europe.  He 
is  now  forbidden  to  leave  Germany, 
though  he  is  not  interned,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  teach  and  to  play  in  public. 

THESE  are  a  few  of  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  war  upon  the  musical 
life  of  Canada.  They  are  but  illustrations, 
many  more  of  which  might  be  given,  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  country  during 
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the  past  decade  or  so  has  become  de- 
pendent upon  Euiope.  Scores  of  students 
who  ordinarily  would  have  gone  or  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  Paris  to  complete 
their  education  or  to  perform  in  public, 
have  been  forced  to  remain  in  Canada  or 
go  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand  artists  who  had  been  regularly  em- 
ployed in  European  cities  with  studios 
open  the  year  round,  found  it  advisable 
owing  to  war  conditions  to  migrate  to 
America — some  of  them  to  this  country. 
Mr.  Elliott  Haslam,  who  many  years  ago 
was  a  leading  vocal  teacher  and  chorus- 
master  in  Toronto,  and  afterwards  opened 
a  studio  in  New  York  and  Paris,  decided 
a  year  ago  to  return  to  Toronto,  where  he 
has  organized  the  Toronto  Operatic  So- 
ciety and  expects  to  become  a  permanent 
figure  in  the  art  life  of  Canada.  Signor 
Carboni,  operatic  coach  and  voice  trainer 
in  Paris  with  Canadian  pupils  in  his 
studio,  found  Paris  unfavorable  to  his  vo- 
cation when  the  opera  houses  were  sud- 
denly closed.  He  crossed  to  New  York 
and  afterwards  came  on  to  Toronto.  He 
is  now  at  the  head  of  the  vocal  department 
in  the  Hambourg  Conservatory  and  is 
organizing  material  for  the  production  of 
operas  in  Toronto  for  the  coming 
season. 

What  has  happened  in  these  in- 
stances in  Toronto  has  been  no  less 
true  of  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  and 
other  music  centres  of  Canada.  It  is 
an  odd  story  of  dislocation.  The  war 
shook  us  pretty  well  out  of  our  cus- 
tomary musical  boots  and  forced  upon 
us  new  methods,  new  programmes, 
new  people.  What  we  have  tempor- 
arily lost  by  the  internment  of  Can- 
adian musicians  and  the  interruption 
of  post-graduate  musical  studies 
abroad,  we  have  in  a  large  measure 
gained  by  the  advent  of  artists  who 
will  remain  here,  still  further  accent- 
ing the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
musical  art  in  this  country. 

Less    romantically    but    not    less 
effectively  the  war  has  taken  hold  of 
our  Canadian  musical  organ- 
izations.   From  the  choral  so- 
cieties in   Toronto   alone  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  non-pro- 
fessional  music-makers   have 
gone    into    khaki.     The    list, 
which  is  only  approximate,  in- 
cludes   over    twenty    singers 
from  each  of  the  four  musical 
societies,      the      Mendelssohn 
Choir,   the   National    Chorus, 
the  Toronto  Oratorio  Society, 
and  the  Schubert  Choir.    For 
years  now  these  societies  have 
been    singing    patriotic 
and  national  works  that 
reflect  the  history,  the 
wars   and   the   national 
life  of  England.    They 
are     now     expressing 
their     patriotism     with 
the   rifle   and   the  bay- 
onet, in  the  trenches,  in  the 
camps  of  England,  in  camps 
here. 

Patriotic  works  sung  by 
these  various  organizations 
for  the  past  ten  years  and 
now     recalled     in     all     their 


motley  bearing  on  the  present  war,  in- 
clude many  notable  works  from  English 
composers — especially  Elgar  who  has 
written  more  directly  in  that  vein  than 
all  the  other  present-day  English  com- 
posers combined.  Four  years  ago  the 
Mendelssohn  Choir  gave  a  first  perform- 
ance in  Canada  of  the  big  historical 
cantata,  "Caractacus,"  one  of  the  three 
biggest  works  of  Elgar.  At  that  time 
the  newspapers  were  full  of  talk  about 
the  realistic  war  play,  "An  English- 
man's Home,"  which  depicted  what  would 
happen  if  Germany  were  to  invade  Eng- 
land. The  uplifting  chorales  of  "Carac- 
tacus," picturing  the  early  struggles  of 
the  Britons  against  the  Roman  conquerors 
almost  ironically  illustrated  the  out- 
look portrayed  in  "An  Englishman's 
Home."  The  effect  upon  the  audience 
was  startling.  It  is  a  pity  this  same 
work  could  not  be  given  entire  this  year 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  which  last  sea- 
son did  consent  to  repeat  a  few  extracts, 
but  without  an  orchestra. 

Other  Elgar  works  in  similar  strain 
have  been  given  by  both  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  and  the  National  Chorus.  In  every 
case    the    object    was    largely    patriotic. 
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People  were  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
thrilled  by  national  sentiments  expressed 
in  a  big  musical  way.  I  remember  that 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  this  was  the 
first  production  by  the  National  Chorus 
about  seven  years  ago  of  "What  is  the 
Flag  of  England?"  words  by  Kipling, 
music  by  Elgar.  Some  of  the  men  who 
sang  that  work,  along  with  some  of  those 
who  sang  "Caractacus,"  are  now  finding 
out  in  a  very  practical  way  what  it  means 
to  uphold  the  flag  of  England  against  a 
far  worse  foe  than  the  Roman  legions  who 
invaded  England  in  the  days  of  Boadicea. 
Similarly,  last  season  the  Toronto  Ora- 
torio Society  gave  a  first  performance  of 
"England,  My  England,"  poem  by  Henley, 
music  by  Healey  Willan,  English  com- 
poser in  Toronto.  That  was  done  as  a 
direct  comment  upon  the  war.  A  few 
weeks  later  the  Schubert  Choir  performed 
"The  Last  Post,"  a  descriptive  military 
piece  by  Villiers  Stanford.  Some  of  the 
men  who  sang  these  two  pieces  also  are 
proving  what  the  last  post  feels  like  in 
the  camps  of  "England,  my  England." 

Less  directly  but  quite  as  interestingly, 
it  will  be  recalled  that  for  years  back  the 
choral  societies  of  this  country  have  been 
producing  works  from  the  composers 
of  all  Europe — French,  Russian,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Austrian,  Belgian,  but 
(thank  heaven!)   not  including  Bul- 
garians   and     Turks.      Glance    over 
programmes  of  these  same  societies 
for  last  season  and  this — what  per- 
centage  of   German   works   do 
you    find?     About   as   high    as 
Bulgarian  or  Turk.    We  have 
now  a  more  cogent  reason  for 
taking  interest  in  French,  Brit- 
ish, Russian,  and  Italian  music. 
People  are  usually  more  in  the 
flag-waving   mood    over   music 
than   over  anything  in   litera- 
ture or  painting.    In  times  of 
emergency  our  musicians  wise- 
ly   run    to    cover.     Sometimes 
they     are    over-discreet.      But 
when  internment  camps  are  so 
handy  it  is  .iust  as  well  to  err 
on  the  safe  side. 


ONE  of  the  most  regrettable 
effects  of  the  war  on  music 
in  this  country  was  the  em- 
bargo on  foreign  orchestras. 
But  one  American  orchestra 
ran  the  blockade.  That  was  the 
New  York  Symphony,  whose 
players  were  all  guaranteed  by 
Walter  Damrosch  to  be  natur- 
alized American  citizens.  The 
Russian  Symphony,  being  per- 
fectly safe,  had  billed  a  per- 
formance in  Canada  of  Scria- 
bine's  Prometheus,  an  experi- 
ment in  color-music.  It  was 
thought  that  the  Slav  nation- 
ality of  both  the  orchestra  and 
the  composer  would  have  guar- 
anteed a  good  sale.  But  there 
was  not  enough  business  at  the 
box  office  to  pay  for  the 
advertising  and  the  per- 
formance was  scratched. 
The  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  which  for 
several  seasons  had 
been     the    collaborator 
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with  the  Mendelssohn  Choir,  found  it 
necessary  to  stay  over  the  border,  as  many 
of  them  were  German  and  Austrian 
reservists  who  were  only  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  colors  when  war 
broke  out  by  the  fact  that  the  orchestra 
had  not  then  completed  its  summer  sea- 
son under  contract.  This  season  the 
Mendelssohn  Choir  have  postponed  any 
further  contracts  with  the  Chicago  Or- 
chestra and  have  engaged  the  Russian 
Symphony.  The  Boston  Symphony  had 
been  scheduled  to  give  one  performance  in 
Massey  Hall  last  season.  That  also  was 
out  on  the  retired  list.  Col.  Higginson  was 
always  successful  in  bucking  the  Musical 
Protective  Association.  His  orchestra  is 
is  a  strictly  non-union  organization  and 
its  members  are  paid  as  such.  But  he  was 
never  powerful  enough  to  rule  out  nation- 
alism in  his  orchestra. 

In  all  the  big  American  orchestras — 
except  perhaps  the  Russian  Symphony — 
German  and  Austrian  players  play  along- 
side musicians  from  France,  Belgium, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  Any  American  orches- 
tra is  a  small  composite  of  the  belligerent 
nations.  That  is  to  some  extent  true  also 
of  England,  to  a  lesser  degree  in  France. 
But  in  Germany  and  Austria  the  Kaisers 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  orchestras  are  as 
native  to  the  country,  as  the  London  Sym- 
phony which  played  in  Canada  four  years 
ago  under  Nikisch  is  entirely  native  to 
the  British  Isles.  That  is  why  the  Am- 
erican orchestra  of  the  highest  calibre  is 
usually  a  better  orchestra  than  the  Euro- 
pean— with  a  very  few  notable  exceptions. 
The  players  are  more  cosmopolitan,  have 


more  variety  of 
color  and  national 
temperament  and 
so  represent  the 
American  people 
themselves. 

And  the  sym- 
phony orchestra  is 
a  curious  compend 
of  national  senti- 
ments expressed  in 
high  voltage.  I  shall 
never  forget  with 
what  emotional 
abandon  members 
of  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orches- 
tra shook  hands 
with  the  members 
of  the  Mendelssohn 
Choir  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  to 
Chicago  some  years 
ago.  In  the  bonds 
of  universal  music 
they  were  all 
brothers  then. 
Some  of  those  sing- 
ers are  now  in 
khaki.  Some  of  the 
players  are  prob- 
ably in  the  blue- 
grey  uniforms  of 
the  Kaiser  with  the 
motto,  "Gott  Mit 
Uns,"  on  the  cuffs. 
It  might  be  only  a 
melodramatic  coin- 
cidence   if    one    of 
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Fritz  Kreisler,  the  famous  violinist,  and  his  wife.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  war  he  fought  In  the  Austrian  army,  and  was 
of  great  assistance  in  detecting  the  source  of  artillery  Are  from 
the  sound. 

— Photo  copyright,  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


"War  Brides"  has  ibeen  translated  into  dance  form.  This  view 
shows  Vlasta  iNovotna  In  the  leading  role,  waving  good-bye  to 
her  young  husband  as  he  goes  to  join  the  colors. 

— Photo,  copyright,  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


these  singers 
should  happen  to  be 
about  to  run  his 
bayonet  through 
one  of  those  play- 
ers in  one  of  the 
violent  offensives  of 
the  Allies  on  the 
west  front.  Such  a 
thing  will  probably 
never  happen.  But 
in  this  war  already 
stranger  coinci- 
dences have  hap- 
pend. 

WHATEVER 
changes  the 
war  may  have 
worked  on  the  per- 
sonnel of  American 
orchestras  are  only 
a  circumstance  to 
the  effects  of  the 
war  upon  musical 
conditions  in  the 
United  States  — 
and  by  inference  in 
Canada,    since    we 


are  dependent  upon  American  booking  for 
most  of  our  solo  talent.  A  year  ago  it  was 
somewhat  hysterically  predicted  that  there 
would  be  a  sad  dearth  of  foreign  talent. 
As  many  of  the  foreign  conductors  were 
in  Europe  when  the  bolt  of  Mars  came 
from  the  blue,  it  was  supposed  that  they 
would  stay  there  and  be  called  to  their 
various  colors.  Karl  Muck,  conductor  of 
the  Boston  Symphony,  was  in  his  native 
land,  Germany,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
would  return.  His  associate,  Otto  Urack, 
a  Hungarian  was  also  in  his  own  country. 
Josef  Stransky,  conductor  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  was  over  there  some- 
where. Frederick  Stock,  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  got  away  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Only  Walter  Damrosch  of  the 
first-line  conductors  seemed  to  be  an  abso- 
lute surety,  and,  of  course,  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  However,  the  conductors, 
even  Karl  Muck,  almost  the  personal 
property  of  the  Kaiser  who  loaned  him  to 
Boston,  all  managed  to  get  back  to  their 
desks,  and  there  was  no  change  in  the 
regular  schedule  of  concerts  given  by 
these  orchestras. 

So  far  from  their  being  a  dearth  of 
Continued  on  Page  91. 
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By  L.  M.  MONTGOMERY 

Illustrated     by     MARY    V.     HUNTER 


JUST  before  the  letter  was  brought  to 
me  that  evening  I  was  watching  the 
red  November  sunset  from  the  library 
window.  It  was  a  stormy,  unrestful  sun- 
set, gleaming  angrily  through  the  dark 
fir  boughs  that  were  now  and  again  tossed 
suddenly  and  distressfully  in  a  fitful  gust 
of  wind.  Below,  in  the  garden,  it  was 
quite  dark  and  I  could  only  see  dimly  the 
dead  leaves  that  were 
whirling  and  dancing 
unncannily  over  the 
roseless  paths.  The 
poor  dead  leaves — yet 
not  quite  dead!  There 
was  still  enough  un- 
quiet life  left  in  them 
to  make  them  restless 
and  forlorn.  They 
hearkened  yet  to  every 
call  of  the  wind,  who 
cared  for  them  no 
longer  but  only  played 
freakishly  with  them 
and  broke  their  rest.  I 
felt  sorry  for  the 
leaves,  as  I  watched 
them  in  that  dull, 
weird  twilight;  and 
angry — in  a  petulant 
fashion  that  almost 
made  me  laugh — with 
the  wind  that  would 
not  leave  them  in 
peace.  Why  should 
they — and  I — be  vexed 
with  these  transient 
breaths  of  desire  for  a 
life  that  had  passed 
us  by? 

I  was  in  the  grip  of  a  bitter  loneliness 
that  evening — so  bitter  and  so  insistent 
that  I  felt  I  could  not  face  the  future  at 
all,  even  with  such  poor  fragments  of 
courage  as  I  had  gathered  about  me  after 
father's  death,  hoping  that  they  would  at 
least  suffice  for  my  endurance,  if  not  for 
my  content.  But  now  they  fell  away  from 
me  at  sight  of  the  emptiness  of  life. 

'TpHE  emptiness!  Ah,  it  was  from  that 
•*■  I  shrank.  I  could  have  faced  pain  and 
anxiety  and  heart-break  undauntedly,  but 
I  could  not  face  that  terrible,  yawning, 
barren  emptiness.  I  put  my  hands  over 
my  eyes  to  shut  it  out,  but  it  pressed  in 
upon  my  consciousness  insistently,  and 
would  not  be  ignored  longer. 

The  moment  when  a  woman  realizes 
that  she  has  nothing  to  live  for — neither 
love  nor  purpose  nor  duty — that  moment 
holds  for  her  the  bitterness  of  death.  She 
js  a  brave  woman  indeed  who  can  look 
upon  such  a  prospect  unquailingly;  and  I 
was  not  brave.  I  was  weak  and  timid. 
Had  not  father  often  laughed  mockingly 
at  me  because  of  it? 

It  was  three  weeks  since  father  had 
died — my  proud,  handsome,  unrelenting 
old  father,  whom  I  had  loved  so  intensely 
and  who  had  never  loved  me.  I  had  al- 
ways accepted  this  fact  unresentfully  and 
unquestioningly,  but  it  had  steeped  my 
whole  life   in   its   tincture  of  bitterness. 


One  day  a  let- 
ter came  that 
kindled  my  imag- 
ination and  stirred 
my  heart  and  soufl 
so  deeply  that 
they  insistently 
demanded  answer- 
ing expression.  I 
sat  down  at  my 
desk  and  wrote  a 
long    reply    to    it. 


Father  had  never  forgiven  me  for  two 
things.  I  had  cost  my  mother's  life,  and 
I  was  not  a  son  to  perpetuate  the  old  name 
and  carry  on  the  family  feud  with  the 
Frasers. 

I  was  a  very  lonely  child,  with  no  play- 
mates or  companions  of  any  sort,  and  my 
girlhood  was  lonelier  still.  The  only  pas- 
sion of  my  life  was  my  love  for  my  father. 
I  would  have  done  and  suffered  anything 
to  win  his  affection  in  return.  But  all  I 
ever  did  win  was  an  amused  tolerance — 
and  I  was  grateful  for  that — almost  con- 
tent. It  was  much  to  have  something  to 
love  and  be  permitted  to  love  it. 

TF  I  had  been  a  beautiful  and  spirited 
*■  girl  I  think  father  might  have  loved  me ; 
but  I  was  neither.  At  first  I  did  not  think 
or  care  about  my  lack  of  beauty;  then  one 
day  I  was  alone  in  the  beech  wood;  I  was 
trying  to  disentangle  my  skirt  which  had 
caught  on  some  thorny  underbrush.  A 
young  man  came  around  the  curve  of  the 
path  and,  seeing  my  predicament,  bent 
with  murmured  apology  to  help  me.  He 
had  to  kneel  to  do  it,  and  I  saw  a  ray  of 
sunshine  falling  through  the  beeches 
above  us  strike  like  a  lance  of  light 
athwart  the  thick  brown  hair  that  pushed 
out  from  under  his  cap.  Before  I  thought 
I  put  out  my  hand  and  touched  it  softly; 
then  I  blushed  crimson  with  shame  over 
what  I  had  done.   But  he  did  not  know — 


he  never  knew.  When  he  had  released 
my  dress  he  rose  and  our  eyes  met  for 
a  moment  as  I  timidly  thanked  him.  I 
saw  that  he  was  good  to  look  upon — tall 
and  straight,  with  broad,  stalwart  shoul- 
ders and  a  dark,  clear-cut  face.  He  had 
a  firm,  sensitive  mouth  and  kindly, 
pleasant,  dark-blue  eyes.  I  never  quite 
forgot  the  look  in  those  eyes.  It  made  my 
heart  beat  strangely; 
but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and  the  next 
he  had  lifted  his  cap 
and  passed  on. 

As  I  went  home- 
ward I  wondered  who 
he  might  me.  He  must 
be  a  stranger,  I 
thought  —  probably  a 
visitor  in  some  of  our 
few  neighboring  fami- 
lies. I  wondered,  too, 
if  I  should  meet  him 
again,  and  found  the 
thought  very  pleasant. 
I  knew  few  men  and 
they  were  all  old,  like 
father,  or  at  least 
elderly.  They  were  the 
only  people  who  ever 
came  to  our  house,  and 
they  either  teased  me 
or  overlooked  me. 
None  of  them  was  at 
all  like  this  young  man 
I  had  met  in  the  beech- 
wood,  nor  ever  could 
have  been,  I  thought. 
When  I  reached  home 
I  stopped  before  the  big  mirror  that  hung 
in  the  hall  and  did  what  I  had  never  done 
before  in  my  life — looked  at  myself  very 
scrutinizingiy  and  wondered  if  I  had  any 
beauty.  I  could  only  sorrowfully  conclude 
that  I  had  not — I  was  so  slight  and  pale, 
and  the  thick  black  hair  and  dark  eyes 
that  might  have  been  pretty  in  another 
woman  seemed  only  to  accentuate  the 
lack  of  spirit  and  regularity  in  my  fea- 
tures. I  was  still  standing  there,  gazing 
wistfully  at  my  mirrored  face,  with  a 
strange  sinking  of  spirit,  when  father 
came  through  the  hall,  his  riding  whip  in 
his  hand.    Seeing  me,  he  laughed. 

"Don't  waste  your  time  gazing  into 
mirrors,  Isobel,"  he  said  carelessly.  "That 
might  have  been  excusable  in  former 
ladies  of  Shirley  whose  beauty  might  par- 
don and  even  adorn  vanity;  but  with  you 
it  is  only  absurd.  The  needle  and  the 
cook-book  are  all  that  you  need  concern 
yourself  with." 

I  was  accustomed  to  such  speeches  from 
him,  but  they  had  never  hurt  me  so  cruelly 
before.  At  that  moment  I  would  have 
given  all  the  world  only  to  be  beautiful. 

'T^HE  next  Sunday  I  looked  across 
-*-  the  church,  and  in  the  Fraser  pew  I 
saw  the  young  man  I  had  met  in  the  wood. 
He  was  looking  at  me  with  his  arms 
folded  over  his  breast  and  on  his  brow  a 
little  frown  that  seemed  somehow  indica- 
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tive  of  pain  and  surprise.  I  felt  a  miser- 
able sense  of  disappointment.  If  he  were 
the  Frasers'  guest  I  could  not  expect  to 
meet  him  again.  Father  hated  the 
Frasers;  all  the  Shirleys  hated  them;  it 
was  an  old  feud,  bitter  and  lasting,  that 
had  been  as  much  our  inheritance  for 
generations  as  land  and  money. 

The  only  thing  father  had  ever  taken 
pains  to  teach  me  was  detestation  of  the 
Frasers  and  all  their  works.  I  accepted 
this  as  I  accepted  all  the  other  traditions 
of  my  race.  I  thought  it  did  not  matter 
much.  The  Frasers  were  not  likely  to 
come  my  way,  and  hatred  was  a  good 
satisfying  passion  in  the  lack  of  all  else. 
I  think  I  rather  took  a  pride  in  hating 
them  as  became  my  blood. 

I  did  not  look  at  the  Fraser  pew  again, 
but  outside,  under  the  elms,  we  met  him, 
standing  in  the  dappling  light  and 
shadow.  He  looked  very  handsome  and  a 
little  sad.  I  could  not  help  glancing  back 
over  my  shoulder  as  father  and  I  walked 
to  the  gate,  and  I  saw  him  looking  after 
us  with  that  little  frown  which  again 
made  me  think  something  had  hurt  him. 
I  liked  better  the  smile  he  had  worn  in 
the  beechwood;  but  I  had  an  odd  liking 
for  the  frown,  too,  and  I  think  I  had  a 
foolish  longing  to  go  back  to  him,  put  up 
my  fingers  and  smooth  it  away. 

"So  Alan  Fraser  has  come  home,"  said 
my  father. 

"Alan  Fraser?"  I  repeated,  with  a 
strange,  horrible  feeling  of  coldness  and 
chill  coming  over  me,  like  a  shadow  on  a 
bright  day.  Alan  Fraser,  the  son  of  old 
Malcolm  Fraser,  of  Glenellyn !  The  son  of 
our  enemy!  He  had  been  living  since 
childhood  with  his  dead  mother's  people; 
so  much  I  knew.  And  this  was  he!  Some- 
thing stung  and  smarted  in  my  eyes.  I 
think  the  sting  and  smart  might  have 
turned  to  tears  if  father  had  not  been 
looking  down  at  me. 

"Yes.  Didn't  you  see  him  in  his  father's 
pew?  But  I  forgot.  You  are  too  demure  to 
be  looking  at  the  young  men  in  preach- 
ing— or  out  of  it,  Isobel.  You  are  a  model 
young  woman.  Odd  that  the  men  never 
like  the  model  young  woman !  Curse  old 
Malcolm  PVaser!  What  right  has  he  to 
have  a  son  like  that  when  I  have  nothing 
but  a  puling  girl?  Remember,  Isobel,  that 
if  ever  you  meet  that  young  man  you  are 
not  to  speak  to  or  look  at  him,  or  even  inti- 
mate that  you  are  aware  of  his  existence. 
He  is  your  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  your 
race.  You  will  show  him  that  you  realize 
this." 

OF  course  that  ended  it  all — though 
just  what  there  had  been  to  end 
would  have  been  hard  to  say.  Not  long 
afterwards  I  met  Alan  Fraser  again, 
when  I  was  out  for  a  canter  on  my  mare. 
He  was  strolling  through  the  beechwood 
with  a  couple  of  big  collies,  and  he  stopped 
short  as  I  drew  near.  I  had  to  do  it — 
father  had  decreed — my  Shirley  pride  de- 
manded— that  I  should  do  it.  I  looked 
him  unseeingly  in  the  face,  struck  my 
mare  a  blow  with  my  whip,  and  dashed 
past  him.  I  even  felt  angry,  I  think,  that 
a  Fraser  should  have  the  power  to  make 
me  feel  so  badly  in  doing  my  duty. 

After  that  I  had  forgotten.  There  was 
nothing  to  make  me  remember,  for  I  never 
met  Alan  Fraser  again.  The  years  slipped 


by,  one  by  one,  so  like  each  other  in  their 
colorlessness  that  I  forgot  to  take  account 
of  them.  I  only  knew  that  I  grew  older 
and  that  it  did  not  matter,  since  there  was 
nobody  to  care.  One  day  they  brought 
father  in,  white-lipped  and  groaning.  His 
mare  had  thrown  him,  and  he  was  never 
to  walk  again,  although  he  lived  for  five 
years.  Those  five  years  had  been  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life.  For  the  first  time  I  was 
necessary  to  someone — there  was  some- 
thing for  me  to  do  which  nobody  else 
could  do  so  well.  I  was  father's  nurse  and 
companion,  and  I  found  my  pleasure  in 
tending  him  and  amusing  him,  soothing 
his  hours  of  pain  and  brightening  his 
hours  of  ease.  People  said  I  "did  my 
duty"  toward  him.  I  had  never  liked  that 
word  "duty"  since  the  day  I  had  ridden 
past  Alan  Fraser  in  the  beechwood.  I 
could  not  connect  it  with  what  I  did  for 
father.  It  was  my  delight  because  I  loved 
him.  I  did  not  mind  the  moods  and  the 
irritable  outbursts  that  drove  others  from 
him. 

"D  UT  now  he  was  dead,  and  I  sat  in  the 
-*-*  sullen  dusk,  wishing  that  I  need  not  go 
on  with  life  either.  The  loneliness  of  the 
big,  echoing  house  weighed  on  my  spirit. 
I  was  solitary,  without  companionship.  I 
looked  out  on  the  outside  world  where  the 
only  sign  of  human  habitation  visible  to 
my  eyes  was  the  light  twinkling  out  from 
the  library  window  of  Glenellyn,  on  the 
dark  fir  hill  two  miles  away.  By  that 
light  I  knew  Alan  Fraser  must  have  re- 
turned from  his  long  sojourn  abroad,  for 
it  only  shone  when  he  was  at  Glenellyn. 
He  still  lived  there,  something  of  a  her- 
mit, people  said;  he  had  never  married, 
and  he  cared  nothing  for  society.  His 
companions  were  books  and  dogs  and 
horses;  he  was  given  to  scientific  re- 
searches and  wrote  much  for  reviews;  he 
traveled  a  great  deal.  So  much  I  knew  in 
a  vague  way.  I  even  saw  him  occasion- 
ally in  church,  and  never  thought  the 
years  had  changed  him  much,  save  that 
his  face  was  sadder  and  sterner  than  of 
old,  and  his  hair  had  become  iron  grey. 
People  said  that  he  had  inherited  and 
cherished  the  old  hatred  of  the  Shirleys — 
that  he  was  very  bitter  against  us.  1 
believed  it.  He  had  the  face  of  a  good 
hater — or  lover — a  man  who  could  play 
no  emotion  but  must  take  it  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  intensity. 

When  it  was  quite  dark  the  housekeeper 
brought  in  the  lights  and  handed  me  a 
letter,  which,  she  said,  a  man  had  just 
brought  up  from  the  village  post-office.  I 
looked  at  it  curiously  before  I  opened  it, 
wondering  from  whom  it  was.  It  was 
post-marked  from  a  city  several  miles 
away  and  the  firm,  decided,  rather 
peculiar  handwriting  was  strange  to  me. 
I  had  no  correspondents.  After  father's 
death  I  had  received  a  few  perfunctory 
notes  of  condolence  from  distant  relatives 
and  family  friends.  They  had  hurt  me 
cruelly,  -for  they  seemed  to  exhale  a  subtle 
spirit  of  congratulation  on  my  being  re- 
leased from  a  long  martyrdom  of  attend- 
ance on  an  invalid,  that  quite  overrode 
the  decorous  phrases  of  conventional  sym- 
pathy in  which  they  were  expressed.  I 
hated  those  letters  for  their  implied  in- 
justice. I  was  not  thankful  for  my  "re- 
lease."   I   missed   father   miserably   and 


longed    passionately   for   the   very   tasks'- 
and  vigils  that  had  evoked  their  pity. 

THIS  letter  did  not  seem  like  one  of 
those.  I  opened  it  and  took  out  some 
stiff,  blackly-written  sheets.  They  were 
undated  and,  turning  to  the  last,  I  saw 
that  they  were  unsigned.  With  a  not  un- 
pleasant tingling  of  interest  I  sat  down  by 
my  desk  to  read.  The  letter  began  abrupt- 
ly: "You  will  not  know  by  whom  this  is 
written.  Do  not  seek  to  -know — now  or 
ever.  It  is  only  from  behind  the  veil  of 
your  ignorance  of  my  identity  that  I  can 
ever  write  to  you  fully  and  freely  as  I 
wish  to  write — can  say  what  I  wish  to 
say  in  words  denied  to  a  formal  and  con- 
ventional expression  of  sympathy.  Dear 
lady,  let  me  say  to  you  thus  what  is  in  my 
heart. 

"I  know  what  your  sorrow  is,  and  1 
think  I  know  what  your  loneliness  must 
be — the  sorrow  of  a  broken  tie,  the  lone- 
liness of  a  life  thrown  emptily  back  on  it- 
self. I  know  how  you  loved  your  father — 
how  you  must  have  loved  him,  if  those 
eyes  and  brow  and  mouth  speak  true,  for 
they  tell  of  a  nature  divinely  rich  and 
deep,  giving  of  its  wealth  and  tenderness 
ungrudgingly  to  those  who  are  so  happy 
as  to  be  the  object  of  its  affection.  To 
such  a  nature  bereavement  must  bring  a 
depth  and  an  agony  of  grief  unknown  to 
shallower  souls. 

"I  know  what  your  father's  helpless- 
ness and  need  of  you  meant  to  you.  I 
know  that  now  life  must  seem  to  you  a 
broken  and  embittered  thing;  and  know- 
ing this  I  venture  to  send  this  greeting 
across  the  gulf  of  strangerhood  between 
us,  telling  you  that  my  understanding 
sympathy  is  fully  and  freely  yours,  and 
bidding  you  take  heart  for  the  future, 
which  now,  it  may  be,  looks  so  heartless 
and  hopeless  to  you. 

"Believe  me,  dear  lady,  it  will  be 
neither.  Courage  will  come  to  you  with 
the  kind  days.  You  will  find  noble  tasks 
to  do,  beautiful  and  gracious  duties  wait- 
ing along  your  path.  The  pain  and  suf- 
fering of  the  world  never  dies,  and  while 
it  lives  there  will  be  work  for  such  as  you 
to  do,  and  in  the  doing  of  it  you  will  find 
comfort  and  strength  and  the  highest  joy 
of  living.  I  believe  in  you.  I  believe  you 
will  make  your  life  a  beautiful  and  worthy 
thing.  I  give  you  Godspeed  for  the  years 
to  come.  Out  of  my  own  loneliness  I,  an 
unknown  friend,  who  has  never  clasped 
your  hand,  send  this  message  to  you.  I 
understand — I  have  always  understood — 
and  I  say  to  you :   'Be  of  good  cheer.'  " 

f~T*  0  say  that  this  strange  letter  was  a 
*■  mystery  to  me  seems  an  inadequate 
way  of  stating  the  matter.  I  was  com- 
pletely bewildered,  nor  could  I  even  guess 
who  the  writer  might  be,  think  and  pon- 
der as  I  might. 

The  letter  itself  implied  that  the  writer 
was  a  stranger.  The  handwriting  was 
evidently  that  of  a  man,  and  I  knew  no 
man  who  could  or  would  have  sent  such 
a  letter  to  me. 

The  very  mystery  stung  me  to  interest. 
As  for  the  letter  itself,  it  brought  me  an 
uplift  of  hope  and  inspiration  such  as  I 
would  not  have  believed  possible  an  hour 
earlier.  It  rang  so  truly  and  sincerely; 
and  the  mere  thought  that  somewhere  I 
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had  a  friend  who  cared  enough  to  write, 
even  in  such  odd  fashion,  was  so  sweet 
that  I  was  half  ashamed  of  the  difference 
it  made  in  my  outlook.  Sitting  there  I 
took  courage  and  made  a  compact  with 
myself  that  I  would  justify  the  writer's 
faith  in  me — that  I  would  take  up  my  life 
as  something  to  be  lived  worthily  for  all 
good,  to  the  disregard  of  my  own  selfish 
sorrow  and  shrinking.  I  would  seek  for 
something  to  do — for  interests  which 
would  bind  me  to  my  fellow-creatures — 
for  tasks  which  would  lessen  the  pains 
and  perils  of  humankind.  An  hour  before 
this  would  not  have  seemed  to  me  pos- 
sible; now  it  seemed  the  right  and  natural 
thing  to  do. 

A  WEEK  later  another  letter  came.  I 
-**-  welcomed  it  with  an  eagerness  which 
I  feared  was  almost  childish.  It  was  a 
much  longer  letter  than  the  first  and  was 
written  in  quite  a  different  strain.  There 
was  no  apology  for  or  explanation  of  the 
motive  for  writing.  It  was  as  if  the  letter 
were  merely  one  of  a  permitted  and  es- 
tablished correspondence  between  old 
friends.  It  began  with  a  witty,  sparkling 
review  of  a  new  book  the  writer  had  just 
read,  and  passed  from  this  to  crisp  com- 
ments on  the  great  events,  political,  scien- 
tific, artistic,  of  the  day.  The  whole  letter 
was  pungent,  interesting,  delightful — an 
impersonal  essay  on  a  dozen  vital  topics 
of  life  and  thought.  Only  at  the  end  was  a 
personal  note  struck. 

"Are  you  interested  in  these  things?" 
ran  the  last  paragraph.    "In  what  is  be- 
ing done  and  suffered  and  attained  in  the 
great  busy  world?   I  think  you  must  be — 
for  I  have  seen  you  and  read  what  is  writ- 
ten in  your  face.    I  believe  you  care  for 
these   things    as   I    do — that   your   being 
thrills    to    the    'still,    sad    music    of    hu- 
manity'— that  the  songs  of  the  poets   I 
love  find  an  echo  in  your  spirit  and  the 
aspirations  of  all  struggling  souls  a  sym- 
pathy  in    your    heart.     Be- 
lieving this,  I  have  written 
freely  to  you,  taking  a  keen 
pleasure   in    thus   revealing 
my  thought  and  visions  to 
•one    who    will    understand. 
For  I,  too,  am  friendless,  in 
the   sense   of   one    standing 
alone,    shut    out    from    the 
sweet,   intimate  communion 
of  feeling  and  opinion  that 
may  be  held  with  the  heart's 
friends.  Shall  you  have  read 
this  as  a  friend,  I  wonder — 
a  candid,  uncritical,  under- 
standing   friend?     Let    me 
hope  it,  dear  lady." 

I  was  expecting  the  third 
letter  when  it  came — but  not 
until  it  did  come  did  I  realize 
what  my  disappointment 
would  have  been  if  it  had 
not.  After  that  every  week 
brought  me  a  letter;  soon 
those  letters  were  the  great- 
est interest  in  my  life.  I 
had  given  up  all  attempts  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  their 
coming  and  was  content  to 
enjoy  them  for  themselves 
alone.  From  week  to  week  I 
looked  forward  to  them  with 
an   eagerness  that  I  would 


hardly  have   confessed,   even   to   myself. 

And  such  letters  as  they  were,  growing 
longer  and  fuller  and  freer  as  time  went 
on — such  wise,  witty,  brilliant,  pungent 
letters,  stimulating  all  my  torpid  life  into 
tingling  zest!  I  had  begun  to  look  abroad 
in  my  small  world  for  worthy  work  and 
found  plenty  to  do.  My  unknown  friend 
evidently  kept  track  of  my  expanding  ef- 
forts, for  he  commented  and  criticized,  en- 
couraged and  advised  freely.  There  was  a 
humor  in  his  letters  that  I  liked;  it 
leavened  them  with  its  sanity  and  re- 
acted on  me  most  wholesomely,  counter- 
acting many  of  the  morbid  tendencies  and 
influences  of  my  life.  I  found  myself  striv- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  writer's  ideal  of 
philosophy  and  ambition,  as  pictured,  of- 
ten unconsciously,  in  his  letters. 

They  were  an  intellectual  stimulant  as 
well.  To  understand  them  fully  I  found  it 
necessary  to  acquaint  myself  thoroughly 
with  the  literature  and  art,  the  science 
and  the  politics  they  touched  upon.  After 
every  letter  there  was  something  new  for 
me  to  hunt  out  and  learn  and  assimilate, 
until  my  old  narrow  mental  attitude  had 
so    broadened     and     deepened, 
sweeping    out    into    circles    of 
thought  I  had  never  known  or 
imagined,  that  I  hardly  knew 
myself.  ^ 

'  I  ''HEY  had  been  coming  for 
-*-  a  year  before  I  began  to  re- 
ply to  them.  I  had  often  wished 
to  do  so — there  were  so  many 
things  I  wanted  to  say  and  dis- 
cuss; but  it  seemed  foolish  to 
write    letters    that    could    not 


be  sent.  One  day  a  letter  came  that 
kindled  my  imagination  and  stirred  my 
heart  and  soul  so  deeply  that  they  in- 
sistently demanded  answering  expres- 
sion. I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  wrote  a 
full  reply  to  it.  Safe  in  the  belief  that  the 
mysterious  friend  to  whom  it  was  written 
would  never  see  it  I  wrote  with  a  perfect 
freedom  and  a  total  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness that  I  could  never  have  attained 
otherwise.  The  writing  of  that  letter  gave 
me  a  pleasure  second  only  to  that  which 
the  reading  of  his  brought.  For  the  first 
time  I  discovered  the  delight  of  revealing 
my  thought  unhindered  by  the  conven- 
tions. Also,  I  understood  better  why  the 
writer  of  these  letters  had  written  them. 
Doubtless,  he  had  enjoyed  doing  so,  and 
was  not  impelled  thereto  simply  by  a  pure- 
ly philanthropic  wish  to  help  me. 

When  my  letter  was  finished  I  sealed  it 

up  and  locked  it  away  in  my  desk  with  a 

smile  at  my  middle-aged  folly.    What,  I 

wondered,  would   all  my   sedate,   serious 

Continued  on  Page  89. 
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last  letter  I  had  written  and  gave  It  to  him    In    silence.      While    he    read    it    I    stood    and 

watched    him. 


Who.  How  and  Why  By  H-  F  gadsby 
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WHO  cheer- 
ed Moses 
up  in  the 
wilderness?  Who 
stroked  his  head 
when  it  ached? 
Who  rubbed  his 
back  when  he  had 
lumbago?  Who 
circulated  among 
the  twelve  tribes 
and  kept  him  in 
touch  with  public 
opinion?  Who 
supplied  him  with 
the  gossip  of  the 
camp,  the  scan- 
dals in  the  best 
families,  the  splits 
in  the  parties,  the 
latest  phases  of 
Manna  versus 
Quail?  Who 
chafed  his  hands 
and  bathed  his 
feet  and  kept  his 
heart  warm  for 
forty  years  in  the 
cold  shades  of  op- 
position, so  to 
speak? 

History  is  silent 
on  this   point.     I 

do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  who  does  all 
this  metaphorically  for  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  Three  blithe  spirits  share  the 
task  among  them — George  Graham  who 
represents  the  Old  Guard,  Rodolphe 
Lemieux  who  reflects  contemporary  Que- 
bec and  Frederick  Forsythe  Pardee, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  who  keeps  track  of  Liberalism 
in  general  and  Ontario  in  particular.  Of 
these  three  blithe  spirits  "Fred"  is  cer- 
tainly the  youngest  and  possibly  the 
blithest,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
George  Graham  and  Rodolphe  Lemieux 
are  heard  to  beat  for  sheer  blitheness  re- 
inforced by  competent  statistics.  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  statesman's  breast 
but  he  likes  to  see  it  take  the  shape  of 
figures. 

WHEN  the  Old  Chief  is  feeling  hipped 
he  calls  Fred  in  and  they  talk  over 
the  situation.  No  man  knows  what  goes 
on  at  those  little  conferences  but  from 
them,  both  emerge  with  faces  shining, 
having  found  great  aid  and  comfort  in  a 
duet  of  souls  with  but  a  single  thought — 
to  win  at  the  next  general  election.  No- 
body knows,  I  repeat,  what  Sir  Wilfrid 
says  to  Fred  or  what  Fred  says  to  Sir 
Wilfrid,  but  I  must  suspect  that  Fred 
takes  with  him  a  chart  of  the  latest  Re- 
distribution Act  with  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents marked  up  to  the  minute:  How  the 
main  channel  of  opinion  has  shifted  in 
Podunk  because  the  armory  was  built 
somewhere  else;  how  Bill  Jones,  a  leader 
of  thought  at  Jarrett's  Corners,  has 
slipped  his  party  moorings  because  Tom 
Smith  got  the  contract  for  carrying  the 
mails,  how  South  Toronto  is  developing  a 
sand  bar  against  the  Conservative  mem- 
ber because  the  Government  shuts  the 
other  bars  at  eight — well  little  matters 
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like  that,  petty 
details  perhaps, 
but  they  make  up 
the  great  sum  of 
change  for  which 
Oppositions  are 
always  looking. 

This  Redistribu- 
tion Act  which 
you  may  almost 
call  Frederick 
Forsythe  Par- 
dee's pocket  Bible 
— such  is  the  sol- 
ace he  finds  in  it 
— is  not  a  bad  one 
as  Redistribution 
Acts  go.  It  is  as 
square  a  deal  as 
the  party  in  pow- 
er with  a  majori- 
ty of  forty-seven 
and  no  wild  desire 
to  forego  its  ad- 
vantages could  be 
expected  to  make. 
While  it  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of 
mercy  to  the  foe, 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  as  cruel  to  the 
conquered  territory  as  to  influence  neu- 
tral note  writers  like  President  Wilson. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  starting  point 
for  cheerful  calculation  and  Fred  Pardee 
knows  it  by  heart. 

HE  reads  it  over  time  and  again  with 
the  help  of  maps  and  always  with  a 
view  to  its  immediate  effects  and  col- 
lateral tendencies.  It  is  a  sort  of  New 
Testament  to  his  Voters'  List  which  must 
be  conned  daily  for  the  spiritual  refresh- 
ment there  is  in  it.  He  reads  it  for  two 
reasons — because  he  loves  it  and  because 
he  is  obliged  to  do  so.  It  is  his  business  to 
read  it.  He  is  the  Chief  Opposition  Whip 
and  as  such  is  expected  to  commit  all  the 
neecssary  documents  to  memory — that  is 
to  say,  all  the  documents  necessary  to  put 
his  party  back  where  it  was  in  1911  and 
Fred  Pardee  back  where  he  was  in  1909 
when  he  was  Chief  Government  Whip  with 
a  long  vista  of  pleasant  and  profitable 
years  as  the  White-haired  Boy  ahead  of 
him.  But  alas,  the  landscape  shifted  "in  a 
night"  and  Fred  Pardee  is  what  you  see 
him  now,  Chief  Opposition  Whip,  and  a 
considerable  light  in  the  darkness,  but  not 
the  bright  spot  he  might  have  been  if  fate 
had  been  kinder. 

Even  at  that  he  furnishes  a  great  deal 
of  the  brightness  for  his  party,  for  Fred 
has  that  treasure  mentioned  by  Solomon, 
a  glad  heart.  A  glad  heart  is  a  fine  thing 
to  have  in  Opposition — it  stands  up  and 
does  battle  bravely  with  the  lust  of  office 
which  is  characteristic  of  Governments. 
Whenever  Fred  sees  that  look  in  their 
eye — that  look  which  says,  "We're  in  now 
and  we're  going  to  stay  in  forever,''  he 
takes  another  squint  at  the  redistribution 
map  for  the  evidence  and  rebuttal.   Being 


a  good  lawyer  he  always  finds  the  evi- 
dence where  he  wants  it.  It's  a  cold  day 
for  Fred  when  he  can't  see  twenty-five 
Liberal  seats  in  Ontario — he  has  fourteen 
now — and  some  days  when  he  is  feeling 
real  strong  he  puts  it  at  thirty-nine. 

Sir  Wilfrid  likes  to  hear  him  talk  that 
way.  They  both  feel  better  for  it  and 
when  they  both  feel  better  everybody  feels 
better  for  comfort  of  that  sort  is  some- 
thing that  seeps  right  through  to  the  back 
benches.  As  managing  editor  of  the  re- 
distribution map  Fred  Pardee  has  ac- 
cumulated an  excellent  working  know- 
edge  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which 
leads  him  to  take  the  cheerfulest  view  of 
the  situation.  A  graduate  of  the  old  and 
a  practiser  of  the  new  school  of  Liberal 
politics,  the  son  of  a  father  who  served 
with  distinction  under  Oliver  Mowat,  the 
inheritor  of  Alexander  Mackenzie's  con- 
stituency of  West  Lambton,  Fred  Pardee 
naturally  has  Ontario  Liberalism  in  his 
veins.  He  knows  his  Ontario  like  a  little 
red  book.  He  knows  it  by  instinct  and 
when  he  says  twenty-five  or  thirty-nine, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  goes  on  to  explain 
that  the  Grits  who  didn't  win  in  1911  are 
simply  snorting  to  retrieve  their  mistake 
in  1916,  Sir  Wilfrid  is  vastly  encouraged. 
Look  at  it  what  way  you  like  there's  com- 
fort— twenty-five  is  not  low  enough  to  lose 
and  thirty-nine  is  plenty  high  enough  to 
win.  If  figures  cannot  lie  then  Fred  has 
'em  going  and  coming.  With  that  much 
done  for  him  in  Ontario  Sir  Wilfred  feels 
confident  that  he  can  attend  to  the  rest. 
In  view  of  the  general  prospects  of  the 
party  it  would  be  advisable,  according  to 
Fred  Pardee,  to  think  of  him  not  as  the 
Opposition  but  as  the  Liberal  Whip — the 
latter  term  having  a  more  fruitful  sound. 

T>  ESIDES  being  the  chartered  optimist 
-*-*  and  break-o'-day  sunshine  of  his 
party,  Fred  Pardee  is  its  stage  manager 
and  property  man  whenever  the  star 
actors  go  on  tour.  Suppose,  for  example, 
the  leading  tragedian  makes  up  his  mind 
to  do  a  long  series  of  one-night  stands  in 
the  West,  accompanied,  say  by  George 
Graham  in  refined  comedy  and  Rodolphe 
Lemieux  in  emotional  parts.  Suppose,  I 
repeat,  that  an  all-star  caste  like  that  de- 
cides to  work  the  West,  say  for  a  month, 
lavishing  rhetoric  as  it  goes  along;  what 
happens  next?  Why  they  call  in  Fred 
Pardee  and  tell  him  to  get  the  special 
train  ready  and  pick  out  the  reporters  and 
provide  the  ballast  and  do  the  advance 
agent  work  and  make  arrangements  for 
well-built  theatres  which  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  speakers  by  having  a  tin 
roof  that  the  wind  can  get  under — well  to 
do  the  thousand-and-one  chores  that  will 
make  the  tour  a  success. 

Whereupon  Fred  goes  out  and  selects 
a  train  crew,  Liberal  in  politics  from  en- 
gineer right  down  to  colored  porter, 
chooses  a  bunch  of  newspaper  men  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  play  poker  to- 
gether without  quarrelling,  has  the  larder 
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stocked  with  brain  foods,  looks  to  it  that 
the  water  cooler  is  filled  to  the  brim  and 
oneway  and  another  creates  a  sympathetic 
atmosphere  for  the  troupe  to  travel  in. 
And  having  created  the  sympathetic  at- 
mosphere he  upholds  and  maintains  it 
with  smiling  firmness.  It  is  his  duty  for 
instance  to  shoo  off  the  train  the  promi- 
nent citizens  who  always  want  to  ride  to 
the  next  station  and  have  their  pictures 
taken  on  the  back  platform  of  the  observa- 
tion car  along  with  the  heroes  of  the 
hour.  Prominent  citizens  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  that  if  they  are  allowed — they 
claim  that  it  helps  the  party  and  it  cer- 
tainly blows  the  prominent  citizens  up  in 
their  own  estimation.  Nobody  can  break 
the  clutch  of  the  prominent  citizen  on  an 
occasion  like  this  with  the  ease  and  good 
nature  of  Fred  Pardee.  He  does  it  in  a 
way  that  leaves  not  a  sting  behind. 

HIS  thoughtfulness  overlooks  not  a 
single  detail.  The  brass  band  is  at 
the  station,  blowing  its  venal  head  off — ■ 
brass  bands  work  for  both  sides — the 
heaviest  ratepayer  is  there  with  his  ad- 
dress of  welcome  in  his  tail  pocket — all 
the  cabs  are  chartered  for  the  triumphant 
procession  to  the  town  hall,  and  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  night  when  the  train  arrives, 
torches  are  supplied.  This  meticulous 
care  extends  to  the  town  hall  or  the 
theatre  where  the  speaking  is  to  take 
place.  The  platform  is  suitably  decorated 
with  a  portrait  of  the  Chief  by  a  gifted 
sign  painter,  a  banner  of  welcome  glow- 
ingly inscribed,  another  banner  demand- 
ing that  Laurier  finish  his  work,  busts  of 
George  Brown  and  the  fathers  of  the 
faith,  flags,  and  loyal  bunting,  a  table 
with  a  reading  lamp  and  a  pitcher  of 
water,  a  little  girl  to  present  the  bouquet 
and  be  kissed  by  the  leader,  and  above 
all,  with  a  succinct  and  business-like 
chairman  who  will  not  interfere  with  the 
visiting  orators  by  making  long  speeches 
of  his  own. 

Moreover,  the  reporters  are  so  placed 
that  not  one 
winged  word 
will  lose  a 
feather  on  its 
way  to  the  tele- 
graph  office. 
Another  thing 
Fred  is  par- 
ticular about 
is  the  back 
drop.  If  the 
audience  is  a 
frock-coat  one 
he  favors  a 
drawing  -  room 
setting  with  a 
"  practicable  " 
door.  If  its 
mood  is  more 
festal  a  garden 
scene  with  a 
fountain  serves 
the  purpose.  If 
the  audience  is 
stern  and  ex- 
alted Fred  puts 
mountains  i  n 
the  back- 
ground. Fred 
suits  the  back 
drop    to    the 


Nobody  can  break  the  clutch  of  the  prominent 
citizen  on  an  occasion  like  this  with  the  ease  and 
gocd   nature  of  Fred   Pardee. 


audience  and  the  speakers  suit  their 
words  to  the  back  drop  and,  of  course, 
everything  goes  without  a  hitch.  That's 
stage  management  for  you!  Nor  is  the 
stage  manager  weary  of  well  doing.  The 
meeting  finished  Fred  gathers  up  his 
sacred  ikons,  his  banners  and  his  back- 
grounds and  ships  them  to  the  next  stand 
where  he  does  it  all  over  again.  The  local 
people  are  not  asked  to  supply  anything 
except  a  chairman,  a  little  girl  in  white 
stockings  and  a  presentation  bouquet. 

THE  head  whips  on  either  side  of 
politics  are  apt  to  complain  that  they 
are  asked  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
That  is,  they  say  they  are  expected  to 
keep  the  party  smart  without  having  any 
inducements  to  offer  like  the  British 
Parliamentary  whips  who  dangle  knight- 
hoods and  other  gauds  before  reluctant 
recalcitrant  members.  But  Fred  Pardee 
seems  to  get  along  pretty  well  without 
them.  He  has  a  tremendous  stock  of  hu- 
man nature  and  good  comradeship  and 
when  some  member  suffers  a  chill  or  some 
brother  fails  to  see  the  light  as  plainly  as 
he  did  when  the  Liberals  were  in  office,  a 
talk  with  Fred  generally  fixes  him  up  all 
right. 

As  a  party  whip  Fred  has  learned  not 
to  rely  overmuch  on  speeches.  For  him- 
self Fred  does  not  ask  Hansard  to  burden 
itself  with  more  than  two  half-hour 
speeches  in  a  four-months'  session. 
Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit — he  lets  it  go  at 
that.  He  knows  that  Parliament  will 
never  perish  for  lack  of  speeches  because 
he  keeps  the  list  of  those  who  want  to 
speak  next.  This  naturally  gives  him 
confidence.  He  saves  his  speeches  for  the 
stump  when  they  will  do  most  good.  Prob- 
ably if  you  asked  him,  he  would  tell  you. 
that  no  speech  in  Parliament  ever  turned 
a  single  vote  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  members  come  there  with  their  minds 
made  up  for  four  years  and  it  takes  an 
election  to  change  them.  At  any  rate 
Fred's  motto  is,  "Let  others  make  the 
speeches,  I'll 
bring  in  the 
vote." 

Fred  is  a 
good  shepherd. 
He  brings  his 
sheep  in  when- 
ever they  stray. 
All  over  Otta- 
wa he  digs  'em 
up  out  of  the 
snow.  He  finds 
them  in  every 
strange  place, 
but  the  prayer 
meeting.  Mem- 
bers of  Parlia- 
ment do  not  go 
to  prayer  meet- 
i  n  g  because 
they  have 
prayers  five 
days  in  the 
week  in  two 
1  a  n  guages — • 
prayer  by  Dr. 
Sproule  and 
Colonel  Landry 
— and  enough 
is  as  good  as  a 
feast.     I    have 


always  felt  that  Fred  Pardee  is  the 
miracle  man  of  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now  that  the  party 
is  in  Opposition  a  division  is  more  of  a 
miracle  than  ever.  If  he  did  great  things 
with  plus  forty-four,  how  much  greater 
things  does  he  do  with  minus  forty-seven ! 


Jfmbtng  3|tm 

By  Egbert  C.  Reed 

Over  the  desert's  sand' 
swept  face. 

Shepherds  sought  the  new- 
born king; 

'Neath  night's  purpled  star- 
spun  space 

Heard  the  glad  hosannas 
ring. 

Feet,  by  fear  and  wonder 
led, 

Found  Him  in  His  manger 
bed. 

Thro'  its  age-born  dust 
each  race, 

Fear  filled,  stricken  with 
sin's  stain, 

Gropingly  has  sought  to 
trace 

Paths  that  lead  to  Him 
again : 

Weary,  turned  from  creed- 
borne  quest, — 

Wondering,  found  him  in 
each  breast. 

On  His   lowly-mangered 
throne, 

In  the  shop  and  smoke- 
filled  mart, 

There  is  He  amongst  His 
own — 

Dwelling  in  each  human 
heart, 

Guiding  those  who  seek 

in  vain 
Paths  that  lead  to  Him 

again. 


One  Thousand  Per  Cent — Net! 


Illustrated 


FINDLAY  was  about 
the  only  man  in  the 
town  who  did  not 
reflect  the  prevailing  ex- 
citement. He  seemed  to 
be  too  busy  with  his  own 
duties  to  do  more  than 
smile  with  amusement,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  booked  by  the  committee 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings; as  the  company's  local  representa- 
tive this  was  to  be  expected.  He  was  to 
perform  the  introductions  after  which  the 
Mayor  would  read  the  address  of  welcome. 

Wednesday  morning  dawned  at  last 
upon  an  expectant  and  rejuvenated  little 
town.  Everybody  was  on  tip-toe  and 
everything  tip-top.  It  was  a  fine  day,  to 
begin  with.  The  Empire  Hotel  was  liter- 
ally plastered  with  small  flags  and  bunt- 
ing; the  hose-house  was  gay  with  it;  the 
Majestic  Moving-Picture  Theatre  was  all 
the  colors  of  a  perfectly  healthy  rainbow. 
"Dutch"' Spoopendorfer,  who  had  practised 
his  band  long  after  midnight,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  greet  the  day;  he  was  kept  so 
busy  shaving  talkative  citizens  that  he 
hadn't  a  minute  to  polish  his  cornet,  so 
that  it  was  a  lucky  thing  indeed  that  he 
had  thought  to  do  it  before  he  went  to 
sleep !  Mothers  were  up  early,  too,  dress- 
ing their  children  in  clean  starched  pin- 
neys  and  themselves  in  their  Sunday  best. 
Every  citizen  who  could  do  so,  dug  up  a 
white  shirt  and  it  was  a  happy  moment 
for  Mayor  Spratt  when  he  discovered  one 
with  a  pleated  front. 

By  nine  o'clock  quite  a  crowd  had  as- 
sembled at  the  station,  though  Billy 
Austen,  Findlay's  assistant,  assured  them 
that  it  would  be  a  full  hour  yet  before  the 
special  arrived. 

Findlay  himself  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
At  an  early  hour,  faultlessly  dressed,  he 
had  crossed  over  to  the  hotel  for  break- 
fast and  on  his  return  had  locked  himself 
in  his  private  quarters  with  strict  instruc- 
tions that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed. 
With  the  aid  of  a  line  repairer  the  day  be- 
fore, he  had  placed  a  telegraph  instru- 
ment in  his  room  and  at  this  very  moment 
he  was  at  the  key,  talking  with  the  opera- 
tor at  each  of  the  stations  along  the  line 
as  the  special  passed.  At  some  of  these 
stations  the  train  was  given  a  slow  signal 
to  enable  the  conductor  to  receive  mes- 
sages for  the  vice-president  en  route. 

These  messages  were  read  aloud  to  the 
directors  and  other  officials  and  by  the 
time  the  train  reached  Spruce  Crossing 
the  whole  party  were  entertaining  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  its  grasping  citizens  and 
their  determination  to  grab  every  dollar 
possible  from  the  company. 

BUT  of  this  Spruce  Crossing  knew  ab- 
solutely nothing;  for  they  were  not  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Agent.  So  they 
waited  anxiously  but  patiently  for  the 
special  and  when  its  deep,  mellow  whistle 
filled  the  valley  everyone  glanced  up  at 
Mr.  Findlay's  window.  Somebody  sug- 
gested that  he  be  called  and  a  handful 
of  gravel  was  tossed  against  the  panes. 
The  engineer  had  shut  off  and  the  special's 
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locomotive,  snow-white  flags  fluttering  at 
her  shoulders,  came  trembling  down  the 
track.  But  still  the  Agent  stayed  in  his 
room. 

"Vun,  doo—Blay!"  shouted  "Dutch" 
Spoopendorfer  and  from  the  Spruce 
Crossing  Band  of  six  whole  pieces  burst 
a  racket  that  nearly  stopped  the  air- 
pump  on  the  engine  and  gradually  re- 
solved itself  into  the  musical  interroga- 
tion: "Has  Anybody  Here  Seen  Kelly?" 

Just  at  the  last  moment,  as  the  train 
slowed  down  for  the  station,  the  Mayor 
ran  up  the  stairs  to  the  Agent's  door  and 
hammered  on  it  vigorously. 

"They're  here!"  he  yelled  and  turning 
hurriedly,  ran  puffing  down  the  stairs 
again  lest  the  Vice-President  of  the  Road 
mistake  a  common  councilman  for  the 
Mayor  of  the  town. 

Leaning  far  out  of  his  cab  window, 
the  engineer  released  the  air  and  now  the 
well-groomed  Agent  came  from  the  sta- 
tion, a  light  overcoat  thrown  gracefully 
over  his  arm,  and  before  the  train  had 
actually  stopped,  stepped  aboard.  The 
conductor,  who  was  standing  upon  the 
front  platform  of  the  same  car,  signalled 
a  go-ahead  order  to  the  engineer  and 
without  even  coming  to  a  complete  stop, 
the  Vice-President's  special  steamed 
away,  leaving  the  citizens  of  Spruce 
Crossing  staring  in  open-mouthed  wonder 
at  the  rear-end  of  the  private  car. 

Only  the  band,  standing  in  a  little  cir- 
cle and  blowing  till  they  were  red  in  the 
face,  were  dead  to  the  world  and  it  was 
not  until  Mayor  Spratt  kicked  Mr. 
Spoopendorfer  with  no  gentleness  that 
they  could  be  made  to  realize  they  were 
playing  to  bad  business. 

FOR  a  few  moments  the  bewildered 
crowd  did  little  more  than  stare  at  each 
other.  Then  a  babel  of  voices  broke  loose 
in  an  attempt  to  find  an  explanation  for 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  special.  As  no 
two  notions  about  the  thing  were  the 
same,  this  only  served  to  increase  the 
confusion.  Findlay,  of  course,  could 
explain ;  but  Findlay  was  not  there. 

"Where's  McLennon,  then?"  suggested 
someone.  "Him  and  Findlay's  thick 
enough  an'  if  there's  any  funny  work 
goin'  on,  he's  in  on  it." 

"Sure  thing!  McLennon!  McLennon!" 
called  a  dozen  at  once.  "Where's  Mc- 
Lennon?" 

McLennon  was  right  there  among  them. 
Palpitating  with  excitement,  he  had 
watched  the  special  pulling  into  Spruce 
Crossing;  trembling  with  astonishment 
and  sudden  fear,  he  had  witnessed  its 
unceremonious  departure.  It  had  even 
seemed  to  him  that  the  engine  which  was 
dragging  away  his  hopes,  did  so  flaunt- 
ingly.  If  the  crowd  was  bewildered  and 
crest-fallen   by  the   unexpected   turn   of 


affairs,  McLennon  was 
nothing  short  of  dis- 
mayed ;  for  the  failure  of 
the  railroad  people  to  do 
as  the  town  wanted  meant 
more  to  him  than  to  all 
the  rest  combined.  He 
was  still  standing  there  among  them  as 
if  in  a  daze. 

He  awoke  with  a  start  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  centre  of  an  excited  crowd, 
all  talking  at  once  and  all  demanding  an 
explanation  of  the  officials'  conduct.  But 
McLennon  could  give  no  explanation.  He 
was  as  greatly  perplexed  as  any  of  them. 
But  believe  his  assertions?  Most  de- 
cidedly not!  They  were  brutally  frank 
about  it  and  in  a  little  while  the  loud 
voices  grew  louder  with  harsher  insist- 
ence while  the  tones  rose  gradually  from 
sternness  to  threats.  They  recalled  the 
fact  that  Findlay  was  a  partner  of  his  in 
the  purchase  of  the  subdivision  on  which 
they  had  squandered  their  money;  that 
he  was  the  only  man  who  had  been  a  con- 
fidant of  the  agent.    So  what  about  it? 

"I  really  don't  know,  gentlemen.  I 
can't  tell  you,"  was  all  he  could  say  and 
even  this  he  mumbled  with  a  half  vacant 
look.  His  wits  were  working  but  dully 
or  he  must  have  realized  that  this  would 
not  suffice. 

"Aw,  come  off!"  they  roared. 
His  refusal  to  "speak  up  like  a  man"" 
and  tell  the  truth,  which  they  firmly  be- 
lieved he  knew,  so  angered  the  crowd  that 
threats  of  making  him  talk  whether  he 
would  or  not  became  alarmingly  frequent. 
Precious  time  was  being  lost.  So  rapidly 
did  this  feeling  develop  that  when  a. 
rowdy  shouted  "Lynch  the  son-of-a-sea- 
cook!"  nobody  reproved  him.  The  disap- 
pointed women  and  children  straggled 
homeward.  The  men,  however  showed  no- 
intention  of  following  their  example,  and 
in  an  hour  or  two  their  numbers  had 
been  augmented,  if  anything. 

AS  the  noon  hour  approached  had  any- 
body taken  the  trouble  to  look,  they 
might  have  seen  a  horseman  far  up  the 
valley  trail,  or  rather  a  cloud  of  dust.  He 
was  coming  as  fast  as  his  broncho  could 
gallop  and  through  the  cloud  of  dust  was 
soon  to  be  distinguished  the  shaggy  chaps 
of  a  cowboy  and  the  wide  brim  of  his  hat. 
He  came  into  Spruce  Crossing  as  hard  as 
he  could  pelt  and  was  on  top  of  the  crowd 
at  the  station  almost  before  the  aston- 
ished citizens  were  aware  of  his  approach. 

"It's  Pete  Coleman  from  the  Lazy-L," 
recognized  someone. 

The  cowboy  swung  from  his  blown 
horse  and  was  instantly  surrounded.  He 
had  news.  The  special  was  side-tracked 
on  the  "Y"  up  at  the  Junction,  where  a 
number  of  ranchers  and  land  owners  had 
been  waiting  for  it  ever  since  sunrise. 
Pete  had  spent  an  hour  with  them  and 
learned  that  Findlay  had  secured  an  op- 
tion on  fifty  acres  of  land  which  they 
hoped  the  railway  officials  would  buy. 

When  the  train  had  got  there  the  little 
"bunch,"  which  had  stood  shivering 
around    a    camp-fire   for    three    or    four- 
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One  man  made  a  slip-knot  of  the  rope  and   threw  it  over  McLemion's    head.      Scrambling    and    swearing    and    shouting   they    huddled' 

the   unfortunate  man   along   the   platform   to   one  end. 
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hours,  were  invited  by  Findlay  into  the 
dining-car  where  they  were  "watered 
and  fed."  When  they  had  finished  their 
breakfast,  Findlay  had  passed  around 
two  boxes  of  "seegars" — light  and  strong 
— and  when  they'd  all  had  one  he  said: 
"Put  some  more  in  your  pockets,  boys. 
Plenty  more  where  these  come  from,"  and 
the  gang,  having  had  a  couple  of  cock- 
tails all  around,  a  hot  breakfast,  cigars 
to  burn  and  more  to  put  in  their  pockets, 
had  allowed  that  Findlay  was  a  regular 
devil  and  that  if  he  wanted  any  more  land 
for  his  railroad  shops,  he  could  name  his 
own  terms. 

"By  the  time  the  noon  feed's  on,"  the 

cowboy  concluded,  "he'll  have  them  hay- 

'  seeds  tanked  up  so's  he'll  own  the  whole 

valley  with  a  option  on  the  river  an'  the 

sunshine!" 

The  crowd,  which  had  been  listening 
breathlessly  to  every  word  of  this  recital, 
voiced  their  rising  anger  in  loud  cries 
and  excited  questions  with  an  ominous 
undercurrent  of  mutterings.  Mayor 
Spratt  picked  at  the  cowboy's  flannel 
sleeve. 

"An'  by  the  Jumpin'  Blue  Blazes!"  he 
exploded,  "do  you  mean  to  say  they  in- 
tend to  make  the  town  at  the  Junction 
instead  of  here?" 

"Sure!"  said  Pete  with  conviction.  "I 
reckon  that's  the  play." 

"And  do  you  tell  us  that  Findlay,  who 
has  investments  here,  is  in  on  the  game?" 
demanded  an  agitated  citizen. 

"Sure.  Why,  he's  runnin'  the  whole 
show!" 

There  was  a  breathless  pause. 

"Then  McLennon's  in  on  it  too!"  some- 
body yelled. 

WHAT  followed  happend  with  the 
quickness  of  impulse.  McLennon 
had  been  listening  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense to  the  cowboy's  story.  Even  when  a 
dozen  hands  laid  hold  of  him,  the  tenor  of 
their  purpose  escaped  him.  One  man 
leaped  upon  a  yard  engine,  slashed  off  the 
bell  rope  with  his  knife,  made  a  slip-knot 
and  threw  it  over  McLennon's  head — all 
in  the  space  of  a  breath  or  two. 

Scrambling  and  swearing  and  shouting, 
they  huddled  the  unfortunate  man  along 
the  platform  to  one  end  where  there  was 
a  telegraph  pole.  Before  anybody  could 
stop  them,  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  had 
been  thrown  over  the  arm  of  this  pole  and 
drawn  taut. 

"Stop!" 

Mayor  Spratt  elbowed  his  way  franti- 
cally. 

"Stop  that,  you  blamed  fools!"  he  yelled 
his  face  flushed  with  rage. 

Pete  Coleman  from  the  Lazy-L  had  run 
for  his  horse.  He  reached  the  saddle  in 
one  leap  and  a  second  later  was  in  beside 
the  prisoner  with  a  gun  in  each  of  his 
sinewy  hands. 

"You  fellows  aint  got  the  manners  of 
a  bunch  of  Blackfeet!"  he  cried  in  dis- 
gust. "Even  a  hawse-thief's  entitled  to 
a  chance  to  pray  or  say  a  word!     Back 


up 


i» 


The  justice  of  the  plea,  combined  with 
the  persuasive  influence  of  the  two  guns 
into  whose  muzzles  the  crowd  was  star- 
ing, caused  a  lull  in  the  excitement.  Mc- 
Lennon was  asked  if  he'had  anything  to 
say.     His   face  was   very   pale,   but   he 


had  shown  himself  no  coward.  He 
turned  slowly  to  the  mob  with  a  look  of 
bitter  contempt. 

"Never  mind,  Mac.  We'll  straighten 
this  thing  out  now,"  shouted  Spratt. 
"Here  you,  out  of  my  way!"  he  blustered. 

"I'm  the  Mayor  of  this  town  and  if  I 
had  a  gun  I'd  blow  a  hole  through  the 
whole  bunch  of  you!" 

He  tried  to  struggle  through  without 
success,  those  beside  him  laughing  at  his 
curses.  The  crowd  was  more  than  half 
foreigners,  newly  arrived  for  the  grad- 
ing, and  they  neither  knew  who  he  was 
nor  recognized  his  authority. 

"You're  a  pack  of  fools,  the  whole  lot 
of  you,"  said  McLennon  apathetically.  "I 
thank  my  good  friend  here  for  interced- 
ing in  my  behalf  and  to  him  I'll  say  I'm 
entirely  innocent  of  any  wrongdoing 
whatever.  I  know  nothing  of  any  new 
plans  which  the  railway  people  may  be 
following.  As  for  the  rest  of  you  guys" — 
he  smiled  around  on  them  scornfully — 
"since  you've  chosen  to  make  such  fools 
of  yourselves,  you  can  go  to  hell!" 

AT  cLENNON  could  not  well  have  made 
-L *-*-  a  worse  mistake.  With  a  yell  of  re- 
newed rage,  the  whole  mob  serged  in, 
heedless  alike  of  Pete  Coleman's  warning 
threats  and  the  guns  in  his  hands. 

"Swing'm  up!"  again  came  the  shout. 

The  rope  was  just  beginning  to  tighten 
when  there  came  a  scream  from  the  rear 
of  the  crowd  and  the  cowboy,  who  was 
trying  desperately  to  restrain  the  mob 
pressing  about  him  without  resorting  to 
the  expedient  of  shooting  anyone,  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  white-faced  woman  who 
was  fighting  her  way  through  furiously. 
Turning  in  his  saddle,  he  quickly  raised 
his  six-shooter  and  fired  three  shots  in 
rapid  succession.  The  thin  rope,  cut  in 
two  where  it  crossed  the  arm  of  the  pole, 
dropped  loosely  to  the  ground. 

A  howl  went  up  from  the  crowd.  A 
stone  came  hurtling  through  the  air, 
went  wide  of  its  mark  and  smashed 
through  the  station  window.  Somebody 
fired  off  a  gun. 

"Stand  back!"  commanded  the  cow- 
boy. "Aint  yuh  got  no  respect  for  a 
lady?" 

McLennon  had  fainted  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  and  his  wife  was  bending 
over  him  anxiously.  She  stood  up  abrupt- 
ly and  pointed  excitedly  at  the  men  in 
front  of  her  with  a  trembling  finger. 

"You —  you — !"  She  could  not  speak. 
The  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes  and  with 
a  sob  she  bent  again  over  her  husband's 
still  form  while  the  leaders  turned  shame- 
facedly away. 

Just  then  a  great  noise  of  galloping 
hoofs  was  heard  and  the  mob  saw  Cor- 
poral Struthers  of  the  Mounted  Police 
dashing  wildly  down  the  street  towards 
them,  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat  blown 
back  in  front  with  the  speed  of  his  com- 
ing. In  a  whirlwind  of  dust  he  swooped 
down  upon  the  scene  and  yanked  his 
horse  to  its  haunches.  Flinging  himself 
from  the  saddle,  carbine  in  hand,  he  de- 
manded to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  from 
the  concealment  of  numbers  some  wag 
piped:  "W'y  Bob,  w'ere  y'ben?"  A  roar 
of  laughter  greeted  the  sally. 

In   thirty  seconds  the  crowd  had   dis- 


persed into  small  groups  and  only  Mrs. 
McLennon,  Pete  Coleman  from  the  Lazy- 
L  and  Mayor  Spratt  knelt  by  the  pros- 
trate man. 

T^HE  day's  excitement  in  Spruce  Cross- 
-*■  ing  was  not  yet  over.  A  meeting  of 
the  citizens  was  held  shortly  after  noon 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  railway  officials  and  learn  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  better  informed 
were  of  the  opinion  that  McLennon  was  a 
victim  of  misplaced  confidence  and  that 
the  agent  alone  was  to  blame  for  the 
action  of  the  officials. 

This  special  committee  was  actually 
upon  its  way  to  the  Junction  behind 
Mayor  Spratt's  fastest  team  when  the 
sonorous  whistle  of  the  special  tossed 
through  the  little  valley  and  presently  the 
train  swept  by  them  en  route  for  Edmon- 
ton. The  committee  at  once  turned  about 
on  two  wheels  and  the  driver  whipped  his 
horses  into  a  dead  run  on  the  return  trip. 

Meanwhile,  the  railway  people  bliss- 
fully ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
were  rolling  away  in  their  comfortable 
leather  chairs,  telling  good  stories  and 
smoking  good  cigars.  They  had  been  com- 
pletely misled  by  their  agent's  false  re- 
ports, which  represented  Spruce  Crossing 
as  a  community  of  conspirators,  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the 
stockholders  and  embarrassing  the  man- 
agement. 

Not  half  a  dozen  citizens  saw  the  train 
slow  down  and  let  Findlay  off;  but  the 
few  who  did  see  it  were  not  long  in  giving 
out  the  news.  In  a  very  short  time  a  great 
crowd  of  people  had  again  gathered 
around  the  station.  They  shifted  restless- 
ly under  inaction  and,  as  the  tension  in- 
creased, the  more  peacefully  inclined  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
others  from  entering  the  station  and  de- 
manding from  the  agent  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct.  If  he  were  acting  honestly 
and  above  board,  they  argued  quite  rea- 
sonably, why  didn't  he  come  out  and  tell 
them  what  was  what?  Corporal  Struthers 
continued  to  grow  more  worried  and  lost 
no  time  in  rounding  up  Ike  Sears  and 
Shorty  Barber,  his  most  reliable  whisky- 
spotters. 

But  Findlay,  entirely  unaware  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  absence, 
was  not  alarmed  at  all  by  the  growing 
dimensions  of  the  crowd  outside.  Having 
locked  himself  in,  he  sat  down  with  his 
feet  on  the  table,  smoking  one  of  the 
vice-president's  private  brand,  while  a 
pleased  smile  dodged  now  and  then  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

A  ND  at  that  very  moment  McLennon 
^*-  was  sitting  by  the  window  in  his 
room  at  the  hotel  propped  up  in  a  chair 
with  pillows.  For  the  reaction  from  the 
severe  shock  which  he  had  undergone  left 
him  somewhat  weak.  About  the  attempt 
to  lynch  him  he  had  nothing  to  say;  in 
fact  he  preferred  not  to  talk  about  any- 
thing, sitting  silent  in  his  misery. 

"They're  going  to  tar-an'-feather 
Findlay!"  shouted  a  foolish  citizen  as  he 
ran  breathlessly  past  the  hotel. 

McLennon  started  in  his  chair,  clutch- 
ing the  arms  of  it  till  his  fingers  went 
white  and  the  cords  stood  out  on  the 
Continued  on  Page  81. 
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IN  the  past  twenty  years,  the  cost  of 
running  Federal  and  Provincial  elec- 
tions in  Canada  has  easily  been  quad- 
rupled. No  provincial  party  dare  face  a 
campaign  with  less  than  $50,000  to  $500,- 
000  in  the  private  bag,  and  no  Federal 
party  feels  composed  and  confident  with 
much  less  than  a  cool  million  within  con- 
vient  reach. 

The  reasons  for  these  plutocratic  stand- 
ards in  the  process  called  "appealing  to 
the  people"  are  to  be  had  for  the  looking. 
Permanent  staffs  of  both  political  parties 
have  stepped  up  from  a  lone  secretary  to 
a  bee-hive  of  active  officials.  The 
"dodger"  and  the  "one  sheet"  have  ampli- 
fied into  permanent  publications  with 
costly  lithographs,  special  artists,  and  en- 
tire buildings  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  such  vote-getting  buncombe.  Publicity, 
as  we  see  it  in  the  great  political  camps 
of  Canada,  has  been  henryforded  to  the 
last  scrape  o'  the  pen.  The  editing  and 
printing  bills  are  not  the  only  symptom  of 
luxurious  growth.  Practically  every  de- 
tail of  the  election  game  from  motor  cars 
to  the  high-priced  ballyhoos  (who  tell  the 
people  about  "the  duty  of  the  hour") 
represents  a  new  height  of  rivalry  and  a 
new  puncture  in  the  party  purse.  This 
happy  condition  obviously  blankets  both 
political  parties,  each  borrowing  from  the 
other,  as  may  be  convenient,  the  latest 
trick  of  rhetoric  or  typography.  Modern 
campaigning,  one  should  understand,  out- 
distances the  old-fashioned  notion  of  con- 
tested principles.  Principles  still  have 
their  place  and  influence,  but  more  and 
more  a  political  society  seeking  honors  of 
position  and  the  fats  of  power  relies  upon 
elaborate  physical  machinery,  not  differ- 
ing in  character  from  the  salesmanship 
of  industrial  concerns. 

Much  of  this  shop-keeping  jealousy  of 
our  partyism  could  be  contained  within 
honorable  boundaries.  But  like  many 
another  bland  possibility  in  this  world 
the  first  step  is  an  invitation  to  a  second, 


and  the  second  to  a  third.  The  fact  that 
party  funds  in  this  country  are  legally  re- 
garded as  "nobody's  business" — -outside 
the  party  cabal — constitutes  a  standing 
bid  for  under-handedness  and,  with  spe- 
cial pressure,  the  most  despicable  brands 
of  treason.  The  serum  for  this  unmistak- 
able Tammanyism  has  long  been  regarded 
by  independent  observers  as  enforced  pub- 
licity. But  unless  publicity  is  a  matter  of 
rigid  statute  the  same  rascality  that  en- 
gineers bribery  and  the  various  "deals"  of 
political  strategy  will  not  hesitate  to  stoop 
to  lying  affidavits  of  party  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

EVERY  political  party  must  have  work- 
ing expenses.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
matter  who  the  leader  in  this  or  any  other 
day,  deploring  political  evils  from  the 
housetops,  he  never  entered  upon  an  elec- 
tion campaign  without  a  "bag"  of  some 
sort,  be  it  fat  or  lean.  A  very  good  illus- 
tration of  the  point  can  be  found  in  the 
last  Ontario  election.  Evidence  known  to 
the  writer  points  to  the  fact  that  on 
neither  side  was  an  official  or  central  fund 
maintained  which  would  blush  before  a 
public  audit.  Money  there  was,  but  in 
gingerly  quantities.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  in  the  collection  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  covered  by  the  central, 
official  fund,  Sir  James  Whitney  and  his 
opponent,  Mr.  N.  W.  Rowell,  insisted  upon 
standards  of  honor  and,  what  is  more,  did 
hot  leave  the  way  open  for  derelictions  on 
the  part  of  their  subordinates.  It  may  not 
be,  doubtless  is  not,  right  to  apply  this 
head-office  probity  to  the  operations  of  all 
candidates  in  the  contest  referred  to,  but 
certainly  it  holds  true  of  the  party  fund 
as  authorized  and  supervised  by  the  two 
leaders. 

An  honest  start — in  party  politics — 
seems  to  be  a  worthless  index  of  a  con- 
tinuance or  ending.  "It  seems  almost  as 
if  no  political  party  can  remain  long  in 
power  before  corruption  creeps  into  it  and 


spreads  like  a  dread  disease  until  it  gnaws 
upon  its  vitals  and  kills  it,"  said  Arch- 
bishop Matheson  at  Toronto  recently. 
"Revelations  of  wrong-doing  come  to  the 
surface  here  and  there  like  hideous  local 
eruptions  and  it  is  not  encouraging  to  be 
told  that  these  are  only  slight  compared 
to  what  is  covered  up  and  remains  seeth- 
ing underneath.  The  situation,  I  repeat, 
is  most  menacing  to  the  future  well-being 
of  our  country." 

It  is  entirely  true,  as  the  archbishop 
inferred,  that  the  ramifications  of  our 
modern  party  system  have  only  ramified 
wrong-doing.  The  rude  and  crude  sand- 
bagging of  our  early  political  corruption 
is  replaced  to-day  by  the  most  costly  high- 
collared  cunning  that  the  market  affords. 
And  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  personnel  of  nether  politics  yesterday 
and  to-day,  as  between  Gyp  the  Blood  and 
Honest  Iago. 

*T*  O  arrive  at  some  just  notion  of  what  a 
*-  secret  party  fund  is  for,  how  it  is 
made  up  and  operated,  we  must  know  that 
both  great  political  parties  in  Canada 
since  our  history  was  written  have  main- 
tained such  funds,  Surely,  therefore,  pre- 
cedent must  have  demonstrated  them  as 
the  carburettor  of  politics,  since  precedent 
has  set  the  manner  of  their  use  and  man- 
aged to  cocaine  that  slovenly  section  of 
the  public  conscience  that  examines  party 
morals. 

A  party  fund  is  secret  because  four- 
fifths  of  its  operations  dare  not  be  other- 
wise. A  party  is  certainly  no  Robin  Hood 
in  readjusting  possession  for  it  takes 
from  the  rich  only  to  multiply  back  to  the 
rich.  And  what  does  it  multiply?  For 
every  farthing  it  guarantees  a  shilling. 
But  whose  shilling?  Undoubtedly  there  is 
a  considerable  increment  between  far- 
thing and  shilling.  Maybe,  we  shall  see  a 
little  later  that  party  funds  are  essen- 
tially investment  banks.  They  issue  no 
pass  books  or  coupons  yet  are  rather  in- 
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fallibly  trusted  for  returns.  Therefore, 
should  you  find  a  farthing  swell  to  a  shil- 
ling in  a  week  or  month,  remember  please 
that  the  gentleman  who  pay  for  the  elec- 
tion merit  a  generous  refund,  even  if 
those  who  issue  payment  to  them  have  no 
claim  whatsoever  to  the  lands  or  tariffs 
or  knighthoods  with  which  they  discharge 
their  personal  obligations. 

It  is  the  common  rule  that  parties  in 
power  should  justify  their  tenure  of  office 
by  more  than  good  stewardship.  Steward- 
ship is  all  very  well  in  its  place,  but  the 
professional  politician  will  not  let  it  usurp 
the  function  of  those  other  devices  by 
which  the  Nemesis  of  electoral  judgment 
is  delayed  or  misdirected.  Because  all 
Governments  to  a  greater  or  lesser  de- 
gree develop  a  dual  personality,  now 
swayed  by  genuine  public  considerations, 
now  side-tracked  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  bag-holding  switchman,  here  estab- 
lishing the  rights  of  the  majority,  there 
fixing  a  title  or  a  tariff  as  the  agreed-on 
price  of  some  party  contributor — because 
these  things  are  so  openly  avowed  by  both 
parties  as  to  be  no  longer  even  notorious, 
the  system  has  become  the  half-soul  of 
all  partyism.  Some  hold  that  we  shall 
never  reach  more  than  an  hypocrisy  of 
representative  government  until  the  Do- 
minion Parliament,  and  the  Provincial 
Parliaments  as  well,  contain  a  third 
party,  even  a  handful  of  vigorous  and 
vigilant  rebels,  unaffiliated  with  either 
Liberals  or  Conservatives  and  free  to  play 
the  watchdog  to  both.  So  long  as  we  have 
only  the  pot  to  call  the  kettle  black  we 
shall  see  precious  little  demand  for  bath- 
brick. 


SECRET  party  funds  are  built  for  two 
main  purposes.  The  one  is  honorable, 
the  other  venal,  with  honor  and  venality 
rather  hard  to  distinguish  in  times  of  spe- 
cial stress.  Both  parties  at  Ottawa  main- 
tain executive  offices  and  staffs  all  the 
year  round.  There  are  as  well  two  pub- 
licity bureaus  issuing  canned  editorials 
for  newspapers,  special  articles,  and 
monthly  magazines  boosting  the  Cause. 
In  each  of  the  bureaus  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  people,  with  greatly  enlarged 
staffs  in  election  times.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  would  not  meet  the  annual  upkeep 
of  the  larger  bureau.  Elections  bring 
many  and  heavy  demands  for  honest 
money  as  well  as  tainted.  The  threatened 
election  of  a  few  months  ago,  which  was 
called  off  through  doubt  of  the  popular 
reception  of  a  war-time  contest,  found  one 
party  with  carloads  of  useless  printing 
standing  at  its  warehouse  doors.  The 
printers'  bills  alone  were  upwards  of 
$100,000,  all  of  which  will  be  counted 
among  the  casualties  of  campaign  engi- 
neering. 


Party  candidates  constitute  another 
burden  on  the  central  fund.  Not  all  who 
run  for  office,  by  any  means,  pay  their 
own  bills.  Just  as  the  party  machine  at 
headquarters  often  has  much  to  say  in 
nominating  the  local  aspirant,  to  that  ex- 
tent it  assumes  responsibility  for  a  share 
of  his  expenses.  Rather  than  menace  their 
general  standing  by  permitting  a  rich  and 
politically-weak  candidate  to  take  the 
nomination,  the  "machine"  prefers  to 
champion  a  penniless  vote-winner,  even 
should  it  require  a  ten-thousand-dollar 
"hand  out"  from  the  benevolent  bag. 


THE  second  division  of  the  party  fund 
is  at  once  the  explanation  of  its 
secrecy  and  its  size.  Ordinary  valid  ex- 
penses of  a  political  party  in  a  Dominion 
election  should  not  surpass  half  a  million 
dollars.  I  question  if  any  government 
or  opposition  has  gone  to  the  country  in 
recent  years  with  an  expenditure  of  less 
than  one  million,  and  estimates  of  some 
careful  politicians  extend  this  to  two  and 
even  three  millions.  Who,  then,  gets  the 
difference  between  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses and  the  total  expenses? 

In  Caesar's  day  the  party  fund  bought 
corn  and  gorged  the  populace.  We  are 
immeasurably  more  refined  now.  Our  peo- 
ple care  nothing  for  corn.  Furthermore, 
the  gifts  we  do  give  to  constituencies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  party  funds,  but 
are  charged  to  public  accounts.  And 
further  than  that,  these  modern  substi- 
tues  for  Roman  corn  make  the  members 
"solid"  in  their  constituencies,  even  if 
they  shake  the  credit  of  the  nation  to  its 
foundations. 

The  money  used  in  "appealing  to  the 
electorate,"  as  the  act  is  called,  passes 
through  a  chain  of  special  agents.  Local 
requirements  are  forecast  months  be- 
fore election  day.  By  "local  require- 
ments" is  meant,  in  part,  vote-purchas- 
ing necessities.  That  some  direct  bribery 
still  rages  in  every  general  election, 
federal  or  provincial,  is  a  fact  upon 
which  we  need  have  no  prudish  qualms. 
But,  for  our  common  cheer,  it  must  be 
accepted  with  two  other  facts:  vote-buy- 
ing cannot  hold  a  party  in  power  after 
public  suspicion  is  fairly  aroused;  vote- 
buying  is  substantially  confined  to  non- 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  flourishes  best  where 
knowledge  of  British  standards  flourishes 
least.  The  ignominy  of  vote-selling  ren- 
ders the  Canadian  of  long  residence  de- 
cently proof  to  the  wiles  of  the  briber. 
The  same  truth  does  not  apply  to  many 
thousands  of  new  arrivals  from  countries 
unfamiliar  with  franchise  blessings  and 
schooled  only  too  well  in  the  wisdom  of 
expediency.       To  such,  and  to  our  own 


social  jetsam,  come  the  money-laden 
agents  of  the  central  party  fund  with 
their  duplex  doctrine  of  honest  govern- 
ment and  a-bit-to-meet-the-coal-bill. 

'T*HEN,  again,  we  find  a  situation 
-*-  created  regularly  in  one  or  more 
provincial  elections  where  the  party  in 
power  at  Ottawa  desires  to  assist  a  pro- 
vincial opposition  of  the  same  political 
stripes.  Prolonged  refrigeration  forfeits 
much  of  any  party's  grip  on  sources  of 
campaign  revenue,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, should  they  have  friends 
paramount  in  Dominion  affairs,  "muni- 
tions of  war"  are  to  be  had  without  diffi- 
culty. One  of  our  Federal  Governments 
spent  $160,000  in  a  provincial  election  in 
an  effort  to  overturn  an  unfriendly  set 
of  rulers.  Most  of  this  money  was  sifted 
down  to  the  bribable  voters  through  a 
line  of  agents,  taking  their  cues  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ottawa. 

"Where  does  the  money  come  from?" 
It  is  an  old  cry!  But  a  cry  that  has  lost 
its  question  mark  and  become  a  fifth- 
rate  conundrum.  The  money  for  the 
Secret  Party  Fund  comes  from  eight  or 
ten  directions.  The  recent  Manitoba 
graft  inouiry  showed  one  very  prolific 
source  of  party  rraft,  one  million  dol- 
lars being  the  estimated  over-charges  of 
the  contractors,  from  which  sum  was 
gauged  the  portion  for  the  party  chest. 
How  this  money  was  dispensed  and  what 
services  it  performed  for  clean  govern- 
ment has  been  engraved  into  the  memory 
of  every  schoolboy  in  Canada.  When  New 
Brunswick,  some  months  before,  swept 
out  its  kitchen,  the  sources  of  party  in- 
come, there  uncovered,  corresponded 
closely  to  those  of  Manitoba.  Where  the 
Government  cabal  in  the  latter  province 
milked  the  profits  of  padded  tenders, 
the  New  Brunswick  group  cut  a  deep 
sluice-way  from  the  channel  of  public- 
owned  revenues,  taking  from  the  lumber- 
men with  splendid  audacity. 

WHO  contributes ?  There  looms  the 
answer  in  Manitoba  and  New 
Brunswick,  but  by  no  means  a  complete 
answer.  They  help  a  party  most  who 
want  to  help  themselves.  No,  not  in- 
variably. Federal  politics,  and  at  least 
one  striking  instance  in  the  provincial 
field,  show  that  rich  patrons  of  a  parti- 
cular party  give  of  their  means  with  no 
worse  motive  than  a  sportsman's  zeal  for 
winning  a  game.  They  play  their  poli- 
tics as  poker.  In  the  creed  of  such  men — 
many  of  them  expansive-hearted  jovial 
citizens,  too — the  function  of  a  "blood 
bought"  parliament  has  no  more  signi- 
ficance than  the  feast-day  of  a  Samoan 
god. 

But  for  one  who  gives  a  fortune  from 
unselfish  adoration,  ten  give  fortunes  on 
as  cunning  and  exact  calculations  of  re- 
imbursement as  a  pawnbroker  who  locks 
up  a  pauper's  wedding  ring.  The  man 
most  interested  in  a  neighbor's  grind- 
stone is  the  one  with  a  dull  axe.  Show 
me  a  busy-body  about  the  lobbies  at  Ot- 
tawa eager  to  lose  fifty  thousand  good 
dollars  at  the  wink  of  a  party  treasurer, 
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and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  some  day 
will  demand  value  for  value.  The  hun- 
dreds who  chip  in  at  the  behest  of  an 
itinerant  collector  whom  they  have  never 
seen  before  (but  will  assuredly  see 
again)  are  not  fools,  but  cautious  inves- 
tors.    Maybe  the  dividends  are  drawn  in 


the  subtler  forms  of  knighthoods  or 
tariff  concessions,  but  they  are  dividends 
just  the  same. 

A  Canadian  politician,  whom  I  credit 
with  a  ripe  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
wrote  this  summary  at  my  request:  "The 
campaign  funds  are  collected  from  (1) 
rich  party  men  with  cabinet  appetites; 
(2)  public  works  contractors;  (3)  pri- 
vate subscriptions  taken  up  by  special 
men  who  call  on  business  men  of  all 
kinds  and  mulct  them  according  to  their 
financial  standing  and  their  expectations 
of  patronage." 

To  the  question,  "Who  holds  the  bag?" 
he  answered:  "An  agent  of  the  party, 
not  infrequently  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  candidate's 
business  agent,  or  sometimes  the  candi- 
date himself,  the  amount  being  fixed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  riding." 

'"pHE  writer  leaves  to  the  judgment  of 
■*•  the  reader  how  closely  the  partner- 
ship of  secret  funds  and  political  crimes 
involves  the  integrity  of  individuals  be- 
longing to  and  controlling  partisan  ac- 
tivities. Most  Federal  cabinets,  and 
many  provincial,  contain  a  trio  or  quar- 
tette of  dominating  spirits  personally  re- 
sponsible for  the  campaign  funds  and  all 
campaign  strategy,  and  an  outer  ring  of 
higher-calibred  Ministers  who  have  little 
appetite  for  conspiracy  and  a  distaste 
for  questionable  courses.  However  para- 
doxical it  appears,  and  however  it  may 
smatter  of  passive  acquiescence  in 
wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  every  mem- 
ber, the  make-up  of  many  cabinets,  as 
viewed  by  those  on  the  inner  benches  of 
politics  all  too  frequently  resembles 
the  delineation  I  have  given. 

In  one  of  the  Western  provinces  dur- 
ing  a   doubtful   election   a   railway   cor- 


poration placed  two  influential  agents  at 
the  disposal  of  the  party  heads.  One 
agent  gave  his  weight  to  the  Tories,  sup- 
plying free  passes  to  all  who  cared  to 
use  the  road,  the  other  agent  performing 
precisely  the  same  service  for  all  Grits 
applying  for  a  few  days'  touring  privi- 
leges. This  was  one  railway's  method 
when  faced  with  two  evils  of  choosing 
neither.  I  do  not  want  to  elaborate  here 
the  commonly-accepted  belief  at  Ottawa 
and  certain  provincial  capitals  that  some 
railways  seeking  favors  of  parliaments 
and  legislatures  set  aside  a  large  sum, 
which  they  split  between  Government 
and  Opposition  campaign  funds  in  the 
ratio  of  60  and  40  per  cent,  respectively. 

ONE  requires  to  know  nothing  more 
than  that  political  parties  in  this 
day,  as  in  past  days,  maintain  secret 
funds  gathered  from  seekers  of  such 
favors  and  privileges  as  cannot  be  grant- 
ed except  by  wilful  treason  to  the  public 
interest.  If  one's  lack  of  sophistication 
should  lead  him  to  doubt  that  the 
corollary  to  these  illicit  collections  is  a 
hawking  of  "honors"  and  legislative 
kindnesses,  let  him  try  to  secure  a  list  of 
names  and  amounts  which  are  written 
down  in  every  party's  ledger.  If  he  is 
successful,  he  will  be  the  first  man  in  his 
generation.  He  will  not  secure  it  be- 
cause a  comparison  of  the  names  with 
the  activities  (yes,  and  equally  the  inac- 
tivities) of  the  governing  powers  would 
show  a  curious  and  ill-concealed  relation- 
ship. 

The  ache  for  power,  and  then  the  sense 
of  proprietorship  that  follows  long  enjoy- 
ment of  office — these  are  the  appetizing 
things  that  only  a  man  of  iron  character 
will  refuse  to  bolster  by  shady  expedients. 
And  that  expedient  is  most  commonly  the 
distribution  of  illicit  favors  such  as  will 
crutch  up  a  failing  popularity,  or  the  open 
buying  of  votes.  In  other  words,  the 
political  party  driven  to  the  precipice  by 
bad  administration  or  corruption  almost 
invariably  attempts  to  neutralize  public 
disfavor  by  artificial  means.  This  necessi- 
tates wholesale  quantities  of  money,  which 
in  turn  causes  a  wholesale  mulcting  of 
party  contributors — and  a  wholesale  re- 
turn of  the  dividends:  fat  appointments, 
senatorships,  contracts,  knighthoods,  and 
other  shelf  goods  kept  in  stock  by  any 
party  that  understands  its  business. 
One  Provincial  Government  was  dis- 
missed from  power  because  to  save  his 
political  neck  the  Premier  diverted  to  the 
party  bag  subsidies  intended  for  railroad 


use.  Sir  Douglas  Cameron  decapitated 
the  Roblin  Government  in  Manitoba  for 
causes  essentially  the  same.  So,  one 
might  continue  and  in  every  instance  the 
chief  cause  of  mischief  and  the  bait  for 
dishonor  had  their  beginnings  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  secret  party  fund. 


'T*  HE  writer  is  one  who  believes  that 
-*■  the  day  for  this  open  practice  of 
vicious  compromise  in  party  governments 
and  oppositions  has  about  reached  its 
limit  in  public  patience.  Partisan  bitter- 
ness and  grotesque  loyalty  are  losing  their 
force  in  a  new  national  sense  of  humor. 
That  sense  of  humor  is  a  god's  gift.  Its 
horse-power  has  treble  the  pull  of  indig- 
nation. I  find  my  neighbors  getting 
ashamed  of  "my  party  right  or  wrong," 
ashamed  of  the  jibes  of  foreign  news- 
papers, ashamed  of  playing  the  peasant. 
There  must  be  other  neighbors  like  them. 

Yesterday  evening,  my  friend  the  hard- 
ware merchant  leaned  over  his  back  fence 
with  a  scrawled  sheet  of  paper.  He  had 
been  estimating  the  cost  of  a  pension 
scheme  for  disabled  Canadian  soldiers  re- 
turning from  Europe,  among  whom  was 
the  merchant's  son.  He  had  the  official 
figures  showing  that  a  private  who  sacri- 
ficed his  future  usefulness  for  the  liberty 
of  Canada  would  be  given  a  pension  for 
life,  two  dollars  per  week  short  of  his 
board  bill.  And  opposite  all  that  he  had 
marked  the  supposed  cost  (directly  and 
indirectly)  of  maintaining  political 
party  funds  in  this  country,  basing  it  on 
an  average  of  the  past  ten  years — the 
padding  of  contracts,  tinkering  with  tar- 
iffs and  the  rest  of  it.  He  had  reached 
the  conclusion  that  where  one  dollar  per 
annum  was  available  for  pensioned 
soldiers,  five  dollars  was  available  for 
propagating  the  vices  of  Canadian  party- 
ism.  I  could  follow  quite  well  the  logic  of 
his  figures.  But  the  merchant,  I  confess, 
went  me  one  better  in  his  bitterness,  his 
burning  satire.  Three  days  afterward, 
his  son  landed  at  Quebec — a  broken- 
legged,  nerveless  piece  of  wastage,  dam- 
aged for  good  and  all. 

Figure  it  out  yourself. 


A  Proposition  For  You 

There  is  an  announcement  on  pages  67,  68,  69  and  70 
of  this  issue  which  will  be  of  interest  to  every  reader  of 
MACLEANS.  Turn  to  the  above  mentioned  pages  now. 
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It  was  a  strange, 
long,  halting  pro- 
cession —  but  at 
last  men  became 
accustomed  t  o 
their  webbed  foot- 
wear and  plodded 
on  more  regular- 
ly. The  pace  in- 
creased and  the 
journey  to  Hud- 
son Bay  was  on. 


THE  FROST  GIRL 
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SYNOPSIS 

Allan  Baird,  who  has  been  running  a 
preliminary  survey  line  for  a  new  rail- 
road to  Hudson's  Bay,  finds  a  book  on  a 
lonely  trail  in  the  far  north.  The  name, 
"Hertha  MacLure,"  is  written  inside  and 
he  traces  the  owner.  She  proves  to  be  a 
strikingly  attractive  but  very  mysterious 
girl.  He  learns  from  his  chief  assistant, 
Hughey  Munro,  that  the  girl  runs  a  trad- 
ing post  which  was  formerly  managed  by 
her  father  and  that  she  is  known  all 
through  the  north  country  as  "The  Frost 
Girl"  on  account  of  her  coldness  to  all 
the  men  who  visit  the  post.  Baird  com- 
pletes his  survey  and  returns  to  head- 
quarters at  Toronto  where  he  receives 
peremptory  orders  to  start  at  once  on  a 
complete  survey  line,  from  his  chief, 
McGregor,  a  big  railway  magnate.  Mc- 
Gregor is  a  financier  who  has  big  visions, 
but  he  warns  Baird  that  an  opposition 
syndicate  will  attempt  to  prevent  him 
from  completing  his  survey  as  they  have, 
by  wire-pulling  at  Ottawa,  had  a  limit 
fixed  on  the.  time  for  filing  the  plans. 
Baird  must  complete  his  work  and  file  his 
plans  at  Ottawa  by  April  1 ;  which  means 
a  winter's  strenuous  work  in  the  frozen 
north. 


The    Missionary  Brings    News 

ALLAN  BAIRD'S  sensations  on  find- 
ing Hertha  MacLure  sitting  beside 
an  Indian  wigwam,  cuddling  a  sick 
little  savage  and  talking  of  Jane  Austen, 
differed  slightly  from  those  of  the  girl 
herself.  To  Allan  there  had  been  some- 
thing mysterious  as  well  as  romantic  in 
the  strange  meeting  and,  what  was  to 
him,  the  equally  strange  topic  of  their 
conversation.  Old  Hughey  had  cleared  up 
the  mystery,  but  he  had  eliminated  this 
element  only  to  add  to  the  other. 

To  the  girl,  however,  Allan  remained 
equally  a  mystery  and  something  akin  to 
a  fairy  prince.  Had  she  not  been  an  in- 
tensely practical  young  woman,  more  ac- 
customed to  doing  than  dreaming,  she 
might  have  made  herself  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  the  young  man  on  the  port- 
age had  been  imagined. 

Hertha  could  not  have  imagined,  how- 
ever, that  Allan  had  stepped  out  of  one 
of  her  novels.  He  was  not  the  sort  she 
had  ever  seen  before,  either  in  print  or 
in  the  flesh.  Of  the  few  men  who  had  en- 
tered her  life  none  had  been  like  him.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  been  at  ease,  al- 
most intimate,  she  thought.    He  showed 


clearly  that  he  was  accustomed  to  meet- 
ing and  talking  with  women.  Men  she 
had  known  were  always  silent. 

He  had  read,  too,  she  knew,  even  if  he 
did  laugh  at  Jane  Austen  and  think  Scott 
ancient.  Men  who  had  read  books  were 
rare  in  Hertha's  world.  She  could  remem- 
ber only  one,  besides  her  father,  with 
whom  she  had  talked  of  books.  He  had 
been  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  factor,  a 

man  who  had 
read  more  ex- 
tensively than 
Hertha  her- 
self. But  he 
had  ended  it 
by  trying  to 
kiss  her;  and 
he  had  never 
passed  her 
trading  post 
since. 

Allan  was 
the  first  man 
s«,  .-,  who  had  ever 
come  to  her 
direct  from 
the  great 
world  to  the 
south,  the 
world  of 
which  she 
had  heard 
but  to  which  she  had  given  little  thought, 
in  which  she  had  never  been  interested. 
Her  father  had  told  her  of  it,  warned 
her  of  it,  but  never  had  he  told  of  men 
like  this  one.  His  pictures  had  been 
filled  with  thieves  and  cheats,  black- 
hearted scoundrels  of  the  order  of  pirates, 
men  who  ruthlessly  robbed  and  crushed 
and  left  a  trail  of  misery  and  death  and 
degradation,  who  considered  nothing  ex- 
cept their  own  selfish  interests. 

WHO  Allan  could  be,  where  he  had 
come  from,  where  he  was  going, 
were  questions  that  occupied  the  girl's 
mind  as  she  paddled  back  up  the  river  to 
her  home  the  day  after  meeting  him.  She 
half  hoped  she  would  find  him,  but  only 
Me-mi-je-is,  the  tall,  powerful  Ojibway, 
who  had  worked  for  her,  and  for  her 
father,  since  his  youth,  was  at  the  post. 
Silently  he  turned  over  the  money  he  had 
received  for  the  flour  and  the  sugar. 

"Who  bought  it?"  asked  Hertha. 

"Two  white  men,"  answered  the  Indian. 
"One  was  old,  a  company  man  who  has 
been  here  before.  The  other  was  young, 
not  like  the  men  of  the  company  or  any 
other  men  in  the  woods.  They  had  two 
Indians  from  the  bay  for  canoemen.  Their 
camp  was  beside  the  river  at  the  edge  of 
the  clearing.  They  left  very  early  in  the 
morning." 

"What  were  they  doing?" 

"The  Indians  would  not  talk.  They 
came  first.  The  white  men  came  after 
dark,  from  the  great  swamp.    They  had 
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come  a  long  ways,  and  they  were  in  a 
great  hurry." 

"Did   you   talk   with   their    Indians?" 

"Yes,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they 
had  been  told  to  keep  quiet.  They  would 
tell  nothing." 

For  two  days  Hertha  turned  this  ques- 
tion over  and  over.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  the  great  company  was  planning  to 
establish  a  post  in  her  district.  Perhaps 
they  believed  that,  with  her  father  dead, 
it  would  be  easy  to  win  back  the  territory 
over  which  he  had  obtained  control.  This 
did  not  disturb  her,  however.  She  had  too 
much  confidence  in  her  own  ability  to  hold 
that  which  the  elder  MacLure  had  gained. 

There  were  no  other  possibilities.  She 
had  known  of  prospectors  penetrating  to 
her  country  from  the  South.  But  they 
were  all  men  of  the  same  stamp.  They 
were  not  in  a  hurry,  but  moved  slowly, 
always  looking  for  gold.  Sportsmen,  ama- 
teur explorers,  city  men  driven  by  primal 
desires  to  long,  hazardous  trips  in  the 
north  country,  had  never  passed  her  way, 
were  unknown  to  her.  In  no  way  did  Allan 
fit  into  her  limited  ideas  of  life,  of  life's 
activities,  of  life's  standards. 

*"T,HE  mystery  of  his  coming  was  still 
-*-  fresh  when  another  presented  itself. 
Three  days  after  her  return  from  her  visit 
to  the  sick  Indian  child  down  the  river 
another  stranger  arrived  at  the  post.  He, 
too,  presented  a  new  type,  but  one  known 
to  Hertha  through  her  father's  descrip- 
tions and  what  her  Indians  had  told  her. 

"Is  this  Miss  MacLure?"  the  stranger 
asked  as  he  stopped  before  the  open  door 
of  the  store,  in  which  Hertha  was  stand- 
ing. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  and  she  looked 
from  the  man  to  his  canoe  at  the  river 
bank,  manned  by  two  Indians  she  had 
never  seen  before. 

"My  name  is  Hardisty,  Alfred  Har- 
disty,  Miss  MacLure,"  said  the  newcomer. 
"'I  have  heard  of  you,  heard  many  nice 
things  said  of  you,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you  here  at  this  post 
which  both  you  and  your  father  have 
made  famous.  My  first  object  in  coming 
to-day  is  to  learn  if  it  will  be  possible  for 
me  to  remain  here  for  a  while,  until  ice 
makes  travel  possible  again,  and  also  to 
get  supplies  for  the  winter." 

"I  have  flour,  sugar,  pork  and  tea  to 
sell,"  Hertha  replied,  "and  Me-mi-je-is 
has  room  for  you  and  your  Indians  in  his 
cabin." 

"I  am  more  fortunate  than  I  had  hoped, 
and  it  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure.  I 
will  try  not  to  make  a  nuisance  of  myself. 
And  I  hope  that  we  become  friends  as  I 
•expect  to  remain  in  this  district  for  some 
time."    • 

Hertha  did  not  reply  to  this  but  silent- 
ly studied  the  man.  He  was  older  than 
Allan  Baird  not  only  in  years  but  in  spirit. 
He  talked  as  easily,  was  as  lacking  in  em- 
barrassment, and,  though  of  another  type, 
was  as  handsome  as  the  young  man  who 
had  found  her  on  the  portage.  Evidently 
he,  too,  came  from  the  great  world  to  the 
south;  and  Hertha  wondered  if  he  would 
laugh  at  Jane  Austen.  Somehow,  she  felt 
that  he  would  not. 

But  the  object  of  his  coming  was  of 
more  concern  to  the  girl.  He  had  said 
that  he  expected  to  remain  in  the  district 


for  some  time.  Clearly  he  was  not  a 
trader.  He  would  not  have  come  to  her  if 
he  had  been.  He  might  be  a  company 
agent,  but  she  would  learn  that  soon 
enough  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  him  if 
he  were. 

'HP  HE  mystery  was  deepened  almost  im- 
*■  mediately  when  the  newcomer's  In- 
dians, after  carrying  several  packs  to 
Me-mi-je-is'  cabin,  returned  to  the  canoe 
and  departed  at  once  for  the  south,  from 
which  they  had  come.  Hertha,  from  the 
window  of  her  cabin,  watched  them  paddle 
away  and  then  began  to  prepare  her  noon- 
day meal.  After  it  was  eaten  and  the 
dishes  had  been  washed,  there  was  a 
knock. 

Still  puzzling  over  the  possible  object  of 
Hardisty's  presence  at  her  post,  she 
opened  the  door  to  find  him,  hat  in  hand 
and  smiling. 

"I  have  come  over,  Miss  MacLure,"  he 
began  at  once,  "to  talk  with  you  if  you  are 
not  busy.  I  want  to  explain  my  object  in 
coming  here.  And  I  hope  to  enlist  your 
co-operation  in  the  work  I  am  about  to 
begin." 

"Please  come  in,"  Hertha  replied.  "I 
am  not  busy  this  afternoon." 

There  were  three  rooms  in  Bertha's 
home,  a  large  living-room  with  a  great 
box  stove  in  the  centre,  a  kitchen  and  a 
bedroom.  Homes  of  wilderness  dwellers 
are  much  the  same,  mud-plastered  log 
walls,  low,  small  windows,  hewed  doors 
and  window  frames,  floors  of  dressed  logs, 
ceilings  low,  dark  and  raftered. 

In  general  appearance  Hertha's  home 
was  not  unusual.  But  a  few  things 
marked  it  as  different.  First  of  these  was 
the  bookcase  that  filled  the  wall  between 
two  windows  on  one  side,  an  imposing,  in- 
congruous affair  with  its  large,  faded 
volumes.  Across  from  the  books  was  an 
old  print  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  guarded  on 
either  side  by  the  awkward  antlers  of  the 
caribou. 

'  I  *HERE  was  a  feminine  atmosphere 
•*■  about  the  place,  as  there  is  wherever 
women  dwell.  But  this  was  noticeable 
more  because  it  was  pitifully  groping 
rather  than  confidently  expressed.  A  sew- 
ing basket  contained  only  heavy  woolen 
socks.  A  couch  was  covered  only  with  a 
neatly  folded  blanket.  A  bunch  of  scarlet 
autumn  leaves  seemed  hardly  at  home  in 
a  window.  Hardisty,  as  he  entered  the 
room,  saw  the  bookshelves  and  went  im- 
mediately to  them. 

"What  a  large  library  for  a  wilderness 
home!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  must  have  been 
quite  a  task  to  get  so  many  books  into 
this  place." 

He  began  to  study  the  titles  and  did  not 
appear  to  notice  that  Hertha  had  not  re- 
plied. Across  one  shelf  he  read.  Then, 
stooping,  he  went  further  until  he  had 
made  a  quick  inventory  of  the  entire  col- 
lection. In  perplexity  he  turned  to  the 
girl. 

"Quite  remaikable,"  he  said  wondering- 
ly.    "Where  on  earth  did  you  get  them?" 

"My  father  brought  them  from  Scot- 
land." 

"I  see.  And  you  have  never  added  to 
them." 

"No.  I  have  found  them  quite  suf- 
ficient." 


Puzzled,  Hardisty  studied  the  girl  for  a 
moment.  Then  with  a  slight  hesitation, 
he  asked: 

."And  you  have  read  nothing  modern?" 

Allan  Baird  had  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion, in  another  way.  What  did  they  mean 
by  it?  Could  better  books  be  written  than 
those  she  had?  Why  did  these  two  men 
appear  to  be  surprised  that  she  should 
have  such  books.  To  her  they  were  the 
most  natural  things  in  the  world.  She 
had  always  known  them,  could  remember 
looking  at  the  shelves  even  before  she  had 
learned  to  read. 

"They  are  the  only  books  I  have  ever 
read,"  she  answered. 

"And  do  you  read  much?" 

"I  have  read  them  all,  some  many 
times." 

HARDISTY  turned  in  surprised  and 
again  looked  at  a  few  of  the  titles. 
There  was  nothing  less  than  fifty  years 
old.  Some  had  been  printed  a  hundred 
years  before.  Here  and  there  was  a  rare 
volume. 

"Quite  remarkable,"  he  said  as  he  again 
turned  to  Hertha.  "Of  course,  some  of 
your  works  on  philosophy,  science  and  tra- 
vel are  hardly  recognized  just  now,  but, 
altogether,  it  is  a  remarkable  collection, 
and  I  don't  know  but  that,  in  the  fiction  at 
your  disposal,  you  are  far  better  off  than 
if  you  were  equipped  with  the  more 
modern  article." 

"Then  you  don't  like  Beach  and  Lon- 
don?" asked  Hertha  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  like  both  of  them,  and  I  imagine 
you  would  like  them,  London  especially." 

"I  must  send  for  them  this  winter.  Will 
you  suggest  the  ones  I  should  get?" 

"Please  let  me  get  them  for  you,"  said 
Hardisty  eagerly.  "I  will  be  sending  out 
about  Christmas  time  and — " 

Hertha  interrupted.  Gifts  from  men 
were  unknown  to  her  and  she  did  not  like 
to  be  under  obligations  to  anyone.  Her 
life  had  been  singularly  independent  and 
had  developed  perfect  self-reliance.  But 
Hardisty  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

"Please,"  he  said.  "It  would  be  a  plea- 
sure to  select  new  books  for  a  reader  who 
must  be  so  discriminating,  whose  tastes 
must  be  so  elevated.  You  don't  know  how 
glad  I  am,  Miss  MacLure,  to  find  a  well 
read  young  woman  in  this  district.  I  am 
not  only  glad  to  meet  her,  but  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  find  the  assistance^  desire  for 
my  work." 

Hertha  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyes 
asked  the  question  that  had  been  in  her 
mind  since  Hardisty's  arrival,  a  question 
so  important  to  her  that  she  failed  to 
notice  the  flattering  statements  of  the 
visitor. 

"My  work,"  began  Hardisty  as  he  took 
a  chair  across  the  table  from  Hertha,  "is 
among  the  Indians  of  this  district.  This 
is.  I  believe,  a  virgin  field,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that,  in  a  short  time,  I  can  establish 
a  mission  near  here  for  the  advancement 
of  the  natives." 

HE  stopped,  for  Hertha  had  turned 
suddenly  and  was  leaning  across  the 
table,  her  eyes  hard,  her  mouth  straight, 
her  chin  square.  In  an  instant  the  beauty 
of  the  girl  had  almost  vanished,  and  in 
its  place  was  a  grimness  of  expression 
more  masculine  than  feminine. 
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"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  a  mission- 
ary?" she  demanded  in  a  low  tone. 

"I  am,"  replied  Hardisty,  mistaking  the 
ghl's  sudden  change  for  interest,  "  and  I 
consider  myself  a  fortunate  one  to  be 
working  in  a  district  in  which  you,  with 
your  influence  over  the  Indians,  can  assist 
me." 

"I  will  not  assist  you!"  cried  Hertha 
defiantly.  "Further,  I  will  do  all  that 
I  can  to  prevent  your  establishing  a  mis- 
sion anywhere  near  here.  The  Indians  in 
a  big  district  trade  with  me,  and  I  will 
use  all  the  influence  I  have  against  you." 

The  missionary  stared  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment but  when  he  spoke  he  smiled 
slightly, 

"At  least,  Miss  MacLure,  I  can  depend 
on  having  a  frank,  honest  foe,  I  see.  I 
appreciate  that  much,  but  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  I  am  greatly  disappointed. 
From  what  I  had  heard  of  you  and  your 
influence  with  the  Indians,  I  had  counted 
a  great  deal  on  your  assistance." 

He  turned  away  from  her  and  for  some 
time  sat  staring  at  the  books  between  the 
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Herth.i  dirt  not  reply  to  this  but  silently  studied  the  man.  H? 
wj'.s  older  than  Allan  Baird,  not  only  in  years,  but  in  spirit  .  .  . 
and.  though  of  another  type,  was  as  handsome  as  the  young  man 
who   had  found  her  on   the  portage. 


windows.  Hertha  did  not  speak.  Had  her 
own  feelings  not  been  so  strong  she  would 
have  felt  compassion  for  the  man  across 
the  table.  His  head  was  bowed,  and  there 
was  a  worried,  strained  expression  about 
his  eyes  that,  more  quickly  than  any  other, 
melts  a  woman's  heart.  At  last  he  looked 
up  and  turned  to  her. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  he  asked  quietly, 
"what  your  objections  to  a  mission  among 
the  Indians  can  be?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered  quickly,  almost 
sharply.  "The  Indian  as  he  exists  with  a 
minimum  of  white  influence  is  an  indus- 
trious, honest,  healthy,  moral  man.  As 
white  influence  increases  his  efficiency  de- 
creases, his  moral  tone  is  lower,  he  works 
less,  and  he  dies  of  diseases  to  which  his 
race  is  not  accustomed." 

"But  you  do  not  mean  to  contend,  Miss 
MacLure,"  interrupted  Hardisty,  "that 
the  missionary  has  a  degrading  influence 
on  the  savage,  that  preaching  the  gospel 
of  Christ  makes  him  less  of  a  man,  lowers 
his  moral  tone  and  brings  disease?" 

"Exactly,"  replied  Hertha  instantly. 
"My  opposition 
is  not  to  the 
teaching  of  the 
Christian  re- 
ligion, although 
I  believe  the 
Indian  gets 
along  very  well 
with  the  re- 
ligion he  *has. 
But  I  do  object 
to  the  things 
which  accom- 
pany the  usual 
methods  of 
mission  work 
and,  as  long  as 
I  can,  I  will 
fight  it  amor.g 
my      Indians." 


A  GAIN 
f±  Hardis- 
ty gazed  for 
some      time 
at  the  book- 
shelves. 
This    time 
his    exprcs- 
si  o  n   was 
that  of  deep 
thought,    and 
when  he  again 
turned     to 
Hertha  it  was 
not    with    a 
question. 

"In  my  mis- 
sion work,  Miss 
MacLure,"  he 
began,  "I  have 
found  that  the 
advice  of  an 
i  n  t el 1 i  gent 
white  person 
in  the  country 
where  I  am  to 
begin  work  is 
of  the  utmost 
value.  I  have 
learned  to  take 
it  rather  than 
follow  my  own 


ideas.  I  might  add  that  your  standpoint 
is  not  new  to  me  and  I  think  I  understand 
how  you  feel  in  this  matter.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  go  more  deeply  into  details, 
however,  for  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
anything  you  may  have  to  offer  on  this 
subject." 

For  ten  minutes  Hertha  talked  without 
pausing.  Hardisty,  watching  her  face,  sat 
motionless.  She  began  at  the  beginning, 
describing  the  Indian  as  she  knew  him,  as 
she  and  her  father  had  found  him  and 
had  tried  to  keep  him.  She  told  of  many 
instances  of  Indian  integrity,  industry, 
high  morals  and  the  happiness  of  the  race 
when  left  to  itself.  She  knew  the  Indian 
thoroughly,  intimately,  and  she  liked  him, 
respected  him,  admired  him,  as  her  tone, 
her  words,  her  manner,  showed. 

Then,  candidly  explaining  that  her 
facts  were  second-hand,  gathered  from 
her  father,  from  Indians  themselves,  she 
told  what  she  knew  of  the  mission  In- 
dian, induced  to  live  in  ill^ventilated, 
disease-breeding  houses,  inveigled  into 
labor  to  which  his  race  was  not  accus- 
tomed and  which  was  distasteful  and  un- 
profitable, and  taught  things  which  he 
could  not  understand  because  there  had 
never  been  anything  in  his  life,  nor  could 
there  ever  be,  which  would  furnish  the 
comparison  necessary  for  comprehension. 

AS  the  girl  spoke  she  forgot  Hardisty, 
herself,  everything  except  the  cause 
in  which  she  was  enlisted,  in  which  her 
father  had  trained  her.  When  she  fin- 
ished, breathless,  defiant,  still  leaning 
tensely  across  the  table,  the  missionary 
looked  at  her  with  frank  admiration  in 
his  eyes. 

"Did  you  learn  oratory  from  your  red 
friends?"  he  asked  with  a  smile.  "It  is 
most  convincing  and,  the  strange  part  of 
it  is,  while  you  are  strictly  original  in 
ideas,  you  have  really  repeated  what  sev- 
eral explorers  and  travelers  in  this  north- 
ern country  have  already  said,  both  in 
print  and  on  the  platform." 

"Do  you  mean  others  have  fought 
against  missions?"  asked  Hertha  wonder- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  have  spoken  against  them,  have 
shown  that  the  Indian  is  not  the  man  he 
was  before  the  missionary  came.  I  my- 
self, Miss  MacLure,  have  long  held  simi- 
lar views.  Whenever  I  have  expressed 
them  among  my  fellow  workers  there  has 
been  so  much  opposition  that  I  have  been 
forced,  for  want  of  better  evidence,  to  be 
silent. 

"I  was  silent  when  I  first  spoke  to  you, 
for  I  imagined  that  you  would  also  look 
with  disfavor  upon  any  such  plan  as  I 
have  outlined  in  my  mind,  and  which  I 
hope  to  try  out  in  this  district.  I  have 
waited  several  years  for  the  opportunity. 
Now  it  is  here  and  I  feel  sure  that  you 
will  help  me." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Hertha  sus- 
piciously. 

"It  is  simply  this.  Leave  the  Indian 
alone  so  far  as  his  work,  his  methods  of 
living,  his  housing  and  so  on  are  con- 
cerned. Let  him  live  his  life  as  he  has 
always  lived  it,  as  he  wants  to  live  it,  as 
he  can  best  live  it.  Only,  wherever  pos- 
sible, help  him  to  improve,  if  we  can, 
upon  what  he  already  does  so  well.    As 
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for  the  main  object,  teaching  him  the  gos- 
pel, teach  it  to  him  only  in  its  most  simple 
and  rudimentary  forms.  Give  him  the 
bare,  simple  truths  of  Christ's  teachings." 
"Don't  you  see  what  I  mean?"  he  cried. 
"We  will  build  up  on  the  old  foundation, 
instead,  as  the  others  have  tried  to  do,  of 
tearing  everything  down  and  trying  to 
build  from  the  ground  up.  The  woods 
Indian  furnishes  an  excellent  foundation, 
better  than  we  can  construct.  Don't  you 
see?  My  idea  is  to  make  a  better  Indian 
of  him,  not  a  poorer  white  man." 

T  T  ERTHA  did  not  answer.  It  was  a 
*  -*-  new  thought,  and  because  she  was 
not  accustomed  to  dealing  quickly  with 
new  ideas,  she  withheld  her  judgment. 

"Can  you  object  still?"  pleaded  Har- 
disty  earnestly. 

"My  objections  have  been  to  all  white 
influences,  except  those  of  the  person  who 
is  sincerely  the  Indian's  friend  and  seeks 
to  help  him,"  Hertha  replied.  "In  this 
district  you  will  find  the  Indian  much  as 
he  has  always  been.  The  white  influence 
has  never  reached  him.  That  is,  the  evil 
white  influence,  the  dishonest  trader,  the 
whisky  smuggler,  and  the  others.  It  is  the 
one  thing  I  live  for — to  guard  my  Indians 
from  it  in  every  form." 

Hardisty  studied  her  closely  for  a 
minute. 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  oppose  any- 
thing modern,  anything  that  will  change 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  in  this  dis- 
trict?" he  asked. 

"Anything!"  exclaimed  Hertha  fiercely. 
"My  father  learned  the  lesson  once.  It 
was  a  bitter  one,  and  I  don't  want  the 
same  experience." 

"What  was  that?"  questioned  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"When  he  first  came  to  this  country, 
long  before  I  was  born,  he  built  a  trading 
post  and  began  his  sort  of  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians.  He  was  success- 
ful and  his  influence  became  very  great. 
I  know  it  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  In- 
dians. He  treated  them  fairly,  honestly, 
as  if  they  were  white  men,  and  they  came 
to  believe  in  him  and  to  respect  him  as  he 
respected  them.  Then  the  railroad  come 
through  that  district,  close  to  his  trading 
post.  With  it  came  all  the  evil  effects  of 
civilization  upon  his  Indians.  He  re- 
mained to  see  them  become  lazy,  drunk- 
ards and  thieves.  He  saw  them  die  rapid- 
ly of  white  men's  diseases,  saw  half-breed 
babies  in  their  wigwams.  The  work  of  all 
the  years  he  had  been  there  was  wiped 
out.  Do  you  wonder  that  he  became 
bitter?" 

Hardisty,  who  had  been  watching  her 
intently,  shook  his  head. 

"What  then?"  he  asked,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"Father  came  here.  He  said  a  railroad 
never  would  come  near  this  place,  that  the 
influences  of  civilization  would  never 
touch  the  Indians  he  found  here.  He  be- 
gan his  work  all  over  again ;  and,  when  he 
died,  he  asked  me  to  continue  it.  That's 
what  I  have  done,  what  I  always  will  do." 

"C*  OR  a  long  time  Hardisty  stared  at 
-*■  the  table  between  them.  When  he 
spoke  it  was  in  a  subdued  tone  that  in- 
stantly aroused  Hertha's  interest. 

"It  pleases  me  a  great  deal,  Miss  Mac- 


Lure,"  he  began,  "to  know  that  my 
humble  views,  gained  from  a  compara- 
tively meagre  experience,  coincide  so  per- 
fectly with  yours.  The  injury,  irrepar- 
able, gigantic,  which  the  white  man  has 
inflicted  upon  the  red,  is,  to  me,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  in  history.  I  have  seen 
so  many  instances  of  it,  have  felt  ashamed 
of  my  race  so  often,  that  it  has  long  been 
my  desire  to  do  my  little  share  to  repay 
what  others  have  taken.  It  is  a  cause  to 
which  I  would  like  to  dedicate  my  life. 

"It  pleases  me  a  great  deal  to  know  that 
I  have,  in  you,  a  strong  supporter,  one 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  me  and  my  aims. 
More  properly,  I  should  say  that  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  supporter  of  yours,  Miss  Mac- 
Lure,  of  you  and  your  father's  memory. 
Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  remain  here  the  rest  of  my  life 
and  aid  you  in  what  you  are  doing.  I 
hope  to  do  so.  But,  I  am  afraid,  I  am  a 
bearer  of  bad  news.  It  may  not  be  true, 
but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  to  be  the  one  who 
brings  it  to  you." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded 
Hertha,  leaning  toward  him. 

"There  is  a  plan  on  foot  in  Toronto  to 
run  a  railroad  past  your  very  door." 

"A  railroad  here!   Impossible!" 

"So  it  would  seem.  But  I  was  told  that 
the  work  was  already  begun.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  evidences  of  it." 

'•I  have  seen  nothing,"  said  Hertha. 

"I  was  told  that  a  party  running  a  trial 
line  passed  through  this  district.  Perhaps 
they  avoided  you." 

"When  was  this?" 

"Very  recently." 

"How  many  were  there?" 

"Only  a  small  crew,  I  heard." 

"And  when  will  they  come  again?" 

"This  winter,  I  imagine." 

Hertha  sprang  to  her  feet  and  strode 
to  the  window  and  back.  Her  square  chin 
was  thrust  forward,  her  eyes  were  hard, 
her  •  hair  rippled  from  the  quivering  of 
her  entire  body. 

"They  will  not!"  she  cried,  stopping  be- 
fore Hardisty.  "They  cannot!  Why,  that 
would  mean  the  end  for  me." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Allan  Chooses  a  Crew 

THE  competent  Hughey  Munro,  a 
man  who  could  cross  the  northern 
end  of  the  continent  without  a  com- 
pass or  a  map,  who  never  in  his  long,  ad- 
venturous life  had  seen  anything  that  dis- 
mayed or  frightened  him,  was  a  most 
miserable  person.  One  day  in  Port  Arthur 
had  given  him  more  trouble,  more  dis- 
comfort and  more  anxiety  than  he  had 
known  in  fifty  years. 

When  he  saw  Allan  Baird  push  through 
the  crowd  at  the  station  and  start  up  the 
street  toward  the  big  hotel,  his  long,  sober, 
wistful  face  lighted  up,  and  he  ran  after 
him  with  light,  leaping  bounds. 

"Lad!"  he  cried,  grasping  the  young 
engineer's  hand  and  hanging  on  to  it, 
"I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you." 

Allan  shook  the  woodsman's  hand 
heartily,  looking  at  him  questioningly  as 
he  did  so. 


"Oh,  I  see,"  he  laughed.  "More  than 
four  houses  here,  Hughey?" 

"It's  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  city," 
Munro  replied  seriously.  "It  makes  me 
sort  of  nervous." 

"Never  mind,"  soothed  the  younger  man 
as  he  led  the  way  to  the  hotel.  "You  won't 
see  anything  but  the  bush  until  spring, 
and  then,  Hughey,  I'm  going  to  take  you 
out  and  show  you  a  real  town.  We'll  go  to 
Toronto  and  Montreal  and  then  drop  down 
to  New  York.  We'll  have  a  good  time  com- 
ing to  us  then." 

"Is  it  the  bush  again,  lad?"  asked 
Hughey  eagerly. 

"You'll  think  you've  never  been  in 
the  bush  when  you  tackle  this  job,  old 
fellow." 

The  woodsman  was  not  at  ease  until 
they  were  in  Allan's  room  and  the  door 
was  locked.  The  clerk,  the  elevator,  the 
uniformed  bellboys,  each  was  a  foe,  a  new 
experience. 

"Lord,  I'm  still  breathing  through  my 
toes,"  he  said  as  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  blue  stretch  of  Lake  Superior 
below  them. 

"Wait  until  you  go  down,"  laughed 
Allan. 

"Ain't  they  got  any  stairs?"  came  the 
terrified  question;  and  Alan's  heart  was 
softened  by  the  misery  in  his  friend's 
face. 

"Now  listen,  Hughey,"  he  began. 
"Here's  the  idea.  We've  got  to  run  that 
survey  through,  make  a  real  preliminary 
survey  from  the  head  of  the  old  survey  at 
the  south  end  of  Kabetogama  to  the  bay. 
The  Government,  aided  by  the  National 
people,  has  decided  that  we  must  file  maps, 
notes  and  so  on  in  Ottawa  on  or  before 
April  first  or  lose  the  charter.  The  Na- 
tional people  think  it  can't  be  done  but,  as 
soon  as  they  know  we  are  going  to  at- 
tempt it,  they'll  try  to  block  us.  They 
want  that  line  but  they  don't  want  it  for 
several  years;  and  in  the  meantime  they 
don't  want  anyone  else  to  have  it. 

"Maybe  you've  known  some  crooked 
breeds,  free  traders  and  the  like  in  your 
time,  Hughey.  Well,  we're  up  against  the 
same  sort  of  an  outfit.  They'll  do  any- 
thing, not  even  stopping  short  of  killing  a 
man  or  two,  to  get  what  they  want.  And 
we've  got  to  keep  on  the  job  every  minute. 

"Now,  running  the  survey  alone  is  a 
big  job.  It  will  take  all  my  time.  Getting 
in  supplies  from  the  railroad,  moving 
camp,  looking  after  the  dog  teams  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff  will  depend  on  you. 
You'll  have  to  take  entire  charge.  I  don't 
care  how  you  do  it,  only  the  grub's  got  to 
go  through,  and  camp's  got  to  be  moved  on 
time." 

"How  big  a  crew  will  there  be?"  asked 
Hughey. 

"Three  transit  men,  three  rodmen, 
six  axemen,  a  cook,  a  bull-cook  and  the 
dog-team  drivers.  How  many  teams  will 
it  take?" 

"Six  anyhow.  That  means  thirty-six 
dogs." 

'"Can  you  get  them?" 

"I  could  in  ten  minutes  if  I  was  up  at 
the  bay." 

"We'll  take  a  run  over  to  Nipigon  to- 
morrow and  see  what  we  can  do.   There's 
dogs  to  be  had  around  here,  but  they're 
mostly  domestic.  Now,  Hughey,  make  out 
(Continued  on  page  71.) 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Scientist,  Seer  and  Imperialist 


SIR  OLIVER  LODGE 
hails  from  Stafford- 
shire, the  praises  of 
which  black  and  dismal- 
appearing  county  Arnold  Bennett  has  sung 
so  invitingly  and  so  continuously  in  his 
Five  Towns  stories.  It  has  often  been  a 
matter  for  wonder  to  me  that  Mr.  Ben- 
nett never  put  Sir  Oliver  into  one  of  his 
books.  True,  he  may  have  put  parts  of 
him,  at  that.  If  you  remember  the  down- 
rightness — to  use  an  ugly  but  meaningful 
word — which  was  the  characteristic  of 
"Denry"  in  "The  Old  Adam,"  you  may 
pick  up  with  something  very  much  akin  in 
the  make-up  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  scientist, 
spiritualist,  more  than  dabbler  in  fields 
of  psychical  research  and  general  big- 
wig in  matters  scientific. 

Sir  Oliver  has  jumped  into  a  special 
bit  of  prominence  lately  by  reason  of  his 
utterance  anent  Imperial  relations. 
There  is   a  boom  in  utterances  on  Im- 
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perial  questions  these  days.  Within  a 
twelve-month  there  has  been  much  add- 
ed justification  for  the  attitude  long  held 
by  far-seeing  men  and  women  that,  quiet- 
ly but  certainly,  a  change  is  coming  over 
the  mentality  of  the  people  with  regard 
to  this  all-important  matter.  The  spon- 
taneous provision  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Canadian  soldiers,  and  "more 
to  come;"  Botha  in  South  Africa;  the 
Australians  at  the  Dardanelles;  the 
Ghurkas  in  France;  our  own  men  at 
Ypres  and  Langemarcke — these  are  part 
of  that  added  justification  for  those 
amongst  us  who  have  spoken  and  work- 
ed for  a  real  Imperialism.  It  has  not, 
latterly,  been  out  of  the  mouths  of  men 
living  in  the  greater  Britains  alone  that 
the  cry  for  the  admission  of  oversea  leg- 


islators to  the  Councils  of 
the  Empire  has  come; 
those  at  home  are  urging 
it,  and  their  voices  grow 
louder  and  more  insistent,  and  their  ranks 
grow  more  full  as  the  days  go  by. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  joined  the  pack, 
and  his  halloa — shouted  at  about  the 
third  button  of  his  capacious  waistcoat — 
is  significant.  In  a  despatch  last  week 
he  is  reported  to  have  "pleaded  for  im- 
mediate admission  of  overseas  legislat- 
ors to  the  councils  of  the  home  Govern- 
ment in  matters  relating  to  its  foreign 
policy.  It  was  preposterous  that  a 
British  Parliament  elected  on  a  parochial 
basis  should  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  external  affairs  of  a  quarter  of 
the  whole  globe.  Something  in  the 
nature  of  a  Federal  union  was  necessary. 
The  mother  country,  in  view  of  the  en- 
ormous sacrifices  made  by  the  Dominions 
in  the  present  crisis,  would  be  morally 
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unable  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace  with- 
out direct  regard  to  their  interests. 
Premier  Borden's  admission  to  the  Cabi- 
net meeting  foreshadowed  significant 
changes,  and  he  thought  that  these 
should  be  on  a  Federal  basis,  nor  should 
the  provision  for  a  Federal  legislature 
be  undesirable  from  this  country's  point 
of  view.  The  time  had  come  when  Im- 
perial affairs  should  be  kept  distinct 
from  purely  domestic  affairs." 

IT  is  significant,  I  say,  that  such  a  man 
as  Sir  Oliver  should  identify  himself 
with  such  a  cause,  and  speak  so  plainly. 
It  is  one  of  the  straws .  which  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  Sir  Oliver 
stands  for  much  in  the  world  of  thought; 
no  man  in  England,  indeed,  stands  for 
more.  He  has  given  abundant  proof, 
again  and  again,  of  his  marvelous  mind, 
curiously  adaptable  alike  to  investigat- 
ing work  in  worlds  other  than  this 
planet  we  call  Earth,  and  to  such  a  prac- 
tical task  as  experimenting  with  London 
fogs,  with  a  view  to  their  elimination. 

For  Sir  Oliver  is  a  scientist.  He  does 
not  look,  at  all,  the  popular  conception 
of  one.  A  man,  now,  of  sixty-four  years, 
he  has  a  round  jolly  face,  not  at  all  un- 
like that  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and 
not  at  all  unlike  that  of  the  la'e  Sir 
William  Van  Home.  He  has  eyes  that 
twinkle  like  a  schoolboy's,  and  he  ex- 
ercises this  twinkle  pretty  often.  He 
loves  a  good  laugh.  That's  why  he  is  so 
successfully  serious. 

He  is  a  magnificent  figure  of  a  man. 
When  he  is  on  a  platform  he  fills  it. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  immutable 
about  him,  and  somehow — here  is  the 
connection  between  the  mental  and  the 
physical — he  gives  the  impression  that 
what,  he  has  to  say  is  weighty,  worthy 
careful  attention,  because  it  comes  from 
a  man  who  moves  slowly  that  he  may 
move  surely,  and  having  declared  him- 
self, will  not  go  back.  His  brow  is  the 
index  to  his  mind.  A  massive  forehead 
indicates  breadth  of  intellectuality  — 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  understand- 
ing— and  nothing  is  too  small  to  bother 
with,  and  nothing  too  large  to  compre- 
hend. 

He  is  what  you  may  call  a  great  mind, 
but  his  greatness  has  been  achieved.  It 
began  when,  at  thirty,  he  became  profes- 
sor of  physics  of  University  College, 
Liverpool,  an  appointment  he  held  until 
1900,  when  he  became  principal  of  the 
then  new  Birmingham  University.  In 
1898.  he  became  Rumford  medallist  of 
the  Royal  Society,  a  coveted  honor,  since 
the  Royal  Society  demands  a  deal  of  sat- 
isfying. During  his  long:  and  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  devotee  and  ex- 
ponent of  science  he  has  been  president 
of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association,  president 
of  the  Psychical  Society  of  London,  and 
also  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re-  • 
search. 

HE  has  written  books  galore,  and 
strangely  enough  for  books  of  their 
nature,  they  are  extraordinarily  read- 
able; the  wayfaring  man  need  not  err 
therein.  Most  of  them  deal  with  elec- 
trical science,  but  over  and  above  that 
specialty  field,     he     has  written  books 


enough  about  spiritualism  and  psychical 
research  to  paper  the  walls  of  a  house. 
One  of  his  most  famous  books  is  "Man 
and  the  Universe,"  which,  upon  its  ap- 
pearance, caused  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sternation. 

It  is  difficult,  at  first,  when  you  see  Sir 
Oliver,  to  imagine  him  a  spiritualist — or, 
probably,  spiritualist  investigator  would 
describe  him  better.  He  looks  much  too 
solid !  Yet  he  is  a  spiritualist,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  believe  that  he  has  done  more 
than  any  single  man  alive  to  convince 
some  people  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
conviction  of  certain  tenets  spiritualis- 
tic. He  has  been  delivering  himself  re- 
cently on  this  question  in  its  connection 
of  war  and  war  prophecies. 

"The  prophets  have  not  done  them- 
selves justice,"  he  said  the  other  day.  A 
London  newspaperman  asked  him  if 
there  had  not  been  some  prophetic  fore- 
telling of  this  cataclysmic  war. 

"Surely,"  hazarded  the  newspaperman, 
"such  a  catastrophe  as  the  present  would 
have  been  foretold  by  a  medium  at  some 
seance?" 

"I  know  of  no  definite  message — no 
authentic  prophecy,"  he  replied.  "There 
have  been  allusions  through  the  media 
and  many  of  us  felt  that  something  ter- 
rible was  pending — but  there  was  noth- 
ing definite." 

TN  one  way  it  is  curious,  in  another 
-*■  quite  natural,  that  a  man  of  Sir 
Oliver's  calibre  should  incline  to  the  view 
that  we  may  communicate  with  the  un- 
seen world.  Sir  Oliver  is  nothing  if  not 
psychic,  and  psychic  folk  are  supposed  to 
deal  in  the  shadowy,  intangible,  ab- 
stract. Yet,  in  his  other  scientific  inves- 
tigations he  has  always  required  the 
maximum  of  conviction.  But  his  zeal 
along  the  line  of  spiritualism  has  never 
flagged.  Together  with  Sir  William 
Crookes  and  the  late  A.  Russel  Wallace, 
and  the  late  William  T.  Stead,  he  has 
been  one  of  its  chiefest  advocates  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  undoubtedly  possessed  of 
unshakeable  belief  in  the  spirit  world 
and  the  possibility  of  our  communication 
therewith.  Indeed  to  read  his  writings 
is  almost  to  believe,  until  one  meets 
types  of  the  main  body  of  those  who  be- 
lieve in  spiritualism,  and  then  one  finds 
inconsistencies  and  frankly  suspicious 
circumstances  which  the  average  hard- 
headed  man  or  woman  cannot  accept. 
But  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  spiritualists  are 
not  knowledgeable  or  sympathetic  on  the 
subject.     Sir  Oliver  is  both. 

Every  now  and  then  Sir  Oliver  ad- 
dresses some  body  in  England  and — to 
use  an  expressive  collocmialism — "gets 
them  going."  He  is  a  singularly  persua- 
sive speaker.  It  was  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  a  religious  body  in  New- 
castle that  I  first  heard  him.  He  spoke 
for  well  over  an  hour,  and  his  address 
was  alonnr  the  lines  of  persuasion  of  his 
hearers  that  they  should  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  communicate  with  the  unseen, 
and  so  believing,  experience  what  they 
had  hitherto  denied.  He  was  amazingly 
convincing.  His  voice,  resonant  and 
penetrating:  in  tone,  was  charming  and 
easy  to  listen  to,  and  he  jumped  from 
argument   to   argument,   and   conclusion 


to  conclusion  with  a  nimbleness  and 
agility  which  could  only  have  come  from 
a  sure  knowledge  and  a  tremendous 
faith.  There  was  not  a  man  in  that  hall 
but  felt  himself  more  able  to  take  the 
leap  and  believe — while  Sir  Oliver  was 
talking.  True,  afterwards,  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun,  which  we  could  see,  and 
amid  buildings  and  streets  and  cars  and 
moving  people  that  we  knew  were  con- 
crete, this  communication  with  the  un- 
seen seemed  far-fetched,  and  almost 
absurd.  Yet  the  seed  had  been  planted; 
and  a  few  hours  with  Sir  Oliver  might 
be  the  surest  way  to  conversion  to 
spiritualism  that  I  know  of. 

SIR  OLIVER  has  been  doing  more  than 
his  bit  in  this  war.  For  the  time 
being  he  has  deserted  the  engaging  oc- 
cupation of  diminishing  the  London  fog 
by  forcing  condensation  through  strong 
electric  fields,  and  worked  and  still  works 
on  a  special  War  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  not  generally  known  un- 
til recently  that  such  a  committee  was  in 
existence.  Indeed  old  women — of  both 
sexes — had  spent  many  hours  in  writing 
letters  to  the  newspapers  asking  why 
the  scientists  of  the  nation  were  not 
working  hard  to  discover  means  whereby 
we  might  meet  new  Hun  inventions  in 
the  way  of  super-submarines  and  super- 
machine  guns,  with  new  and  better 
British. 

Sir  Oliver  made  it  plain  recently  that 
those  foolish  people  who  had  complained 
that  the  Royal.  Society  was  a  "scientific 
House  of  Peers,"  and  that  it  was  not  or- 
ganized and  its  aggregate  abilities 
utilized  in  this  war,  were  quite  wrong. 
"The  committee  is  a  fact,"  said  he,  the 
other  day,  "for  I  myself  am  a  member  of 
it.  It  includes  representatives  of  every 
branch  of  science,  who  meet  and  discuss 
various  suggestions  for  research  into 
matters  of  martial  importance.  The 
laboratories  of  its  members  are  then  set 
busy  with  investigations,  and  the  out- 
come of  this  work  is  eventually  felt  at 
the  front." 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  ought 
to  have  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  best  brains  of  science  were  at  work 
upon  investigations  which  would  lead  to 
the  discovery  and  development  of  any 
and  every  possible  means  of  fighting. 
This  committee,  indeed,  has  already  been 
a  power  for  good,  working  silently  but 
fruitfully.  For  every  invention  of  the 
enemy  in  weapons  of  warfare  this  com- 
mittee is  continuallv  working  to  find 
others.  As  Sir  Oliver  himself  said, 
"Means  are  being  found  and  some  are  in- 
deed in  use,  means  concerning  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  I  cannot  five  details, 
which  will  counter  all  theirs." 


The  world's  largest  single-unit  turbine 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  Waterside  Station  of 
the  New  York  Edison  Company.  It  is 
fifty-seven  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide  and 
fourteen  feet  high.  Weighing  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds, 
it  develops  forty  thousand  horse-power. 
The  great  engine  operates  at  a  speed  of 
fifteen  hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  but 
even  at  this  great  speed  is  almost  noise- 
less. 


How  to  Reach  a  Ripe  Old  Age 

"To  live  long  one  should  avoid  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  live  lightly  on  food. 
Take  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise,  chiefly  in  walking  daily.  Pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  skin,  keeping  up  perfect  reflex  action  by  brushing  the  entire  body, 
each  morning,  for  five  minutes,  ivith  a  flesh  brush  soaked  in  ordinary  water, 
which  sends  a  current  of  skin  nerve  power,  reflex  action,  to  the  entire  interior 
of  the  system,  connecting  the  outside  and  inside  nerve  structure.  Take  a  Test 
of  half  an  hour  each  day  after  lunch  to  relieve  the  heart  of  the  exhaustion 
resulting  from  pumping  blood  uphill  for  hours,  on  active  duty.  The  brain,  like 
the  stomach,  requires  a  change  of  diet  from  heavy  to  light  literature  to  promote 
the  higher  degree  of  mental  activity  and  the  duration  of  such  into  a  good  old  age. 
Rest  to  the  nerve  centres  is  a  source  of  power  truly  remarkable.  Avoid  too  much 
riding  in  motors  which  tends  to  lessen  and  not  increase  normal  muscular  power 
and  shorten  life.  Avoid  late  hours  and  have  a  window  open  at  night  for  a  supply 
of  fresh  air.  Take  meat  as  an  article  of  diet,  once  daily  and  avoid  mustard, 
pepper,  and  pickles.  Water  should  be  taken  before  or  after  meals,  so  as  not  to 
lessen  vigorous  digestive  power.    Never  overtax  digestion  by  hurried  meals." 

— Sir  James  Grant. 


Sir  James  Grant,  long  physician  to  the 
vice-regal  household  at  Rideau  Hall,  who 
is   stili    practising    at   eighty-four. 


Our  Sprightly  Greybeards 


THERE  are  two  spectacles  at  the 
opposite  extremes  of  human  en- 
deavor that  invariably  attract  pub- 
lic attention.  One  is  the  sight  of  a  young 
man  at  the  top  of  the  ladder.  The  other 
that  of  an  old  man  still  engaged  cheer- 
fully and  contentedly  at  his  day's  work. 
It  is  a  question  which  is  the  more  arrest- 
ing picture.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some- 
thing disquieting  and  disconcerting  about 
the  first.  It  is  an  achievement  of  a  few; 
it  is  accomplished  by  a  quick  stroke;  the 
opportunity  is  a  fleeting  one.  The  other 
also  belongs  to  the  few,  but  there  is  a  note 
of  patient,  long-continued,  slow-moving 
progress  about  it,  that  is  encouraging  to 
all  men. 

In  a  young  country  like  Canada  with 
its  abundant  opportunities,  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  early  success.  The 
young  man  triumphs  in  law,  in  politics, 
in  finance,  in  industry,  and  full  many  a 
tale  could  be  told  of  the  boy  who  has 
climbed  to  wealth  and  influence  before  his 
fortieth  year.  All  of  which  is  an  incentive 
to  other  youths  but  not  of  much  practical 
help  to  the  man  of  middle-age  who  has 
still  his  fortune  to  make.  Luckily,  Can- 
ada has  also  its  octogenarians,  and  even 
a  few  nonagenarians  to  point  the  way  to  a 
more  contented  and  placid  contemplation 
of  the  vagaries  of  fortune.  True  it  is  that 
the  number  of  men  who  reach  the  four- 
score years  in  sound  working  trim  is 
small,  but  the  lesson  of  steady-going  en- 
deavor which  they  teach,  is  none  the  less 
impressive. 

AST  summer  there  traveled  from  On- 
*-*  tario  to  the  Pacific  coast,  alone  and 
unattended,  an  old  gentleman  of  ninety- 
one,  who  is  probably  the  most  active 
nonagenarian  of  the  day  in  Canada.    Sir 
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Mackenzie  Bowell,  of  Belleville,  once  Pre- 
mier of  the  Dominion,  is  still  doing  his 
share  of  the  world's  work.  In  private  life 
Sir  Mackenzie  is  a  journalist.  The  tense, 
it  will  be  noted,  is  present,  for  he  is  still, 
in  spite  of  his  many  years,  a  worker. 
Every  week-day  morning  he  walks  from 
his  home  in  the  residential  section  of 
Belleville  to  the  office  of  the  Intelligencer 
Publishing  Co.,  where  he  zealously  pens 


Hamilton's  grand  old  man,  Adam  Brown, 
energetically  discharges  the  duties  of  post- 
master  though   now   in    his   ninetieth    year. 


fighting  editorials  for  the  afternoon  edi- 
tion. Considering  that  he  has  now  been 
associated  with  the  same  newspaper  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  his  record  as  a  work- 
ing journalist  is  absolutely  unique  and 
justifies  his  possession  of  the  title  of  "The 
Grandfather  of  Canadian  Journalism" — a 
term  which  his  fellow  newspapermen  ap- 
plied to  him  for  the  first  time  some  years 
ago. 

Many  stories  are  current  in  Belleville 
to  illustrate  the  astonishing  virility  of  the 
aged  statesman.  On  his  eighty-ninth 
birthday,  a  friend  called  up  his  house  in 
order  to  extend  congratulations. 

"What  do  you  think  father  is  doing 
now?"  said  Sir  Mackenzie's  daughter,  who 
happened  to  answer  the  telephone.  "A 
carter  left  half  a  cord  of  wood  here  this 
morning  and  he  is  busy  carrying  it  into 
the  basement  himself.  He  is  absolutely  in- 
corrigible and  insists  that  he  must  have 
exercise." 

The  old  gentleman  actually  spent  part 
of  his  birthday  in  performing  a  task 
which  many  a  younger  man  would  have 
declined  to  attempt  and,  all  unaided, 
brought  the  whole  load  of  wood  into  the 
house. 

He  still  takes  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
pottering  about  his  garden,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  a  city  famed  for 
its  fine  estates.  One  morning  a  year  or  so 
ago,  his  old  crony,  Harry  Corby,  was 
walking  past  the  place  and  noticed  the 
Senator  busy  directing  a  gardener  at  some 
piece  of  work. 

"There  you  are,  at  it  again,  Sir  Mac- 
kenzie," exclaimed  Mr.  Corby.  "You  do- 
ing all  the  work  and  letting  the  man  look 
on." 

The  robustness  of  Sir  Mackenzie's  con- 
stitution was  well  shown  by  his  rapid  re- 
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The  Department  of  Railway's  consulting 
engineer,  Collingwood  Schreiber,  does  a 
vigorous  day's  work  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 


covery  from  the  serious  injuries  received 
by  a  fall  down  stairs  in  the  Albany  Club, 
Toronto,  two  years  ago.  It  was  fully  ex- 
pected that  he  could  not  survive  the  shock 
but  in  spite  of  all  prognostications  to  the 
contrary  he  pulled  through  and  is  now 
almost  as  strong  as  he  was  before  the  acci- 
dent. Doubtless,  one  secret  of  his  power- 
ful hold  on  life  is  the  keen  interest  which 
he  takes  in  everything  that  is  going  on 
around  him.  He  is  young  in  spirit  if  not 
in  body,  and  friends  need  only  suggest 
that  some  meeting  or  entertainment  is  to 
take  place,  no  matter  if  it  is  miles  away 
from  Belleville,  but  he  is  eager  to  go  and 
take  part.  Only  last  fall  he  joined  a  hunt- 
ing party  and  roughed  it  in  the  northern 
part  of  Hastings  county.'  Indeed,  no  event 
of  any  importance  can  take  place  in  Belle- 
ville or  its  vicinity  that  he  does  not  en- 
deavor to  attend.  Still,  in  spite  of  these 
exceptional  displays  of  virility,  one  likes 
best  to  think  of  him  as  starting  out,  morn- 
ing after  morning,  for  the  Intelligencer 
office.  There  is  something  particularly 
heartening  about  the  spectacle. 

HOWEVER,  Sir  Mackenzie,  veteran 
though  he  is,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  distinguished  Canadian  of  advanced 
age  to  join  the  matutinal  procession  of 
workers  into  the  business  centres  of  the 
country.  The  city  of  Hamilton  boasts  the 
possession  of  a  worthy  citizen,  who  on  the 
verge  of  ninety  is  still  playing  his  part 
efficiently  in  the  world  of  affairs.  The 
reference  is  to  Adam  Brown,  postmaster 
of  the  Ambitious  City.  Whether  he  is  the 
oldest  postmaster  in  the  Dominion,  one 
would  not  like  to  assert  with  any  great  de- 
gree of  assurance.  In  some  remote  village 
or  hamlet  an  older  than  he  might  possibly 
be  found.  But  it  is  surely  safe  to  say  that 
no  town  or  city  of  any  importance  in  Can- 
ada is  served  by  so  venerable,  and  withal 
so  vigorous,  an  official.  Nor  is  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  position  a  mere  formality. 
He  is,  even  at  eighty-nine,  the  real  ad- 
ministrator of  the   post-office  system   of 


Hamilton.  His  word  is  law  in  the  little 
army  of  post-office  employees.  His 
authority  among  them  is  unquestioned. 

And  what  a  cheering  thing  it  is  to  see 
the  veteran  at  his  desk  in  the  Post-Office 
Building!  He  is  still  a  big,  strong-looking 
man,  quite  John  Bull-like  in  appearance, 
with  the  round,  ruddy,  clean-shaven  face 
and  the  well-filled  figure  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  famous  English  gentleman. 
The  years  weigh  lightly  on  him.  Sight 
and  hearing  are  almost  perfect  and  the 
brain  is  as  nimble  as  ever  it  was  in  the 
days  when  he  planned  big  things  for  his 
adopted  city.  For  Adam  Brown  has  been 
a  power  in  Hamilton  these  many  years. 
He  has  probably  done  more  for  its  wel- 
fare and  advancement  than  any  other  citi- 
zen; and  that  in  the  most  public-spirited 
and  disinterested  way. 

Coming  to  the  city  away  back  in  1850, 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  he 
took  up  one  project  after  another  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  First  there  was 
the  installation  of  the  water  works  sys- 
tem, which  still  exists  as  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  present  system.  Then  there 
was  the  building  of  the  Wellington,  Grey 
and  Bruce  Railway,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president  and  principal  promoter. 
Its  purpose  was  to  open  up  fresh  territory 
for  Hamilton's  wholesale  merchants. 
Then  came  the  effort  for  the  iron  duties 
made  while  he  was  member  of  Parliament 
during  the  eighties  and  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  Hamilton's  greatness  as  a 
manufacturing  centre.  And  so  the  story 
goes — Adam  Brown  always  in  the  fore- 
front of  any  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city.  After  a  lengthy  career  as  a 
wholesale  grocer,  he  gave  up  business  in 
1891  to  accept  the  office  of  postmaster. 

To-day  you  will  find  him  at  his  desk  in 
the  Post-Office  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, carefully,  almost  showily,  dressed,  a 
nosegay  in  his  buttonhole,  the  whitest  of 
white  spats  on  his  feet.  On  an  ordinary 
day,  when  other  demands  do  not  take  him 
away,  he  is  in  his  office,  except  for  the 
lunch-hour,  until  after  four  in  the  after- 
noon. This  is  his  day's  work  and  he  per- 
forms it  with  conscientious  exactitude. 
He  really  delights  in  it.  To  him  the 
post-office  system  is  a  marvelous  organi- 
zation and  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a 
satisfaction  for  him  to  be  doing  his  share 
in  maintaining  its  efficiency. 

To  love  for  his  work,  interest  in  his  fel- 
lowman  and  regularity  of  habits,  Mr. 
Brown  attributes  his  continued  good 
health.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  old  adage, 
"Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise."  Unless  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  when  his 
presence  is  urgently  needed,  he  never  goes 
out  in  the  evening.  Instead,  he  retires 
early,  gets  a  good  night's  rest  and  rises 
by  seven  in  the  morning.  Then  his  first 
duty  is  to  read  the  papers  and  see  how  the 
world  progressed  overnight.  Nowadays, 
he  is  usually  motored  down  to  his  office, 
but  he  can  still  walk  the  distance  if  need 
be. 

Adam  Brown's  figure  is  not  an  un- 
familiar one  in  the  financial  section  of  To- 
ronto. Once  every  two  weeks,  he  traverses 
the  forty  miles  that  separate  the  two 
cities,  in  order  to  attend  the  board  meet- 
ings of  the  Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  director  for  nearly, 
forty  years.    Then  you  may  perhaps  see'^ 


his  tall  form  moving  briskly  along  King 
street — a  figure  which  once  seen  is  not 
soon  forgotten.  His  only  other  financial 
interest  of  importance  is  in  the  Great 
North-Western  Telegraph  Co.,  of  which 
he  is  vice-president,  but  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  both  these  companies,  he 
has  always  taken  a  prominent  part. 

ADAM  BROWN  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  on  April  3,  1826. 
Two  days  thereafter  in  the  village  of 
Sheford,  P.Q.,  there  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  another  octogenarian  of  equal  virility 
and  fame — John  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa.  The 
veteran  lumberman,  now  almost  on  the 
threshold  of  his  ninety-first  year,  is  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  personality. 
Nurtured  in  the  rough  school  of  experi- 
ence, engaged  most  of  his  life  in  the  hard 
and  strenuous  work  of  felling  vast  for- 
ests and  turning  their  trees  into  lumber, 
he  has  become  almost  as  tough  and  sea- 
soned as  the  product  of  his  industry. 
There  is  a  saying  that  you  can't  kill 
Booth,  and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  num- 
ber of  hazardous  experiences  he,  has  gone 
through,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
assertion.  He  has  been  in  many  tight 
places,  has  faced  all  kinds  of  dangers,  has 
had  more  than  one  man's  share  of  acci- 
dents— and  yet  he  has  lived  through  it  all, 
and  at  eighty-nine  is  still  doing  his  day's 
work  with  all  his  old-time  vigor. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  in  superin- 
tending the  demolition  of  a  partially 
burned  mill,  the  old  man  reecived  a  blow 
from  a  piece  of  timber  that  broke  his  leg, 
bruised  his  shoulders  and  gashed  his  head. 
The  story  goes  that  he  was  hurried  to  the 
hospital  to  have  the  leg  set.  A  doctor  was 
about  to  apply  the  usual  anaesthetic  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pain  of  the  operation, 
when  the  grizzled  veteran,  who  had  re- 
mained perfectly  conscious,  demanded 
what  he  was  about.  On  being  told,  he  mo- 
tioned him  away,  exclaiming,  "I  don't 
want  to  be  put  to  sleep :  I  want  to  see  this 
thing  done  myself."  And  he  actually  went 


In  his  ninetieth  year,  J.  R.  Booth,  Otta- 
wa's millionaire  lumberman,  is  still  actively 
supervising  his  huge   industries. 
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through  the  agony  of  the  setting  without 
a  murmur. 

"I  want  to  see  this  thing  done  myself," 
is  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  see  things  done.  They  say 
that  if  you  go  to  his  office  in  Ottawa,  the 
chances  are  you  will  be  told  that  "he  is 
out  in  the  yards  somewhere."  He  is  rarely 
under  cover.  From  the  time  he  arrives  in 
the  morning  until  he  leaves  at  night  this 
short,  sturdy,  grey-bearded  man,  in  his 
plain,  serviceable  clothes,  is  flitting  about 
here,  there  and  everywhere,  among  the 
various  yards  and  buildings  that  consti- 
tute the  immense  Booth  industries.  To 
locate  him  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  find 
a  needle  in  a  haystack  and  the  pursuit  is 
not  unlike  the  game  of  hide-and-go-seek. 
Nor  is  this  a  something  of  by-gone  years. 
It  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  man,  as  he 
sets  out  from  his  residence  on  Sparks 
street  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
He  drives  to  and  from  the  mills  in  an 
open  buggy,  for  he  religiously  avoids  the 
use  of  street  cars.  "Never  given  to  ex- 
travagance in  dress,  he  invariably  wears 
in  cool  weather  a  short  double-breasted 
coat,  a  dark  fur  cap  pulled  well  down  over 
the  head,  woolen  mittens  with  buckskin 
palms,  and  a  pair  of  warm  overshoes,  and 
at  the  mill  he  usually  slips  on  a  pair  of 
rusty  overalls.  To  tell  the  plain  truth,  his 
driver  is  often  more  expensively  clad  than 
Mr.  Booth,  who  is  the  last  man  in  Ottawa, 
from  his  apparel  or  appearance,  to  ever 
be  taken  for  a  millionaire." 

There  are  many  stories  told  about  J.  R. 
Booth  and  a  book  could  easily  be  filled 
with  anecdotes  gleaned  from  the  records 
of  a  life  of  uninterrupted  activity,  but 
one  little  incident  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate his  habits  of  mind  and  of  life. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  old  gentleman 
was  persuaded  by  members  of  his  family 
to  take  a  holiday  and  after  much  argu- 
ment, he  was  prevailed  on  to  go  to  At- 
lantic City.  It  was  the  first  holiday,  they 
say,  he  had  ever  taken.  On  the  morning 
after  his  arrival  at  the  famous  resort,  he 


At  eighty-six,  Sir  Henry  Bate,  chairman 
of  the  Ottawa  Improvement  Commission, 
continues  his  zealous  interest  in   its  work. 


was  up  as  usual  at  six  o'clock  and,  before 
the  rest  of  the  party  had  risen,  had  made 
a  lonely  tour  of  the  board  walk.  The  first 
question  leveled  at  him  by  the  others  was, 
had  he  had  breakfast.  His  reply  is  thus 
recorded : 

"Yes.  I  tried  to  get  into  the  dining- 
room  half  a  dozen  times,  and  they 
wouldn't  let  me  in  until  eight  o'clock.  I've 
been  up  and  down  and  met  thousands  of 
people  and  not  one  has  even  nodded  at  me. 
There  is  nothing  to  see  or  do  here  and  I 
am  going  home.  This  is  no  place  for  a 
busy  man.  Why,  if  I  had  been  around  my 
yards  as  long  as  I  have  here,  hundreds  of 
workmen  would  have  bade  me  'Good 
morning.'  As  for  this  boardwalk,  I  saw 
enough  lumber  every  day  at  home  to  build 
a  dozen  or  more  such  promenades."  And 
home  he  went,  sure  enough. 

XT  OT  unlike  J.  R.  Booth  in  his  love 
-*■  ^  for  watching  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try revolve  is  John  McClary,  the  octo- 
genarian stove  manufacturer  of  Lon- 
don, who  will  be  eighty-seven  on  the 
second  day  of  the  new  year.  Any  business 
day  in  the  year  one  may  see  this  sturdy, 
well-preserved  old  gentleman  drive  up  to 
the  door  of  the  McClary  Manufacturing 
Company's  office  in  a  big  automobile  and, 
alighting  from  it,  climb  the  stairs  to  his 
private  room  with  astonishing  agility  for 
a  person  of  his  years.  He  invariably 
make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  city 
plant  each  morning,  walking  through  all 
the  departments,  examining  the  machin- 
ery, exchanging  a  few  words  here  and 
there  with  the  workmen  and  otherwise 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  what  is  going  on. 
His  connection  with  the  McClary  Co.  is  by 
no  means  perfunctory.  He  is  still  its  presi- 
dent in  a  very  real  sense  and  exercises  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  office. 

A  strict  adherence  to  a  prescribed 
routine  of  life  is  one  of  John  McClary's 
outstanding  characteristics.  He  comes 
and  goes  with  the  precision  of  a  clock  and, 
indeed,  some  would  have  it  that  certain 
members  of  the  office  staff  have  a  way  of 
setting  their  time-pieces  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  president.  He  does  not  now 
work  long  hours  but  he  is  always  on  hand 
from  nine  to  eleven  in  the  morning  and 
from  one-thirty  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 
For  the  rest,  he  is  to  be  found  at  home  for 
the  most  part,  where  he  eats,  sleeps,  and 
indulges  in  a  few  harmless  pastimes,  such 
as  reading  newspapers  and  playing  whist. 
For  newspapers  he  has  a  great  predilec- 
tion and  he  subscribes  to  daily  papers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  he 
may  inform  himself  on  what  is  afoot  from 
coast  to  coast. 

i 

IT  is  easy  to  gain  access  to  John  Mc- 
Clary. It  is  not  hard  to  get  him  to  talk 
on  such  a  favorite  theme,  say,  as  trans- 
portation. But  to  draw  from  him  infor- 
mation about  himself  is  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult undertaking.  He  is  averse  to  that 
sort  of  publicity.  In  this  he  is  not  unlike 
his  famous  Montreal  contemporary,  Sir 
William  Macdonald.  Sir  William  is  not  as 
old  as  Mr.  McClary  by  two  years,  but  he 
is  even  more  reticent.  He  not  only  dislikes 
publicity  but  he  takes  all  possible  steps 
to  prevent  it.  What  the  public  knows 
about  him,  and  it  really  amounts  to  very 


At  eighty-two,  the  Hon.  B.  M.  Britton  is 
the  oldest  judge  on  any  high  court  b<  nch 
in   the   Dominion. 


little,  has  only  been  got  by  a  species  of 
detective  work. 

Yet  Sir  William  Macdonald,  for  these 
very  reasons,  is  probably  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  Canadian  octogenarians.  He 
has  not  only  immense  wealth  to  give  him  a 
claim  on  popular  attention,  but  his  ap- 
pearance, his  habits  and  his  peculiar  bene- 
factions are  such  as  to  awaken  curiosity. 
As  is  generally  known,  Sir  William  has 
made  a  gigantic  fortune  out  of  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco,  a  business  in  which  he 
first  embarked  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  he 
conducted  this  business  in  what  may  al- 
most be  described  as  the  most  primitive 
way.  That  is  to  say,  he  adhered  to  old- 
fashioned  methods,  abjured  telephones  and 
typewriters  and  transacted  business  in 
a  dingy,  ill-furnished  office,  up  a  steep  and 
narrow  flight  of  stairs.  To  this  office  he 
was  accustomed  to  drive  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned, one-horse  coupe,  with  absolutely  no 
pretensions  to  knightly  style. 

More  recently,  however,  Sir  William 
has  made  some  concessions  to  the  proprie- 
ties. He  has  relinquished  the  old  offices 
and  has  moved  into  much  finer  premises 
in  one  of  the  newer  office  buildings  in  the 
city.  He  has  at  last  succumbed  to  the 
telephone  and  typewriter.  He  has  spruced 
up  his  equipage.  But  for  himself,  he  ad- 
heres to  his  former  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious garb.  He  is  still  the  same  small, 
frail,  bent  figure  that  used  to  mount  the 
stairs  to  the  old  offices  in  the  olden  days. 

There  are  two  things  for  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  famous.  One  is  his  immense  hold- 
ings of  bank  stocks,  the  other  his  rr-incely 
benefactions  to  McGill  University  and 
those  other  educational  institutions  with 
which  his  name  is  connected.  He  has  been 
importuned  many  times  to  contribute  to 
other  organizations  but  so  far  as  is  known 
he  has  confined  his  munificence  to  these 
bodies.  How  or  why  he  first  became  inter- 
ested in  the  university,  nobody  knows. 
His  other  educational  gifts  were  made 
very  largely  at  the  instance  of  Prof.  J.  W. 
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Robertson,  who  seems  to  have  been  able 
to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  influence  over 
him.  Apart  from  this,  Sir  William  has 
no  hobbies  and  no  social  ties.  He  has 
never  married  and  he  lives  very  largely 
the  life  of  a  recluse. 

IN  somewhat  striking  contrast  to  Sir 
William  Macdonald  may  be  placed  an- 
other octogenarian  knight,  Sir  James 
Grant,  of  Ottawa,  who,  it  happens,  was 
born  in  the  very  same  year  as  the  famous 
tobacco  manufacturer.  Sir  James  is  quite 
the  reverse  of  Sir  William  in  that  he  has 
no  objections  to  being  interviewed  and 
rather  delights  in  expressing  his  views  on 
public  questions  and  relating  his  re- 
miniscences to  sympathetic  auditors.  For 
Sir  James  has  had  an  unusually  interest- 
ing career.  Himself  a  physician  and  the 
son  of  a  physician,  he  became,  during  the 
regime  of  Lord  Monck,  the  official  medical 
attendant  on  the  viceregal  household,  a 
position  which  he  filled  until  1905,  when  he 
was  named  honorary  physician.  Having 
lived  in  Ottawa  for  over  sixty  years  and 
having  been  in  such  intimate  touch  with 
successive  Governors-General,  not  to 
speak  of  a  long  succession  of  public  men, 
his  mind  is  stored  with  an  abundance  of 
highly  interesting  anecdotal  material. 

Readers  of  the  daily  press  may  possibly 
recall    certain    despatches    last    summer 


W.  P.  Innes,  of  Simcoe,  now  in  his 
eighty-third  year,  is  still  a  power  in  the 
Canadian   canning  industry. 


from  Algonquin  Park  which  referred  to 
Sir  James'  activities.  He  was  reported  to 
be   indulging   in    all   manner   of  outdoor 


sports  with  the  sprightliness  of  a  youth 
and  to  have  expressed  his  belief  that  by 
adopting  proper  habits  of  health,  a  man 
could  easily  reach  the  century  mark.  Just 
what  his  views  on  the  subject  really  are, 
is  to  be  found  summed  up  in  the  following 
code  of  health  which  is  certainly  not  out 
of  place  in  an  article  on  the  activities  of 
Canadian  octogenarians. 

"To  live  long,"  advises  Sir  James,,  "one 
should  avoid  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  live 
lightly  on  food.  Take  a  moderate  degree 
of  exercise,  chiefly  in  walking  daily.  Pay 
special  attention  to  the  skin,  keeping  up 
perfect  reflex  action  by  brushing  the  en- 
tire body,  each  morning,  for  five  minutes, 
with  a  flesh  brush  soaked  in  ordinary 
water,  which  sends  a  current  of  skin  nerve 
power,  reflex  action,  to  the  entire  interior 
of  the  system,  connecting  the  outside  and 
inside  nerve  structure.  Take  a  rest  of 
half  an  hour  each  day  after  lunch  to  re- 
lieve the  heart  of  the  exhaustion  resulting 
from  pumping  blood  uphill  for  hours,  on 
active  duty.  The  brain,  like  the  stomach, 
requires  a  change  of  diet  from  heavy  to- 
light  literature  to  promote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  mental  activity  and  the  duration 
of  such  into  a  good  old  age.  Rest  to  the 
nerve  centres  is  a  source  of  power  truly 
remarkable.  Avoid  too  much  riding  in 
motors  which  tends  to  lessen  and  not  in- 
continued  on  page  78.) 
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tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Paris  in  War  Time 

The  City  Reflected  in  the  New  Soul  of  Her  People 


PARIS  in  war  time!  Those  who  have 
known  the  gay  French  capital  in 
time  of  peace  can  hardly  conceive 
what  the  city  is  like  now  that  the  iron 
hand  of  war  has  been  laid  upon  it.  A 
strong  picture  of  the  new  Paris  as  re- 
flected in  the  new  soul  of  her  people  is 
given  by  Ella  E.  Walters  in  the  Quiver. 
She  says: 

Paris!  What  an  overwhelming  vision 
of  beauty,  frivolity,  history,  horror,  and 
wit  does  the  word  conjure  up! 

Paris,  the  home  of  dancing  footsteps, 
light  hearts,  and  saucy  speeches!  "See 
Paris  and  die,"  cried  the  American,  and 
the  laughing  jest  became  a  proverb. 

This  morning  I  overheard  a  wealthy- 
looking  couple  talking  together. 

"My   dear,   we'll    take    a   run    over    to 


Paris  and  have  a  look  around;  it's  quite 
safe  now,  and  it  will  cheer  us  up  before  we 
cross  the  'silver  streak'  again." 

I  longed  to  say:  "Don't,  my  friends; 
don't  go — not  in  that  spirit,  at  all  events, 
for  the  old-time  Paris  has  gone." 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  sightseers 
thronged  the  wide  boulevards  and  trooped 
up  the  narrow  old-world  streets,  so  tor- 
tuous and  bewildering.  Alien  eyes  gazed 
in  admiring  wonder  at  the  great  build- 
ings, embroidered  to  the  very  last  stones 
with  the  lace-work  of  history.  Every  vista 
blazoned  with  incidents  exciting  the  curi- 
osity of  the  tourist  crowds.  Vehicles  of  all 
kinds  sped  through  the  parks  and  wide 
squares,  conveying  both  citizen  and 
stranger  to  one  beauty  spot  after  another. 

At  night  time  the  brilliant  cafes  and 
restaurants  gemmed  the  darkness,  while 
the  air  pulsed  with   song  and  laughter. 


Sometimes  the  joy  note  struck  an  evil, 
sinister  tone  which,  alas!  is  not  unknown 
in  cities.  But  the  spontaneous  and  irre- 
sponsible gaiety  of  Paris  yet  held  a  subtle 
and  alluring  charm  for  all. 

This  was  the  city  that,  sinned  against 
yet  greatly  sinning,  turned  itself  upside 
down  that  so  it  might  achieve  the  impos- 
sible, might  right  one  wrong  with  another. 
Here  it  acclaimed  its  emperors  but  pre- 
ferred its  democracy.  Here,  in  1870,  it 
starved  and  shivered  with  the  enemy  at 
its  gates,  but  as  soon  as  the  conqueror's 
foot  was  removed  broke  again  into  jest 
and  laughter.  And  in  1914  Paris  was 
quite  content  to  be  the  "Tom  Tiddler's 
ground"  of  the  rich,  the  playfield  of  the 
world,  the  high-water  mark  of  art,  music, 
and  fashion.  One  at  times  wondered  what 
might  happen  should  the  hand  of  fear  and 
sorrow  ever  again  grip  the  city. 

FACTS 

To-day  the  unspoken  question  is  an- 
swered. I  was  anxious  to  say  to  those  two 
Americans:   "By  all  means,  my  friends, 
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go  to  Paris.  You  will  not  find  her  the  gay 
and  dancing  maiden  she  was  formerly, 
and  that  you  still  expect  to  see.  She 
smiles,  it  is  true,  for  when  she  ceases  to 
smile  she  will  die;  but  tears  unshed  are 
in  the  brave  eyes,  and  the  dainty  hands 
and  feet  are  busy,  worn  out  on  sad  and 
unaccustomed  service.  Go!  see  how  a 
great  nation  can  rise  to  the  great  occa- 
sion." 

In  Paris  to-day  the  war  touches  the 
imagination  more  intimately  than  here  in 
London ;  for  one  thing  it  is  nearer — more 
imminent.  No  band  of  blue  and  silver 
lapping  waves  encircles  the  city's  boun- 
daries; only  a  "thin,  grey  line,"  albeit 
stretched  taut  and  true,  keeps  back  the 
cruel  foe.  But  behind  that  blessed  barrier 
life  goes  on  calmly,  nobly,  and  the  world 
may  with  profit  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Paris  of  to-day.  Duty  is  the  dominating 
principle  of  the  hour,  and  pleasure  takes 
a  back  seat.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
theatres  and  concerts  going  on,  otherwise 
the  artistes  would  starve,  but  these  enter- 
tainments go  with  a  "lame  leg,"  so  to 
speak. 

Paris  has  something  more  important  to 
do  than  enjoy  life,  and  she  is  doing  it  with 
all  her  might,  and  therefore  successfully. 
Mark  that  palatial  house.  Pass  in,  un- 
seen, with  me.  It  is  a  hospital  now,  and 
the  last  word  in  utility  and  comfort.  That 
nurse  in  dazzling  white,  decorated  with 
the    adored    Red    Cross    symbol,    is    the 

Vicomtesse  de  ,  and  the  pretty  girl 

reading  to  a  group  of  bandaged  soldiers  is 
her  daughter.  So  it  goes  on  everywhere. 
Dainty  fingers  used  to  nothing  coarser 
than  lace,  and  once  sparkling  with  jewels, 
are  now  ringless  and  busy  with  bandages, 
or  preparing  food,  or  jotting  down 
accounts,  and  all  with  a  perfection  of  de- 
tail and  ability  perfectly  amazing  to  those 
who  do  not  know  "the  French!"  Women 
are  doing  men's  work  quietly  and  efficient- 
ly, and  no  one  is  surprised  or  realizes  that 
it  is  abnormal. 

For  instance,  one  large  firm  has  issued 
its  catalogue  with  an  apology  for  any 
possible  faults,  since  the  whole  of  the 
drawing,  printing,  illustrating,  and  gen- 
eral get-up  is  the  work  of  women! 

In  Paris  to-day  we  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip;  grief  walks  everywhere,  but  only  the 
garments  show  it.  Since  there  are  so 
many  to  weep,  no  one  will  do  so.  The  mag- 
nificent silence  of  the  bereaved  is  re- 
spected, and  no  mere  regret  can  make 
itself  heard. 

Paris  is  on  her  knees.  The  churches  are 
always  full,  though  Lent  is  long  past. 
Where  else  can  the  aching  heart  gain 
strength  and  consolation  than  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross?  Anguished  eyes  picture  the 
Holy  Mother  in  her  rending  sorrow,  and 
the  words  of  the  divine  Son  and  Saviour 
drop  as  balm  on  to  hearts  fevered  with 
pain.  Truly  we  at  home  can  take  a  lesson 
from  frivolous  Paris.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  Paris  has  "put  away  childish 
things"  and  has  discovered  in  her  anxiety 
and  sorrow  how  infinitely  satisfying  are 
the  highest  ideals.  Self-sacrifice  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  all  are  one  in  this  splendid  effort  to 
rise  to  heights  on  heights  of  heroism  and 
endurance.  Paris  in  the  old  days  cried 
for  a  night-light;  now  she  sleeps  in  the 
dark  without  a  whimper.  Not  even  a  gas- 
lamp  is  aglow  after  9  p.m.,  so  all  good 
citizens  are  asleep  betimes,  and  in  the 
suburbs  reigns  the  blackness  of  Erebus 
and  a  silence  that  can  almost  be  felt. 
Thus  quickly  can  necessity  coerce  cus- 
tom! 


The 


Bank  Book 


Proposition 


isn't  alone  one  of  saving,  but  of  earning  power 
— making  more  to  save.  In  this  a  most  vital 
factor  is  keeping  brain  and  body  fit — increasing 
one's  efficiency. 

Many  on  the  way  to  prosperity,  bankrupt  health  and 
ability  by  wrong  habits  of  living — among  them  coffee 
drinking.  For  the  subtle,  cumulative  drug,  caffeine,  in 
coffee  is  frequently  the  unsuspected  cause  of  headache, 
nervousness,  biliousness  and  many  other  ailments. 

The  way  to  protect  one's  self  against  coffee  handicaps  to 
is  to  quit  coffee  entirely  and  use 

POSTUM 


—the  pure  food-drink 


Made  of  wheat  and  a  bit  of  wholesome  molasses,  Postum  has  a  delicious 
flavour  much  like  mild  Java  coffee,  yet  is  free  from  drugs  and  other  harmful 
elements. 

There  are  two  forms  of  Postum :  The  original  Postum  Cereal,  must 
be  boiled;  Instant  Postum,  the  soluble  form — made  in  the  cup  by  adding 
hot  water.     The  cost  of  each  is  about  the  same  per  cup. 


You  can  bank  on  POSTUM. 
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— sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 


It's  Your  Money — Not 

^»  1    >         If  you  give  her  a  bottle  of  Bovril,  she  can 

^•IJCJIY  «     make  all  sorts  of  economies  in  the  kitchen, 

by  making  nourishing  stews  instead  of  buying 

more  meat.    It  takes  a  joint  of  beef  to  make  a  bottle 

of  Bovril — yet  Bovril  costs  so  little  and  lasts  so 

s.h.b  long. 
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in  sing 


TVORY  SOAP  rinses  easily.    It  does 

not   stick   to   the  skin   because   it 

does    not   contain    unsaponified   oil. 

The  rinse  water,  whether  cold  or 
warm,  removes  every  particle  of 
soap  instantly.  The  pores  are  left 
clean  in  every  sense — clean  of  dirt, 
clear  of  soap. 

There  is  no  smarting  or  burning. 
The  skin  dries  soft  and  smooth  with- 
out a  suggestion  of  soapy  shine. 

The  skin  feels  comfortable  and  looks 
its  best  after  an  Ivory  Soap  bath 
because  it  really  is  clean  in  the 
strictest  sense. 


5  CENTS 

IVORY  SOAP  •  I         •  99&*  PURE 


'f  FLO^1 


Ivory  Soap  is  made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada. 


The  Paris  of  the  future  is  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed. Doubtless  she  will  retain  much  of 
the  old  charm,  the  old  allurement,  the  in- 
describable fascination  which  is  hers 
alone.  But  a  change  there  must  be  of 
necessity.  She  has  suffered,  and  this  time 
not  through  her  own  fault,  wherein  she 
has  cause  for  consolation. 

The  iron  has  entered  into  her  soul,  and 
the  rankling  sore  cannot  be  healed  in  a 
moment.  The  marks  of  work  and  toil  will 
be  visible  for  long  on  her  dainty  hands, 
but  for  that  sacrifice  and  effort  their  re- 
ward will  be  a  stronger  love,  a  greater 
patience.  The  traces  of  tears  and  the  lines 
of  a  newly  found  character  will  mark  her 
lovely  face,  but  a  purer  beauty  will  shine 
in  her  smile  and  light  up  her  eyes.  The 
nations  will  acclaim  her  more  beautiful 
than  of  old.  Another  Undine  will  have 
found  her  soul. 

We  are  sure  the  coming  years  will  see 
her  drawing  on  to  herself  most  wonderful 
treasure,  material  and  spiritual,  for  she 
has  seen  a  vision  of  the  Divine,  and,  be  it 
individual  or  national,  this  is  the  greatest 
good  of  all,  the  grandest  reward  that  God 
can  bestow. 


Profit  Sharing 

What   One  Large   Industrial  Firm   Has 
Accomplished 


PROFIT  sharing  is  one  of  the  big  in- 
dustrial problems  of  the  present  day. 
An  interesting  article  on  the  sub- 
ject is  contributed  to  System  by  N.  0. 
Nelson  under  the  heading,  "Why  I  Share 
My  Profits."   He  says: 

Profit  sharing  has  spread  slowly.  Most 
of  the  starts  are  wrong.  Because  they  are 
wrong,  they  do  not  work,  and  they  are 
usually  given  up  at  the  end  of  a  year 
or  so. 

The  simplicity  of  genuine  profit  sharing 
is  one  of  the  obstacles.  Because  the  idea  is 
a  distinct  innovation,  business  men  fancy 
that  it  must  be  intricate ;  they  more  often 
than  not  hamper  it  with  needless  restric- 
tions. 

The  expression  itself  describes  clearly 
and  completely  the  idea,  but  men  do  not 
take  it  in. 

It  means  to  share  profits,  it  does  not 
mean  to  sell  stock  or  to  give  bonuses,  or 
anything  else,  but  to  share  the  profits. 

Clearly,  therefore,  whatever  profits  are 
made  in  any  given  period,  usually  a  year, 
are  to  be  shared  with  employees.  The 
particular  terms  of  the  sharing  may  vary. 
The  essential  fact  must  not  vary. 

This  is  the  simple  formula:  the  plan 
must  be  stated  in  advance;  it  must  state 
the  proportion  of  the  profits  that  is  to  be 
allowed  to  wages  compared  with  capital; 
it  must  be  a  dividend  on  the  salaries  and 
wages  of  all  who  have  worked  a  reason- 
able part  of  the  calendar  year;  it  must 
state  whether  payment  is  to  be  in  cash  or 
in  stock;  and  it  must  leave  nothing  op- 
tional with  the  management. 

Captains  of  industry  do  not  profess  to 
be  either  economists  or  philanthropists. 
Many  of  them  are  either  or  both  without 
knowing  it,  or  without  a  label.  They  are 
much  more  so  now  than  twenty,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago. 

A  large  number  of  them  have  set  up 
beneficial  arrangements  in  behalf  of  em- 
ployees, with  philanthropic  motives.  The 
muckrakers  deny  the  motive,  but  admit 
the  facts.   They  are  economists  to  the  ex- 
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brings  a  Smile  on  Christmas  Morning 


What  better  thing  can  you  do 
for  a  young  man  than  to  put 
within  his  reach — FREE — every 
day,  the  finest  shave  in  the  world? 

That's  what  the  gift  of  a 
Gillette  means  ! 

The  new  "Bulldog",  with  its 
stocky  grip  and  splendid  balance, 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
young  man.  Or  perhaps  he'd 
like  an  "Aristocrat"  or  a  Pocket 
Edition. 

Gillette  "Bulldog",  $5.00- 
"  Aristocrat",  $5.00  — Standard 
Set,  $5.00  —  Pocket  Editions, 
$5.00  to  $6.00— Combination 
Sets,  $6.50  up. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor 

GILLETTE  BUILDING, 


Christmas  also  gives  you  a 
chance  to  put  Father  or  Uncle  in 
touch  with  real  shaving  luxury  in 
the  form  of  a  Gillette  Combin- 
ation Set. 

If  he  has  never  had  a  Gillette, 
its  velvet  shave  will  be  a  revel- 
ation and  a  daily  delight. 

If  he  already  has  a  Gillette,  the 
Combination  feature  will  be  an 
added  convenience,  particularly 
when  he  is  travelling. 


About  the  finest  "little  gift" 
for  a  Gillette  user  is  a  Packet 
of  Blades— 50c.  and  $1.00. 

Co*  of  Canada,  Limited, 

MONTREAL.         % 


* 


£1 
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tent  of  recognizing  that  it  pays  to  hire 
good  workmen  and  satisfied  workmen. 

Step  by  step  they  are  learning  that  the 
actual  partnership  idea  brings  out  better 
relations  and  better  work.  When  the 
dividend  on  the  wages  paid  out  of  the 
profits  is  handed  out  in  stock,  it  does  actu- 
ally make  a  partner  of  every  man  who  re- 
ceives the  dividend  certificate. 

In  every  partnership  there  is  a  senior 
head  and  the  juniors.  In  the  profit-shar- 
ing partnership  the  rank  and  file  are  the 
juniors.  They  do  not  run  the  business, 
but  they  are  interested  in  making  it  pay. 
The  head  of  the  house  recognizes,  and  the 
lowest  employee  in  the  concern  recognizes, 
a  mutual  interest,  an  interest  not  alone  of 
dollars,  but  of  fellowship. 

No  captain  can  long  be  the  head  of  a 
profit-sharing  concern  without  getting  a 
real  human  interest  in  all  the  employees 
for  whom  he  is  the  manager.    Not  the 
lowliest    employee    will    long    fail    to 
recognize  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
cern in  the  profits  of  which  he  shares. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  said  in  his  books, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  in  his  Presi- 
dential messages,  and  other  high 
authorities  have  said  in  effect,  that  a 
nation  based  upon  business  without 
some  form  of  partnership  can  not  sur- 
vive. They  are  undoubtedly  right. 
Were  captains  of  industry  to  continue 
to  take  all  the  profits  and  make  all  the 
accumulations  of  their  ability,  the  date 
would  not  be  far  distant  when  our  dear 
United  States  would  repeat  the  history 
of  Rome  and  every  other  wrecked 
nation. 

Profit  sharing  is  so  easy  and  simple 
and  neighborly. 

When  a  captain  gets  liberal  pay  for 
his  time,  when  he  gets  interest  on  his 
own  and  his  capitalists'  investments, 
and  when  he  gets  a  share  of  the  still 
additional  profits,  can  he  fail  to  feel 
good  over  giving  a  share  of  the  profits 
to  all  the  employees  who  have  helped  to 
make  them  and  whose  attention  neces- 
sarily increases  them? 

Genuine  profit-sharing  concerns  are 
numerous  in  England  and  France.  A 
majority  of  the  English  gas  companies 
use  the  plan,  the  Consolidated  Com- 
pany having  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand employees,  the  Metropolitan 
about  five  thousand. 

In  this  country  some  railroads  and  busi- 
ness corporations  sell  stock  to  employees 
on  easy  payments  and  with  special  in- 
ducements. This  attracts  the  provident 
few,  it  leaves  out  the  mass.  It  is  not  auto- 
matic, it  is  not  profit  sharing.  Many 
banks  give  a  bonus  of  one  or  two  weeks' 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  generous, 
but  it  is  not  profit  sharing. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  list  of 
genuine  profit-sharing  concerns,  employ- 
ing substantially  the  principles  of  my 
.company's  plan,  though  not  all  its  details. 

The  N.  0.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany— we  are  located  at  St.  Louis — 
adopted  plans  for  sharing  profits  with  its 
employees  in  1886,  and  has  continued 
them  without  interruption  since. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year  a  notice 
was  put  in  the  pay  envelopes  saying  that 
the  net  profits  of  the  business,  after  al- 
lowing a  commercial  rate  of  interest  on 
the  capital,  would  be  divided  by  equal 
per  centages  of  the  capital  and  wages  and 
the  salaries  of  employees  who  had  worked 
with  us  as  long  as  six  months  within  the 
year. 

Two  weeks  later  the  employees  were 
called  together  and  the  matter  fully  ex- 
plained. They  were  asked  to  elect  an 
auditor  to  verify  the  dividend  figuring, 


and  they  chose  a  department  head. 

Owing  to  the  big  strike  on  the  Gould 
Southwestern  Railroad  System  the  year 
was  a  poor  one  and  the  profits  barely  al- 
lowed a  five-per-cent.  dividend.  This  was 
paid  in  cash,  with  the  option  of  leaving  it 
on  deposit — which  about  one-half  did. 

The  next  year  allowed  a  ten-per-cent. 
dividend  on  wages  and  provided  a  surplus 
besides.  It  was  then  announced  that 
thereafter  the  dividends  would  be  paid  in 
stock. 

The  dividends  continued  at  eight  per 
cent,  or  ten  per  cent,  for  several  years, 
then  fell  to  four  per  cent.,  and,  following 
the  panic  of  1893,  were  suspended  for 
several  years.  When  times  became  better, 
dividends  were  resumed,  and  four  per 
cent,  allowed  on  the  suspended  years. 

In  1905  the  customers  were  taken  into 
the  arrangement,  their  share  being  based 


In  meritorious  cases  we  buy  the  stock. 
When  for  any  reason  an  employee  be- 
comes disabled  we  cash  his  stock  by  in- 
stalments for  as  long  a  period  as  is  needed. 
No  employee  or  his  family  are  allowed  to 
suffer. 

Taking  in  the  customers  is  not  a  part 
of  the  customary  profit-sharing  systems — 
it  is  better  known  as  co-operation.  This 
variation  has  in  it  the  economic  merit  of 
enlisting  a  steadier  trade  at  less  expense. 
This  arrangement  gives  the  employees 
and  the  customers  a  factory  and  organiza- 
tion of  their  own,  and  they  simply  pay  in- 
terest for  that  part  of  the  capital  which 
they  do  not  own.  There  is  perfect  free- 
dom, for  any  employee  may  quit  or  be 
discharged,  and  a  customer  may  trade 
elsewhere  or  be  refused  credit,  and  never- 
theless retain  their  stock  for  the  sake  of 
its  income,  or  sell  it. 

The  officers  and  managers  and  de- 
partment heads  are  all  employees  and 
their  incomes  depend  upon  their  work 
in  proportion  to  its  importance,  coming 
through  salaries  and  profit-sharing 
dividends. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  every 
profit-sharing  employee  and  customer 
will  do  his  utmost,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  he  will  do  better  than  when 
in  instinctive  opposition. 

Interested  co-operation  is  more 
efficient  than  warlike  competition. 


The   New   Departure. 
The  Crown   Prince:  "You  were  complaining  the 
other  flay,  father,  that  your  generals  on  the  west 
front   were   stuck   fast.     Well'   we're  on   the   move 
now." 


on  the  gross  profits  obtained  from  their 
purchases.  Capital  received  six  per  cent., 
but  no  further  share  of  the  profits.  That 
is  the  present  plan. 

This  arrangement  has  yielded  dividends 
to  employees  of  from  ten  per  cent,  to 
thirty  per  cent.,  the  average  being  about 
eighteen  per  cent.  A  surplus  has  been  laid 
by  equal  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  issued,  and  liberal  depre- 
ciation taken  on  all  fixed  property. 

The  capital  at  the  beginning  was  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
employees  numbered  about  two  hundred. 
The  capital  and  surplus  is  now  about  two 
million  dollars  and  there  are  one  thousand 
employees. 

The  employees  own  about  one  third  of 
the  capital. 

The  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily,  has 
caused  no  trouble,  and  has  undoubtedly 
increased  the  effectiveness  and  profit  of 
the  business. 

No  restrictions  of  any  sort  were  coupled 
with  the  plan  aside  from  its  own  terms. 
To  prevent  improvident  men  from  barter- 
ing away  their  dividends,  we  in  recent 
years  have  issued  certificates  only  after 
a  period  of  three  years  has  elapsed,  and 
we  prohibit  any  employee,  while  in  our 
employ,  to  buy  or  sell  "employee"  stock. 


Can  Small-arms  Ammunition 
be  Detonated? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Ger- 
man    Government     has     persistently 
maintained  that  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  Lusitania  was   brought  about 
mainly  by  the  detonation  of  munitions 
which  she  was  carrying,  these  explod- 
ing as  a  result  of  detonation  by  the  tor- 
pedo which  was  fired  against  the  liner. 
It  is  a  specious  argument,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely untenable  in  the  light  of  the 
recent   experiments   which  have   been 
carried  out  by  the  American ,  Govern- 
ment to  determine  whether  such  a  re- 
sult could  be  produced.     The  experi- 
ments were  very  varied  and  searching 
in  character.  In  one  instance  a  box  full  of 
cartridges  was  dropped  from  a  height  of 
twenty-five    feet.     The    box    was    badly 
knocked  about,  but  that  was  all.    In  an- 
other   test    a    shot-gun    was    discharged 
against  the  laden  box.   The  latter,  as  well 
as  the  cartridges  within,  was  riddled,  but 
there  was  no  explosion.   In  a  third  test  a 
blow-pipe  was  brought  to  bear  against  the 
box.  The  wood  was  speedily  burned  away 
and  the  cartridges  within  were  ignited, 
but  no  explosion  resulted.  In  fact,  directly 
the  blow-pipe  was  removed  the  cartridges 
refused  to  burn.    Other  equally  striking 
tests  were  carried  out,  but  in   each   in- 
stance  a    negative  result  was   obtained. 
Thus  it  is  impossible  to  detonate  ammuni- 
tion in  this  manner.   As  a  result  of  these 
experiments  the  American  Government  is 
advised  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  intro- 
duce special  legislation  or  regulations  con- 
cerning the  carriage  of  small-arms  ammu- 
nition by  water,  and  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  rule  that  such  shall  be  carried  in  a 
magazine.    It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
the  Germans  to  maintain  that  munitions, 
if  there  were  any  aboard  the  Lusitania, 
contributed  to  the  liner's  fate. 
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Start  a  Library  This  Xmas 

JVLacey  Cases  Fit  Anywhere 


You  Can  Build  Section  by  Section  as  Your  Library  Grows 

THERE  is  no  suitable  space  in  the  home  where  a  "  9v[acey"  Case  can- 
not be  made  to  fit  in.  That  is  the  advantage  of  the  Macey — you 
can  arrange  your  cases  to  suit  your  rooms. 

The  adaptability  and  convenience  of  the  "  'Macey  "  Bookcase  for  the  home 
has  won  popular  favor.  You  buy  only  as  you  need.  The  first  section  is 
a  complete  bookcase  in  itself.  Thees  Macey  sections  will  make  a 
desirable  gift  for  your  friends  or  your  home,  and  as  the  need  for  space 
grows,  simply  buy  another  book  section  and  place  it  between  the  book 
section  and  the  top,  and  your  bookcase  is  again  complete   but  larger. 

We  want  every  home  in  Canada  to  have  a  copy  of  our  "  Macey 
Style  Book,"  which  illustrates  and  explains  the  exclusive  fea- 
tures and  the  different  styles  in  which  these  cases  are  made. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY— IT  IS  FREE. 


Panada  FurnitureM 


anada  ruRNUURE  Manufacturers 


Limited 


WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO. 


n 
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AIR  WARMER 

The  Air  Warmer — a  great 
comfort  for  chilly  rooms — 
well  constructed  and  guar- 
anteed— Reasonably  priced 


A  Christmas  Gift 

That  Will  LIVE 

No  matter  to  whom  you  are  giving,  you  will  give 
a  heaping  measure  of  comfort  and  pleasure  if  you 
make  this  Christmas  a  Canadian  Beauty  Electric 
Christmas. 

Canadian  Beauty 

ELECTRIC    APPLIANCES 

Quality Utility 


COFFEE 

PERCOLATOR 

The  housewife  will  find  that 
perfect  coffee  is  easy  to  make 
with  this  wondei fully  effi- 
cient Canadian  Beauty. 


NOTE  HOW  BACK  REST 
REVERSED  FORMS  STAND 
CONVERTING  IRON  INTO 
STOVE 


ELECTRIC  IRON 

The  sturdiest,  most  economical  iron 
yet  built — a  splendid  gift  for  mother 
or  wife — guaranteed. 


The  Canadian  Beauty  appliances  are  outstanding  in  quality  of 
material  and  construction  and  in  beauty  and  usefulness  of  de- 
sign. They  have  won  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of 
Canadian  women  by  giving  the  utmost  in  value,  service, 
beauty  of  design  and  finish.  You  will  find  any  or  all  of  the 
Canadian  Beauty  appliances  willing  and  economical  servants 
in  your  home. 


Make   It  An   Electrical  Christmas 

See  Your  Dealer  TO-DAY 


IMMERSION  HEATER 

Immersion  Water  Heater — 
heats  water  for  shaving, 
washing,  etc.,  very  quickly. 
Costs  little  to  buy  and  li .tie 
to  run. 


In  your  vicinity  is  a  merchant  who  is  showing 
Canadian  Beauty  Christmas  gifts.  See  him  be- 
fore making  up  your  list — or  write  us  for  catalog 

Renfrew  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Limited 

Renfrew       -       Ontario 


TOASTER 

The  Toaster — a  fine,  up- 
standing table  servant  that 
will  give  you  splendid  ser- 
vice at  reasonable  cost. 
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The  Account   of 
Antoine  Chabot 

(Continued  from,  page  13.) 


paper  should  have  been  preserved.  So — 
there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Does  m'sieu 
insist?" 

"Business  is  business  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  Ste.  Therese,"  grunted  Landry 
stolidly. 

Henri  Jolicoeur  folded  the  paper  and 
slipped  it  into  the  desk.  "M'sieu  has 
spoken,"  he  said  sadly.  "Perhaps,  how- 
ever, he  will  drive  with  me  to-morrow. 
My  new  horse  is  magnificent — superb." 

'Tp  HE  sun  had  not  cleared  the  horizon 
-*-  when  Antoine  and  his  wife  returned 
from  early  Mass.  As  the  door  closed  be- 
hind them,  an  avalanche  of  youth  hurled 
itself  into  the  sitting-room  and  fell  upon 
the  tree.  Landry  lay  in  bed  and  longed 
for  his  own  silent  apartment.  Suddenly 
le  petit  Napoleon  seized  his  trumpet  and 
made  further  sleep,  impossible.  At  that, 
Landry  rose  and  dressed  hurriedly. 

The  room  had  lost  all  semblance  of  or- 
der. Philippe  was  commencing  a  large 
water  color  of  his  parents,  who  were  sit- 
ting and  holding  hands  quite  contentedly. 
Antoine  junior,  Theodore  and  Marcel 
were  deep  in  a  tin  soldier  battle.  Elise 
and  Estelle  were  dressing  and  undressing 
their  new  dolls  with  every  symptom  of 
maternal  solicitude.  Guillaume  had  a 
wonderful  monkey  that  climbed  a  rope, 
and  over  it  all  rang  the  strident  note  of 
the  trumpet  of  le  petit  Napoleon. 

Breakfast  passed  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, and  then  Landry,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, accompanied  the  whole  cavalcade  and 
tramped  over  to  church.  He  listened  to 
the  unfamiliar  tongue  as  the  Cure  spoke 
and  a  strange  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence of  divinity  awoke  within  him  at  the 
devoutness  of  these  simple  people.  The 
Cure  seemed,  in  truth,  not  only  the  pastor 
of  their  souls,  but  a  father  to  whom  they 
responded  with  all  the  sincerity  of  their 
unsullied  lives.  Ringed  around  with  the 
everlasting  hills  they  had  preserved  some- 
thing of  an  ancient  dignity  that  would 
have  been  lost  forever  in  the  throbbing 
city.  Their  children  would  live  thus,  and 
theirs  after  them.  He  remembered  with  a 
jolt  the  mission  that  brought  him  there; 
but  business,  he  again  decided,  was  busi- 
ness. 

'  |  AHAT  afternoon  he  drove  with  Joli- 
-*-  coeur  to  see  a  five-mile  patient.  The 
young  horse  drew  their  carriole  strongly 
over  the  packed  snow,  which  now  shone 
with  the  brilliance  of  a  myriad  of  facets. 
The  temperature  had  dropped  with  the 
wind,  and  the  sky  had  an  amazing  clear- 
ness. The  slender  tops  of  distant  trees 
were  sharply  visible,  and  the  silence  was 
only  broken  by  the  crunch  of  narrow  run- 
ners as  they  bit  into  the  crust.  Joli- 
coeur began  to  talk  as  they  plowed 
through  a  drift. 

"Monsieur  thought  this  morning  that  I 
was     perhaps     wasting     time     in     Ste. 


THE  INGERSOLL  TRIO" 


INGERSOLL 

PIMENTO 

CHEESE 

Consists  of  Inger- 
soll  Cream  Cheese 
and  Sweet  Span- 
ish Pimentos. 
Very  appetizing. 
In  packages,  10c. 
anrl  15e. 


— is  superior  to  any  ordinary 
cheese  —  in  flavor  —  in  rich 
creaminess — in  nutritive  prop- 
erties. It  spreads  (ike  butter, 
never  loses  its  freshness  and 
is  highly  economical. 


Made  in 
Canada 

The  Ingersoll 
Packing  Co., 

Ltd. 
Ingersoll,  Ont. 


INGERSOLL 

CHILE 

CHEESE 

Ingersoll  Cream 
Cheese  blended 
with  California 
Chile.  Piquant 
and  delicious.  In 
packages,  10c  and 
15c. 


Spread* 
Like 
Butter 


Christmas 
Gifts 

Made   in  Canada 

No  gift  is  more 
serviceable      or 
more     accept-  . 
ablethanagood, 
stylish 

"Monarch 
Knit" 

SWEATER 
COAT 

When  your  gift 
bears  the  "MONARCH  KNIT" 
label  you  are  sure  of  style,  quality 
and  workmanship. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
"Monarch  Knit"  Lines.  He 
has  a  style  for  each  and  every 
member  of  the  family,  also 
knitted  novelties  in  head  and 
neck  wear. 

The 

Monarch  Knitting  Co. 

Limited 

HEAD  OFFICE: 

Dunnville,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Get  them  for  Christmas 

BORDO 

The   Chocolate   that    is 
different   to   all    others 


First,  last  and  always— the  Flavour  ! 
that  delicious  flavour — unique  and  pecu- 
liar only  to  "Bordo" — 

Delicious,  creamy,  enticing,  irresistible. 
There  is  only  one  Genuine  "Bordo" 
Chocolate — see  that  you  get  it.  The 
name  "Bordo"  stamped  on  each  piece 
is  positive  proor  that  it  is  the  genuine 
and  only  '  Bordo" — the  chocolate  with 
the  exquisite  flavour. 
This  Chocolate  is  on  sale  at  all  leading 
confectioners  and  druggists.  Packed 
in  attractive  half-pound  and  one-prund 
boxes. 

For  a  real  palate  sensation  get 
the  Chocolate  with  the  name 
"Bordo"  on  each  piece. 

The  Montreal  Biscuit  Co. 

The   originators    of    the  popular 
Bordo  Chocolate 


Bordo. 


Ghocolates 


mmm&m**fi*m 


Practical  Gift-Giving 

Something  Dainty 

and  Exclusive 


"FRENCH  ORGANDIE"  is  a  beautiful 
writing  paper  of  exquisite  texture,  particu- 
larly suited  for  people  of  discrimination,  who  use 
care  in  selecting  a  paper  that  will  reflect  the  deli- 
cacy of  mind  and  culture  of  the  correspondent. 

"FRENCH  ORGANDIE"  is  put  up  in  dainty 
boxes,  containing  a  generous  supply  of  the  writing  paper 
and  envelopes.  Your  friends  will  appreciate  such  a 
delicate  gift. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  you  a 
free  sample  of  this  exquisite  paper  sufficient  to  write 
a  Christmas  letter    so    six  of    your  special   friends. 


B  jA  RBER-ELLIS,     LIMITED 

Dept.  A,  124  MARLBOROUGH  ST.,    BRANTFORD,  ONT. 


Buy  as  you  Save 

QOTHING  en- 
courages  thrift 
like  the  purchase  of 

dividend- paying  securities 
on  easy  terms,  by  our  Peri- 
odical  Payment  Plan. 
Gives  small  investor  safety 

and  proCta- 
Writefor  booklet      F, 
Saving  &  Investment. 

Mrmber*  Marrtre»l 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 
Investment  Bankers 
Montreal  -London.Eng. 


A  Unique   Christmas  Present — 

A  Lamp,  Electric  Light 
or  Candle  Shade 

Made  of  Silk,  Cretonne,  Paper  or  Bamboo 
From  25c.  to  $5.00  each. 
ROBERT  HARVIE 

605  YONGE  STREET         -         TORONTO 

Telephone— North    3171 


Therese.   Ah,  no!    It  is  perhaps  easier  to 
do  that  in  a  city." 

Landry  chuckled.  "Perhaps  you're 
right." 

"I  have  tried  both — and — "  he  flecked 
the  Percheron  daintily,  "I  know.  There 
are  certain  things  which  one  misses 
here — but  there  are  also  things  which  one 
escapes.  I  am  not  born  in  Ste.  Therese, 
but  I  shall  be  content  to  die  here.  One 
sleeps  well  in  these  hills." 

"You  don't  look  like  dying  just  yet." 

"No,  je  me  porte  bien,  merci;  and  I  am 
much  too  busy.  Consider!  I  am  not  a 
philosopher,  but  I  see  more  people  to  be 
unhappy  who  do  not  live  in  Ste.  Therese. 
Antoine  Chabot,  par  example,  may  die  in 
debt — as  you,  m'sieu,  can  well  imagine." 
The  little  doctor  glanced  shrewdly  at  his 
companion  and  continued:  "But  Antoine, 
has,  nevertheless,  but  little  to  make  him 
miserable.  Our  people,  m'sieu,  do  not 
know  how  to  be  miserable." 

"That's  just  one  of  the  things  they  don't 
know,"  said  Landry,  fumbling  for  his 
pipe. 

"I  have  heard  those  who  say  that  the 
Habitant  is  asleep,"  went  on  Jolicoeur, 
"but  if  that  is  so,  why  wake  him?  Sleep  is 
good — very  good,  and  there  are  many  who 
do  not  get  enough.  When  the  man  of  the 
city  is  worn  out,  and  his  blood  is  cold  and 
thin,  the  wife  of  the  Habitant  will  still 
have  her  douzaine  des  enfants.  You  will 
see  the  Habitant  to-night,"  he  laughed, 
"for  Antoine  will  have  a  dance." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  dance.  Where  do 
you  get  your  companionship?  Don't  your 
brain  freeze  up  here?" 

The  little  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
his  eyes  began  to  twinkle  more  brightly 
than  ever.  "Frankly,  m'sieu,  you  may  be 
right,  but  I  begin  to  ask  myself,  what  is 
intellect  and  what  it  can  offer  which  I 
do  not  find  in  the  care  of  my  friends?  Life 
and  death,  m'sieu,  are  more  deep  than  the 
imagination,  and  I  find  them  both  in  Ste. 
Therese.  La — la — I  talk  too  much  of  my- 
self and  there  is  St.  Eustaphe." 

'T*  HEY  crossed  a  ridge,  and  below  lay  a 
■*■  cluster  of  farm  houses,  white  roofed 
in  a  hollow  of  the  hills.  Tall  ribbons  of 
pearl-grey  smoke  climbed  high  and  undis- 
turbed into  the  keen  air,  and  the  stroke  of 
an  axe  sounded  sharply  from  the  depth  of 
the  encircling  woods.  Hewn  out  of  the 
forest,  these  dwellings,  heavy  and  mas- 
sive, defied  the  cruelty  of  frost  and  the 
blaze  of  summer  suns.  Their  windows, 
small  and  deep  set,  peered  across  the 
sparkling  fields  as  did  the  eyes  of  for- 
gotten men  in  search  of  their  ancient  foe. 
The  fringe  of  every  farm  lay  hard  against 
that  wilderness  out  of  which  it  had  been 
cut,  and  the  dense  bushland  ran  wild  ere 
unborn  arms  should  lay  it  prostrate.  It 
was  a  country  in  the  making,  one  in  which 
every  swinging  blow  advanced  a  sturdy 
people  a  fraction  further  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Jolicoeur's  glance  softened  as  he  looked. 
"They  labor,  they  laugh  and — they  love. 
Can  you  from  the  city  do  more?"  he  said 
and  ran  into  the  farmhouse.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  came  out  laughing.  "Madame," 
he  chuckled,  "is  trop  de  bonne  heure.  She 
will  not  need  a  doctor  for  a  week.  To- 
night, m'sieu,  you  shall  see  her  daughter, 
Philomele  la  belle.     She  is  beautiful,  but 


"MADE  IN  CANADA" 

Comfort  is  Optional 

Let  your  Christmas  Boots  or  Shoes  be 
"Natural  Treads." 

Shoe  comfort  is  yours  if  you  want  it.  We  are 
one  of  two  firms  in  all  the  world  who  special- 
ize in  a  scientifically  correct  walking  shoe. 

"Natural  Treads" 

are  used  exclusively  in  Toronto  General 
Hospital — the  largest  in  Canada. 
"Natural  Treads"  are  made  the  right 
shape  to  make  walking  easy  and  natural. 
Thev  are  entirely  flexible  throughout,  and 
made  in  highest  grade  only.  All  widths 
and  sizes  for  men,  women  and  children. 
One  style  of  last  only.  A  positive  cure  for 
all  sore  feet. 

Our  book  "The    Feet    and    How 
to  Treat  Them"  sent  free. 

National  Tread  Shoes 

LIMITED 

329  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


Beautiful  Silk 

and   Cretonne 

Shades 

Make  a  Very  De- 
sirable Gift 

Silk  and  Cretonne 
shades  are  the  cor- 
rect thine  in  Lamp 
Shades.  We  have  a 
beautiful  line  ot  dis- 
tinct desiens  and 
beautiful  color  crea- 
tions with  or  with- 
out High  -  Class 
Pedestals. 

Ready  for 
use 

All  sizes  at  prices  to  suit  everjr  purse.  Shades  from  $1.00 
up.  Send  us  your  order.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
booklet  with  prices  and  make  your  selection. 

TORONTO    SHADE    CO..    370    Victoria  Street 

Manufacturers  of  Candle,  Lamp  and  Electric  Light  Shades 
TORONTO 


Safe 

Driving 

in  All 

Storms 

with  a 

Clear 

View' 

Ahead 

with 

Frey's 

UCanC 

Rain. 


View  from  front 
Shielded  you  can  drive  in  comfort  in  every  kind  of  storm- 
rain,  sleel,  snow,  and  be  assured  of  a  clear  view  ahead. 
Can  be  attached  in  10  seconds  and  as  quickly  removed, 
rolled  up  and  put  away  in  a  compact  tube  3  x  10K  inches- 
very  simple— very  effective. 

$2-00  postpaid 

Write  us  for  complete  particulars. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Wilson  Specialties,      Toronto*  Scan. 
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her  heart  is  somewhere  with  Jacques 
Chabot.   Quel  malheur!" 

They  drove  back  rather  silently.  The 
street  of  Ste.  Therese  had  straightened 
out  in  front  of  them,  when  the  little  man, 
bending  slightly  forward,  said  earnestly: 
"You  must,  m'sieu,  pardon  one  who  speaks 
not  often  like  this,  but  then  generally  too 
much.  You  have  seen  my  people!  Tell 
your  friends  to  leave  them  as  le  bon  Dieu 
has  made  them.  That  is  not  a  matter  of 
business." 

With  that  he  bade  au  revoir  and,  chir- 
ruping to  the  Percheron,  dashed  away  in 
a  cloud  of  snow. 

BY  sundown,  the  house  and  store  of 
Antoine  were  ready,  and  his  friends 
arrived  with  the  darkness.  There  were 
the  Lupins,  and  the  Lalibertes,  and  the 
Voisins,  and  Jules  Lagauchetiere — whose 
grandfather  had  fought  in  the  Rebellion  of 
'37 — brought  his  sister  from  Ste.  Ursule, 
and  the  Cure  his  ancient  housekeeper, 
Marthe  Laronde.  Amid  much  excitement, 
there  arrived  Alcidore  Brazeau,  the  cham- 
pion wrestler  of  Mont  Marie,  and  Louise 
Coteau,  with  whom  he  had  driven  over 
from  Port  Neuf.  Then,  just  as  they  were 
ready  for  the  quadrille  Canadienne, 
Charles  Dumoulin  drove  up  with  Philo- 
mele Bissette,  and  found  Antoine's  stable 
so  full  that  he  tethered  his  horse  outside 
and  robbed  all  the  carrioles  of  robes  to 
cover  him.  Philomele  was  very  dark  and 
had  bright,  restless  eyes  and  red  shoes 
that  never  kept  still. 

After  the  quadrille  Canadienne,  they 
danced  the  polka,  and  then  Arsene  Lupin 
told  the  story  of  the  Lumberjack's  Phan- 
tom Canoe,  and  gave  the  river  drivers' 
clog,  which  brought  down  the  house  as  it 
always  did;  and  it  may  have  been  that  a 
drop  of  whiskey  blanc  got  into  his  heels, 
so  swiftly  did  they  move.  In  the  middle  of 
the  applause,  Philomele  Bissette,  jumped 
on  the  counter  and  swung  her  pretty 
shoes,  at  which  Charles  Dumoulin  jumped 
up  beside  her  and  tried  to  put  his  arm 
around  her  waist. 


JUST  then  a  curious  thing  happened. 
Henri  Jolicoeur,  who  saw  what  was 
going  on,  took  out  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief and  sneezed  into  it  several  times  in 
succession.  At  the  same  moment  a  loud 
knocking  sounded  at  the  door,-  which 
forthwith  flew  open.  On  the  step,  stood  a 
tall  figure,  powdered  white.  A  capote  was 
pulled  down  over  his  face,  and  a  pair  of 
snowshoes  were  slung  over  his  shoulders. 
He  halted  for  an  instant,  while  an  icy 
blast  filled  the  store.  Behind  him,  the 
stars  twinkled  like  diamonds.  Then  he 
smiled  and  stretched  out  his  arms. 

Just  for  a  second,  no  one  spoke — till 
Madame  Chabot,  who  had  risen  and  stood 
trembling,  gasped  quickly  and  hurrying 
across  the  store,  flung  herself  into  that 
embrace. 

"Jacques,"  she  panted,  "Jacques!  Mon 
gros  fils — mon  bien  aime." 

"Ma  mere,"  whispered  the  lad  gently, 
and  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  Philomele, 
in  whose  face  a  sudden  pallor  was  being 
displaced  by  a  flood  of  exquisite  color. 

The  embraces,  the  welcomes,  the  ex- 
clamations— what  a  scene  followed.  An- 
toine, bursting  with  rapture,  converted 
the   store   into  a  banquet  hall   and  the 
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Just  what  he  needs-a  razor  that  gives  a  com- 
fortable shave  auickly  without  danger  of  cutting 

The  Eny-Angle  Safety  Razor  complete  outfit  with  12 
superior  Steel   Blades. 

r\  1  <C1  Ct\  Delivered  anywhere  in  Canada. 
UnlV  «pl.Ov  This  razor  is  different  from  other 
safety  razors.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle,  giving  a 
perfect   barber's    shave. 

This  beautiful  shaving  outfit  comprises 
Highly  Nickeled  Eny-Angle  Safety  Razor,  12  first-class 
blades  in  2  small  boxes.  Gold  lettered  compartment  box 
for  the  outfit.  Extra  blades  obtainable  at  every  store 
where  Safety  Razor  blades  are  sold. 
Order  one  of  these  handsome  shaving  outfits  to-day  and 
give  it  to  HIM  for  Christmas  or  his  birthday.  Father, 
brother  or  lover  would  be  delighted  to  get  one. 

SPECIAL 
Suitable  greeting  card   with  every  razor  if  ordered   at  once. 
COT    THIS    AD.     OUT    FOR    REFERENCE    WHEN 
PURCHASING  GIETS. 

No  soldier's  kit  complete  without  this  Safety  Razor. 
Send  $1.50  postal  note,  money  order  or  by 
registered  letter  (if  not  obtainable  at  local 
dealer's),  and  we  will  forward  promptly  to  any 
address,  safely  packed,  this  "Eny-Angle" 
Safety  Razor,  which  any  man  will  recognize 
to  be  worth  $5.00,  and  once  used  would  not  do 
without  for  $10.  'Twill  make  a  most  accept- 
able gift  for  him  on  any  occasion. 

CANADIAN  SELLING  COMPANY 

74  St.  Antoine  St..  MONTREAL.  QUE. 


Gloves 
as  Xmas 
'iv  Gifts 


A  lady  will  always 
gladly  receive  an  extra 
pair  of  gloves,  no  matter 
how  many  pairs  she  al- 
ready has.  But  give 
her  the  best.  Be  sure 
you  see  the  name 
DENT'S  on  the  gloves. 

"Insist  on  DENT'S" 
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Give  Her  a  Knechtel 
Kitchen  Kabinet! 

and  confer  a  boon  upon  her  that  gives  years 
of  satisfaction  and  save  weary  running  to 
and  fro. 

The  Knechtel  Kitchen  Kabinet  is  a  real 
economy  to  the  home.  It  eliminates  waste, 
saves  on  grocery  bills,  keeps  edibles  clean 
and  wholesome. 

The  cabinet  is  dustproof.  It  makes  for  order 
and  cleanliness;  it  is  ideal  for  keeping  cook- 
ing ingredients;  fitted  with  airtight  jars, 
canisters,  etc.  Expensive — not  a  bit  of  it — 
it's  a  big  saving — it's  a  business  proposition 
for  the  kitchen.  Efficiency — carry  your  busi- 
ness judgment  to  the  kitchen — get  your  wife 
the  benefits  of  the  Knechtel  Kitchen  Kabinet. 

Write  for  booklet  "A"  showing 
our     many     handsome     designs 

Sold  in  every  town 
and  city  by  leading 
furniture  stores. 


Look  for  the  Trademark 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
kABINET 


Reeistered 
MADE  IN  CANADA 


KNECHTEL 
KITCHEN 
CABINET 
CO.,  Limited 

HANOVER,  ON  I". 


The  Very  Best  Pres- 
ent for  Your  Wife 


IT  IS  A  REAL  KITCHEN 
ECONOMY 

SHE'LL  BE   DELIGHTED 
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Give  Chocolates 
This  Christmas 

Be  sure  they're 


Private  Stock  Chocolates 
The  Famous  Gold  Box 
$1.00  a  pound 


ersops 


No  other  gift  is  quite  so 
satisfying  as  a  box  of 
delicious  candy.  It  is 
a  gift  that  is  acceptable 
to  everyone,  and  it  may 
be  secured  at  a  price 
that  will  fit  any  purse. 
PATTERSON'S 
CHOCOLATES 
in  packages  at  prices 
from  50c.  to  $1.50  a 
pound. 

Give  Patterson's 
Chocolates. 


TORONTO 

Chocolates 

Purple  Royal  Chocolates 
$1.50,  $3.00  and  $5.00  a  Box 
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health  of  the  Chabot  family  was  drunk  in- 
numerable times.  Then  someone  struck  up 
"Malbrouck  sen  va  t'en  guerre"  on  a  mouth 
organ,  and  they  sang  "La  Claire  Fontaine" 
and  "Roulant  ma  Boule."  Jacques  and 
Philomele  disappeared  into  the  kitchen 
and  were  dragged  out  amid  riotous  ap- 
plause, in  the  midst  of  which  Jolicoeur 
and  the  Cure  glanced  at  each  other  and 
nodded  significantly. 

"And  who,"  said  the  lad  turning  to 
Landry,  "who  is  this  monsieur?" 

There  fell  a  sudden  silence  in  which 
Antoine  moved  uncomfortably.  Jacques 
looked  again  and  repeated  the  question. 

JOLICOEUR  coughed  nervously  and 
stepped  forward.  He  had  a  pink  spot 
in  either  cheek  and  his  left  hand  was  in 
his  inside  breast  pocket.  Standing  very 
stiffly,  his  heels  rapped  together  and  he 
bowed  formally. 

"M'sieu,"  he  began  very  distinctly,  "is 
a  man  of  business.  It  was  business  that 
brought  him  to  Ste.  Therese.  M'sieu  came 
to  me  last  night — very  urgent — and  said, 
"This  affaire  de  Chabot,  I  will  no  longer 
stand,  and  you — le  notaire  publique — you 
shall  set  in  motion  the  law  of  Quebec  for 
two  hundred  dollars!" 

Landry  leaned  forward  and  laughed 
scornfully.  "Go  on,  doctor,  you're  some 
notary." 

"I  suggested  to  m'sieu,"  continued  Joli- 
coeur, with  deepened  color  on  his  temples, 
"that  he  wait  only  for  a  little — I  gave 
him,  so  to  speak,  the  opportunity  to  be  a 
bon  homme.  But  no,  his  business  is  too 
big.  Enfin — the  affaire  proceeds.  But  I — 
I  know  more  than  I  can  say.  I  know  that 
in  the  bush  near  Lac  St.  Jean,  there  is  a 
young  man  who  labors  that  again  he  may 
deserve  the  kiss  of  his  mother  and  the 
blessing  of  his  father.  He  writes — this 
young  man — every  month.  I  write  to  him 
and  describe  the  health  and  goodness  of 
his  parents.  The  months  pass  and  the 
second  Noel  draws  near.  It  is  arranged 
between  us  that  on  that  day  the  family 
of  the  good  Chabot  shall  be  complete." 

HE  paused  and  blew  his  nose  with  sus- 
picious vigor.  Antoine's  mouth  was 
wide  open.  Tears  were  streaming  down 
the  cheeks  of  Madame  Chabot.  Jacques' 
arm  had  tightened  round  Philomele,  but 
his  lips  were  quivering.  Alcidore  stared 
at  Landry  and  growled  like  a  dog. 

"Enfin,  the  day  arrives — then  the  hour 
— then  the  minute.  I  sneeze  twice  and  my 
voyageur  appears.  He  rests  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  family  and  regards  the 
stranger.   'Who,'  he  asks,  'is  this  man?' " 

There  followed  a  tense  silence  in  which 
Henri  Jolicoeur  snatched  a  paper  out  of 
his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Jacques  with 
a  royal  flourish. 

"Behold,  my  friend,  the  passport  of 
M'sieu  Landry." 

The  stillness  was  unbroken,  as  the 
young  man  began  to  read.  The  document 
crackled  between  his  strong  fingers,  till, 
suddenly,  it  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  with 
a  glance  of  indescribable  animosity  at 
Landry,  he  leaped  straight  into  the  air 
and  cracked  his  heels  together  twice  be- 
fore reaching  the  floor.  Then  his  hand 
plunged  into  his  pocket. 

"Tiens!"  he  cried  in  a  voice  shaking 
with  excitement.    "Tiens — encore  fifty  et 
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Garments 
make     ideal 
Christinas 
Gifts. 

All  leading 
dealers 
carry  Avon 
Knit  Sweaters, 
Suits,  Gloves, 
Mitts,  Hosiery, 
Mufflers, 
Skirts, 

Toques,  etc., 
etc.,  for  Men, 
Women  and 
Children. 


AVON    HOSIERY 

Limited 
STRATFORD,       CANADA 


Give  him  a  box  of  "Peacemaker  Cigars" 

He  will  appre- 
ciate  them. 

Ask  your  dea- 
ler or  write  us 
and  we  will 
send  postpaid 
to  any  address 
in  Canada, 
packed  in 
Xmas  boxes 

Box  of  ten 
75c 

Box  of  twenty- 
Hvo  $1.75 


Don't  Buy  a    DUST  LESS 
Ash  Sifter 

Closed  Scuttle  and  Double  Rims  make 

The  Burrowes  Sifter 

DUSTPROOF. 

It    is    the   quickest,   cleanest   and    best 
Ash    Sifter    on    the  market. 

If  your  hardware  dealer  cannot 
supply   you,   write  to 

The  Burrowes  Mfg.  Co. 

611  King  Street  West       -       Toronto,  Ont. 
Phone— Adelaide  1039  or  Hillcrest  4125 


A   Good 
Opportunity 


Makes  An 
Ideal  Gift 
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For  Automobiles,  Carriages  and  Sleighs 

MUSK  OX  ROBES 

WING  to  unusual  conditions  in  the  Fur  Trade  this  season,  we  were  able  to 
purchase  the  finest  selection  of  Musk  Ox  Robes  we  have  ever  had,  and  at 
a  price  that  allows  us  to  offer  them  at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

These  robes  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  Musk  Ox  having  been  killed  in  full  season  ; 
the  fur  is  both  long,  silky  and  very  thick,  of  a  very  rich  seal  brown  color,  also  with 
long  central  curl  with  silvery  effect      All  robes  are  well  lined  with  best  quality  felt. 

The  Musk  Ox  Robe  is  an  ideal  covering  for  automobilists,  and  owners  should  not  be 
without  one  at  the  price  we  are  now  offering. % 

There  is  a  complete'range  from  $65.00  up,  according  to  size. 

Order  to-day.  _  Further   particulars  on  request. 

Lamontagne.  Limited 

338  Notre  Dame  Street  West,   Montreal 
Manufacturers  of  Quality  Harness,  Trunks.  Bags,  etc. 


TRADE    MARK 


If  you  haven't  time  for 

preparing  Christmas  Fare 


Stock  your  pantry  with 


The  Right  Substitute 
for  Mother's  Make! 


GOODWILLIE'S 
Preserves 


Goodwillie's  preserves  contain  the  same  wholesome  fruit 
and  are  prepared  under  the  same  scrupulous  conditions  as 
you  have  your  own  preserves  done  at  home — A  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  busy  housewife  who  hasn't  the  time  to 
make  her  own  preserves.  The  fruit  is  carefully  selected 
and  preserved  without  adulteration. 

Order  from   your  grocer.      Your  family  will 
be  pleased  with  this  wholesome  fruit. 


H.  Goodwillie  &  Son 


Welland,  Ont. 
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Let  Christmas  Cheer 
and  USIT 

Chase  Away  the 
Wrinkles  of  Care 

ADIES, — Do   you  wish    to   remove 
■■— '  those    wrinkles    and    regain    once 
more  a  face  nicely  rounded  and  a  fresh, 
youthful   complexion?     If  so,  delay  no  longer. 
Apply  "USIT,"  the    Skin    Food    and   Wrinkle 
Chaser,  which  is  guaranteed  pure  and  free  from 
anything  that  will  cause  hair  growth. 

Read    the    following   testimonial    from    a    lady 
in  Saskatchewan : 

"I  have  used  your  'Usit'  for  the  past  few  months  and  I  find  it  invaluable  as  a  skin 
food.  After  being  out  hunting  or  riding  all  day  in  the  hot  sun,  I  use  it  and  find  it 
most  refreshing.  I  highly  recommend  it  to  anyone  wishing  a  soft,  smooth  skin. 
Several  of  my  friends  are  using  it  now  and  all  of  them  think,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  a 
wonderful   preparation   for  the   face."  (Name  and  address  in  confidence.) 


TRADE 


USIT 


MARK 


MADE   IN    SIZES— 50c,  75c,  $1.00,  and  $1.50 

GENTLEMEN, — Do  you  wish  for  a  pleasant, 
easy    shave?      Apply   "USIT"    Skin    Food, 
Wrinkle  Chaser  just  before  the  lather. 

Testimonial  from  a  Toronto  Clergyman: 

'  For  years  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  get  something  to  make 
shaving  less  painful  to  me.  Accidentally  I  struck  upon 
'Usit'  and  have  used  it  ever  since.  It  seems  to  possess 
the  properties  to  soften  the  beard,  to  make  the  skin  firm, 
smooth  and  less  sensitive,  and  thus  the  task  is  made  easy. 
Try  it,   use  it  and  judge  for  yourself." 

(Name  and  address  in  confidence.) 

USIT  preparations  are  left  unperfumed,  as  all 
perfumes  contain  more  or  less  alcohol,  which  will 
promote  hair  growth  if  applied  constantly. 

Usit  Face  Powder  de  Luxe. — a  high-class 

powder  in  white,  flesh  and  brunette.  Delightfully 
fragrant.     Once  used  no  substitute  will  satisfy. 

$1.00  per  box. 

Ask  your  druggist  or  write  Dept.  M 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Mailorders  must  be  accompanied  by  20c.  additional  to  cover  postage  ,  etc. 

Usit  Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

476  Roncesvalles  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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puis  encore — To  hell  with  the  hoveralls  of 
dis  man!" 

Four  fifty-dollar  bills,  crumpled  into 
balls,  hit  Landry  in  the  face — while 
Jacques  strode  across  toward  him.  For 
an  instant  it  looked  serious — but  Philo- 
mele  caught  at  the  lifted  arm  and  Antoine 
interposed  his  great  bulk.  Alcidore,  by 
this  time,  was  roaring  like  a  bull.  The 
Lupins,  the  Bissettes,  the  Cure  and  Jules 
Lagauchetiere  sat  rigid. 

Jolicoeur  stooped  and  tore  the  affidavit 
into  small,  neat  squares.  "Business  is 
business,"  he  said  smiling,  "and  m'sieu 
has  not  destroyed  his  record." 

'TpHE  track  was  opened  next  morning. 
-*■  A  snowplow  snorted  up  the  line, 
vomiting  a  whirling,  vertical  blizzard  that 
shone  sparkling  white  against  a  back- 
ground of  coal  smoke.  Landry  heard  it, 
dressed  quickly  and  stole  downstairs.  He 
glanced  into  the  sitting-room  as  he  passed. 
It  was  full  of  children.  Philippe  had  ex- 
hausted his  paints  and  was  licking  the 
box  with  palpable  affection.  The  bat- 
talions of  Theodore  and  Marcel  were  re- 
duced to  two  pink  generals  and  three 
green  privates,  but  between  these  a 
vicious  action  proceeded.  Elise  and  Es- 
telle  had  opened  a  military  hospital. 
Guillaume's  monkey  had  climbed  the  rope, 
and  le  petit  Napoleon  blew  lustily  into  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  tin  trumpet.  Over  the 
whole  assemblage  rested  an  atmosphere 
of  utter  content.  From  the  store  came  the 
chirpy  whistle  of  Jacques  as  he  wielded  a 
broom.  Antoine  and  his  wife  were  clear- 
ing up  the  debris  of  the  banquet. 

Landry  put  in  his  head  as  he  passed. 
"Much  obliged,"  he  said  awkwardly.  "I've 
just  about  time  to  catch  that  train.  I've 
left  three  dollars  in  my  room.  That's 
about  right  I  guess.  You  can  have  more 
stuff  if  you  want  it." 

The  sound  of  whistling  ceased  and  An- 
toine looked  up.  "Au  revoir,  m'sieu,"  he 
said  quietly.  "Mais  non — adieu,  m'sieu. 
Dose  hoveralls  she  don't  sell  very  well. 
I  guess  I  try  de  culottes  de  Quebec." 

The  train  was  slow  in  starting,  but 
half  an  hour  after  it  was  in  motion,  a 
brakesman,  wearing  the  indestructible 
garment,  paused  at  Landry's  seat. 

"Here's  letter.  She's  for  you — I  guess." 

Inside  were  three  dollars,  and  a  line  of 
fine  script. 

"Request  by  Antoine  Chabot  to  say  that 
hospitality  is  not  business  en  Ste.  Therese. 

H.   J." 


Take  the  Baby  Along 

A  lawyer  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind 
has  perfected  a  contrivance  which  is  being 
introduced  as  a  boon  to  motor-owning 
parents.  It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  hammock  providing  a  cradle-like  bed 
which  permits  a  baby  to  enjoy  its  usual 
nap  while  the  parents  go  for  a  spin.  The 
hammock  hooks  from  the  rob  rail  of  the 
car  to  almost  any  projection  at  the  back 
of  the  rear  seat.  Adjustable  straps  act  as 
springs  and  protect  the  baby  from  any 
jar  while  the  superstructure  of  the  ham- 
mock keeps  the  wind  of.  The  hammock 
can  be  adjusted  in  a  minute  and  it  folds 
out  of  sight  beneath  the  seat. 


GENUINE  DIAMONDS 


ON  CREDIT 


The  Best  Gift  of  All— ^J^ 


ives  so  much  pleasure  or  has  such  lasting  value  as  a  gift 
nond  or  something  jn  Diamonds.  Our  Diamonds  are 
nestquality,  full  ot  life  and  fire. 
SAVE  MONEY  by  dealing  with  us.  We  are  Diamond  Importers,  and  can  give  you  every  advantage  in  price — no  middle- 
man profits.  Our  terms  are  easy  and  reasonable.  Terms — 20  per  cent,  down  :  $  1 ,  $2,  or  $3  weekly. 
We  guarantee  our  Diamonds.  Write  to-day  for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  make  your  own 
selection.  Satisfaction  assured.  We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection  at  our  expense.  Pay- 
ments to  be  made  weekly  or  monthly.      We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  watches  which  can  be  bought  on  our  easy  payment  system. 


Jacobs  Bros. 


DIAMOND  IMPORTERS 

15   TORONTO  ARCADE 


Toronto,  Canada 


A  Splendid  Xmas 
Proposition     in 


PIANOS 


A  Xmas  proposition  in  Pianos— your  bi«  opportunity  to 
possess  an  EVANS  BROS.  Piano  without  straining  your 
purse.  The  quality  of  Evans  Bros.'  Pianos  has  won  a 
wide  reputation.  Our  square  treatment  policy  has  given 
unlimited  satisfaction  to  owners  all  over  Canada.  Nowhere 
could  you  get  better  value  in  pianos  for  the  same  money. 
Learn  how  easy  it  is  for  you  to  possess  one  of  our  beautiful 
tone  and  perfect  finished  pianos.  Investigate  our  special 
Xmas   proposition. 

VVriie  to-day  for  catalogue  E.  and  learn  of  the 
superiority  of  Evans  Bros.'  Pianos — and  your 
opportunity  to   possess  one. 

Evans  Bros.   &:;unf.°ctirrfJ  Co.,  Ltd. 

INGERSOLL.    ONTARIO 


ALWAYS  ACCEPTABLE 

/^UT  Glass  makes  an  excellent  gift.  It  appeals  to 
^-*  every  woman.  The  graceful  simplicity  of  our 
"Gordon"  pattern  in  design  and  outline  has  won  wide 
popularity.  Handled  by  all  up-to-date  dealers.  Our 
prices  are  sure  to  please  you. 

Write  for  our  handsome  illustrated 
catalogue  containing  illustrations  of 
the  most  up-to-date  designs  in  cut  glass. 


Wallaceburg  Cut  Glass  Works,  Wallaceburg,  Ont.         illustration  of  the  beaut.rui  GORDON  Patterns 


GIVE  HIM  A  Y.S.C.  RAZOR 

IT  IS  BETTER  THAN  THE  ONE  HE  HAS  NOW 

Many  officers  and  soldiers  are  finding  out  that  the  Y.S.C. 
Safety  Razor  is  the  best  for  active  service,  became  it  needs  no 
taking  apart  to  clean  or  dry  ;  it  can  be  adjusted  to  shave  a 
week-old  beard ;  it  is  smaller  than  any  other  and  it  shaves 
better.  THIS  IS  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED.  Price  com- 
plete in  Pigskin  Case  with  10  blades  (20  edges),  $5.00. 

Y.S.C.  Razors   'dea'  for  flctive  Service 

,  Blades  can   be  obtained  throughout 

(Yorkshire  Steel  Co.)  England  and  France. 

If  he  doesn't  like  Safety  Razors,  give  him  our  Clasp  Razor,  Type  D,  which  requires 
neither  stropping  nor  setting.  The  Y.S.C.  blade  has  more  than  double  the  life 
of  four  ordinary  razor  edges.  Price  complete  in  case  with  six  blades  (24  edges), 
$3.75.     More  satisfactory  or  practical  razors  have  yet  to  be  devised 

_ Invented  and  owned  in  England  and  made   in  England  of  British  Material  throughout. 

Write   us  to-day  for  our  booklet  on  "The. Science  of  Shaving." 
DEALERS  :  We  solicit  your  inquiries.     We  have  a  pleasing  proposition. 

SPIELMANN  AGENCIES,  REG'O.  KMSf •st -"'.a 
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THE  SWEETEST  SONG  YET 

Get  your  copy  of  this  haunting  and  delightful  Love  or  Wedding  Song!     This  is  the  latest  and  greatest  Song  Hit.    Just 
try  this  melodious  passage,  and  order  through  your  local  dealer  or  from  us.    Price  35  cents. 


,No.lin  Et 


Words  and  Music  by 

Andantino 


.No.alnG 


LIBBIE  DAVIDSON  CARPENTER. 


Work  ain't  nuthin',  Play  ain't  nuthin;  Rest  ain't  nuthin'  with-out  yoi;  Talk  ain't  nuthin',  Love  ain't  nuthin',  Home  ain't  nuthin'  with- out     you. 


Copyright  MCMXV   oy  Boosey  &   Co. 

Here  are  some  more  superb  Songs  of  ours — Price  35  Cents.     These  are  delightful,  pleasing,  easily  sung,  and  just  the  kind  of  music 
all  cultured  homes  like  to  have.      Make  a  selection  and  order  through  your  nearest  dealer,  specifying  key  desired. 


All  Joy  Be  Thine.     G,  Ab, 
Bells  of  Rheims,  The.     Bb, 


Garden  of  Your  Heart. 

Island  of  Love. 

Little  Road  Home,  The. 

Mavis.     F,   G,   Ab. 
Billy  Boy.     E,   G  minor. 
Bird   Lullaby.     Db,    Eb. 
Cuckoo   Song.     B,    D. 
Fairy  Pipers,   The.     F,   G, 
Friend  o'Mine.     F,  G,  Ab, 
Gratitude.     Eb,    G,   Ab. 
In  an   Old-Fashioned   Town. 


Bb,  Db. 
D. 


Sanderson 
E.  H.  Lemare 


F,   Ab,   Bb.  Dorel 

Haydn  Wood 
D,   Eb,   F,   G. 

A.  H.   Brewer 

Harold  Craxton 

David   Emmel 

W.    Sanderson 

Roger   Quilter 

A,   Bb,   C.  Brewer 

Bb,  C.        W.   Sanderson 

Charles   Marshall 

C,   D,   Eb,   F,   G. 

Squire 

Little   Playmates.     F,  Gb,  Ab.  Ellen  Tuckfleld 

Spring's  Awakening.    F,  G,  Ab,  A,  Bb.      Sanderson 


Until.     Db,   Eb,   F,   G. 

When   My  Ships  Come  Sailing. 


When  You  Pass.     Eb,  F,  G. 
Bonnie  Blue  Kerchief.    Bb,  C,  Db. 
When   You   Come   Home.     D,    Eb, 


W.    Sanderson 
F,  G,   Ab,   Bb. 

Dorel 
W.   Sanderson 
R.  S.  Bamicott 
F,    G. 
W.   H,   Squire 
You    and    I    (Cradle    Song).      Bb,    C,    D. 

Liza   Lehman 
How   Softly  Runs  the   Afternoon.     A,   Db. 

Amy  Woodford-Finden 

PATRIOTIC   NUMBERS 

For    Concerts,    Entertainments,    Red    Cross 
and  Recruiting  Meetings,  etc. 

Land   of  Hope  and   Glory.     Bb,   C,   D. 

Edward   Elgar 


Canada   Ever!     F,   Ab,    Bb.  L.    Lemon 

On   His  Majesty's   Service.     F,   Q.  J.   Trevalsa 

Soldier,  What  of  the  Night?  C.  D.  F.  Airlie  Dix 
There's  a  Land.  Db,  Eb,  F,  G  (new  ed.)  Allitsen 
Who's  That  Calling?     C.    D.  Alicia   Needham 

England's  Call.     Bb.    C.  Wilfrid   Sanderson 

SACRED  SONGS 
Love   Eternal.     Eb,   F,   G.  Stephen  Adams 

Father  of  Light.  Eb,  F,  G,  Ab.  Stephen  Adams 
God    That    Madest.      Db,    D,    Eb,    F. 

Wilfred  Sanderson 
Lead  Kindly  Light.  Db,  Eb,  F.  Wilfred  Sanderson 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  F,  G,  Ab.  Lewis  Carey 
The  Watchman.     C,   D,   E.  W.   H.    Squire 

The  Angel's  Ladder.     Eb,  F,  G.  Robert  Coverly 

Comfort   One   Another.     Eb,   F.  Laura   Lemon 

God  is  Our  Refuge.     D,   F.  Lewis  Carey 


HAVE  YOUR  DEALER  CARRY  BOOSEY  &  CO.  MUSIC.  This  house  is  noted  for  its  worthwhile  and  cultured  musical  publications 
of  both  English,  Canadian  and  American  origin.  If  no  local  dealer  carries  our  music,  why  not  persuade  him  to  place  a  selection  in 
stock,  vocal  solo,  duet  and  part  songs,  sacred  melodies  and  pianoforte  and  dance  music  of  the  better  class?  Write  us  for  our  list  of 
latest  successes,  giving  us  your  music  dealer's  name. 

BOOSEY  &  COMPANY,  RyHe    Bldg.,   Yonge   St.,    TORONTO    Also  New  York  and  London,  Eng. 


At  Christmas 

And  All  The  Year  Round 

You  will  find  Corson's  Charcoal  Tooth 
Paste  a  refreshing;  delight. 


T 


HIS    Dainty   Silver    Grey   Dentifrice 
cleanses  and  purifies  the  mouth,  pre- 
serves the  pearly  teeth   of   childhood 
and    prevents    decay    in    the    teeth    of    men    and   women, 
neutralizes    the     acids    and    gives    that   lingering    taste    of 
freshness  and   cleanliness  which  is  so  pleasing. 


Corson's  Charcoal 
Tooth  Paste 


(Made  Onl y\ 
In  Canaday 


is  a  new  and  delightful  dentifrice,  which 
incorporates  the  valuable  properties  of  charcoal 
in  a  most  agreeable  form — 

NOT  A  POWDER— not  a  black  cream,  but  a  Dainty     ' 
Silver  Grey  Dentifrice. 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS— 25c.  a  tube.     Try  it ! 

Sovereign  Perfumes  Limited,  Toronto 

The  Only  Canadian-Owned   House   Exclusively  Engaged 
in  the  Making  of  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Requisite* 


Practical    Gifts 
for  JVomen 

Cadillac  Cleaners 

were  awarded  Grand  Prize 
and  Gold  Medal  at  Panama 
California  Exposition,  1915.    ', 

The  "Cadillac"  Electric  will 
clean  easily,  thoroughly, 
cheaply.  Costs  only  %  cent 
an  hour  to  operate — 4  hours 
for  1  cent. 


Made  in 
Canada 


Fully  guaranteed.     Several  styles. 
Prices  from  $25.00  to  $35.00 

We  also  manufacture  the  "Cadillac"  Hand 
Power  Cleaner  that  is  light  in  weight,  easy  run- 
ning and  built  to  go  under  beds  and  furniture. 
Far  more  satisfactory  than  an  ordinary  carpet 
sweeper.  Well  made  and  fully  guaranteed. 
Several  models. 

Prices  from  $8.00  to  $10.50. 

Will  make  an  Ideal  Gift. 

Write  for  booklet  to-day  and    send  your    order 

direct.     We  give  you  10   days'   free   trial. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED 

Clements  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 

78  Duchess  St.  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Phone  M6148 
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If  the  Army  Went  on 
Strike 

A  Strong  Presentation  of  the  Case  For 
Conscription 

IS  conscription  coming?  Is  it  neces- 
sary? These  questions  are  being  de- 
bated throughout  the  Empire  with 
more  frequency  than  any  other  problems 
arising  out  of  the  war.  Great  Britain 
faces  a  momentous  decision. 

One  of  the  most  striking  contributions 
to  the  debate  appeared  in  the  Weekly 
Despatch  from  the  pen  of  L.  G.  Redmond- 
Howard.  It  was  written  in  story  form 
under  the  striking  heading,  "If  the  Army 
Went  on  Strike."  At  the  start  Mr.  Red- 
mond-Howard tells  of  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Cabinet  to  discuss  conscription 
which  has  broken  up  without  any  decision. 
The  labor  unions  have  threatened  a  na- 
tional strike  if  conscription  is  declared. 
The  Premier  sits  in  his  office  darkly  medi- 
tating on  the  situation  when  a  message  is 
handed  to  him — a  message  to  the  Kaiser 
from  one  of  his  generals  which  has  been 
intercepted.   It  reads  as  follows: 

"I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  your 
Majesty  to  the  particular  nature  of  the 
autumn  crisis,  which  may  enable  us  to 
make  up  for  our  gigantic  losses  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  bluff,  which  will  perhaps  carry 
the  day,  thus  saving  us  from  an  igno- 
minious peace."  So  began  the  document 
which,  unsigned,  might  have  come  from 
any  of  the  great  German  generals. 

"We  have  now  no  hope  of  breaking 
through  the  ring  of  steel  which  is  gradu- 
ally tightening  around  us  save  by  sepa- 
rating the  Allies  from  England,  who  is 
their  main  strength  and  without  whose 
help  they  could  not  have  prevented  us 
from  becoming  masters  of  Europe  long 
ago. 

"England  now  threatens  our  downfall, 
and  unless  the  war  comes  to  an  end  in 
October  we  are  ruined.  National  service, 
if  she  only  realizes  it,  is  the  one  thing  that 
stands  between  her  and  victory,  and  for 
this  reason  we  must  do  our  best  to  foment 
every  form  of  discord  that  will  enable  us 
to  prevent  its  adoption. 

"My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  we 
should  frankly  affirm  that  our  intention 
from  the  very  first  was  to  smash  England 
and  England  alone,  and  by  offering  her 
allies  high-sounding  concessions — which 
need  not  bind  us  in  the  day  of  victory — 
stimulate  the  belief  that  England,  who 
must  naturally  refuse,  only  does  so  be- 
cause she  is  too  cowardly  to  shed  her 
blood  and  is  merely  using  the  Allies' 
efforts  for  her  own  commercial  purposes. 

"A  crisis,  however,  is  gradually  coming 
on,  according  to  reports  from  our  spies, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  strikes  among 
the  workmen  in  England  may  be  followed 
by  a  strike  among  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
in  Belgium;  for  they  have  not  reached  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  our  iron  dis- 
cipline. If  this  occurs  victory  is  ours  for 
certain,  for  the  selfish  labor  unions  of 
Great  Britain  will  never  consent  to  con- 
scription." 

The  story  goes  on  to  tell  how  this  situ- 
ation was  discussed  between  the  Ministers 
and  how  the  German  plot  unfolded.  Of- 
fers of  separate  peace  were  made  to  the 


A  Present  That   Delights! 

See  Your  Wife  Give  a  Happy  Smile 
When  the  "EUREKA"  Arrives 


TSfc 


The  Eureka  makes  carpets 
as  clean  as  your  table  linen. 
It  puts  an  end  to  the  weary 
labor  of  keeping  down  dust 
and  dirt.  It  keeps  the  home 
spotlessly  clean  all  the  year 
round,  without  drudgery. 

A  "Eureka"  Vacuum 
Cleaner  will  delight  the 
heart  of  the  thrifty  house- 
wife. 

It  works  smoothly  and  quiet- 
ly, cleans  thoroughly  and 
easily.  It  is  inexpensive  to 
operate  and  eliminates  the 
fretful  irritableness  caused 
by  the  wearisome  drudge^ 
with  dust  and  dirt. 


VACUUM 
GEANE* 


Saves  WORK  —  MoNEV  —  TIME 
Makes  your  home  absolutely  clean 


Makes  a  Supreme  Gift 

The  Eureka  is  moderate  in  price,  will  give  long  and  satisfactory  service  with 
little  attention.  It  is  an  investment  that  will  pay  large  dividends  in  the  home 
in  time,  labor  and  money  saved.  Your  home  should  have  the  "Eureka." 
Gel  one  for  your  wife  or  for  your  friends  and  the  happy  expression  of  the 
Eureka  girl  will  be  theirs. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 
Only  $4.50  down,  and  the  balance  in  small  monthly  payments,  and 
remember  you  are  getting  the  rock-bottom  special  factory  price  and 
the  very  latest  improved  1916  model,  which  won  the  Grand  Prize 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  World's  Fair  Exposition.  We  prepay  ex- 
press charges. 

Write  at  once  for  our  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  and  we  will  give 
you  the  details  of  this  great  offer. 


ONWARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Reliable  Agents  wanted  in  all  towns  and  cities  in  Canada.    Oldest  and  largest  distributors 
of  portable  Vacuum  Cleaners  in  Canada. 


BERLIN 

ONTARIO 
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Give  Him  a  Cooper  Cap 
for  Christmas 

A  Cooper  Cap  has  the  correct  style  and 
fits  perfectly.  The  "Windless"  Cooper 
Cap  fits  the  head  fn  such  a  way  that  the  highest 
winds  cannot  blow  it  off.  -  It  gives  comfortable 
wear  and  smart  appearance.  Don't  worry  about 
its  fit.  Cooper  Caps  are  made  only  in  three 
different  sizes — small,  medium,  large.  They 
fit  automatically  to  these  three  sizes. 

Put  "  Cooper  Cap  "  on  your  gift  list. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  new 
check  velvet  and  the  one-piece  tweed. 

THE  COOPER  CAP  CO. 

260  Spadina  Avenue  -  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Highest  Art  of 
Candy  Making 

Sweets" 

97  Varieties 
Take  a  box  home  tor  Christmas 

Quality 
Reigns 

Diana  Sweets 

153  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

181  Yonge  Street,   Branch 


A  Great  Convenience 
For  Your  Office 

GOOD  FOR  THE  HOME 

The  "Chicago" 
Pencil  Sharpener 

pays  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  time 
saved  and  longer 
life  for  your  office 
or  home. 

ONLY 

$1.65 

postpaid 

Order  Yours 
Now 

The  A.  S.  Hustwitt  Co.,  ^'?^ 


The  Very  Thing  He  Wants! 

A  pair  of 

Monarch  Suspenders 


Monarch  Sus- 
penders are  put 
up  in  beautiful 
Christmas  boxes 

They  make  an  ex- 
cel lent,  inexpensive 
Bill.  These  sus- 
penders are  in 
splendid  sett  color- 
ing and  are  of  the 
best  quality 
throughout.  Gar- 
ters and  Armbands 
have  been  made  to 
match.  This  com- 
bination makes  a 
very  pleasing  and 
useful  gilt. 

Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  the 
Monarch  Sus- 
pender or  the 
Monarch  Com- 
bination Set. 

Take  this  ad. 
with  you  for 
reference. 


MONARCH  SUSPENDER  COMPANY 

260  SPADINA  AVE.,    TORONTO 


!■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Information 
NotOpirrionJ 

C  Our  Monthly  Review  of  the 
financial  position  has  attracted 
many  readers  because  it  is  based 
entirely  on  statistics,  concisely 
arranged. 

C  The  crops,  the  bank  position, 
the  security  markets  and  busi- 
ness conditions  generally  are  all 
gauged — not  by  guesswork — but 
by  the  facts  compiled  from  offi- 
cial sources. 

C  It  is  part  of  our  service  to  in- 
vestors. You  may  have  it  regu- 
larly on  application  without 
obligation. 

GREEN  SHIELDS  &  CO. 

Bankers  and  Brokers 
MONTREAL.  LONDON,  Eng. 


other  Allies.  Russia  was  to  be  allowed  to 
get  Constantinople,  with  Poland  as  a 
buffer  state.  France  was  to  be  given  back 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  occupied  prov- 
inces. Belgium  was  not  only  to  be  evacu- 
ated, but  compensated  to  the  full.  So  ran 
the  secret  messages  from  our  ambassa- 
dors at  Paris  and  Petrograd,  who  were 
fully  aware  that  everything  was  being 
done  to  isolate  England  upon  the  vile  in- 
sinuation that  she  was  afraid  to  spill  her 
blood  for  her  own  liberty. 

And  then,  according  to  the  story,  it  was 
decided  that  Parliament  should  meet  to 
settle  the  question.  The  rather  extra- 
ordinary stipulation  was  made:  "Nothing 
but  a  unanimous  vote  should  pass  con- 
scription." What  transpired  is  told  as 
follows : 

The  most  elaborate  preparations  had 
been  taken  to  ensure  secrecy  when  the 
House  met.  No  one  was  allowed  within 
500  yards  of  the  House,  and  every  tele- 
phone and  telegraphic  installation  was 
severed. 

Contrary  to  custom,  the  Premier,  who 
had  never  looked  grander  or  more  digni- 
fied, made  a  very  short  speech,  which  con- 
tained nothing  more  than  the  bare  prin- 
ciple it  was  proposed  to  introduce  and  the 
facts  which,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  it 
necessary. 

Having  thus  launched  the  debate,  he 
without  more  ado  turned  to  the  followers 
who  had  left  him.  "This  is  no  time  for 
words,"  he  said,  with  the  most  perfect 
serenity.  "You  know  the  situation,  you 
know  the  remedy.  All  I  ask  is  how  you 
propose  to  act.  What,  I  ask,  do  you  intend 
to  do?  I  ask  for  an  answer  in  one  phrase!" 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  Labor  leader 
to  rise,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  followers. 

"We  shall  strike — that  is  our  answer. 
Now,  at  this  very  moment,  every  single 
industry  is  at  a  standstill  from  Caithness 
to  Cornwall.  What  is  the  Government  go- 
ing to  do?" 

As  he  sat  down  the  whole  motley  Oppo- 
sition broke  into  cheers  till  the  place  re- 
echoed. Other  members  remained  silent — 
the  occasion  was  too  grave  for  demon- 
strations— looking  to  the  Premier.  He 
was  rising  to  reply  when  suddenly  every- 
one became  aware  of  a  tall,  thin  figure  in 
khaki  who  had  caught  the  Speaker's  eye. 

He  was  one  of  the  lesser  lights — in 
fact,  practically  unknown;  but  with  the 
dust  of  travel  still  on  him  and  the  band- 
ages of  the  hospital  still  swathed  around 
his  head,  he  looked  like  an  apparition 
from  the  trenches  of  some  of  the  dead 
heroes  in  France.  The  light  fell  full  on 
his  face  and  revealed  a  thin  trickle  of 
blood  oozing  down  his  cheek. 

"As  the  question  involves  the  sentence 
of  life  or  death  to  three  millions  of  my 
comrades  fighting  under  the  compulsion 
of  honor,"  he  began,  in  terms  that  elec- 
trified the  House,  "perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  few  words  on  their  behalf. 

"I  know  nothing  of  legal  trifles ;  I  am  a 
man  of  action,"  he  continued.  "I  speak  as 
a  free  man  to  free  men  and  from  the  man 
before  the  guns,  to  tell  you  that  we,  too, 
have  reserved  to  ourselves  the  right  to 
strike." 

"I  can  anticipate  all  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  can  say,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  Labor  leader,  "by  asking 
him  what  he  intends  to  do  if  we  strike. 
Oh,  yes,  sir,  upon  his  own  showing,  this 
is  a  free  country.  We  are  a  body  bound 
together  by  rules  who  intend  to  take  all 
the  steps  in  our  power  to  protect  our  own 
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interests.  We  do  not  attack  anyone;  we 
merely  wish  to  be  left  alone.  But  what 
we  do  intend  to  do  is  to  resist  compulsory 
slaughter  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  the 
honorable  member  who  is  so  careful  about 
the  safety  of  his  own  units  will  not  com- 
pel us  to  face  a  certain  danger  the  very 
risk  of  which  he  does  not  care  to  face." 

The  bolt  went  home.  Everyone  could 
see  the  Labor  leader  quiver  under  the 
blow. 

"We  too,  value  our  liberty,  but  we  will 
defend  it  with  our  lives  if  necessary — I  do 
not  mean  from  the  Germans,  but  from  any 
body  such  as  the  honorable  member  repre- 
sents. We  enlisted  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  we  were  fighting  for  men  who 
would  support  us  if  need  be,  but  we  shall 
certainly  refuse  to  face  death  for  those 
who  apparently  care  so  little  for  us  as  to 
let  us  be  butchered  without  so  much  as 
lifting  their  fingers  in  our  defence. 

"My  answer,  like  his  to  his  country,  is 
'Strike  for  strike.'  Now  what  will  he  do?" 

The  declaration  had  simply  frozen  the 
House  with  amazement  at  the  colossal 
magnitude  of  this  new  crisis,  and  the 
young  soldier  sat  down  amid  a  sepulchral 
silence. 

The  Labor  leader  was  the  first  to  break 
that  silence.  Quivering  with  indignation 
he  was  about  to  start  a  speech.  He  got  as 
far  as,  "Is  the  Prime  Minister  going  to 
allow  such — "  when  the  Premier  himself 
arose. 

"I  need  hardly  tell  this  House,"  he  said, 
"that  I  have  been  no  party  to  this  coup 
d'etat,  for  such  is  the  only  term  I  can 
apply  to  the  pronouncements  made,  but 
I  may  be  able  to  tell  the  last  two  speakers 
what  the  consequences  will  be. 

"In  the  case  of  a  national  strike  upon 
the  part  of  labor  we  shall  have  to  return 
such  an  answer  to  the  appeal  of  our 
Allies  as  will  drive  them  to  conclude 
peace." 

The  Labor  leader  thought  he  saw  a 
loophole,  and  cried  out: 

"Let's  have  peace,  then,  at  any  price." 

"The  peace  terms,  unfortunately,"  con- 
tinued the  Premier,  "would  not  lie  with 
us,  nor  perhaps  even  apply  to  us,  and  we 
should  have  perhaps  to  face  the  contest 
single-handed,  but  we  could  only  do  this 
on  condition  we  had  a  great  army,  which 
these  strikes  make  out  of  the  question. 

"Now,  what  would  be  the  result  of  dis- 
aster?  Let  me  tell  you. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  would  mean  the 
loss  of  our  honor  and  in  the  second  the 
loss  of  our  credit. 

"The  first  would  probably  land  us  into 
another  war  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  our 
disgusted  Allies,  headed  by  Germany,  in 
which  we  should  be  torn  limb  from  limb. 

"The  second,  the  loss  of  our  credit, 
would  land  us  back  into  the  conditions  of 
labor  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  for,  of 
course,  we  should  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a  crushing  war  indemnity.  Wages 
would  be  reduced  to  one-third.  Half  the 
works  in  the  Kingdom  would  close  down. 
Our  colonies  would  cease  to  be  remunera- 
tive and  would  automatically  be  taken 
from  us,  either  by  foreign  financiers  or 
foreign  soldiers.  In  a  word,  defeat  would 
spell  national  and  economic  catastrophe 
such  as  the  world  has  not  witnessed  since 
the  fall  of  Rome. 

A  loud  cry  of  applause  rose  as  he  sat 
down,  followed  by  a  cry  of  execration  at 
the  supposed  treason  of  the  Opposition. 
But  the  Labor  leader  was  ready  to  face 
the  music,  and  pale  and  trembling  he  rose 
to  reply.  For  a  few  seconds  there  were 
loud,  serpent-like  hisses,  but  these  soon 
subsided. 

"Englishmen  have  never  yet  proved  un- 
equal   to    any    call    made    upon    their 
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bravery,"  he  began,  "nor  shall  it  ever  be 
said  that  they  have  been  on  this  occasion. 
This  cry  straight  from  the  trenches  is  the 
cry  which  has  been  persistently  deafened 
to  our  ears  by  a  system  of  censure  and  gag 
and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  hearken  to  it. 

"We  have  never  had  the  truth.  If  we 
had  had  there  would  never  have  been  any 
necessity  for  a  strike,  whether  in  the 
workshop  or  in  the  field,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, I  say,  and  nobody  but  the  Govern- 
ment, is  responsible  if  such  crisis  occur. 
Let  them  trust  us,  and  we  will  trust  them. 
We  are  willing,  every  man  jack  of  us,  to 
go  right  into  the  firing  line  if  need  be. 

"This  crisis  will  prove  sufficiently  to 
future  generations  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  laborer  and  soldier  alike,  and 
if  England  adopts  militarism  to-morrow 
it  is  only  because  she  is  the  most  anti- 
militarist  country  in  the  world." 

A  few  seconds  later  and  every  telegraph 
office  in  the  world  was  ticking  out  the 
astounding  news  that  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  passed  conscription  with- 
out a  single  dissentient  voice. 

But  it  was  only  in  secret  Chancelleries 
of  Europe's  capitals  that  people  realized 
how  close  a  thing  it  had  been.  In  fact,  as 
the  publication  of  secret  German  docu- 
ments after  the  war  conclusively  showed, 
it  was  just  this  fact  which  proved  the  real 
decisive  factor  in  the  war. 
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\  LTHOUGH  Germany  continues  to 
give  further  evidences  of  her  mili- 
tary efficiency,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  she  has  now  reached  the  top 
wave  of  her  success,  and  that  her  re- 
sources are  becoming  strained.  Current 
Opinion  has  collected  a  budget  of  news 
and  views  on  this  point  from  many 
sources,  presenting  them  as  follows: 

Berlin  having  framed  a  definition  of 
victory  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  war 
on  land,  as  the  military  experts  of  the 
Allies  tell  us,  it  follows  that  Emperor  Wil- 
liam eliminates  the  naval  factor  from  the 
war  altogether.  This  point  is  somewhat 
elaborated  by  the  naval  experts  of  such 
dailies  as  the  London  Post  and  the  Lon- 
don Times.  Both  are  somewhat  puzzled 
by  the  eclipse  of  von  Tirpitz.  His  sub- 
marine campaign  has  collapsed  from  the 
strategical  point  of  view;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows,  they  think,  that  the  sub- 
mrine  is  discredited.  Emperor  William's 
mistake  resides,  apparently,  in  his  theory 
that  the  submarines  of  von  Tirpitz  could 
be  used  as  capital  ships,  so  to  speak,  when 
they  are  at  most  auxiliaries.  Von  Tirpitz 
is  held  responsible  for  the  policy  of  lock- 
ing up  the  big  battleships  in  the  Kiel 
Canal.  They  ought  to  have  made  a  dash 
for  the  open  from  the  very  first,  trusting 
to  the  submarines  to  dispose  of  Jellicoe's 
squadron  if  he  offered  battle.  The  signi- 
ficance of  recent  events  in  Berlin  is  in- 
terpreted in  the  allied  press  generally 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  battleship 
school  has  gained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
ministry  of  marine  at  Berlin,  says  an  ex- 
pert in  the  Matin.  This  points  to  new 
tactics — a  possible  sortie  by  the  Kaiser's 
dreadnoughts.  Even  so,  say  London  naval 
experts,  it  is  too  late  now  to  attempt  to  cor- 
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rect  the  original  German  blunder  of  stak- 
ing all  on  the  submarines.     They  know 
that  in  Berlin.    Hence  their  affectation  of 
regarding  this  struggle  as  a  land  war  only. 
Analysis  of  the  speeches  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Reichstag,  study  of  the  claims 
put  forth  in  the  inspired  Berlin  press  and 
the  month's  events  at  the  capitals  of  the 
Balkan  powers  convince  the  press  of  the 
Allies — including  the  Novoye  Vremya  of 
Petrograd,  as  well  as  the  London  Times — 
that  Germany  relies  in  the  last  resort  up- 
on her  own  impregnability  as  a  vast  be- 
sieged fortress.    This  is  what  she  means 
by  winning  the  war,  adds  the  expert  of 
the  Figaro.   The  slow  and  silent  influence 
of  the  sea  power  of  the  Allies  is  ignored. 
The  existence  of  the  undefeated  armies 
of  the  Allies  is  belittled  on  the  basis  of 
statements  that  Joffre  has  lost  heavily, 
that  the  Russians  are  everywhere  in  re- 
treat and  that  the  English  will  not  enlist. 
The  German  masses  are  misled  by  such 
specious  pleas,  the  French  daily  thinks, 
because  the  war  has  yet  to  be  brought 
home  to  them  literally.    They  are  bewild- 
ered  by  tremendous   victories  in   official 
bulletins  which  bring  them  no  relief  from 
the  coffee  famine  and  the  diet  of  potato 
bread ;  but  they  are  comforted  by  the  as- 
surance that  France  is  sick  of  the  war 
and  that  a  separate  peace  will  be  made 
with  Russia.    All  that  is  spectacular  and 
magnificent  in  the  external  aspect  of  war 
wears  a  German  face,  a  fact  which  has 
much  to  do,  the  Paris  paper  believes,  with 
the  occurrences  of  the  past  six  weeks  in 
the  Balkans.     An  army  moving  upon  a 
civilian  population  powerless  within  a  big 
city  can  decide  the  attitude  of  the  moment. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  says  the  Petit 
Parisien,  that  the  triumphs  of  German 
diplomacy  have  all  been  achieved  in  the 
Balkans.      There   the  genius  of  the  im- 
perial displomatic  corps  is  concentrated 
and  on  Balkan  thrones  are  the  cadets  of 
the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.     The  Balkan 
statesmen  who  say  Germany  will  win  the 
war  use  the  term  in  the  German  sense. 
"The  large  world  issue  is  remote.     The 
parochial  difficulty  necessitates  immediate 
action." 

Until  one  looks  below  the  superficiali- 
ties of  the  war  as  a  spectacle,  there  is 
much  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many is  a  united  nation,  confident  of  vic- 
tory, admits  the  Paris  Liberte.    It  is  not 
surprised  by  what  it  calls  the  gullibility  of 
certain  Balkan  neutrals,  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  through  the  greater  astute- 
ness of  Germany  diplomacy,  to  which  the 
Turkish  problem  is  an  open  book.   For  the 
last  ten  years,  it  reminds  us,  Berlin  has 
specialized  on  the  whole  Turkish  problem, 
whereas  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
been  represented  in  Constantinople  and 
at  Balkan  capitals  by  estimable  gentle- 
men who  gave  dinners.    Despite  the  bril- 
liant  diplomatic  successes  of  the  month, 
j  however,  there  is  uneasiness  at  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse.    The  war  is  too  long.    That 
is  the  German  complaint,  uttered  again 
and  again  by  indiscreet  socialists  in  Dutch 
and  Norwegian  dailies.    The  Emperor  is 
losing  his  temper,  snubbing  von  Hinden- 
burg  at  a  time  when  nails  are  driven  into 
his  vast  statue,  and  complaining  to  Falk- 
enhayn  and  Mackensen  about  the  slaught- 
er entailed  in  the  "drives."     The  troops 
have  been    dosed    with    rum,  dazed  with 
ether  and  even  urged  with  whips.  At  least 
that  is  what  the  dailies  of  the  Allies  re- 
port more  and  more  frequently. 
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use. 

It  is  the  simplicity,  convenience  and  economy  of 
the  Tarbox  mop  that  has  won  the  enthusiastic 
recommendation  from  thousands  ot  practical 
housewives. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  Tarbox  Triangu- 
lar Dustless  Mop.  It  will  make  an  ac- 
ceptable gift.     Get  one  in  your  home. 

Manufactured  by 

TARBOX  BROS.,  Toronto,  Canada 

J,  &  A.McFARLANE  LTD..   Glasgow.  Scotland 

Sole  Factors  lor  the  United  Kingdoms. 
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Your  Christmas  Pastry 

made  with  Purity  Flour  will  be  better,  no  matter  how  good 
your  reputation  for  pastry   mak- 
ing may  be.     Use 


PURiry 

FLOUR 


and  add  more  water 
(because  of  its 
strength  and  full 
quality)  and  your 
pastry  will  be  of 
wonderful  goodness 
— the  crisp,  tasty 
quality  that  every 
woman  aims  to  make 


We're  sure  enough 
of  the  quality  to  tell 
the  grocer  to  give 
money  back  if  you 
are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied after  trying  out  f1---^,.., 
PURITY  FLOUR  ' 
in  bread,  pies,  cakes, 
buns  and  pastry. 


"More  Bread  and  Better  Bread 
Better  Pastry  Too" 


\w 


Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Company,  Limited,    TOR<g8&t£gsn8imS£LaSZ'm$g$?*a 
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l.  MODEL      83 

*1050 


Fine  For  the  Boys  and  Girls 

Young  bodies  are  strengthened — young  minds  are  stimulated — none 
take  keener  enjoyment — none  are  more  genuinely  benefited  by  an  Overland 
in  the  family  than  are  the  youngsters. 

They  love  to  spin  along  the  country  roads  in  their  Overland. 

An  Overland  in  the  family  gives  them  many  a  comfortable  trip  to  the 
busy  parts  of  town,  which  they  would  otherwise  miss. 

This  Overland  is  the  world's  record  car. 

No  one  has  ever  before  built  so  many  big  cars  as  we  are  building  of 
this  model. 

The  car  is  the  ideal  family  size — it  carries  five  passengers  in  roomy 
comfort. 

It  has  a  powerful  economical  motor — the  same  horsepower  (35)  as  last 
season's  largest  Overland  Four. 

But  as  this  is  a  lighter  car,  there  is  even  more  reserve  power. 

It  has  that  certainty  of  ignition  provided  only  by  high  tension  magneto. 

It  has  the  comfort  provided  by  long  underslung  rear  springs  and  four- 
inch  tires. 

It  has  convenience  of  electrical  control — switches  are  on  the  steering 
column.  This  arrangement  is  found  only  on  the  Overland  and  a  few  very 
much  higher  priced  cars. 

It  has  a  full  streamline  body  and  a  beautiful  finish. 

Sales  have  forced  a  production  even  larger  than  originally  planned. 

Production  is  increasing  steadily. 

And  the  price  is  only  $1050  for  the  touring  car,  $1015  for  the  roadster. 

The  famous  Overland  Six — seven-passenger  touring  car — is  $1600. 

Prices  are  f  .o.b.  Hamilton. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now 


Catalogues  on  request. 


The  Willys-Overland    of  Canada,   Limited,      Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Canadians  Have  Reason 

to  be  Very  Proud  of 
"Ceetee  Underclothing" 

"CEETEE 

UNDERGLOTHING 

ALL  PURE  WOOL  -  GUARANTEED  UNSHRINKABLE: 
f:|:;;  means  ECONOMY;  pi^ ^MFORt:-- .^ 

Not  only  is  it  manufactured  by  a  firm  who  established  them- 
selves in  Canada  over  56  years  ago — but  a  firm  who  have 
succeeded  in  producing  woolen  underclothing  (CEETEE) 
that  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world — not  even,  in 
the  Old  Country — so  famous  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
woolen  goods. 

When  the  British  Government  came  to  Canada  looking  for 
army  underwear,  ours  was  the  only  firm  in  Canada  that  had 
the  necessary  machines  to  produce  the  garments  according 
to  the  samples  which  they  brought  with  them.  Therefore, 
they  were  compelled  to  change  their  specifications  so  that 
other  knitting  companies  could  be  given  some  work  imme 
diately. 

"CEETEE"  Underclothing  is  all  made  on  these  special  machines,  from  only 
the  finest  Australian  merino  wool  obtainable.  This  wool  is  combed  and  combed 
until  every  possible  particle  of  foreign  matter  is  taken  out,  and  it  is  washed  until 
it  is  as  clean  as  human  ingenuity  can  make  it.  The  yam  is  then  KNITTED  to 
fit  the  human  form.  This  is  why  it  sets  so  neatly  over  the  body,  making  the 
outer   clothing   fit   as   perfectly   as   possible. 

Worn  by  the  Best  People— Sold  by  the  Best  Dealers. 
In  all  Sizes,  jor  Men,  Women  and  Children- 

Made  in  Canada  from  all  British  material  by 

THE  C.   TURNBULL   CO.   OF   GALT,   LIMITED 

GALT,      ONTARIO 


uoo^o«^SHEEPON^vGARMt 


NT 


Talking  to 
the  Point — 


Classified  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at 
issue.  If  you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  talk,  and  that  is  thi  reason  why 
condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results. 


Classified  want  ads.  are  always  noticed.     They  are  read  by  wide-awake,  intelligent 
dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable  opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


Golfers  and  their 
Clubs 


The  Preferences  and  Dislikes  of  Golfing 
Stars 

A  MOST  interesting  series  of  articles 
on  golf  have  been  contributed  by 
Jerome  D.  Travers  to  the  American 
Magazine.  In  the  last  of  the  series  he 
tells  of  the  liking  which  all  players,  stars 
and  duffers  alike,  have  for  certain  clubs. 
Some  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  the 
game  can  perform  marvels  'with  certain 
clubs  and  be  absolutely  useless  with 
others.    Developing  this  idea,  he  writes: 

It  is  hard  to  explain  just  why  certain 
clubs  appeal  so  strongly  to  certain  play- 
ers. In  much  the  same  way  a  baseball- 
player  becomes  attached  to  a  certain  bat. 
It  may  not  suit  another  player.  But  it  has 
exactly  the  right  feeling  for  him. 

Here  and  there  the  golfer  runs  across  a 
club  with  a  perfect  balance.  When  he  gets 
a  club  of  that  type  money  could  hardly 
buy  it.  In  England  on  my  last  trip  I 
happened  to  pick  up  a  certain  light  iron 
in  a  professional's  shop.  Yet  I  knew  the 
minute  I  got  my  hands  on  that  club  it  was 
exactly  what  I  wanted.  The  professional 
was  glad  to  sell  an  old  club  cheap.  So  I 
bought  it  for  a  dollar.  The  next  day  Fred 
Herreshoff  picked  it  up,  and  offered  me 
five  dollars  for  my  bargain.  I  refused  and 
he  offered  me  ten  dollars.  He  finally 
offered  twenty-five  dollars,  but  I  told  him 
it  was  not  for  sale. 

Some  years  ago  "Snake"  Ames,  the  old 
Princeton  football  star,  who  is  also  a  fine 
golfer,  had  a  mashie  in  his  bag  which  he 
rarely  used.  One  day  he  handed  it  to 
Oswald  Kirkby,  who  had  been  looking  for 
a  mashie  that  suited  him.  "It's  exactly 
the  club  I've  been  looking  for,"  said  Kirk- 
by. "Please  keep  it  then,"  said  Ames; 
"I've  been  looking  for  a  chance  to  get  rid 
of  it." 

Within  a  week  two  golfers  offered 
Kirkby  thirty  dollars  for  the  club,  but 
fifty  dollars  would  not  have  tempted  him. 
And  any  new  mashie  on  the  market  can 
be  bought  for  three  dollars.  The  feel  and 
balance  of  this  club  merely  happened  to 
have  an  appeal  to  several  players  beyond 
that  of  any  other  mashie  they  had  ever 
used.  Yet  to  its  original  owner  it  was 
worthless.  This  club  is  now  Kirkby's 
prize  possession,  and  it  isn't  for  sale  at 
any  price. 

When  a  man  gets  a  club  of  this  sort, 
whether  it  be  driver,  brassie,  iron,  or  put- 
ter, he  is  almost  sure  to  play  it  well;  for 
a  big  part  of  golf  is  confidence.  If  a  golfer 
believes  he  can  make  a  certain  shot,  he 
can  generally  make  it.  If  he  has  unusual 
confidence  in  a  certain  club,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  use  it  well,  and  in  every  hard 
match  he  is  equally  sure  to  use  it  at  every 
chance,  even  when  at  times  the  shot  would 
naturally  call  for  a  different  sort  of  club. 

Edward  Ray,  ax-British  champion,  has 
a  massive  niblick  that  he  uses  for  every 
pitch  shot  from  150  to  50  yards.  Where 
the  average  golfer  would  take  a  full 
mashie  or  perhaps  a  jigger,  Ray  takes 
out  this  niblick  for  a  high  pitch  that  is 
almost  sure  to  fall  dead. 
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Best  Selling  Books  Offered 
to  You  FREE  1 

A  special  proposition  for  the  subscribers 
of  MacLean's  Magazine 


IN  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  production  of 
books.  Some  have  been  good,  some  have  been  bad,  some  in- 
different— but  every  season  there  have  been  a  few  stories  of 
wonderful  strength  which  have  stood  out  from  the  mass  of  printed 
matter  like  giant  poplars  in  a  forest  of  stunted  pines.  Lucky, 
indeed,  is  the  booklover  who  has  been  able  to  enjoy  the  best  books 
offered  each  season.  Doubtless,  as  a  reader  of  good  literature, 
you  take  an  interest  in  the  new  books  and  would  welcome  an 
opportunity  to  secure  free  one  or  more  of  the  books  which  are  now 
dominating  the  market  by  their  strength  and  proven  worth.  Our 
proposition,  therefore,  is  one  that  you  can  take  up  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

First,  let  us  explain  our  side  of  it.  We  are  sparing  no  effort 
or  expense  to  make  MacLean's  the  best  magazine  value  on  the 
market  and  so  strong  that  it  will  help  to  create  a  deeper  patriotic 
sentiment  among  Canadians.  This  country  needs  big  periodicals 
to  foster  a  deeper  interest  between  the  different  sections  of  our 
far-flung  Dominion.  To  achieve  this  we  are  enlisting  the  greatest 
Canadian  authors  and  artists  as  contributors  to  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine. We  believe  you,  as  a  reader  of  MacLean's,  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  are  now  offering  a  magazine  that  should  be  read 
by  every  Canadian. 

We  are  anxious  to  introduce  MacLean's  into  all  homes  where 
it  does  not  now  go;  and  we  realize  that  the  most  effective  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  have  our  present  readers,  who  can  offer  im- 
partial and  convincing  testimony,  recommend  it  to  their  friends. 
But  we  don't  expect  anyone  to  perform  this  service  for  us  without 
receiving  an  adequate  return.  And  so  we  have  prepared  a  proposi- 
tion which  will  work  out  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

For  every  new  subscriber  that  any  present  subscriber  to  MacLean's  secures 
for  us  from  friends  or  acquaintances  we  will  give  a  book  valued  at  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  the  books  which  are  selling  best  at  the 
present  moment. 

Full  details  of  this  offer  will  be  found  on  page  70, 
but  in  the  meantime  turn  this  page  and  you  will 
find  something  to  interest  you. 
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ANY  OR  ALL  OF  THESE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FREE! 


We  will  give  free  any  book  selected  from  this  list  for  every  new  subscription  sent  to  us  by  subscribers  to  Mac- 
Lean  's  Magazine.  The  list  has  been  made  up  from  the  books  which  are  selling  best.  Due  regard  was  given 
to  the  necessity  of  selecting,  where  possible,  books  by  Canadian  authors.  Also  attention  was  paid  to  securing  a 
range  of  books  of  different  styles,  so  that  there  would  be  on  the  list  books  acceptable  to  all  tastes.  We  can 
guarantee  that  each  and  every  book  on  this  list  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  field,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
reader  of  MacLean's.  Further,  let  us  point  out  that  these  books  are  all  best  sellers  at  the  present  moment  and 
that  they  can  be  bought  only  at  the  prices  listed.     Pull  details  of  our  proposition  are  on  pages  67  and  70. 
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H.G.WELLS 


THE  RESEARCH  MAGNIFICENT,  By  H.  G.  Wells 

The  MacMillan  Co..  $1.50 

IN  any  selection  of  tbe  very  greatest  novelists  of  the  present  day.  II.  G.  Wells  would?  invariably  be 
included  ;  some  rank  him  as  the  leader  of  contemporary  literature.     When  it  is  said,  therefore, 
that  "The  Research  Magnificent"  is  held  to  be  the  greatest  story  that  Wells  has  ever  done,  the 
wonderful  interest  aroused  by  the  book  will  be  understood. 

To  tell  the  story  in  a  few  words,  or  to  give  any  conception  of  the  greatness  of  its  theme,  is  of 
course,  impossible.  It  involves  the  ambition  of  a  new  type  of  Superman — a  characteristic  Wellsian. 
creation — to  embody  in  his  life  and  achievements, 
the  very  highest  human  qualities  and  the  greatest 
ideals — in  fact,  to  make  of  himself  a  physical, 
mental  and  spiritual  King  among  men.  There  is  at 
the  same  time  plenty  of  adventure  and  love  inter- 
est in  the  story.  It  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  a 
glorified  Don  Quixote,  up-to-date,  humanized  and 
vitalized  by  the  genius  of  H.  G.  Wells. 
To  gain  any  real  conception  of  the  theme,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  read  the  book.  Wells  has  several 
styles  of  books,  and  to  those  who  have  not  read 
him  consistently,  he  may  be  represented  by  the 
style  found  in  the  books  they  have  read.  "The 
Research  Magnificent"  is  a  new  style, — a  greater 
and  fuller  story  than  anything  he  has  done  before 
and  embracing  the  best  qualities  found  in  his 
other  styles.  Perhaps  it  represents  Wells  at  the 
height  of  his  power. 


THE 
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THE  MONEY  MASTER,  By  Gilbert  Parker 

Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  $1.50 

SIR  GILBERT  PARKER  occupies  so  high  a  place 
in    the    world    of    letters    that    to    say    "The 
Money  Master"  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
bis  previous  books  is  all  sufficient.     Like  his  other 
stories,   it  is  laid   in   Canada  and   for  that  reason 
will   have  a   double  interest  for  Canadians.     Some 
critics  say  that  "The  Money  Master"  is  the  strongest  novel  that  Parker  has  yet  offered. 
No    writer    understands    the    French-Canadian    character    better.      "The    Money    Master"    is    "the 
curious  history  of  Jean  Jacques  Barbille,  his  labors,  his  loves  and   his  ladies";   and  throughout 
it  all  is  the  masterly  unfolding  of   the   French-Canadian   character   as   revealed    not   only   in    Jean 
Jacques,  but  in   the  other  admirable  figures  which  make  up  the  story.       It  is  written  in  Gilbert 
Parker's  best  style— full   of  coloring   and   with  all   his   skill   in   the  handling   of  tense  situations. 
The  story  is  a  stern  one,  bringing  the  reader  face  to  face  with  grim  realities,  but  underlying  all 
is  the  lightness  and  imaginative  quality  so  characteristic  of  the  French-Canadian  character 
'The  Money  Master"  runs  400  pages,  and  is  superbly  illustrated  by  Andre  Castaigne. 


By  GILBERT  PARKER 


THE  DOUBLE  TRAITOR,  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

McClelland.  Goodchild  &  Stewart.   $1.35 

DURING  the  first  year  of  the  war  two  stories  appeared  in  serial  form,  both  of  which  created  a 
most  widespread  interest,  and  both  of  which  were  from  the  pen  of  that  wizard  of  popular 
fiction,  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim— "Mr.  Grex,  of  Monte  Carlo"  and  "The  Double  Traitor " 
Oppenheim  has  a  wonderful  gift  of  taking  a  popular  theme  and  working  it  into  an  exciting  read- 
able story.  "The  Double  Traitor"  is  a  novel  written  around  the  ramifications  of  the  German  spy 
system.  There  is  a  wily  character,  one  Herr  Selingman,  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in  England 
and  who,  it  ultimately  transpiies,  is  the  master  mind  of  the  German  web.  The  plot  involves  tin* 
position  of  Ireland  and  Italy  in  the  event  of  war 
and  also  bears  on  the  careful  preparations  that 
had  been  made  in  the  Teutonic  Empire  for  the 
conflict. 

Everyone  likes  a  good  story — and  "The  Double 
Traitor"  is  a  capital  one,  with  plenty  of  action  and 
written  with  the  skill  that  is  shown  in  all  of 
Oppenheim's  work.  It  has  the  gripping  interest  of 
realism  also ;  for  the  situations  that  Oppenheim 
unfolds  come  very  close  to  what  undoubtedly  was 
taking  place  before  the  war.  If  you  want  thrills 
read   "The   Double   Traitor." 

It  is  a  long  story,  running  308  pages,  and  illus 
trated  by  that  greatest  of  Artists,  Clarence  Under- 
wood. 

MOONBEAMS  FROM  THE  LARGER 
LUNACY,  By  Stephen  Leacock 


MOONBEAMS: 


S.  B.  Gundy.   $1.25 

STEPHEN  LEACOCK  is  the  most  original  humorist  of  this  or  any  other  day.  He  is  at  once 
subtle  and  droll ;  and  he  has  the  unique  quality  of  being  able  to  put  forward  serious  thoughts 
in  so  whimsical  a  form  that  you  are  instructed  and  amused  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  extol  Stephen  Leacock  to  Canadians.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  "Moonbeams 
from  the  Larger  Lunacy"  is  sa:d  by  discerning  critics  to  be  the  best  he  has  yet  given  us.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  early  sales,  which  have  been  record-breaking.  If  it  is  better  than  "Sunshine 
Sketches"  or  the  "Arcadian  Adventures,"  is  there  any  book  on  the  market  you  would  prefer? 
It  is  a  collection  of  short  sketches.     Here  are  a  few  of  the  titles: 

"Spoof:  A  Thousand  Guinea  Novel."  "Afternoon  Adventures  at  My  Club."  "Aristocrat!'"  Anec- 
dotes." "Passionate  Paragraphs."  "Weejee,  the  Pet  Dog."  "The  Survival  of  the  Fittest."  "The 
First  Newspaper."     "In  the  Good  Time  After  the  Weir." 

They  are  all  typical  of  Leacock  at  his  best — shafts  of  satire  finding  the  weak  joints  in  the  human 
armrinr.  but  aimed  in  a  spirit  of  good-humoured  raillery. 

Leacock's  books  are  different  from  anything  ever  written  before;  and  "Moonbeams  from  the  Larger 
Lunacy"  is  perhaps  a  little  more  different  than  any  of  his  earlier  work. 

See  Preceding  Pag:e. 
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JAFFERY,  By  W.  J.  Locke 

S.  B.  Gundy.  $1.35 


W. 


J.  LOCKE'S  books  have  always  been 
intensely  interesting  and  readable — and 
always  they  have  been  best  sellers. 
You  remember,  of  course,  "The  Beloved  Vaga- 
bond," "Stella  Maris,"  and  "The  Morals  of 
Marcus  Ordeyne."  It  is  said  that  "Jaffery"  is 
the  best  of  them  all. 

It  is  the  story  of  Jaffery  Chayne,  a  war  cor- 
respondent. He  has  been  through  the  Balkan 
wars  and  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend  leaves 
him  encumbered  with  the  care  of  the  widow,  a 
beautiful  young  Albanian,  Liosha — the  widow- 
follows  Jaffery  to  England,  and  her  arrival 
breaks  up  a  house  party.  That's  where  the 
story  begins — and  it  is  just  such  a  happy,  whim- 
sical love  story  as  only  W.  J.  Locke  can  write. 
It  has  plenty  of  adventure  too,  and  altogether 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  that  has 
come  off  the  press  in  many  years.  It  has  had 
a   remarkably   large   sale. 

The  book  is  very  effectively  illustrated  by  F. 
Matania. 
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MICHAEL  O'HALLORAN 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

Thomas  Langton,  $1.50 

GENE  STRATTON-PORTER  founded  a  new 
style  of  book  and  has  seen  her  products 
grow  into  best  sellers  among  best  sellers. 
Taking  Nature  as  a  setting,  she  has  written 
stories  with  such  a  wholesome  appeal  and 
sunny  sentimentality  that  they  have  gone 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  public.  Who 
hasn't  heard  of — and  read — "Freckles,"  "Lad- 
die." "A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost"  and  "The 
Harvester?" 

licr  latest,  "Michael  O'Halloran,"  bids  fair  to 
outdo  all  its  predecessors  in  sheer  popularity. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  little  Irish  "Newsie"  who 
does  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  his  kind  in  the 
picturesqueness  of  bis  vocabulary,  but  who 
floes  differ  from  them  in  the  fact  of  his  bringing 
up.  Michael  had  a  Christian  mother  and  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  on  the  streets,  he 
docs  not  forget  what  she  had  taught  him. 
Michael  wanted  a  (log — but — then  one  day 
chance   drew  him   to  the   hovel   where   a   little 

cripple    gii'l    was    left    al In    rags   and    misery    in    mortal    dread    of 

"Being  took"  by  the  officials  of  the  Orphans'  Home.  Her  anguished 
cries  attracted  Mickey,  who  Immediately  appropriated  the  child, 
philosophically  saying  to  himself:  "She's  lots  better  than  a  dog.  She 
wonTt  eat  much  more  and  she  can  talk."  The  rest  Is  the  story  of 
Mickey's  progress  in  life  and  the  incidental  curing  of  Lily's  lame 
back   through   his  instrumentality. 

IN  TIMES  LIKE  THESE,  By  Nellie  L.  McClung 

McLeod  &  Allan.   $1.00 

THERE  is  no  more  picturesque  or  forceful  personality  in  Canadian 
public  life  to-day  than  Mi's.  Nellie  McClung.  A  crusader  in 
the  causes  of  Equal  Suffrage  and  Temperance.  Mrs.  McClung  has 
fought  a  magnificent,  spirited  fight  through  her  writings  and  on  the 
platform.  To  hear  her  speak  or  to  read  her  books  is  an  eye-opener. 
She    is   dynamic,    witty,   conviction-compelling. 

"In   Times   Like  These" — which   is  red-hot  off  the  press,   but  has   had 

a    large    advance    sale 
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NLLLIE.   L.   McCLUNG 


Mrs.  McClung  gives 
a  collection  of  her 
lectures.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  titles: 
The  War  That  Never 
Ends.  What  Do  Wo- 
men Think  of  War? 
Should  Women  Think? 
The  New  Chivalry. 
Women  and  tlie 
Church.  The  Land  of 
the  Fair  Deal.  As  a 
Man  Thinketh. 
They  are  forceful,  hu- 
morous, sympathetic — 
breathing  the  new 
spirit  and  full  of  the 
courage  and  indomit- 
able determination  of 
the  writer.  And,  more 
important  still,  per- 
haps, they  are  read- 
able in  the  highest 
degree.  They  will 
bring  you  many  a 
hearty  laugh  and 
cause  you  to  think 
more  deeply  than 
you  have  ever  done 
before. 

You  have  heard  so, 
much  of  Mrs.  McClung. 
Why  not  hear  her  in 
reality  by  reading  her 
lecture  in  prir>+? 

(See  next 


THE   CANADIAN   COMMONWEALTH 
By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

McLeod  &  Allan.  $1.50 
*4  "I  T  J  Li'II  as  many  British-born  in  her  boun- 
yy  daries  as  made  England  great  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  unless  his- 
tory reverse  itself  and  fate  make  of  facts  dice 
tossed  to  ruin  by  malignant  furies,  then  Can- 
ada's destiny  can  be  only  one — a  Greater  Brit- 
ain overseas." 

With  this  passage,  Agnes  C.  Laut  concludes 
her  powerful  work  on  "The  Canadian  Common- 
wealth," which  is  perhaps  the  most  thought- 
provoking  book  yet  written  about  this  great, 
growing  Empire.  It  is  a  picturesque  interpre 
tation  of  the  people  of  Canada;  their  character, 
ideals  and  temper;  their  problems  of  trade, 
labor,  immigration,  government  and  defense ; 
their  development  in  the  past,  their  expansion 
in  the  present  and  their  future  big  with  oppor- 
tunity. 

Canadians  who  have  read  Agnes  C.  Laut's  other 

books — "Lords   of  the   North,"    "Pathfinders   of 

the   West,"   etc. — will   be   able   to   appraise   the 

value  of  this  new  effort.    Readers  of  Miss  Laut's 

powerful   articles   in   MacLean's   Magazine   will 

appreciate    the    statement    that    "The    Canadian    Commonwealth"    is 

written   in   a  style  that  as  fervid  and  forceful,  and   that  it  abounds  in 

authoritative  information. 

A  FAR  COUNTRY,  By  Winston  Churchill 

The  MacMillan  Co..  $1.50 

NO  modern  author  has  touched  a  more  responsive  chord  in  the 
public  mini]  than  Winston  Churchill.  His  books  are  eagerly 
read  and  enjoyed  by  bcok-readers  everywhere;  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  he  strikes  deep  to  the  heart  of  social  conditions.  So 
complete  in  his  mastery  of  the  art  of  story-telling,  so  vivid  his  por- 
trayal of  character  that  even  those  who  as  a  rule  can  find  enjoyment 
only  in  reading  of  the  lightest  sort  find  a  stimulating  pleasure  in 
Churchill's  works. 

And  a  "Fnr  Country"  is  in  many  ways  his  best.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  young  lawyer  who,  to  quote  the  Scripture,  "took  his  journey  into  a 
far  country  and  there 
wasted  his  substance 
in  riotous  living."  The 
effects  of  environment 
lead  him  along  paths 
that  point  away  from 
the  ideal,  but  in  the 
end  he  comes  back  as 
the  Prodigal  did.  It 
is  grippingly  told, 
with  the  fearlessness 
and  force  that  are 
Churchill's  outstand- 
ing characteristics. 
Unquestionably  it  is 
one  of  the  biggest 
books  of  recent  years. 
This  verdict  is  con- 
firmed by  the  enor- 
mous sales  it  has  had. 
Book  -  readers  every- 
where have  literally 
scrambled  for  it. 

It  was  unquestionably 
listed  among  our  se- 
lection of  "best  sell- 
ers," not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  great 
popularity,  but  be- 
cause of  its  undoubted 
strength. 

It  is  a  beautifully 
bound  book,  running 
509  pages  and  illus- 
trated profusely. 

page) 
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See  pages  67,  68  and  69. 

Get  This  Book  for  Your  Boy 
or  Girl 

PERHAPS  you  have  a  little  boy  or  girl  who  would  appreciate 
this  wonderful  child's  book,  "The  Scarecrow  of  Oz."  We  can 
give  it  to  you  on  the  same  proposition.  Interest  a  neighbor  or 
friend  in  MacLean  's  to  the  extent  of  securing  a  subscription  from  them 
and  we  will  send  you  this  handsome  big  volume,  9  inches  by  7,  full  of 
drawings  and  color  plates  and  just  full  of  the  humor  that  delights  the 
healthy-minded  child. 

A  picturesque  figure  is  the  Scarecrow  and  about  his  whimsical 
personality  Mr.  Baum  has  built  a  story  that  will  certainly  interest  the 
youngsters.  No  child  who  has  ever  read  any  of  the  other  Oz  books 
will  need  to  be  told  more  than  that  Dorothy  and  Ozuma  and  nearly  all 
the  old  favorites  reappear  and  that  Tiny  Trot  and  Old  Cap'n  Bill  are 
.at  last  brought  to  the  Land  of  Oz. 


girl 


Here's  your  chance  to  get  a  splendid  present  for  your  little  boy  or 


Get  Your  Christmas  Presents 
This  Way 


LET  us  make  you  a  suggestion:  Why  not  utilize  this  proposition 
in  your  plan  for  Christmas  gifts  this  year?  Can  you  imagine  a 
better  gift  for  a  friend,  one  that  would  be  more  appreciated, 
than  a  year's  subscription  to  MacLean 's  Magazine — twelve  issues  all 
better  than  any  number  that  has  yet  been  put  out  ?  Or  can  you  think 
of  a  gift  more  acceptable  than  a  best  selling  book?  You  can  either 
secure  a  subscription  from  a  friend  or  give  one  as  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent; and  in  either  case  secure  your  choice  of  our  wonderful  list  of  books  (ranging  in  price  from  $1.25  to  $1.50)  either  for  your- 
self or  as  a  gift  for  another.  There  are  some  books  on  our  list  you  have  read,  but  there  are  doubtless  others  you  haven't  yet  read 
and  want  to  very  much.  Those  that  you  have  read  you  know  to  be  so  good  that  you  will  want  to  give  them  to  your  best  friends. 
So  why  not  get  us  one,  two,  half  a  dozen  subscriptions  and  secure  a  free  book  with  each  subscription?  Think  of  the  good  use 
you  can  make  of  a  number  of  best  sellers  (which  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  the  prices  we  list)  at  this  season  of  the  year! 


1915. 

MacLean   Publishing:  Co.,  Ltd., 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Gentlemen  : — Enter  tbe  names  of  the  following  as  sub- 
scribers for  one  year  to  MacLean's  Magazine  : 

Name   

(Write  clearly,  please) 

Address  

Name   

Address  

Name   

Address  

Name  

Address  

Name  

Address  

and  send  me  in  accordance  with   your  special   book  offer 
the  following  from  your  list  of  best  selling  books  : 

Enclosed   find   the   sum   of   $ covering   the   sub- 
scriptions at  your  regular  rate  of  $2.00  a  year. 

Name  

Address  


Here  Are  All  the  Details 

This  offer  is  for  subscribers  to  MacLean's  Magazine. 

The  subscription  or  subscriptions  must  be  for  some  one  not 
already  on  our  lists  as  a  subscriber  (it  must  not  be  your  own). 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  ask  some  friend  or  neighbor,  not 
now  a  subscriber,  to  give  you  an  order  for  a  subscription  to 
MacLean's  Magazine  for  one  year  at  the  regular  rate  of  $2 .  00. 
Send  the  money  to  us  with  the  coupon  to  the  left  properly  made 
out  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  new  subscriber  and  your 
own  name  and  address.  The  December  issue  will  go  forward  to 
the  new  subscriber  or  subscribers  at  once  and  by  return  mail  we 
will  send  you  the  book,  or  books,  you  have  selected. 

To  Help  You  Get  the 
Subscriptions 

Make  out  a  list  of  friends  and  acquaintances  that  you  think 
would  be  interested.  Go  to  each  one  and  tell  them  first,  frankly, 
that  you  yourself  read  MacLean's,  that  it  is  a  magazine  they 
should  read- — that  all  Canadians  should  read.  Tell  them  about 
our  campaign  to  build  up  a  national  magazine,  by  getting  all 
the  best  Canadian  authors  and  artists  into  MacLean's.  Tell 
them  about  the  new  serial  "The  Frost  Girl";  about  the  Cana- 
dian articles  and  stories  (those  you  have  enjoyed  most)  ;  about 
the  Review  of  Reviews  department.  Recommend  MacLean's 
personally. 

You'll  make  a  new  subscriber  every  time. 

THE  MANAGER  BOOK  CLUB 

MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO 
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The  Frost  Girl 

Continued  from  Page  38. 


a  list  of  what's  needed  for  such  a  trip. 
For  all  winter,  mind  you.  And  a  list  of 
what  the  dogs  need." 

T^  OR  an  hour  they  worked  steadily, 
-F  Allan  writting  at  the  table,  Hughey 
sitting  across  from  him.  They  figured  out 
the  amount  of  food  required  for  men  and 
dogs,  eiderdown  quilts,  blankets,  dishes, 
tents,  stoves,  clothing,  snowshoes,  axes, 
rifles,  and  ammunition  for  getting  fresh 
meat,  dog  harnesses,  toboggans  and  the 
host  of  minor  things  necessary  for  such  an 
enterprise. 

It  was  a  formidable  list  when  completed. 
Its  weight  ran  into  many  tons,  its  num- 
bers into  the  hundreds,  and  Allan  showed 
his  dismay  when  the  totals  were  reached. 

It's  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
Hughey!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  much  can 
a  dog  team  haul?" 

"Six  dogs  can  make  good  time  with  a 
quarter  of  a  ton.  They  can  take  twice 
that  on  a  good  trail.  Better  figure  on  the 
lowest." 

"Well,  anyhow,  it's  got  to  be  done,  so 
there's  no  need  worrying.  Now  I'm  going 
to  wire  orders  for  all  this  stuff  I  can't  get 
here  and  have  it  shipped  to  Sabawe. 
We'll  drift  down  to  the  employment  agen- 
cies and  see  what  we  can  get  in  the  way 
of  men.  We'll  need  some  now  to  take  care 
of  the  dogs  when  we  get  them." 

IT  was  a  busy  two  days.  Allan  hired 
men  by  the  dozen,  ordered  supplies  by 
the  ton,  and  the  second  night  he  and 
Hughey  were  back  in  Port  Arthur  with 
forty  dogs,  most  of  them  huskies  from 
the  Nipigon  country,  and  half  as  many 
men  to  take  care  of  them.  That  day  the 
three  transit  men  arrived  from  Toronto 
and  early  the  next  morning  dogs,  men  and 
supplies  were  on  their  way  westward. 

"Say,  lad,  what  you  want  of  all  these 
men?"  asked  Hughey  in  a  whisper  when 
he  and  Allan  were  establishnd  in  the 
she  smoking  compartment  of  the  Pullman. 
"There's  three  times  as  many  as  you 
need." 

"I'll  show  you  when  we  get  to  Sabawe, 
Hughey."  And  Allan  turned  the  discus- 
sion to  details  they  had  not  covered  in 
the  rush  of  the  last  few  days. 

Sabawe  never  had  seen  so  much  com- 
motion, so  much  excitement,  as  upon  the 
arrival  of  Allan's  party,  snapping,  snarl- 
ing dogs,  excited  shouting  men,  bundles 
and  boxes  without  end,  the  small  station 
platform  could  not  hold  them.  By  supper 
time  the  supplies  were  stowed  away  in  the 
station,  the  dogs  had  been  chained  in  long 
rows  in  the  shelter  of  a  spruce  thicket 
back  of  the  tracks  with  three  men  to 
watch  them,  and  the  big  crew,  now  num- 
bering more  than  forty  men,  was  waiting 
turns  for  places  in  the  small  hotel  dining- 
room. 

Hughey  was  busy  looking  after  details, 
but  Allan  did  not  seem  to  have  a  care  in 
the  world.  The  bar  was  crowded  both  be- 
fore and  after  supper  and  Allan,  buying 
an  occasional  drink  for  all,  mingled  with 
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MADE-IN-CANADA 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  the  new  combina- 
tions— 2  mops,  polishing 

and  dusting  in  the  one 

can. 

You  could  give  nothing  more 
useful,   more   welcome,    more 
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MAC  L^EIAJM  *S 

SCHOOL 
DIRECTORY 


AN.  AUTHORITATIVE   AND    UP-TO-DATE   DIRECTORY    OF 

Private  Schools — Colleges — Correspondence  Schools — Telegraph  and  Railroad  Schools — Musical 
Conservatories — Trade  Colleges  and  Co-educational  Institutions. 


GIRLS'    SCHOOLS 


Alma   Ladies'   College,   St.  Thomas,   Ont. 

Balmy  Beach  Ladles'  College,  109  Beach  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Branksome  Hall.  10  Eim  Ave.,  Rosedale,  To- 
ronto. 

Bishop  Strachan  School,  31  College  Street, 
Toronto. 

Glen  Mawr,  651  Spadina  Ave..  Toronto. 

Havergal  Ladles'  College,  354  Jarvis  Street, 
Toronto. 

Ottawa    Ladles'    College,    Ottawa,    Ont. 

Ontario   Ladies'    College,   Whitby,   Ont. 

Ovenden    Ladies'   College,    Barrie,   Ont. 

Royal  Victoria  College,  McGill  university, 
Montreal. 

St.   Agnes    School,    Belleville,    Ont. 

St.   Margaret's   College,   Bloor   St.   E„   Toronto. 

Westminster  College,   Bloor   St.   W..   Toronto. 

Westbourne  School  for  Girls,  340  Bloor  St. 
W.,    Toronto. 

Loyola  College,  Montreal. 


BOYS'    SCHOOLS 


Ashoury  College,   Rockciiffe  Park,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bishop's   College    School,   Lennoxville,   Que. 

Lakefield   Preparatory   School,   Lakefleld,   Ont. 

Lower  Canada  College,  C.  S.  Posberry,  Head- 
master,  Montreal. 

Pickering   College,   Newmarket. 

Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines. 

St.  Andrew's  College,  Rosedale,  Toronto. 

St.   Jerome's   College,   Berlin,   Ont. 

St.   Clement's  College,   North  Toronto,   Out. 

Trinity   College   School,   Port   Hope,   Ont. 

University  of  Bishop  College,  Lennoxville, 
Que. 

Upper  Canada  College,  Deer  Park,  Ont. 

Western   Canada    College,   Calgary,  Alta. 

Loyola  College,  Montreal. 


CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS 


Canadian    Correspondence    School,    15    Toronto 

St.,  Toronto. 
Chicago    Correspoudence     School,    900    Chicago 

Opera   House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickson     School     of    Memory,    965    Auditoriuai 

Bldg.,   Chicago,   111. 
Dominion   Business  College,   College  Street  and 

Brunswick    Ave.,    Toronto. 
Home      Correspondence      School,      Dept.      528, 

Springfield,    Mass. 
International    Correspondence    Schools,    Scran- 
ton,   Pa. 
L'Academle   De   Brisay,   414  Bank   St.,   Ottawa, 

Ont. 
Shaw    Correspondence    School,    Y.M.C.A.    Bldg., 

Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
University     Correspondence     Schools,     Niagara 

Falls,  Can. 


BUSINESS    COLLEGES 


Canada   Business   College,    Hamilton,   Ont. 

Central   Business   College,   Toronto. 

Dominion    Business    College,    College    St.     and 

Brunswick   Ave.,   Toronto. 
Elliott      Business      College,    734    Yonge    Street, 

Toronto. 
Miss   Graham's   Business   College,   153   Metcalfe 

St.,  Montreal. 
Premier   Briefhand    School,    Dept.   A,   Washing 

ton,   D.C. 
Walton  School  of  Accounting,  800  People's  Gas 

Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MUSICAL   INSTITUTIONS 

Academy   of  Music,   Brantford,   Ont. 

American   School  of  Music,  510  Lakeside  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Canadian  Academy  of  Music,  12  Spadina  Road, 

Toronto. 
Dovercourt    College    of   Music,    Dovercourt   and 

Bloor  Sts.,  Toronto. 
Easy     Method     Music     Co.,   202   Wilson   Bldg., 

Toronto. 
Hambourg    Conservatory    of    Music,    cor.    Shi  r 

bourne  and   Wellesley   Sts.,   Toronto. 
London    Conservatory    of    Music,    London,    On  i-. 
Numeral  Music  Co.  of  Canada,  230  Curry  Hall, 

Windsor. 
Toronto  College  of  Music,  12-14  Pembroke  St.. 

Toronto. 
Toronto    Conservatory    of    Music,    College    St.. 

Toronto. 
Toronto     Junction     College    of    Music,     Dund;is 

and    Keele    Sts.,    Toronto. 


SCHOOLS    OF    TELEGRAPHY 

Central  School  of  Telegraphy,  Yonge  and 
Gerrard   Sts.,   Toronto. 

Dominion  School  of  Telegraphy  and  Railroad- 
ing, 01  Queen  St.  East.  Toronto. 


SPECIAL    SCHOOLS 

Arnott  Institute,  Berlin,  Ont. 
Art  Association  of  Montreal,  Montreal,  Que. 
L'Academie  De  Brisay,  Bank  St.,  Ottawa. 
National   School   of  Nursing,   Dept.  51,   Elmira, 

N.Y. 
Toronto     Riding     School,     4   Cawthra    Square, 

Toronto. 
Canadian    Authors    Service    Bureau,    P.O.    Box 

34,  Toronto. 
Photoplayers'   Studio,   Toronto. 

UNIVERSITIES 

American   University,   339  North   Dearborn    St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Royal  Victoria  College.   Montreal.   Que. 
Queen's   University,   Kingston,   Ont. 


6len  d&awv 

651     SPADINA     AVENUE,     TORONTO. 

Residential    and    Day    School    for    Girls. 


Principal — MISS  J.   J.    STUART 

(Successor  to  Miss  Veals) 
Classical  Tripos.  Cambridge  University,  England 
Large  well-ventilated  house,  pleasantly  situated. 
Highly  qualified  staff  of  Canadian  and  European 
teachers.  The  curriculum  shows  close  touch 
with  modern  thought  and  education.  Prepara- 
tion for  matriculation  examinations.  Special 
attention  given  to  individual  needs.  Outdoor 
(James. 

School   re-opens  Thursday,   January  6th. 
New  Prospectus  from  MISS  STUART. 


the  men,  laughing  and  joking  and  listen- 
ing to  them.  Once  Hughey,  seeking  advice 
on  a  small  matter,  had  difficulty  in  getting 
him  away  from  the  crowd  at  the  bar. 

"This  is  no  time  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
lad,"  he  advised  gently. 

"You  watch  me,"  replied  Allan  with  a 
laugh.  "I'm  loading  up  a  nice  little  bomb, 
Hughey.  I'll  let  you  see  it  go  off  in  the 
morning." 

UNTIL  closing  time  the  revelry  in  the 
the  bar  continued.  Twice  more 
Hughey  looked  in  disapprovingly,  only  to 
be  captured  by  Allan  and  dragged  through 
the  crowd  for  a  drink. 

"I'm  sorry,  boys,"  said  the  proprietor 
when  ten  o'clock  came;  but  he  meant  he 
was  sorry  for  himself,  for  never  before 
had  his  place  been  so  well  filled. 

"Give  me  a  bottle!"  shouted  a  man  at 
the  rear  of  the  crowd. 

"Me,  too!"  cried  another,  and  a  dozen 
joined  in  the  chorus. 

"No  bottles,  boys,"  said  Allan.  "This 
ends  it.  You've  had  a  good  time.  To-mor- 
row the  job  starts.    Clear  out,  now." 

"I'll  buy  a  bottle  if  I  want  it,"  came  a 
belligerent  voice  from  the  middle  of  the 
crowd. 

"You'll  not!"  snapped  Allan,  leaning 
forward  and  looking  straight  at  the  man 
who  had  spoken.  The  stare  was  returned 
for  an  instant,  and  then  the  man  laughed. 

"All  right,  I'll  not,"  he  said;  and  the 
crowd,  laughing  left  the  room. 

'  |  *HE  next  morning  immediately  after 
-*-  breakfast  Allan  took  a  chair  behind 
the  table  in  the  small  waiting  room.  He 
had  a  sheet  of  paper,  a  neat  stack  of  rail- 
road tickets  and  a  small  heap  of  bills  and 
silver  arranged  in  front  of  him. 

"Step  up,  boys,  one  at  a  time,"  he  com- 
manded: And  there  was  none  of  the  good 
fellowship  of  the  night  before  in  his  tone. 

Hesitatingly,  the  first  man  approached. 

"Your  name?"  demanded  Allan. 

"William   Norman." 

"You  worked  as  a  rodman  once,  didn't ' 
you,  Bill?" 

"Two  years." 

"That's  all.    Next." 

A  big,  confident,  grinning  young  fel- 
low stepped  up  to  the  table.  Allan  glanced 
at  him  and  then  picked  up  a  railroad 
ticket. 

"Here's  three  days'  pay  and  a  ticket  to 
Port  Arthur.    Next." 

"But — "  stammered  the  young  fellow  in 
confusion. 

"I  don't  want  you,"  interrupted  Allan. 
"Next." 

And  so  he  went  through  the  crowd. 
After  the  first  dozen  a  strange  silence  per- 
vaded the  room.  The  men  waited  their 
turns  anxiously.  Some  were  quick  to  step 
up.  Others  hesitated.  There  was  some 
grumbling  but  Allan  ignored  it.  When  the 
last  name  was  down  on  the  list  and  the 
last  ticket  gone,  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"All  you  fellows  whose  names  I  took 
get  busy  now,"  he  called.  Hughey  Munro 
is  boss  of  the  dog  teams.  All  you  dog 
drivers  report  to  him.  The  axemen  are 
expected  to  break  trail  ahead  of  the  teams. 
We  start  at  noon." 

"What  was  your  idea?"  asked  Hughey 
in   a  whisper  when   he  and   Allan   were 
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alone.  "You  let  some  good  men  go  and 
kept  some  bad  ones." 

"It's  this  way,  Hughey.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  hard  winter  in  more  ways  than 
one.  So  far  from  the  railroad,  we  can't 
have  men  quitting.  We  want  men  who 
will  stick,  and  men  who  are  not  going  to 
be  trouble  makers,  kickers,  grouches.  I 
suppose  we  got  some,  but  that's  to  be 
expected. 

"I  mixed  up  with  that  crowd  last  night 
because  I've  found  that  you  can  tell  a  lot 
about  a  man  by  the  way  he  talks.  I  talked 
with  everyone,  in  the  bar  and  coming  up 
on  the  train,  and  everyone  who  tried  to 
make  a  hit  with  me  got  his  ticket  back  to 
town.  I  didn't  care  how  much  they  drank 
or  cussed.  I'm  not  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  and  some  of  the  hardest  drinkers 
I've  run  into  were  the  hardest  workers, 
and  the  hardest  fighters. 

"But  what  did  you  bring  so  many  for? 
That  cost  money." 

"It  was  cheap,  Hughey.  I  had  all  the 
more  to  pick  from.  And  I'm  satisfied  with 
the  crew  I've  got.  It  was  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  our  work,  getting  the  right 
crew.  And  there  wasn't  time  to  try  them 
out.    Then,  in  vino  Veritas,  you  know." 

"No,  I  don't  know.  I  never  learned 
Eskimo." 

"Freely,  Hughey,  it  means  that,  when 
a  man's  soused,  he  blatts.  Throw  a  few 
drinks  into  a  man  and,  if  he  don't  like  his 
mother-in-law,  he'll  tell  you  so.  If  he  does 
like  her  he's  a  good  sort  and  you  take 
him.  See?" 

"They're  not  like  the  men  around  the 
bay,"  said  Hughey,  still  unconvinced. 

"That's  the  reason.  These  fellows  work 
where  they  please,  when  they  please  and 
as  long  as  they  please.  Canada's  needed  a 
lot  of  men  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  con- 
struction camps,  surveys,  Government 
work  and  in  the  lumber  camps.  There's 
been  lots  of  work  for  good  bushmen  for 
as  long  as  they  can  remember,  and  they've 
got  into  bad  habits.  They  quit  for  no  rea- 
son at  all,  grumble  and  growl,  and  make 
trouble  if  they  get  a  grouch  on  the  outfit. 
Times  have  been  too  easy  for  them.  They 
all  knew  that  there  was  always  a  job 
waiting.  But  there's  always  been  good 
men  among  them,  and  I  think  I  got  the 
pick  of  the  bunch." 

WINTER  had  come  to  the  northland 
since  Allan  and  Hughey  had  arrived 
in  Sabawe  by  canoe.  There  was  a  foot 
of  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  lakes  and 
streams  were  frozen.  Some  of  the  larger 
bodies  of  water  might  be  unsafe,  or  even 
still  open  in  the  centre.  But  travel  by 
dog  team  was  possible;  and  at  noon  the 
start  was  made. 

It  was  a  strange,  halting,  noisy,  broken 
procession,  that  long  line  of  dogs  and  men 
that  followed  Hughey  and  Allan  out  onto 
the  lake.  The  sun  glittered  on  the  level, 
white  expanse,  the  freshly  broken  trail 
showing  pure  white  against  the  more 
brilliant  surrounding  surface.  The  scene 
was  beautiful  but  it  was  not  enticing. 
The  quiet  was  ominous  rather  than  peace- 
ful. The  whiteness  and  purity  seemed  to 
be  only  a  mask. 

Sounds  came  from  the  long  line,  oaths, 
shouts,  yelps,  barks,  but  they  made  little 
impression.  The  silence  was  so  great  it 
swallowed  them  instantly  as  water  closes 
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over  a  falling  stone.   Only  there  were  no 
ripples. 

Men  stopped  to  adjust  snowshoe  thongs. 
Dog  teams  halted  when  traces  were 
tangled,  or  fights  started.  Gaps  came  in 
the  line,  gaps  that  closed  to  reappear  in 
ther  places.  Once  an  entire  team,  strung 
ut  in  heavy  toil,  suddenly  became  a  corn- 
act  mass  of  snarling,  snapping,  slashing 
fury.  Whips  snapped,  men  swore  and 
shouted.  Strange  huskies  never  fit  well 
together  for  a  week  or  so,  and  even  then 
the  rivalry  between  teams  never  ceases. 

But  at  last  men  became  accustomed  to 
their  webbed  footwear  and  plodded  on 
more  regularly.  The  dogs,  soft  but 
spirited,  began  to  feel  the  steady  strain 
and  settled  soberly  to  work.  The  pace  in- 
creased, and  the  journey  to  Hudson  Bay 
was  on. 

Darkness  came  but  for  another  hour 
they  pressed  on.  Then,  In  the  gloom  of  a 
spruce  swamp,  the  column  halted.  Axes 
began  to  crack  instantly.  Trees  swished 
down  into  the  snow.  Fires  were  lighted. 
Dog  food  was  mixed  and  hung  in  the 
blaze.  Tents  showed  suddenly  against  the 
dark  foliage.  Great  piles  of  firewood  were 
brought  in.  Camp  was  made. 

FOR  four  days  this  continued.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  day  four  of  the  long 
toboggans  were  unloaded,  a  cache  built, 
and  the  next  morning  four  teams,  draw- 
ing only  their  drivers  and  a  little  food, 
raced  back  to  Sabawe.  The  crew  and  the 
two  remaining  dog  teams  kept  on,  and 
late  that  night  camped  at  the  south  end 
of  Kabetogama. 

Allan  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  In  less 
than  ten  days  after  his  interview  with 
MacGregor  the  actual  work  of  surveying 
would  begin.  His  men  had  worked  well, 
there  was  good  feeling,  almost  enthusi- 
asm, in  the  crew.  The  dogs  were  willing 
workers,  there  was  not  too  much  snow  for 
the  beginning. 

The  fact  that  there  was  food  for  only 
four  days  did  not  bother  him.  One  of  the 
two  dog  teams  that  had  come  through 
with  the  crew  would  return  to  the  cache 
in  the  morning  and  be  back  in  forty-eight 
hours  with  a  quarter  of  a  ton.  A  day 
later  the  four  teams  that  had  returned  to 
Sabawe  would  be  starting  out  with  a 
ton  of  provisions.  There  was  nothing  to 
worry  about,  and  Allan  did  not  worry  as 
he  went  to  bed  that  night. 

"April  first,"  he  thought,  just  as  he  was 
dropping  off  to  sleep.  "It  will  be  easy." 

The  next  morning  the  dog  drivers  re- 
ported to  Allan  that  nine  of  the  twelve 
dogs  had  been  poisoned  in  the  night. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Second   Blow  Falls 

THE  blow  was  so  sudden,  so  totally 
unexpected,  the  results  so  threaten- 
ing, that  Allan,  his  mind  tuned  to 
the  joyous  hum  of  success,  was  dazed. 
Hughey,  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  meet- 
ing emergencies,  was  the  first  to  act. 

"See  here,  lad,"  he  whispered  to  Allan. 
"Whoever  did  this  left  a  track.  It'll  be 
hard  to  pick  up  because  the  men  have 
been  tramping  through  the  brush  getting 
wood  and  looking  up  those  old  stakes. 
But  there's  tracks  somewhere,  and  I'm  go- 


ing to  find  them.  It  looks  like  it  might 
snow  to-day,  and  I've  got  to  hurry. 

"Now  you  take  these  three  dogs  and 
move  camp  just  as  you  planned.  You  can 
get  twelve  miles  up  the  lake  and  make 
two  trips.  Then  to-morrow  morning  go  on 
over  to  the  Frost  Girl's  post  with  the  dogs 
and  get  enough  grub  to  do  until  the  teams 
get  in  from  Sabawe." 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  Allan,  still 
not  fully  comprehending. 

"I'm  going  to  see  who  did  this.  I'm 
thinking  whoever  it  was  took  our  back 
track,  where  they  could  go  without  leav- 
ing much  sign,  because  it's  packed  and 
f  i  oze  so  hard.  It  may  take  me  a  long  way 
south  for  they'll  be  foxy  about  it.  Any- 
how, I  got  to  keep  on  going  and  hurry 
those  teams  straight  through,  for  they'll 
come  only  as  far  as  the  cache  and  then 
turn  back." 

"All  right,  Hughey,"  replied  Allan,  his 
spirits  reviving.  "Catch  them  if  you  can. 
The  sooner  we  stop  this  sort  of  thing  the 
better." 

The  entire  crew  knew,  of  course,  of  the 
poisoning  of  the  dogs.  But  the  work  be- 
gan as  planned,  and  the  men  were  not  told 
what  Hughey  and  Allan  expected  to  do. 
The  axemen,  rodmen  and  transit  men  be- 
gan their  work  at  once,  while  Alan  di- 
rected the  packing  of  the  toboggan  and 
the  beginning  of  the  journey  on  up  the 
lake  to  the  camping  spot  agreed  upon. 
The  surveying  outfit  carried  a  lunch  and 
was  to  find  the  camp  that  night. 

It  was  difficult  work  for  the  few  men 
who  remained  to  transport  what  food 
there  was,  the  bedding,  tents  and  other 
equipment,  up  the  lake.  Allan  saw  it 
started  and  then  joined  the  surveyors, 
where  he  ordered  two  axemen  to  return  to 
camp  and  assist  in  the  moving.  Then, 
with  an  axe  in  his  hands,  he  toiled 
through  the  day  with  the  crew.  Night 
found  the  survey  well  begun. 

EARLY  the  next  morning  Allan,  a  dog 
driver  and  the  three  remaining  dogs 
started  down  the  lake  to  the  MacLure 
post.  Far  out  from  shore  the  wind  had 
cleared  the  ice  so  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  break  trail.  Allan  rode  alternate- 
ly with  the  driver,  so  the  twelve  miles 
were  soon  covered. 

The  cold,  clear  morning,  after  the  snow 
of  the  day  before,  the  exhilaration  of  run- 
ning and  riding  with  the  dog  team,  the 
optimism  of  Allan's  nature,  had  restored 
his  spirits,  and  he  was  eager,  almost  boy- 
ish, as  he  threw  open  the  door  of  Hertha's 
store.  In  the  rush  of  events  of  the  previ- 
ous two  weeks  he  had  not  forgotten  her 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  to  see  her  again 
so  soon  had  not  entered  his  thoughts  until 
that  morning. 

"How  do  you  do,  Miss  MacLure?"  he 
greeted  her  as  he  entered.  "I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  be  back  so  soon." 

"I  did  not  know  you  wer^  coming  back," 
replied  Hertha,  her  amazement  at  seeing 
the  young  man  of  the  portage  clearly 
evident. 

Allan  was  about  to  make  a  facetiously 
gallant  reply  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
compelled  to  see  her  again  when  some- 
thing about  the  girl  stopped  him.  Some- 
thing told  him  that  she  would  not  under- 
stand, that  even  sincere  flattery  would  be 
distasteful  to  her. 
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"I  didn't  know  either  that  I  was  com- 
ing," he  said.  "But  now  I  am  going  to  be 
a  neighbor  for  some  time,  and  also  a  cus- 
tomer." 

"Neighbor?    What  do  you  mean?" 

Something  in  the  girl's  question,  in  the 
tense  manner  in  which  she  leaned  across 
the  counter  and  looked  at  him,  sobered 
Allan  instantly. 

"Why,"  he  answered,  "a  railroad  is  go- 
ing to  run  through  here  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  I  am  in  charge  of  the  surveying  out- 
fit. We  are  camped  down  the  lake  and 
will  move  up  near  here  to-morrow." 

"Then  it  was  you!"  Hertha  exclaimed, 
and  her  eyes  became  hard  and  cold,  her 
chin  square,  her  mouth  compressed. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  de- 
manded the  amazed  young  man. 

"Nothing,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"But  you  seem — er,  angry." 

"What  is  it  you  want?"  asked  Hertha, 
as  if  he  had  not  spoken. 

"I  came,"  he  replied,  wondering  at  this 
strange  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  girl 
toward  him,  "to  buy  some  flour,  sugar, 
pork,  and  tea.  Also  some  dried  fruit  if 
you  have  it.  We  have  a  cache  thirty-five 
miles  south  of  the  upper  end  of  Kabeto- 
gama,  but  we  brought  only  enough  food 
for  a  few  days  because  the  equipment  was 
so  heavy.  It  was  the  plan  to  run  a  team 
back  to  the  cache  yesterday,  but  someone 
poisoned  nine  of  our  twelve  dogs,  and  we 
needed  what  was  left  to  move  camp.  I 
knew  you  had  a  well-filled  store,  and  that 
we  could  get  enough  from  you  to  tide  us 
over  until  our  teams  come  up  from 
Sabawe.  Here  is  the  list  the  cook  made 
out." 

He  laid  it  on  the  counter,  but  Hertha 
did  not  even  glance  at  it. 

"I  have  nothing  to  sell,"  she  said 
shortly. 

"Nothing  to  sell;"  exclaimed  Allan 
looking  at  the  shelves  and  back  at  the 
storeroom  in  the  rear.  "Why,  you  have 
tons  of  food!" 

"That  is  for  my  Indians,"  replied 
Hertha,  looking  at  him  steadily. 

"But  you  wouldn't  let  a  white  man 
starve  so  that  an  Indian  could  stuff  him- 
self?" 

"My  Indians  are  my  usual  customers, 
my  regular  customers.  They  depend  upon 
me  to  have  what  they  want  when  they 
want  it.    I  cannot  fail  them." 

"I'll  pay  double  price." 

"I  have  just  explained  why  I  will  not 
sell." 

"But  you  don't  understand.  My  men 
will  starve  before  the  teams  get  in  from 
Sabawe." 

"You  told  me  you  have  a  cache  thirty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  lake.  They  could 
reach  it  before  they  would  starve." 

"But  the  work  can't  stop  for  that!"  ex- 
claimed Allan,  a  note  of  anger  creeping 
into  his  voice. 

"The  work  is  not  my  afiair.  That  is 
yours." 

"I'll  pay  back  everything  you  let  me 
have,"  said  the  engineer.  "Then  your 
stock  will  not  be  depleted.  The  teams  will 
be  here  inside  of  a  week." 

"I  can't  run  that  chance,"  replied  the 
girl  as  firmly  as  before.  "You  have  al- 
ready failed  to  get  in  enough  for  your- 
selves.   I    can't   run    the   chance   of   dis- 
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appointing  my  Indians  when  they  come  in 
at  Christmas  time." 

"Hang  the  Indians!"  cried  Allan 
angrily.  "Don't  you  see  that  white  men 
are.  going  without?  You  wouldn't  do 
that." 

"They  needn't  starve  if  you  have  a 
cache  so  near. 

"But—" 

"There  is  no  need  of  discussing  the 
question  further.  I  will  not  sell  pro- 
visions to  you." 

'TP  HERE  was  something  so  final  in  the 
-*-  girl's  tone  that  her  voice  rather  than 
her  words  convinced  the  engineer.  He 
looked  at  her  steadily  for  a  moment,  hop- 
ing for  some  sign  of  weakening.  He  could 
not  believe  that  she  could  refuse  food  to  a 
starving  white  man.  But  the  girl's  gaze 
was  as  steady  as  his  own,  and  he  turned 
toward  the  door.  Three  steps  and  he 
whirled  back. 

"I  see!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  National 
people  have  been  here.  Tell  me  what  they 
agreed  to  pay  you  and  I'll  double  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Hertha;  and  her  eyes  showed  her  be- 
wilderment. 

"If  they  have  been  here  you  under- 
stand—and I  think  they  have.  What 
other  reason  could  you  have  for  refusing 
to  sell  to  me?" 

"You  would  not  talk  that  way  to  a 
man!"  cried  Hertha,  her  eyes  blazing 
angrily. 

"If  you  were  a  man  I  would  know  how 
to  talk  to  you.  Now,  I  can  play  the  game 
as  well  as  they  can.  Just  name  your  price 
and  we'll  settle  this." 

Hertha  did  not  reply.-  Her  anger  was 
too  great.  She  could  only  raise  her  right 
arm  and  point  silently  toward  the  door. 
Allan  returned  her  look  for  an  instant. 
Then  he  wheeled  and  went  out.  There 
was  something  so  completely  final  in  the 
girl's  expression  he  knew  it  was  useless 
to  argue  further.  Only  he  could  not 
understand. 

"Shall  I  carry  it  out?"  asked  the  driver 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"She  won't  sell  us  anything,"  replied 
Allan,  still  bewildered  by  the  girl's  atti- 
tude.   "We'll  go  back  to  camp." 
To  Be  Continued. 


Submarine   Signalling 

The  apparatus  for  signaling  under 
water  has  lately  been  much  improved. 
According  to  The  Engineer,  the  latest  de- 
vice consists  of  a  thin  copper  tube  which 
is  caused  to  vibrate  one  thousand  times  a 
second  by  a  powerful  electro-magnet. 
These  vibrations  are  imparted  to  a  drum 
which  transmits  the  sound-waves  through 
the  water.  This  apparatus,  which  was  in- 
vented by  Professor  R.  A.  Fessenden,  can 
be  clearly  heard  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
twelve  miles,  and  it  may  be  used  either  for 
sending  or  receiving  messages.  When  a 
message  is  received  the  direction  from 
which  it  comes  is  given  by  the  instrument, 
while  the  distance  away  of  the  sender  can 
be  ascertained  by  taking  the  time  between 
sending  a  message  to  him  and  the  answer- 
ing signal.  The  Morse  code  in  dots  and 
dashes  is  used,  and  the  speed  is  equal  to 
that  of  wireless  telegraphy. 
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Best  Selling  Book  of  the  Month 

Outline  of  the  Plot  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's,  "The  Money  Master;, 

By  FINDLAY    T.    WEAVER,    Editor    Bookseller   and    Stationer 


SIR  GILBERT  PARKER  made  no 
mistake  in  going  back  to  his  old 
stamping  ground,  French  Canada, 
for  the  setting  of  his  latest  novel,  and, 
"The  Money  Master,"  while  perhaps  add- 
ing no  lustre  to  the  fame  he  gained  by 
his  early  novels,  following  his  discovery 
of  this  new  field  of  fiction,  certainly  does 
not  detract  from  it.  The  natural  effect 
of  the  title  chosen  for  this  novel,  is  to 
bring  to  mind  the  type  of  man  repre- 
sented by  the  hero  of  another  story  of  the 
same  name,  or  of  "the  Lion"  in  "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  but  this  "Money 
Master"  is  an  altogether  different  type  of 
man ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  make  the 
title  a  misnomer,  for,  as  it  turns  out, 
■"Jean  Jacques  Barbille,"  was  a  money 
master  only  in  his  own  imagination,  while 
in  reality,  as  a  financier  and  man  of  af- 
fairs, he  was  a  colossal  failure. 

In  the  heyday  of  his  youth  he  was 
indeed  a  big  figure  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  with  vast  interests  for  one  whose 


"MOI — JE    SUIS    M'SIEU'    JEAN    JACQUES,    PHILOSOPHE' 


identity  was  linked  up  with  a  small  town, 
but  he  was  impractical,  visionary  and 
too  trustful.  So,  at  the  outset,  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  this  is  not  a  tale  of  the 
"captain  of  industry"  type  and  the  in- 
terest which  the  hero  has  for  the  reader  is 
not  based  on  the  materialistic  admiration 
for  the  great  achievements  of  a  Morgan, 
or  a  Rockefeller,  but  upon  love  for  the 
good  there  is  in  the  man,  delight  in  his 
naive  characteristics  and  compassion  for 
his  multitudinous  misfortunes  in  both 
business  and  family  affairs. 

In  the  early  portions  of  the  book  the 
reader  is  captivated  by  Jean  Jacques 
Barbille,  in  a  manner  such  as  that  which 
gives  so  strong  an  appeal  to  characters 
like  Locke's  "Pujol." 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  epochs,  and 
the  first  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  hero's 
grand  tour  of  France. 

Jean  Jacques  Barbille  is  inclined  to  pose 
as  a  philosopher,  in  fact  considers  him- 
self such.  This  conviction  gives  rise  to 
some  amusing  and 
some  disastrous 
incidents  in  his 
career  but  never- 
theless, that  qual- 
ity of  mind  has 
much  to  do  with 
making  his  even- 
ing of  life  a  peace- 
ful one. 

In  that  early 
visit  to  Paris  and 
to  Normandy, 
where  his  ances- 
tors had  come 
from,  Jean 
Jacques  is  in- 
clined to  resent 
the  indifference  of 
the  populace.  Par- 
is bewilders  him. 
He  had  no  idea 
that  life  could  be 
s  o  overbearing. 
"He  admired  and 
wished  to  be  ad- 
mired; he  simply 
wanted  people  to 
say,  'Here  comes 
Jean  Jacques 
Barbille.'"  I  n 
Normandy,  his 
self  -  appreciation 
rises  again  when 
he  reads  on  tomb- 
stones and  in  bap- 
tismal records  of 
other  Jean 
Jacques  Barbilles, 
who  had  come 
and  gone  genera- 
tions before. 

"This  pleasure 
is  dashed,  how- 
ever, by  the  some- 
what quizzical  at- 
titude of  the  na- 
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THE  DUNHAM  Vapor  SYSTEM 


OF  HEATING  is  ideal  for  the  home.  In  each  room 
you  may  have  just  as  much  or  as  little  heat  as 
desired.  No  danger  from  radiators  freezing,  as  in 
hot  water  heating;  they  can  be  turned  on  or  off 
at  will. 

THE  DUNHAM  Vapor  SYSTEM  is  noiseless,  clean 
and  sanitary  and  very  simple  in  operation.  The  even 
automatic  temperature  control  relieves  you  of  all 
furnace   worries. 
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tives  of  his  ancestral  parish,  who  walk 
about  inspecting  him,  as  though  he  were 
a  zoological  specimen. 

On  his  return  journey  to  Quebec  fate 
decrees  a  meeting  on  the  boat  that  is  des- 
tined to  shape  momentous  experiences  in 
the  subsequent  life  of  Jean  Jacques 
Barbille. 

There  are  among  the  passengers  a 
Spaniard,  a  political  renegade  fleeing 
from  Spain,  with  his  beautiful  daughter 
Carmen  Dolores.  Carmen  becomes  the 
wife  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  her  father, 
Sebastian  Dolores,  a  worthless  sort,  finds 
asylum  in  the  home  of  Jean  Jacques. 

The  climax  of  the  second  epoch  of  the 
tale  is  Carmen's  desertion  of  her  hus- 
band. She  disappears  to  be  seen  no  more 
in  the  parish. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes.  The  third  epoch  sees  the 
coming  of  the  "Man  from  Outside,"  who 
carries  away  Zoe,  the  beloved  daughter 


of  Jean  Jacques,  against  the  father's  will. 

In  Montreal,  by  chance,  he  is  led  to  the 
death-bed  of  Carmen,  who  only  then 
comes  to  a  full  realization  that  she  loves 
Jean  Jacques. 

The  last  epoch  takes  Jean  Jacques  on 
the  long  trail  to  Western  Canada,  but 
suffering  and  misfortune  are  still  his 
portion.  Zoe  is  dead  before  the  father  can 
reach  her,  and  her  baby  has  been  adopted 
by  the  wife  of  the  man  who  found  the 
mother  frozen  to  death,  the  baby  still 
living.  It  is  destined  that  Jean  Jacques 
shall  not  even  have  this  child  to  soothe 
him  in  his  remaining  years,  but  eventu- 
ally comes  joy  with  the  arrival  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  widow  of  Palasse  Poucette,  she 
who  had  loved  Jean  Jacques  all  through 
his  misfortune,  and  who  in  the  end  seeks 
him  out  in  the  far  west.  Peace  and  hap- 
piness settle  at  last  upon  the  lovable  Jean 
Jacques. 
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crease  normal  muscular  power  and 
shorten  life.  Avoid  late  hours  and  have  a 
window  open  at  night  for  a  supply  of 
fresh  air.  Take  meat  as  an  article  of  diet, 
once  daily  and  avoid  mustard,  pepper,  and 
pickles.  Water  should  be  taken  before  or 
after  meals,  so  as  not  to  lessen  vigorous 
digestive  power.  Never  overtax  digestion 
by  hurried  meals." 

Sir  James  Grant  at  eighty-four  is  still 
a  splendid  specimen  of  prolonged  vitality 
and  a  good  example  of  the  application  of 
his  own  theories  of  health.  He  continues 
to  practise  his  profession  with  vigor  and 
enthusiasm.  More  than  that  he  retains  his 
interest  in  public  affairs,  an  interest 
which  began  when  he  entered  Parliament 
in  1867  and  which  reached  its  zenith  when 
he  was  called  upon  by  Sir  John  Macdonald 
to  introduce  the  legislation  that  brought 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  into  exist- 
ence. Even  yet  he  is  a  constant  attendant, 
as  an  onlooker,  at  debates  in  the  House 
and  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  public  men 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  suggestions 
on  questions  of  current  interest. 

THE  capital  would  evidently  seem  to 
be  a  city  conducive  to  longevity,  for  in 
addition  to  Sir  James  Grant  and  J.  R. 
Booth,  it  is  the  home  of  at  least  two  other 
octogenarians  of  more  than  local  celebrity. 
One  is  Sir  Henry  Bate,  chairman  of  the 
Ottawa  Improvement  Commission;  the 
other  Collingwood  Schreiber,  general  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Government.  Sir 
Henry,  who  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, eighty-six  years  ago,  and  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  Ottawa  for  sixty-two 
years,  is  quite  as  vigorous  an  old  gentle- 
man as  any  of  his  octogenarian  contem- 
poraries. He  continues  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
with  which  his  name  has  been  associated 
for  many  years,  and,  while  the  manage- 
ment has  of  late  devolved  largely  on  his 


sons,  he  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
guiding  force  in  its  affairs.  More  than 
that  his  work  on  the  Government  Com- 
mission, which  has  in  charge  the  beautifi- 
cation  of  the  capital,  absorbs  much  of  his 
attention  and  to  this  most  praiseworthy 
object  he  is  devoting  his  best  energies. 

Sir  Henry  is  reputedly  a  very  wealthy 
man  and  according  to  public  report,  he 
has  made  most  of  his  money  in  real  estate. 
Buying  vacant  land  years  ago  when  Otta- 
wa was  a  small  town,  he  has  seen  his 
property  increase  in  value  many  times 
over,  until  to-day  he  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  landlord  in  the  city,  with  im- 
mensely valuable  real  estate  holdings. 

'TpHE  fourth  of  the  Ottawa  octogen-. 
-*■  arians,  Collingwood  Schreiber,  is  also 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  though  he  is 
two  years  younger  than  Sir  Henry.  He, 
too,  came  to  this  country  about  the  middle 
of  last  century  and  immediately  entered 
upon  that  long  association  with  railroad 
construction,  which  has  lasted  without  a 
break  to  the  present  day.  He  began  work 
on  the  railway  between  Toronto  and  Ham- 
ilton. He  helped  build  several  of  the  lines 
now  included  in  the  Grand  Trunk  System. 
He  had  charge  of  the  engineering  work  on 
the  Intercolonial.  He  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  As 
chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Rail- 
ways and  Canals  he  supervised  the  plans 
for  the  building  of  sections  of  what  is  now 
the  Canadian  Northern  System.  Since 
1905  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  in- 
specting the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  In  short,  for  over  sixty 
years,  Collingwood  Schreiber  has  been  ac- 
tively in  touch  with  the  railway  develop- 
ment of  the  Dominion. 

Only  the  other  day  the  daily  press  an- 
nounced that  this  veteran  engineer  was 
about  to  start  out  once  more  on  his  annual 
inspection  trip  over  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  to  Prince  Rupert.  With  the 
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practical  completion  of  the  road,  the  jour- 
ney offered  fewer  hardships  than  would 
have  had  to  be  endured  in  by-gone  years. 
It  was  made  in  marked  contrast  to  earlier 
experiences  when  there  was  much  tramp- 
ing over  rough  ground,  fording  icy 
streams  and  camping  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  But  even  so,  a  trip  to  the  coast 
and  back  for  one  of  his  years  is  an 
achievement  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year,  Mr. 
Schreiber  is  to  be  found  every  day  at  his 
office  in  the  Department  of  Railways,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  He  customarily 
walks  both  ways  between  his  home  and 
the  buildings,  his  step  light,  his  motion 
rapid,  his  body  upright.  His  has  been  an 
iron  physique  and  in  his  prime  he  was 
capable  of  enduring  great  strain.  Much 
of  this  strength  he  still  retains  and,  by 
living  a  simple  and  abstemious  life,  is  con- 
serving it  well. 

His  great  delight,  apart  from  his  office 
work,  is  in  his  garden,  where  he  spends 
all  his  spare  time  in  summer.  Here  he 
cultivates  flowers  and  vegetables  with  his 
own  hand,  taking  keen  pleasure  in  seeing 
that  his  friends  are  well  supplied  with 
both.  He  is  also  a  good  shot  and  enjoys 
duck  shooting  when  occasion  offers.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  of  the  faddist  about 
him,  however.  He  has  no  pet  rules  of 
health  and  believes  in  living  a  common- 
sense  sort  of  life. 

SO  far  in  the  record,  it  would  seem  as  if 
all  the  octogenarians  of  prominence  in 
the  country  were  men  of  business  affairs. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  judiciary  is  cus- 
tomarily associated  with  grey  hairs,  one 
might  naturally  suppose  that  among  the 
country's  judges  several  venerable  figures 
would  be  found.  Oddly  enough  such  is  not 
the  case.  There  is  presumably  only  one 
judge  in  Canada,  still  on  the  bench,  who  is 
over  eighty  years  of  age.  He  is  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Britton  of  the  King's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Ontario, 
who  is  now  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Judge  Britton,  who  has  been  on  the 
bench  for  fourteen  years,  was  before  that 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of 
Kingston,  and  a  figure  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  Liberal  party.  He  had  been 
prominent  as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  had 
had  a  place  on  various  governmental  com- 
missions, so  that  his  name  was  tolerably 
well  known  throughout  Canada.  Since  be- 
coming a  judge  he  has  resided  in  Toronto, 
where  he  lives  very  quietly,  devoting  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  work  of  the  court 
and  to  the  administration  of  his  own 
property. 

He  is  reputedly  a  millionaire  and  is  cer- 
tainly the  largest  private  investor  in  mu- 
nicipal bonds  in  Toronto,  if  not  in  Canada. 
Gifted  with  great  shrewdness,  extremely 
cautious,  he  buys  only  the  best  that  offer 
and  these  at  the  most  favorable  prices. 
He  is  really  a  specialist  in  bond  invest- 
ments and  studies  the  affairs  of  the  cities 
and  towns  making  the  issues  with  a  min- 
uteness of  detail  that  constitutes  him  an 
authority  on  their  values.  A  purchase 
by  Judge  Britton  always  means  a  mark  in 
favor  of  the  municipality  he  patronizes. 

As  a  judge,  lawyers  are  always  glad  to 
have  him  try  cases  in  which  questions  of 
business  or  finance  enter.  They  know 
that  he  will  bring  to  bear  on  them  a  mind 
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trained  in  business  affairs.  In  commercial 
law,  he  is  reputedly  extremely  well  versed. 
His  judicial  work,  of  course,  necessitates 
his  going  on  circuit  and  he  travels  about 
from  county  town  to  county  town  with 
quite  as  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  as 
any  of  his  younger  colleagues.  Altogether 
he  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  active 
octogenarian. 

\T  ET  another  interesting  instance  of 
-*■  continued  activity  in  a  man  well  over 
the  four-score  mark  is  afforded  by  a  gen- 
tleman known  in  wholesale  grocery  and 
provision  circles  from  coast  to  coast  as 
the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  canning  in- 
dustry— W.  P.  Innes,  of  Simcoe,  Ontario, 
Canada's  first  successful  canner  and  to- 
day an  active  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Dominion  Canners,  Limited.  To  describe 
him  as  an  exceedingly  well  preserved  man 
for  his  years  might  be  to  lay  oneself  open 
to  an  accusation  of  punning,  but  the 
statement  can  be  made  just  the  same  in 
all  seriousness.  For  a  man  who  will  never 
see  his  eighty-second  birthday  again,  Mr. 
Innes  is  a  remarkably  young-looking  man. 
He  is  still  a  worker,  and  a  steady  worker 
at  that,  and  his  journeyings  to  and  fro 
between  the  head  office  of  the  company 
in  Hamilton  and  his  home  in  Simcoe, 
would  be  enough  to  take  it  out  of  many  a 
younger  person. 

Like  a  good  many  others  who  have  sur- 
vived the  strain  of  middle  life  in  this 
country  and  have  reached  a  hale  and 
hearty  old  age,  Mr.  Innes  is  of  Scottish 
birth.  Somehow  there  seems  to  be  a  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  and  habits  of 
the  Scotsman  to  conduce  to  longevity 
and  in  men  of  the  Innes  type,  the  truth 
of  the  statement  is  well  illustrated.  He 
came  to  Canada  from  Scotland  in  1857 
and,  after  engaging  in  a  wide  variety  of 
pursuits,  began  experimenting  with  the 
canning  industry,  then  a  novelty,  in  1881. 
Nearly  ever  since  he  has  made  it  his  prin- 
cipal interest.  In  a  very  real  sense  he  has 
been  the  pioneer  of  the  industry  in  the 
Dominion  and  he  was  the  first  man  to 
make  a  success  of  what  has  never  been 
other  than  a  most  uncertain  and  caprici- 
ous undertaking.  When  he  joined  a  num- 
ber of  his  competitors  in  1903  in  the  for- 
mation oi  the  Canadian  Canners'  Limited, 
he  was  by  far  the  largest  operator  in  the 
country  with  widespread  interests  and 
heavy  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Innes  was  asked  recently  to  dis- 
close the  secret  of  his  vigorous  health. 

"There  are  two  rules  of  life,  to  the  ob- 
servance of  which  I  attribute  such  health 
and  strength  as  I  enjoy  to-day."  said  he. 
"You  will  have  observed  how  the  farmer 
thinks  the  only  way  to  spend  old  age 
happily  is  to  sell  out  and  go  and  live  in 
the  city.  The  city  man  on  the  other  hand 
has  as  his  ideal  a  place  in  the  country  to 
which  he  can  retire  after  he  has  made  his 
pile.  Both  have  the  wrong  idea.  To  keep 
well  and  strong,  we  must  continue  to  busy 
ourselves  at  the  work  for  which  we  are 
best  fitted.  That's  my  first  rule.  Though 
I'm  no  longer  actively  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  canning  factory  in 
Simcoe,  I'm  there  every  day,  ready  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  when  needed.  Be- 
sides that  I  have  numerous  private  inter- 
ests to  look  after  which  keeps  me  busy. 
(Note  all  my  farms  are  rented). 


"My  second  rule  of  health  is  to  obliter- 
ate business  entirely  from  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  and  make  it  absolutely  a 
day  of  rest.  A  man  can't  keep  on  working 
seven  days  a  week  with  impunity.  I  must 
admit  that  sometimes  I've  found  it  hard 
to  drive  out  thoughts  of  business  from 
my  mind  on  Sunday,  but  I've  set  myself 
rigidly  to  do  it  and  I've  succeeded.  For  as 
long  as  I've  been  in  business,  though  I've 
often  had  occasion  to  work  right  up  to  the 
Sabbath  day,  I've  never  gone  into  my 
office  on  Sunday  even  to  write  a  letter.  I 
know  for  certain  that  observance  of  this 
rule  has  been  of  great  physical  benefit." 

Naturally  in  his  line  of  business  Mr. 
Innes  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the 
open.  He  has  always  been  fond  of  walk- 
ing and  in  his  time  has  covered  long  dis- 
tances on  foot.  Apart  from  that  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
sports  or  exercise.  "I've  taken  my  enjoy- 
ment out  of  my  business,"  says  he.  "My 
work  has  been  my  hobby." 

Fellow  directors  in  the  Dominion  Can- 
ners, who  are  very  proud  of  their  col- 
league, sometimes  tell  how  at  meetings 
which  are  protracted  to  a  late  hour  at 
night,  Mr.  Innes  will  shame  them  all  by 
his  display  of  energy.  When  others  begin 
yawning  and  suggest  it  is  time  to  retire, 
he  invariably  becomes  more  wide-awake 
and  urges  them  on  to  continued  applica- 
tion to  the  business  in  hand. 

'TP  HOUGH  not  yet  quite  eighty,  Dr. 
■*■  Briggs,  the  book  steward  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  is  so  near  the  four- 
score mark  that  he  might  not  inappropri- 
ately be  included  in  the  list  of  active 
octogenarians.  The  doctor  is  still  in  such 
vigorous  health  and  is  so  devoted  to  his 
work,  that  he  actually  hates  to  have  any 
reference  made  to  his  age,  for  fear  that 
some  people  might  think  him  too  old  for 
the  position.  And  yet  he  need  surely  have 
no  apprehension  on  that  score.  There  is 
no  abler  business  man  in  Canada  than  Dr. 
Briggs  and  the  way  he  is  managing  the 
big  establishment  placed  under  his  con- 
trol is  abundant  testimony  to  his  genius 
for  administration. 

During  the  past  summer  the  Methodist 
Book  and  Publishing  Co.  have  moved  into 
a  palatial  new  building,  which  was  erected 
very  largely  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
all-but-octogenarian  clerical  business 
man.  In  the  new  building,  there  is  much 
furniture  and  decoration  in  keeping  with 
the  splendor  of  the  new  quarters,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  Dr.  Briggs' 
room  contains  the  same  plain  old  furnish- 
ings that  he  used  before.  He  has  insisted 
on  sticking  to  the  antiquated  desk  at 
which  his  predecessor  worked  in  the 
sixties  and  seventies  of  last  century. 

Dr.  Briggs  possesses  a  strong  constitu- 
tion. He  has  known  very  little  ill-health. 
If  he  has  any  rules  for  keeping  himself  in 
condition,  he  never  parades  them.  Indeed, 
he  pooh-poohs  most  of  the  panaceas  that 
the  present  generation  are  constantly 
recommending.  When,  in  the  days  of  his 
greatest  activity,  he  heard  ministers  com- 
plaining about  their  Monday  exhaustion 
and  saying  that  they  were  good  for  noth- 
ing after  their  Sunday  labors,  he  would 
rally  them  on  their  effeminacy  and  tell 
them  how  he  had  traveled  so  many  miles 
and  preached  so  many  sermons  on  Sunday 


and  was  ready  for  his  week's  work  again 
bright  and  early  Monday  morning. 

If  anything  has  contributed  to  the  doc- 
tor's sound  state  of  health,  it  is  the  order- 
liness of  his  habits  and  the  steadiness  of 
his  application.  He  almost  always  walks 
to  his  office,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
He  invariably  takes  a  rest  after  lunch.  In 
his  office  he  has  a  lounge  on  which  he  can 
recline  when  he  feels  tired.  At  night  he 
gets  in  a  good  long  sleep.  So  much  for  his 
regimen.  In  his  work,  his  mind  acts  de- 
liberately. He  does  not  pride  himself  on 
quick  decisions  but  tackles  a  problem 
slowly  and  thoughtfully.  In  this  way  the 
nerve  tension  is  relaxed  and  he  conserves 
his  strength. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Briggs  has  only 
had  one  holiday.  Folowing  a  period  of  ill- 
health  he  was  voted  an  honorarium  of 
$500,  so  that  he  could  indulge  in  a  visit  to 
his  native  sod.  He  took  the  trip,  but  not 
contriving  to  spend  the  whole  sum,  re- 
turned the  balance  to  the  treasury  on  his 
arrival  home.  A  year  ago,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  take  an  afternoon  off  in  order  to 
witness  a  bowling  tournament.  As  he  was 
leaving  his  office,  he  called  out  in  his  jest- 
ing way,  to  the  staff,  "Good-by,  I'm  off  on 
my  holidays;  will  be  back — in  the  morn- 
ing." So,  here  again,  we  have  a  man 
whose  work  is  his  hobby  and  whose 
remarkable  health  and  strength  are 
obviously,  in  part  at  least,  attributable  to 
his  deep  immersion  in  his  business. 

'  I AHERE  are  at  least  two  octogenarians 
-*■  in  Halifax,  who  are  affording  their 
fellow-citizens  encouraging  examples  of 
continued  application  to  the  day's  work. 
Sir  Malachy  Daly,  who  was  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  and  there- 
after for  two  terms  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia,  is  to-day  senior  partner  of 
the  insurance  firm  of  Daly  &  Corbett.  He 
continues  to  walk  to  his  office  every  day, 
when  the  weather  permits,  and  takes  a 
very  active  interest  in  supervising  the 
transaction  of  the  firm's  business.  A  kind- 
ly and  lovable  old  gentleman  is  Sir 
Malachy,  polished  in  manner,  gentle  and 
unassuming  in  bearing.  He  has  had  a 
long  and  honored  career  and  is  very  high- 
ly respected  in  the  community. 

Sir  Malachy  is  well  on  in  his  eightieth 
year.  A  few  months  his  senior  is  Wiley 
Smith,  head  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm 
of  A.  &  W.  Smith  &  Co. ;  president  of  the 
Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  a  director 
of  the  Royal  Bank.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Halifax  and  is 
still  intensely  active.  Not  a  day  passes 
but  he  is  at  the  general  offices  of  the  re- 
finery, digging  into  the  accounts,  attend- 
ing to  correspondence  and  otherwise  keep- 
ing a  hand  and  eye  on  every  item  of  busi- 
ness. 

But  the  list  narrows  down.  There  are 
several  other  octogenarians  in  Canada, 
who  might  be  mentioned,  but  either  be- 
cause their  fame  is  merely  local  or  they 
have  retired  either  in  part  or  altogether 
from  active  affairs,  they  are  hardly  to  be 
classed  with  the  veterans  already  referred 
to.  Enough,  however  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  country  possesses  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  men  of  eighty  years  and 
upwards,  who  are  still  engaged  vigorously 
in  doing  the  day's  work. 
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backs  of  his  hands.  The  fellow  was  back 
then.  His  lips  became  a  tense,  tight  line; 
his  breathing  quick  and  heavy  like  the 
breath  of  an  exhausted  runner;  his  eyes 
glittered. 

Impatiently  casting  aside  the  coverlet 
that  his  solicitous  wife  had  insisted  upon, 
he  got  spasmodically  to  his  feet.  He  went 
to  the  window,  raised  it  and  looked  out. 
Down  by  the  station  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  running  men  and  of  the  swaying 
crowd. 

The  window  came  down  with  a  bang! 
He  feverishly  kicked  off  his  slippers  and 
reached  for  his  boots,  inertia  falling  from 
him  and  strength  returning  with  every 
movement  he  made.  "They're  going  to 
tar-and-feather  Findlay!"  —  the  shout 
rang  in  his  ears  insistently,  spurring  him 
to  swifter  action.  Hastily  slipping  on  a 
light  overcoat,  heedless  of  his  wife's  en- 
treaties, he  seized  his  hat  and  was  down 
the  stairs  and  outside  before  anybody 
could  stop  him.  He  walked  hurriedly 
away,  heading  straight  for  the  station. 

THE  crowd  saw  him  coming — saw 
him  with  a  wondering  fascination. 
Against  the  ghostly  pallor  of  his  face  his 
eyes  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  Steady,  unhesi- 
tating, he  strode  down  the  platform,  the 
very  men  who  not  long  before  had  been 
seeking  his  life  now  shrinking  from  him 
as  he  advanced.  Through  the  open  lane 
they  made  for  him,  looking  neither  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  he  approached  the  door 
that  led  up  to  the  agent's  office  and 
mounted  the  staircase. 

At  the  top  he  paused,  knocked,  tried 
the  door,  then  knocked  again  loudly. 

"Who  is  it?"  came  Findlay's  voice 
sharply  from  within. 

"McLennon." 

There  was  a  quick  step,  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  the  door  swung  open.  With- 
out waiting  for  any  invitation  McLennon 
entered. 

As  he  did  so  there  was  a  noisy  scuffle 
on  the  stairs  behind  him.  He  stuck  his 
head  out  the  door,  then  catching  the  agent 
by  the  arm,  pulled  him  swiftly  out  onto 
the  landing  and  silently  pointed. 

Two  or  three  rowdies  from  the  crowd 
without  had  got  past  the  police  and 
started  up  the  stairs  with  Corporal 
Struthers  and  Ike  Sears  in  hot  pursuit. 
About  half  way  up  they  were  laid  by  the 
heels,  dragged  back  and  literally  flung 
out  onto  the  platform  while  a  chorus  of 
yells,  jeers  and  laughter  greeted  their 
ignominious  exit. 

McLennon  shot  one  searching  glance  at 
the  agent.  But  Findlay  was  only  laugh- 
ing carelessly;  there  was  even  a  taunt  in 
the  laugh. 

WITHOUT  a  word,  McLennon  shoved 
him  back  into  the  room,  closing  and 
locking  the  door  behind  him.  The  two  men 
faced  each  other — one  pale  and  trembling 
with  pent-up  feeling;  the  other  rubbing 


What  is  an  Internal  Bath  ? 

By  W.  R.  BEAL 


Much  has  been  said  and  volumes  have  been 
written  describing  at  length  the  many  kinds  of 
baths  civilized  man  has  indulged  in  from  time 
to  time.  Every  possible  resource  of  the  human 
mind  has  been  brought  into  play  to  fashion  new 
methods  of  bathing,  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  bene- 
ficial of  all  baths,  the  "Internal  Bath,"  has 
been  given  little  thought.  The  reason  for  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people  seem 
to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that  internal 
bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and  maintaining 
of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to  define 
an  internal  bath,  you  would  have  as  many  differ- 
ent definitions,  and  the  probability  is  that  not 
one  of  them  would  be  correct.  To  avoid  any 
misconception  as  to  what  constitutes  an  internal 
bath,  let  it  be  said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is 
no  more  an  internal  bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is 
a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take  the 
great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  witness  an 
average  post-mortem,  the  sights  they  would  see 
and  the  things  they  would  learn  would  prove 
of  such  lasting  benefit  and  impress  them  so  pro- 
foundly that  further  argument  in  favor  of  inter- 
nal bathing  would  be  unnecessary  to  convince 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experience  would 
doubtless  prove  to  be.  There  is,  then,  only  one 
other  way  to  get  this  information  into  their 
hands,  and  that  is  by  acquainting  them  with  such 
knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  this  long-sought-for  health-produc- 
ing necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little  thing 
is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve  their  physical 
condition.  Also,  they  have  almost  no  conception 
of  how  little  carelessness,  indifference,  or  neglect 
can  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  most 
virulent  disease.  For  instance,  that  universal 
disorder  from  which  almost  all  humanity  is  suf- 
fering, known  as  "constipation,"  "auto-intoxi- 
cation," "auto-infection"  and  a  multitude  of 
other  terms,  is  not  only  curable,  but  preventable, 
through  the  consistent  practice  of  internal  bath- 
ing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal  func- 
tioning of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  intestinal 
tract  make  it  impossible  to  become  sick?  "Man 
of  to-day  is  only  fifty  per  cent,  efficient."  Be- 
duced  to  simple  English,  this  means  that  most 
men  are  trying  to  do  a  man's  portion  of  work  on 
half  a  man's  power.  This  applies  equally  to 
women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do  this 
indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all.  Nature 
never  intended  the  delicate  human  organism  to 
be  operated  on  a  hundred  per  cent,  overload.  A 
machine  could  not  stand  this  and  not  break 
down,  and  the  body  certainly  cannot  do  more 
than  a  machine.  There  is  entirely  too  much 
unnecessary  and  avoidable  sickness  in  the 
world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  including 
yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous,  healthy, 
and  strong?    The  number  is  appallingly  small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in  condi- 
tion,   but   it    takes    a   little    time,   and   in   these 


strenuous  days  people  have  time  to  do  everything 
else  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  happiness 
but  the  most  essential  thing  of  all,  that  of  giv- 
ing their  bodies  their  proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  minutes 
of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal  bathing 
can  make  you  healthy  and  maintain  your  physical 
efficiency  indefinitely?  Granting  that  such  a 
simple  procedure  as  this  will  do  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about 
that  which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
Bathing  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for  people 
of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of  health  and 
disease. 

People  don 't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to  say, 
how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body  free  from 
accumulated  body- waste  (poisons).  Their  doing 
so  would  prevent  the  absorption  into  the  blood 
of  the  poisonous  excretions  of  the  body,  and 
health  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your  heart 
normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your  complexion  clean, 
your  mind  keen,  your  blood  pressure  normal,  your 
nerves  relaxed,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor 
of  youth  in  your  declining  years,  practise  in- 
ternal bathing,  and  begin  to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
importance  of  internal  bathing,  it  may  be  that 
a  number  of  questions  will  suggest  themselves 
to  your  mind.  You  will  probably  want  to  know 
WHAT  an  Internal  Bath  is,  WHY  people  should 
take  them,  and  the  WAY  to  take  them.  These 
and  countless  other  questions  are  all  answered 
in  a  booklet  entitled  "THE  WHAT,  THE  WHY 
and  the  WAY,  OF  INTEENAL  BATHING," 
written  by  Doctor  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  the  inventor 
of  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade,"  whose  lifelong  study 
and  research  along  this  line  make  him  the  pre 
eminent  authority  on  this  subject.  Not  only  has 
internal  bathing  saved  and  prolonged  Dr.  Tyr- 
rell's own  life,  but  the  lives  of  multitudes  of 
hopeless  individuals  have  been  equally  spared 
and  prolonged.  No  book  has  ever  been  written 
containing  such  a  vast  amount  of  practical  infor- 
mation to  the  business  man,  the  worker,  and  the 
housewife.  All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  this 
book  is  to  write  to  Dr.  Tyrrell  at  Boom  245,  257 
College  street,  Toronto,  and  mention  having  read 
this  article  in  MacLean  's  Magazine,  and  same 
will  be  immediately  mailed  to  you  free  of  all 
cost  or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  and  if  the  reading  of 
this  article  will  result  in  a  proper  appreciation 
on  your  part  of  the  value  of  internal  bathing,  it 
will  have  served  its  purpose.  What  you  will 
want  to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  more  about  the  subject,  and 
your  writing  for  this  book  will  give  you  that 
information.  Do  not  put  off  doing  this,  but  send 
for  the  book  now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in 
your  mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time."  A 
thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't  allow 
procrastination  to  cheat  you  out  of  your  oppor- 
tunity to  get  this  valuable  information,  which  is 
free  for  the  asking.  If  you  would  be  natural, 
be  healthy.  It  is  unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why  be 
unnatural  when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be 
well? 
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his  chin  and  smiling  disdainfully  with  an 
unconcern  which  was  belied  by  the  ab- 
normal brightness  of  his  eyes. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Findlay?"  de- 
manded his  visitor  in  an  unnaturally  calm 
voice. 

The  agent  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then 
he  deliberately  turned  his  back  and 
sauntered  over  to  the  table.  He  threw  one 
leg  over  a  corner  of  it  and  laughed  dis- 
agreeably. 

"Oh  come  now,  Mac — "  he  began  easily. 

"Quit  that!"  admonished  McLennon 
sharply.  "I'm  in  no  mood  for  any  more 
fooling  about  this  thing.  I  want  an  ex- 
planation." 

The  agent's  eyebrows  became  two 
arches  of  simulated  surprise  and  his 
shoulders  lifted  again  in  another  shrug. 

"Ex-plan -a tion?"  he  drawled  as  if  here 
was  a  word  that  would  require  looking 
up  in  the  dictionary.  He  took  a  long  pull 
at  his  cigar  and  slowly  blew  the  smoke  at 
the  ceiling,  watching  it  curling  in  the  air 
with  considerable  amusement. 

"That's  what  I  said.  You  heard  me. 
I  want  an  explanation,"  repeated  Mc- 
Lennon slowly,  still  in  that  calm  voice. 
"Full  and  complete.   It's  due  me." 

"You  don't  say!   Why?" 

"Quit  that,  Findlay.  I've  already  told 
you  I  want  no  fooling  about  it  and  that 
goes." 

"You  surprise  me!    Really,  Mac — " 

McLennon  took  a  step  towards  him,  his 
face  drawn,  his  eyes  angry. 

"Will  you  answer  me?  What's  it  mean?" 

"May  I  ask  you  to  be  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit, Mr.  McLennon?"  he  mocked.  "Now, 
you  refer  to — just  what,  please?" 

"You  know  very  well  what!" 

The  agent  blew  another  cloud  of  smoke, 
watching  it  dreamily  through  half -closed 
lids. 

"Go  on.  Continue.  You  interest  me 
tremendously." 

"You'll  be  interested  a  damn  sight  more 
before  we're  through,"  said  McLennon 
with  cold  menace. 

FINDLAY  clasped  his  hands  comfort- 
ably about  one  shin,  his  cigar  tilted 
rakishly  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  and 
measured  him  insolently  till  his  eyes 
puckered  in  the  smoke. 

"This  is  really  rich!    Pray,  proceed." 

"The  first  thing  I  want  to  know  is,  how 
much  of  that  twenty  thousand  of  mine  did 
you  actually  pay  over  to  Dubenko?" 

"That's  easy.  Five  thousand  dollars, 
cash!" 

McLennon  fell  back,  speechless  for  a 
moment.  He  had  expected  a  frame-up, 
but  not  this  brazen  acknowledgment. 

"And  you've  got  the  gall  to  tell  me 
that!"  he  gasped. 

"Why  not?  Good  business,  wasn't  it?" 
grinned  the  other. 

"Good  business!"  nodded  McLennon  in 
contempt.  "So  you  call  it  good  business 
to  put  across  a  thing  like  that  on  a  man 
who  trusted  you,  do  you?  I  call  it  a  low- 
down,  dirty  deal,  Findlay!  You  don't  ex- 
pect to  get  away  with  it,  do  you?" 

"Why  not?  What  d'you  think  you're 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

"You'll  find  that  out  soon  enough  to 
suit  you.  Don't  you  worry  about  that, 
Mr.  Man." 
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"But  it  does  worry  me — a  whole  lot.  I 
hate  to  think  of  you  wasting  your  time 
and  possibly  some  good  money,  McLennon. 
You  see,  Dubenko's  moved  away  from 
here — gone  to  Oshkosh  or  Kalamazoo  or 
somewhere  across  the  line.  You  have  his 
receipt  for  your  twenty  thousand  and — 
you'll  pardon  me,  won't  you? — it  seems  to 
me  that  it's  none  of  your  blame  business 
whether  he  chose  to  give  me  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  or  not.  How  do  you  know 
that  he  wasn't  only  paying  me  some 
money  he  owed  me?  What  have  you  got  to 
hang  a  claim  on,  I'd  like  to  know?"  He 
grinned  cockily. 

"A  foreigner  like  him!  Owed  you  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars!"  scoffed  McLen- 
non. "For  stocking  his  homestead,  I  sup- 
pose — five  pigs,  two  milch  cows,  twenty 
hens,  a  yoke  of  oxen !  Confound  your  im- 
pudence! Let  me  tell  you  that  no  man 
steals  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  my 
money  from  under  my  nose  and  gets  away 
with  it!" 

Findlay  threw  his  leg  off  the  table,  his 
jaw  set. 

"Yes,  I  said  it!  'Steals'  is  the  word!" 
glared  McLennon. 

"You'll  eat  that  before  you  get  out  of 
this  room,"  growled  the  agent  from  be- 
tween his  clenched  teeth.  He  started  for 
the  door. 

McLennon  stepped  in  ahead  of  him  and 
removed  the  key. 

"The  door's  locked  already.  Is  this  the 
only  key?  Good  enough!"  He  deliberately 
flung  it  through  the  window-pane.  "Don't 
try  on  any  dodges  with  me!  I  mean  busi- 
ness, Findlay!"   They  eyed  each  other. 

'TpHE  agent  went  back  to  his  table, 
-*■  doubling  over  it  with  laughter.  Un- 
der cover  of  this  he  furtively  opened  the 
drawer  and  took  out  a  revolver,  slipping 
it  under  some  papers  on  top  of  the  table. 

"The  next  thing  I  want  to  know,"  pur- 
sued McLennon,  "is  why  that  train  didn't 
stop  here  this  morning,  though  I  think  I 
can  make  a  pretty  good  guess.  I  want  to 
know  exactly  what's  doing." 

"The  town  goes  to  the  Junction." 

"So!"  breathed  McLennon.  "It's  all 
true,  then.    I  might've  known  it." 

"Hm-hm.  You  might've,  sure  enough." 
The  agent  was  watching  him  narrowly. 
"Railroads  don't  usually  select  divisional 
points  in  a  hole  like  this  without  anything 
to  support  a  town  surrounding  it.  That's 
where  you  fell  down." 

"All  I've  got  to  say,  Findlay,  is  that 
you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I  took  you  for!" 
cried  McLennon  harshly.  "Come  here!" 
The  agent  followed  him  disinterestedly  to 
the  window.  "Do  you  see  that  mob  of  fel- 
lows down  there?   Well,  I — " 

A  sudden  roar  from  the  crowd  inter- 
rupted him  as  they  caught  sight  of  his 
companion.    Findlay   drew  back  hastily. 

"You  hear  that?"  went  on  McLennon 
eagerly.  "I  came  here  in  the  hope  that 
what's  been  on  everybody's  tongue  all 
morning  wasn't  true — that  you  had  not 
been  such  a  traitor  as  to  play  those  men 
dirt.  We're  saying  nothing  about  my 
rights  in  this;  we're  talking  about  the 
rights  of  those  men  out  there,  citizens  of 
this  little  place,  property-holders.  They're 
waiting  for  you  to  go  out  and  explain 
yourself. 
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Children's!   and    Infants'  Wear! 

"Viyella"  comes  in  a  large  variety  of  patterns,   comprising 
Plain  Colors!  Stripes!  and  Tartan  Plaids! 


(Reg'd) 


a 


Viyella"  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading 
retail  stores. 


Avoid  imitations 


DOES 
NOT 

SHRINK 


"Viyella 


mm  For  FROCKS 

**    KNICKERBOCKERS 
NIGHT  DRESSES 
DAY  SHIRTS 
(Reg'd)  PYJAMAS,  Etc. 


Look  for  the  name  on  the  selvedge 


DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


HOTEL  GRISWOLD 


Grand  River  Ave.  and   Griawold  St. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


DETROIT'S  MOST  POPULAR  HOTEL 

EUROPEAN  PLAN  ONLY. 
RATES  $1.50  PER  DAY  AND  UP. 


POSTAL  HOTEL  COMPANY 


FRED  POSTAL,  Pre.. 


CHAS.  POSTAL,  Sec. 
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CLARK'S 

TOMATO 
KETCHUP 


CLARK'S 

PORK  AND 
BEANS 


12  oz.  and   16  oz. 
Bottles 

prepared  from  only 
choice,  red,  ripe  to- 
matoes and  the  fin- 
est selected  spices. 
Guaranteed  abso- 
lutely pure  and  to 
contain  no  artificial 
preservatives  or  col- 
oring matter.  The 
finest  yet. 


Plain         Chili 
Tomato  Sauce 

There  is  no  need  to  dilate 
on  the  quality  —  you 
KNOW  CLARK'S. 

Have  you  tried  the  2's 
Tall  size,  which  contains 
enough  for  the  small 
family  at  a  very  moderate 
price?  Ask  your  grocer 
for  it. 


'POHK 

&  BifAN5v 

i:..  Chili     i 
Sauce  ' 


W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


This  perfected 
Union  Suit  is 
ideal  for  ladies 

Its  glove-like  fit  is  permanent 
because  knitted  in  during  the 
making,  and  because  the  fabric  will 
neither  lose  its  shape  nor  shrink. 

Its  soft,  comfortable  smoothness  is 
due  to  fine  quality  yarns  and  the  even 
texture  of  the  Spring  Needle  fabric. 

Watson's  Union  Suits  for  ladies  are 
made  with  the  Klosed  Krotch  as  shown 
—a  feature   of  real  lasting  comfort. 

If  you  prefer  other  styles,  your  dealer 
has  them  in  Watson's — including  Vests, 
Drawers,  Corset  Covers,  Black  Tights,  Etc. 

Insist  on  Watson's 

THE  WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Limited 
29      Brantford  -  Ontario 


"And  by  Heaven!  you'll  have  to  do  it, 
Findlay.  They'll  make  you!  They  won't 
stand  for  any  monkey-shines.  If  you  don't 
go  out  to  them  soon,  they'll  come  in  to  you 
and  then — watch  out !  You  saw  those  fel- 
lows on  the  stairs  there? 

"But  you  won't  explain  it  because  you 
can't!  You  can't  do  it  because  you've  sold 
them  out — every  mother's  son  of  them! 
You've  got  in  your  dirty  work  and  you 
ain't  denying  it!" 

A/T  cLENNON  paced  restlessly  back 
■*■'•*■  and  forth  while  his  auditor  con- 
tinued to  smoke,  to  smile  tolerantly.  There 
was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  indicate 
that  he  was  more  disturbed  than  he  cared 
to  admit;  there  was  a  note  in  that  yell 
that  he  didn't  altogether  like. 

"What  a  mess  you've  made  of  this!" 
went  on  McLennon  bitterly.  "I  came 
here  to  warn  you,  even  if  you  have  done 
me  up — to  warn  you  because  I  heard  them 
say  they'd  tar-and-feather  you  if  'twas 
true —  Oh  you  needn't  grin!  That's  what 
it  means,  Findlay.  I'm  giving  it  to  you 
straight.  Look  here —  See  that  mark  on 
my  neck?  They  thought  at  first  I  was 
mixed  up  in  this  with  you.  The  fools  tried 
to  lynch  me!" 

The  word  was  spoken  in  a  dry  whisper, 
hoarse  with  agitation.  The  agent's  face 
paled,  but  he  still  maintained  his  look  of 
contemptuous  amusement.  His  laugh 
broke  boisterously. 

"Tried  to  lynch  you!  That  is  a  good 
one!    Oh  Lord!" 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,  Findlay,  if  it 
ain't  too  late  to  do  something  to  prevent 
this  outrage  on  the  town,  do  it!"  pleaded 
McLennon.  "If  you  don't,  your  life  won't 
be  worth  a  continental,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  this  means  to  the  boys  and  me." 

The  agent  whirled  with  a  swift  change 
of  manner.  The  mockery  was  still  hover- 
ing about  his  thin  lips,  but  his  eyes  were 
cold  and  hard. 

"The  boys  and  you,  eh?"  he  snapped. 
"What'n  blazes  do  I  care  about  you? 
You're  nothing  but  a  damn  piker!   A — !" 

"Findlay!" 

"The  town's  going  to  the  Junction, 
where  it  belongs,  and  you  having  a  finger 
in  the  pie  isn't  going  to  make  that  any 
different  if  I  know  it.  You  and  your 
twenty-five  per  cent,  split!  You  and  your 
precious  wife — " 

"Don't  you  say  it!  On  your  life,  don't 
you!"  threatened  McLennon  wildly. 

T)  OTH  men  glared  at  each  other.  Loud 
■*-*  cries  came  up  from  the  crowd  below, 
followed  by  a  heavy  pounding  on  the  door 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  There  was  a 
crash  of  breaking  glass  and  a  piece  of 
rock  whizzed  through  the  room  and  thud- 
ded against  the  opposite  wall. 

The  agent's  face  went  whiter  still.  He 
clutched  the  other's  arm. 

"I'll  give  you  another  chance,  Mac,"  he 
said  rapidly  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner.  "I'll  give  you  back  the  fifteen 
thousand  if  you'll  split  even  with  me  on 
what's  in  the  bank  at  Edmonton.  How 
much  is  it?" 

"Seventy  thousand." 

"Fine  and  dandy!  Is  it  so  that  you  can 
get  it  in  a  hurry?" 

"Well?"  nodded  McLennon,  his  eyes 
smouldering. 
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If  you  can't  pull  the 
shade  up — 


it  sometimes  it  will   nut   stay    down, 
trouble  ii  in  the  roller.     IJuy    Hartshorn's,  and 
you  avoid  such  annoyances.     They  are  used  in 
ver  10.000.000  homes.      No  tacks  are  necessarv. 
FltEE:  Send  tur  valuable  hock.  "How  toGet 
'  the  Best  service  from  Your  Shade  Koi.ers.  " 
in  buying  shade  rollers.  alwa>s  loojv  for. this 
signature,  Made  in  Canada. 

Stewart  Hartshorn  Co. 
Dept.  8,  Toronto,  Out. 


HARTSHORN  SHADE  ROLLERS 


Do  you  want  to  earn 
$10  a  week  or  more 
in  your  own  home  ? 

Reliable  persons  will  be  furnished  with 
profitable,  all-year-round  employment 
jn  Auto-Knittinc 
Machines,  $10  per 
week  readily  earn- 
ed. We  teach  you 
at  home,  distance 
is  r.o  hindrance. 
Write  for  particu- 
lars, rates  of  pay, 
send  2C.  stamp. 

AUTO -KNITTER  HOSIERY  CO. 
Dept.   179   237  College  St.     -     Toronto 

(Also  at  Leicester,  Eng'and) 


■  Established  1879 

For  Whooping  Cough  and 
Spasmodic    Croup;     Asth- 
*  ma;  Sore  Throa  ;  Coughs: 
Bronchitis;  Colds;  Catarrh 
A  simpU,  soft  and  tfftctivt 
treatmml,     avoiding  drugs 
VaponzeU   Lresoltne  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and   relieves  the  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 
It   is  a   BOON    to  sufferers  from   asthma. 
The    air    carrying    the    antiseptic    vapor,    inhaled    with 
every    breath,    makes    breathing    easy,    soothes    the    sore 
throat   and   stops   the   cough,    assuring  restful   nights. 

ICresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  anrl  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment   of    Diphtheria. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  80 
years  of  successful  use.  Send  us  postal  for 
Descriptive   Booklet.     For  Sale  by  all  Druggists. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

Leeming-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 


"Don't  you  tumble  to  it?  We  can  slip 
out  of  here  the  back  way.  There's  a  couple 
of  broncs  hitched  behind  the  station  an' 
we  can  beat  it  before  that  mob  gets  wise. 
We  can  catch  the  gravel  train  up  at  Hard- 
man — " 

McLennon  took  one  step  forward  and 
hit  him  a  slap  in  the  face  that  knocked 
him  sprawling  half  way  across  the  room. 

With  an  oath  Findlay  grabbed  for  his 
cigar  and  leaped  to  his  feet  in  a  passion. 
He  hurled  the  burning  stub  full  into  the 
white  face  of  the  man  before  him. 

At  the  same  time  there  arose  a  great 
yelling  from  without,  a  noise  of  rending 
wood  and  a  tumultuous  clatter  on  the 
wooden  stairway. 

Findlay  was  reaching  for  the  revolver 
he  had  left  lying  on  the  table  behind  him. 
But  with  a  choking  cry  McLennon  sprang 
desperately  for  his  life. 

He  reached  the  weapon  first.  Before  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing  he  had  fired 
twice.  The  agent  sank  to  the  floor  without 
a  sound. 

Like  a  flood-tide  which  nothing  could 
stay,  the  mob  poured  upstairs  with  a  roar. 
Beneath  their  frenzied  blows  the  frail 
door  was  cracking  and  splintering.  It 
burst  inward,  literally  torn  from  its 
hinges,  and  the  citizens  of  Spruce  Cross- 
ing came  tumbling  into  Findlay's  private 
quarters  where  the  air  hung  heavy  with 
the  smell  of  gunpowder. 

Sprawled  grotesquely  on  the  floor  lay 
the  inert  form  of  the  agent.  Staring  at  it 
vacuously  from  a  chair  into  which  he  had 
slumped  was  McLennon,  in  his  dangling 
hand  a  revolver  from  the  muzzle  of  which 
the  smoke  still  oozed. 

/CORPORAL  STRUTHERS  shouldered 
^  through  the  gaping  crowd. 

McLennon  looked  up  dully  as  he  felt  the 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Bad  business,  Mac."  The  Mounted 
Policeman  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he 
took  possession  of  the  weapon. 

"It's  his  gun,"  said  the  prisoner  in  a 
mechanical  voice.  "He  tried  to  kill  me 
with  it  and  I  beat  him  to  it."  He  made  an 
effort  to  stand  up,  but  his  knees  refused  to 
support  him;  so  that  Shorty  Barber  and 
Ike  Sears  had  to  walk  beside  him. 

"Clear  out  of  here — every  one  of  you!" 
commanded  the  corporal  peremptorily, 
and  the  crowd  obeyed  with  evident  re- 
luctance. 

The  cool,  fresh  air  outside  seemed  to  re- 
vive McLennon  somewhat  and  he  spoke 
feebly  to  those  nearest  him. 

"Your  money's  safe,  boys — in  the  bank 
— Edmonton.  I'll  pay  back  every  cent — 
Tell  all  the  others — money's  safe."  But 
they  weren't  thinking  of  money  now;  they 
wanted  to  see  the  man  they  had  misjudged 
properly  cared  for  and  they  escorted  him 
back  to  the  hotel. 

'  I  *  HE  wheels  of  justice  began  to  revolve 
-*-  at  once  in  Spruce  Crossing.  Citizens 
qualified  to  act  on  a  coroner's  jury — men 
quite  capable  of  examining  a  small  army 
of  witnesses  with  the  object  of  finding 
out  that  somebody  was  dead — immediate- 
ly placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
Corporal  Struthers. 

The  agent  came  to  life  while  they  were 
doing  it.  One  bullet  had  glanced  him  into 
unconsciousness    and   the   other   had    in- 
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For  Your 

Home  Made 
Xmas  Candy 

French  Dainties,  Marsh- 
mallows,  Turkish  Delight 
—  these  and  many  other 
wholesome  candies  make 
delightful  Christmas  gifts. 

This  recipe  is  for 
KNOX  YULETIDE  DAINTIES 

Soak  2  envelopes  Knox  Acidulated  Gelatine  in 
1  cup  did  water  5  minutes.  Atid  1^,  cups  boil- 
ing water.  When  dissolved,  add  4  cups  granu- 
lated sugar  and  hoilslovtly  for  IS  minutes.  Divide 
into  I  equal  parts.  When  some*  hot  cooled,  add 
to  1  part  Mt  te,.suoonful  of  the  Lemon  Flavoring 
Sound  in  separate  envelope,  dissolved  in  ltable- 
spoouiul  Water,  and  1  tablespuonful  lemon  ex- 
tract. To  the  other  part  add  ?«  teaspuonlul 
extract  oi  cloves,  and  color  with  the  pink  color. 
Pour  ii.to  shallow  tins  that  have  been  dipped  in 
cold  water.  Let  stand  over  night ;  turn  out  and 
cut  into  squ  res.  Roll  in  tine  gruiiuiaied  cr 
powdered  sugar  and  let  stand  to  crystallize 
Vary  by  usm«j  different  flavors  and  colors,  aud 
adding  chopped  nuts,  dates  or  tigs. 

KNOX 

JPARKLING    GELATINE 

(Granulated) 


Send  for  1916  Coition  c  f 
the  Knox  Recipe  Book 
— FREEforyourgrocer's 
name.     Pint  sample  for 
2c  stamp  and  your  gro- 
cer's name. 
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KNOX 
GElatiNL 


CHAS.B.KN0XC0.,Inc. 

Dept.   C, 

180  St.   Paul   St.   West 

Montreal,  Canada 


TheBEST  LIGHT 


— i==J  A  soft,  luminous  light, 
which  casts  no  shadow. 
Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Costs  2c  a  week. 
No  dirt,  smoke  nor  odor. 
Over  200  styles,  ranging  from 
100  to  2000  candle  power. 

Absolutely  guaranteed.     ' 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

466     E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 
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Graceful  and  Distinct 

The  illustration  shows  two  distinct  styles  in  Hudson  Seal. 
These  coats  depend  entirely  upon  their  graceful  lines  for 
their  interest,  and  are  moderately  priced  at  $215.00. 
Other  styles  range  from  $125.00  up. 

Write  us  for  our   1915-16  Style  Book. 
We  carry  only  the  Highest-grade  Furs  in  selected  styles 
from  Paris,  London  and  New  York. 

HENRY  J.  SIMS  COMPANY 


110  Sparks  Street 


Ottawa,  Ont. 


HOW  CONVENIENT! 

CAN    you    imagine    anything   more 
convenient    than    a    light,    strong, 
graceful  folding  table,  which  may 
be   set  up,  at  a  moment's  notice,  ary- 
where?     You  have  neeo  of  such  a  table 
in  your  home.     It  is  the 

WPEERLES5 

1     FOLDING    TABLE* 

—the  table  of  manifold  uses.  Everyone 
who  sees  one,  wants  one.  It's  uses  mul- 
tiply. It  is  never  in  the  way  because  it 
may  be  folded  up  when  not  in  use,  and 
tucked  away  behind  the  door.  Your 
furniture  dealer  has  it,  or  will  get  it  for 
you.     Ask  him. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Write  Jtor  FREE  Eookle\      &>    describing 
our   '  Peer.ess      and  "Elite      Tables 

HOURD   &   CO.,    LIMITED 

Sole  Licensees  and  Manufacturers 
LONDON,  ONTARIO 


flicted  but  a  flesh  wound.  Inside  of  an 
hour  he  was  so  far  recovered  that  the 
authorities  had  no  hesitation  in  removing 
him  from  the  town  under  escort  and  when 
McLennon's  bail  had  been  many  times 
over-subscribed,  things  began  to  resume 
their  normal  trend. 

But  Spruce  Crossing  was  doomed.  This 
soon  became  apparent  when  the  new  town 
at  the  Junction  was  laid  out  and  lots  be- 
gan to  jump  in  value  at  the  rate  of  twen- 
ty-five dollars  a  day.  With  the  steam 
shovels  coughing  and  rattling  and  goring 
away  at  the  gravel  beds  where  the  shops 
were  to  be  built,  the  speculators  at  the 
Crossing  fairly  fell  over  one  another  in 
the  scramble  for  places  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  new  town. 

Although  the  railroad  people  took  no 
part  in  booming  the  place,  they  were  in- 
terested in  having  the  men  employed  upon 
the  shops  and  grounds  near  at  hand  and 
with  that  end  in  view,  made  rates  which 
enabled  shopkeepers  and  others  to  trans- 
fer their  goods  and  chattels  at  very  little 
cost. 

But  John  McLennon  was  completely 
ruined.  After  he  had  religiously  squared 
off  every  man's  account,  there  was  noth- 
ing left — except  the  Dubenko  homestead 
itself.  There  was  no  place  for  him  to  go, 
so  he  and  his  wife  decided  to  remain  for 
awhile  where  they  were  and  to  begin 
life  anew.  For  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity Findlay  had  slipped  away  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  no  man  knew  where, 
and  with  him  went  all  hope  of  recovering 
the  lost  investment;  the  agent  wisely  pre- 
ferred to  lay  no  charge  against  McLennon. 

Dead  leaves  blew  about  the  valley  and 
the  hills  and  winter  set  in.  The  last  wedge 
of  wild  fowl  had  winged  into  the  South 
and  the  river  oozed  by  under  a  crust  of 
snow  and  floating  ice.  On  stormy  nights 
the  snow  smoked  along  the  river -bank  and 


drifted  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
few  shacks  that  scattered  at  wide  inter- 
vals where  once  had  been  a  town.  The 
noises  of  the  night — flapping  boards,  wail- 
ing wind,  the  squeaking  of  a  rusty  tin 
sign — these  alone  greeted  the  inquisitive 
flat-faced  owl  that  stared  out  solemnly 
from  the  shelter  of  a  broken  roof  at  the 
flakes  sailing  away  in  the  darkness. 

Yet  lots  there  came  near  to  selling  for 
a  thousand  dollars  a  lot!  Now  was  no 
such  place  as  Spruce  Crossing,  so  called, 
and  lots  there  were  worth,  so  to  speak, 
about  a  thousand  for  a  dollar ! 

Away  out  West  where  the  river  meets 
the  old  Potlatch  Trail  that  winds  through 
the  foothill  country  into  the  mountains  is 
a  bustling  little  town,  a  divisional  point 
on  the  railway.  Down  at  Ten-Mile  Siding 
lives  a  homesteader  and  his  wife  and 
every  once-in-awhile  Mayor  Spratt  runs 
over  in  his  auto  to  see  them.  So  does 
Sergeant  Struthers,  of  the  Royal  North- 
west Mounted  Police,  and  a  rancher  by 
the  name  of  Coleman. 

These  good  people  keep  fifteen  pigs,  ten 
milch  cows,  forty  hens,  two  teams  of 
horses  and  sometimes  an  agent  tries  to 
sell  them  farm  machinery.  It  is  a  nice 
place  to  visit.  The  land  itself  doesn't 
amount  to  much  as  a  farming  proposition ; 
but  back  from  the  river  away  there  are 
indications  of  a  valuable  deposit  of  gyp- 
sum about  which  those  in  the  secret  have 
enthused. 

Neither  the  homesteader  nor  his  wife, 
however,  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  ex- 
cited about  such  things.  After  awhile, 
when  they  are  ready  to  do  so,  they  may 
sell  out.  It  is  their  intention  to  go  back 
East. 

And  say,  they  know  a  dandy  place  back 
there  in  which  to  start  up  in  the  grocery 
business. 

THE  END. 


In 

the 

House     of 

Continued  from  Page  19 
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mouth.    And  Mallinson  went  down  like  a 
felled  ox. 

"Get  out  of  here  as  quick  as  you  can. 
Quick.  Quick!"  stormed  Brandon,  as  he 
stood  over  him.  "Or  by  the  living  God 
I'll  kill  you,  you  rotten,  crawling  worm." 
He  flung  the  office  door  open  and  kicked 
the  man's  hat  into  the  corridor.  Mallin- 
son scrambled  to  his  feet  and  made  off. 

MALLINSON  had  gone  too  far  for 
Fagan,  who  was  a  cool,  shrewd  man. 
The  latter  told  him  roundly  he  had  been 
a  fool,  laughing  at  the  scarred  mouth  of 
his  ambassador.  Publicly,  Fagan  inti- 
mated that  in  face  of  the  Mayor's  oppo- 
sition he  did  not  propose  to  open.  Quietly 
his  party  began  to  spread  hints  that 
Brandon's  opposition  was  only  for  stage 
effect,  and  that,  if  Fagan  considered  it 
worth  while  to  defy  him,  the  lily-white 
Mayor  would  cut  a  sorry  figure. 

Mary  Brandon  had  been  paying  calls 
and  was  returning  home  near  dusk.  She 
was  veiled  and  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  street 


car.  The  men  near  her  were  talking  of 
the  general  topic. 

"Bluff,  my  boy !  Just  plain  bluff!"  said 
one  of  them.  "You'll  see  the  'Snuggery'  in 
full  blast  before  you're  a  week  older."  He 
dropped  his  voice  but  Mary  could  hear 
what  he  said.  "They've  got  at  Brandon," 
he  whispered.  "The  very  day  after  elec- 
tion Fagan  slipped  him  five  hundred.  He 
took  it,  paid  it  into  his  account,  green  as 
grass,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  he  did  with 
it.  Two-fifty  went  to  pay  a  note  he  was 
being  pressed  for,  forty  odd  to  clear  up  a 
dunning  grocer,  and  a  hundred  to  buy 
clothes  for  Mrs.  Mayor  and  his  kid.  Kind 
o'  good,  isn't  it?  It's  straight  and  pat. 
Let  Brandon  chirp  once,  and  he's  the  flat- 
test pancake  you  ever  saw." 

Presently  the  men  left  the  car.  Mary's 
heart  was  like  lead,  her  mind  swiftly 
checking  off  the  terribly  precise  indict- 
ment, and  comparing  items  with  the 
events  of  the  well-remembered  evening. 
She  was  wearing  the  dress  and  hat  the 
money  had  enabled  her  to  buy.    When  she 


reached  home  she  took  them  off,  gathered 
everything  together  that  had  been  bought 
with  the  tainted  money,  and  heaped  them 
together  in  a  disused  closet.  Then  she  sat 
down  to  think.  She  knew  how  severe  the 
money  pressure  had  been,  and  she  blamed 
herself  for  mentioning  the  grocer's  call 
to  Frank  that  fatal  evening.  Yet  he  must 
have  already  fallen  and  taken  the  bribe, 
else  he  would  not  have  had  the  money  to 
give  her. 

Her  world  was  chaos.  If  belief  in  her 
husband's  integrity  went,  everything  was 
gone.  He  must  either  sit  silently,  ignobly 
powerless  to  interfere  with  Fagan,  and 
thus  be  the  scorn  of  the  community,  or 
meet  the  vegeance  of  the  man  who  had 
bought  him.  When  he  came  in,  he  looked 
tired,  and  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart 
to  broach  the  matter.  She  was  very  gentle 
and  quiet,  and  longed  to  take  his  tired 
head  to  her  breast  and  hear  the  best  or 
worst  as  it  might  be.  If  he  had  tripped 
and  fallen,  it  was  because  of  her  and  their 
home.  He,  too,  was  unusually  quiet,  yet 
in  an  undemonstrative  way,  more  tender- 
ly affectionate  than  ordinary.  Later  he 
had  work  to  do,  so  she  left  him,  and  went 
to  bed  to  pass  a  long  sleepless  night. 

"LJE  left  the  house  early  next  morning; 
*■■ *■  and  she  went  about  the  routine  of  her 
day  listlessly,  the  harassing  fight  between 
hope  and  fear,  doubt  and  belief,  raging  in- 
cessantly. It  was  the  dreariest,  most 
hopeless  day  she  had  ever  known.  Usually 
Frank  telephoned  once  or  twice  during  the 
day  for  a  chat,  but  to-day  he  had  not 
called  her  up.  At  five  she  could  endure 
the  suspense  no  longer  and  rang  the  office. 
She  felt  she  must  hear  his  voice.  The  call 
was  answered  by  his  little  Irish  type- 
writer. 

"No,  Mrs.  Brandon,  he's  out,"  came  the 
reply.  "He's  one  busy  man  this  day.  They 
raided  the  'Snuggery'  this  afternoon. 
Fagan  and  his  lot  are  just  out  under  bail, 
and  the  joint's  shut  tight.  A  million  crow- 
bars couldn't  pry  it  open.  No,  Ma'am,  I 
guess  he  won't  be  home  for  dinner. 
There's  a  council  meeting  to  be  held,  and 
all  manner  of  ructions  stirring.  Every- 
body's to  be  there,  little  me  for  one. 
What's  that?  You'd  like  to  be  there?  The 
surest  thing  you  know,  Mrs.  Brandon. 
Yes,  Ma'am,  seven  fifteen,  corner  of  Main 
and  High.  Yes,  put  a  veil  on.  Oh,  we'll 
get  in  all  right.  You  see,  Mrs.  Brandon, 
there's  a  cop  there  and  he'd  give  me  the 
City  Hall,  if  I  asked  him  real  nice.  They're 
after  the  Mayor,  they  say,  but  I  guess 
they're  after  him  the  way  the  hobo's  after 
the  bull  dog.  Yes,  Ma'am.  Huh !  Huh  ! 
Well,  I'm  sport  enough  to  put  up  my  sal- 
ary for  a  month  that  the  one  to  take  the 
count  won't  be  your  husband  and  my  boss.  j 
Right,  Mrs.  Brandon,  I'll  be  there  sure." 

TT  IDDEN  in  a  corner  of  the  crowded 
1  -*■  little  gallery,  Mary  sat  with  the  con- 
fident Molly  O'Rourke,  and  watched  her 
husband  take  his  seat  in  the  Mayor's 
chair.  At  the  reporter's  table  she  noticed 
old  Judge  Wilcox,  and  wondered  what  he 
was  doing  there.  Her  heart  beat  fast  as 
Frank  rose  to  speak,  but  the  fear  had 
gone.  The  perky,  bantam  confidence  of 
Miss  O'Rourke  who  chewed  gum  and 
made  sniffy  remarks  about  the  squelched 
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Faganites   to  an    impersonal   public,   re- 
buked her  own  faithlessness. 

"It  will  be  within  the  recollection  of 
every  one  present,"  began  Frank,  "that 
accusations  connected  with  the  attitude  of 
the  Council  to  the  'Snuggery'  have  been 
bandied  about  freely  recently.  Without 
repeating  the  charges  in  detail,  they  have 
amounted  to  this,  that  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  what  is  known  as  the  Reform  party 
has  been  bribed  by  the  men  at  the  back 
of  the  'Snuggery.'  The  person  accused, 
more  or  less  covertly,  has  been  myself. 
The  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  the  day 
after  my  election  I  accepted  a  bribe  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  That  the  day  after 
I  deposited  it  to  the  credit  of  my  account, 
and  that  the  notes  were  then  identified. 
Further  details  have  been  circulated  as 
to  the  way  in  which  I  spent  the  money. 
The  statement  of  fact  is  perfectly  true. 
On  the  day  named,  I  received  a  blue  en- 
velope. Within  were  five  one-hundred 
dollar  bills.  The  following  day  I  paid 
them  in  to  my  account  and  used  them 
pretty  much  as  rumored.  The  evening 
I  received  the  blue  envelope  I  called  on 
my  friend  and  adviser,  the  friend  of  every 
honest  man  in  this  town,  whose  name  is 
synonymous  with  everything  clean  and  of 
good  report.  I  refer  to  Judge  Wilcox,  who 
is  here  to-night.  I  gave  him  the  envelope 
and  moneys  as  they  had  come  to  me.  In 
accordance  with  his  advice,  I  substituted 
five  other  one  hundred  dollar  bills  for 
those  that  came  to  me.  These  the  Judge 
sealed  up,  endorsing  the  package  with 
date,  hour,  and  my  declaration.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  by  his  advice,  I  paid  the 


five  bribe  bills  into  my  account,  to  see  how 
far  knowledge  of  them  would  travel,  and 
what  developments  would  spring  from 
them.  Meantime  the  Judge  deposited  the 
sealed  package  at  Miller's  Bank  at  the 
same  time,  taking  the  cashier's  receipt. 
The  cashier  is  present  to-night  with  the 
sealed  package  which  he  will  open  in  pres- 
ence of  all.  The  Judge  advised  me  to  be 
liberal  in  my  allowance  of  rope  to  the 
devil,  and  I  guess  he's  had  all  he  needed 
to  hang  himself.  The  first  part  of  the 
funeral  we  attended  this  afternoon.  I  re- 
ceived a  second  envelope  the  other  day," 
he  continued.  "That,  I  suppose,  was  to 
grease  the  lock  on  the  'Snuggery'  door. 
As  the  door  is  not  open,  and  is  not  likely 
to  be,  I  leave  the  money  with  the  Treasur- 
er, awaiting  claimant." 

And  he  tossed  the  package  to  the  table. 


ilir  HAT  puzzles  me,"  said  Mary, 
W    where    the    five   hundred 
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friends,  my  associates  of  mission  and  hos- 
pital committees  think  if  they  knew.  Well, 
everybody  has,  or  should  have,  a  pet  non- 
sense in  her  life,  I  did  not  think  mine  was 
any  sillier  than  some  others  I  knew;  and 
to  myself  I  admitted  that  it  was  very 
sweet.  I  knew  if  those  letters  ceased  to 
come  all  savor  would  go  out  of  my  life. 

After  that  I  wrote  a  reply  to  every  let- 
ter I  received  and  kept  them  all  locked  up 
together.  It  was  delightful.  I  wrote  out 
all  my  doings  and  perplexities  and  hopes 
and  plans  and  wishes — yes,  and  my 
dreams.  The  secret  romance  of  it  all  made 
me  look  on  existence  with  joyous,  con- 
tented eyes. 

Gradually  a  change  crept  over  the  let- 
ters I  received.  Without  ever  affording 
the  slightest  clue  to  the  identity  of  their 
writer  they  grew  more  intimate  and  per- 
sonal. A  subtle,  caressing  note  of  tender- 
ness breathed  from  them  and  thrilled  my 
heart  curiously.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  being 
drawn  into  the  writer's  life,  admitted  into 
the  most  sacred  recesses  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings.  Yet  it  was  all  done  so  subtly, 
so  delicately,  that  I  was  unconscious  of 
the  change  until  I  discovered  it  in  reading 
over  the  older  letters  and  comparing  them 
with  the  later  ones. 

Finally  a  letter  came — my  first  love 


letter;  and  surely  never  was  a  love  letter 
received  under  stranger  circumstances.  It 
began  abruptly  as  all  the  letters  had  be- 
gun, plunging  into  the  middle  of  the 
writer's  strain  of  thought  without  any 
preface.  The  first  words  drove  the  blood 
to  my  heart  and  then  sent  it  flying  hotly 
all  over  my  face. 

"I  love  you.  I  must  say  it  at  last.  Have 
you  not  guessed  it  before?  It  has  trembled 
on  my  pen  in  every  line  I  have  written  to 
you — yet  I  have  never  dared  to  shape  it 
into  words  before.  I  know  not  how  I  dare 
now.  I  only  know  that  I  must.  What  a 
delight  to  write  it  out  and  know  that  you 
will  read  it!  To-night  the  mood  is  on  me 
to  tell  it  to  you  recklessly  and  lavishly, 
never  pausing  to  stint  or  weigh  words. 
Sweetheart,  I  love  you — love  you — love 
you — dear,  true,  faithful  woman  soul,  I 
love  you  with  all  the  heart  of  a  man. 

"Ever  since  I  first  saw  you  I  have  loved 
you.  I  can  never  come  to  tell  you  so  in 
spoken  words;  I  can  only  love  you  from 
afar  and  tell  my  love  under  the  guise  of 
impersonal  friendship.  It  matters  not  to 
you,  but  it  matters  more  than  all  else  in 
life  to  me.  I  am  glad  that  I  love  you, 
dear,  glad,  glad,  glad." 

There  was  much  more,  for  it  was  a 
long    letter.     When    I    had    read    it    I 


'is 
dollars 
you  substituted  came  from." 

"When  the  Harringtons  retained  me, 
they  gave  me  exactly  five  hundred  dollars. 
Odd,  wasn't  it?"  he  asked.  "If  they  had 
not,  of  course  nice  polite  Mr.  Morgan 
would  have  had  to  wait  for  his  bill,  and 
you  and  the  kiddie  would  not  have  been 
able  to  get  your  things  as  soon  as  you  did. 
I  intended  to  leave  the  bribe  money  with 
the  Judge,  and  he  had  promised  to  lend 
me  enough  to  clear  off  Mallinson.  I  called 
him  up  earlier  in  the  day.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  sort  of  a  world  after  all,  Mary,  isn't 
it!    What  a  lucky  chap  I  am." 

And  the  clock  ticked,  and  ticked,  and 
ticked. 
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buried  my  burning  face  in  my  hands, 
trembling  with  happiness.  This  strange 
confession  of  love  meant  so  much  to  me; 
my  heart  leaped  forth  to  meet  it  with 
answering  love.  What  mattered  it  that 
we  could  never  meet — that  I  could  not 
even  guess  who  my  lover  was?  Some- 
where in  the  world  was  a  love  that  was 
mine  alone  and  mine  wholly  and  mine  for- 
ever. What  mattered  his  name  or  his  sta- 
tion, or  the  mysterious  barrier  between 
us?  Spirit  leaped  to  spirit  unhindered 
over  the  fettering  bounds  of  matter  and 
time.  I  loved  and  was  beloved.  Nothing 
else  mattered. 

I  wrote  my  answer  to  his  letter.  I 
wrote  it  fearlessly  and  unstintedly.  Per- 
haps I  could  not  have  written  so  freely  if 
the  letter  were  to  have  been  read  by  him ; 
as  it  was,  I  poured  out  the  riches  of  my 
love  as  fully  as  he  had  done.  I  kept  noth- 
ing back,  and  across  the  gulf  between  us 
I  vowed  a  faithful  and  enduring  love  in 
response  to  his. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  town  on  busi- 
ness with  my  lawyers.  Neither  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  was  in  when  I  called, 
but  I  was  an  old  client,  and  one  of  the 
clerks  showed  me  into  the  private  office 
to  wait.  As  I  sat  down  my  eyes  fell  on  a 
folded  letter  lying  on  the  table  beside  me. 
With  a  shock  of  surprise  I  recognized  the 
writing.  I  could  not  be  mistaken — I 
should  have  recognized  it  anywhere. 

The  letter  was  lying  by  its  envelope,  so 
folded  that  only  the  middle  third  of  the 
page  was  visible.  An  irresistible  impulse 
swept  over  me.  Before  I  could  reflect  that 
I  had  no  business  to  touch  the  letter,  that 
perhaps  it  was  unfair  to  my  unknown 
friend  to  seek  to  discover  his  identity 
when  he  wished  to  hide  it,  I  had  turned 
the  letter  over  and  seen  the  signature. 

I  laid  it  down  again  and  stood  up,  dizzy, 
breathless,  unseeing.  Like  a  woman  in  a 
dream  I  walked  through  the  outer  office 
and  into  the  street.  I  must  have  walked 
on  for  blocks  before  I  became  conscious 
of  my  surroundings.  The  name  I  had  seen 
signed  to  that  letter  was  Alan  Fraser! 

■^T  O  doubt  the  reader  has  long  ago 
*■  ^  guessed  it — has  wondered  why  I  had 
not.  The  fact  remains  that  I  had  not.  Out 
of  the  whold  world  Alan  Fraser  was  the 
last  man  whom  I  should  have  suspected  of 
being  the  writer  of  those  letters — Alan 
Fraser  my  hereditary  enemy,  who,  I  had 
been  told,  cherished  the  old  feud  so  faith- 
fully and  bitterly,  and  hated  our  very 
name. 

And  yet  I  now  wondered  at  my  long 
blindness.  No  one  else  could  have  written 
those  letters — no  one  but  he.  I  read  them 
over  one  by  one  when  I  reached  home  and, 
now  that  I  possessed  the  key,  he  revealed 
himself  in  every  line,  expression,  thought. 
And  he  loved  me! 

I  thought  of  the  old  feud  and  hatred,  I 
thought  of  my  pride  and  traditions.  They 
seemed  like  the  dust  and  ashes  of  outworn 
things — things  to  be  smiled  at  and  cast 
aside.  I  took  out  all  the  letters  I  had  writ- 
ten— all  except  the  last  one — sealed  them 
up  in  a  parcel  and  directed  it  to  Alan 
Fraser.  Then,  summoning  my  groom,  I 
bade  him  ride  to  Glenellyn  with  it.  His 
look  of  amazement  almost  made  me  laugh ; 
but  after  he  was  gone  I  felt  dizzy  and 
frightened  at  my  own  daring. 
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When  the  autumn  darkness  came  down 
I  went  to  my  room  and  dressed  as  the 
woman  dresses  who  awaits  the  one  man  of 
all  the  world.  I  hardly  knew  what  I 
hoped  or  expected;  but  I  was  all  athrill 
with  a  nameless,  inexplicable  happiness. 
I  admit  I  looked  very  eagerly  into  the 
mirror  when  I  was  done,  and  I  thought 
the  result  was  not  unpleasing.  Beauty 
had  never  been  mine,  but  a  faint  reflection 
of  it  came  over  me  in  the  tremulous  flush 
and  excitement  of  the  moment.  Then  the 
maid  came  up  to  tell  me  that  Alan  Fraser 
was  in  the  library. 

T  WENT  down  with  my  cold  hands 
•1  tightly  clasped  behind  me.  He  was 
standing  by  the  library  table,  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man,  with  the  light 
striking  upward  on  his  dark,  sensitive 
face  and  iron-grey  hair.  When  he  saw 
me  he  came  quickly  forward. 

"So  you  know — and  you  are  not  angry 
— your  letters  told  me  so  much.  I  have 
loved  ycu  since  that  day  in  the  beechwood, 
Isobel — Isobel — " 

His  eyes  were  kindling  into  mine.  He 
held  my  hands  in  a  close,  impetuous  clasp. 
His  voice  was  infinitely  caressing  as  he 
pronounced  my  name.  I  had  never  heard 
it  since  father  died — I  had  never  heard  it 
all  so  musically  and  tenderly  uttered.  My 
ancestors  might  have  turned  in  their 
graves  just  then — but  it  mattered  not. 
Living  love  had  driven  out  dead  hatred. 

"Isobel,"  he  went  on,  "there  was  one 
letter  unanswered — the  last." 

I  went  to  my  desk,  and  took  out  the  last 
letter  I  had  written  and  gave  it  to  him  in 
silence.  While  he  read  it  I  stood  in  a 
shadowy  corner  and  watched  him,  won- 
dering if  life  could  always  be  as  sweet  as 
this.  When  he  had  finished  he  turned  to 
me  and  held  out  his  arms.  I  went  to  them 
as  a  bird  to  her  nest,  and  with  his  lips 
against  mine  the  old  feud  was  blotted  out 
forever. 


Music  and  Mars 

Continued  from  Page  22. 


talent  due  to  detention  and  internment, 
there  was  actually  an  overplus.  Musi- 
cians, both  male  and  female,  especially 
operatic  singers  and  players,  but  also 
pianists,  violinists,  songsters,  dancers, 
'cellists  and  all,  found  that  war  was  play- 
ing hob  with  concerts  and  recitals  in 
Europe.  The  only  country  worth  while 
left  as  a  neutral  was  the  United  States. 
Over  they  came — by  the  score.  Never  was 
known  such  an  invasion.  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  heard 
more  big  stars  last  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  line-up  is  even  stronger  this 
year. 

Among  the  great  artists  well  known 
here,  Kreisler  and  Elman  are  booked  up 
for  more  performances  in  the  United 
States  than  ever  before  in  their  history. 
Kreisler,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an 
Austrian  cavalry  officer  before  the  war, 
and  was  a  reservist.  He  went  to  the  front, 
where  under  fire  against  the  Russians  he 
was  singularly  useful  to  the  intelligence 
corps   in    determining  by   his   marvelous 
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Every  piece  of  furniture  shown  in  the 
picture  was  made  by  one  of  our  read- 
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the  work  and  was  so  well  pleased  that 
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ear-sense  the  direction  and  distance  of  the 
enemy's  gun-fire.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  given  leave  of  absence;  came  to 
America,  limping  on  to  the  stage  with  his 
great  Strad  and  played  as  never  before  he 
had  played.  He  was  given  ovations.  That 
was  before  Dr.  Dumba  began  to  kick  up. 
In  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
Herald  he  described  how  the  war  had 
affected  his  nerves  and  his  musical  out- 
look; he  no  longer  had  any  desire  to  play 
light  music;  the  war  had  sobered  him — 
and  he  was  always  sober  enough. 

Elman,  who  would  have  made  a  terrible 
little  soldier,  kept  away  from  the  front. 
Had  he  gone  to  the  war,  here  again  would 
have  been  one  of  those  melodramatic  co- 
incidences— Kreisler  and  Elman,  the  two 
fiddlers,  in  opposite  camps. 

'  I  A  HE  war  brought  out  most  of  the 
•*•  great  artists  in  their  true  colors.  Two 
years  ago  no  one  dreamed  of  asking  what 
nationality  an  artist  might  be  before  de- 
ciding how  to  appreciate  him.  Now,  even 
in  the  United  States,  things  have  radi- 
cally changed.  Schumann-Heink,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  great  favorites  in  this 
country  and  by  long  residence  almost  an 
American,  came  out  boldly  in  defence  of 
Germany.  Her  heart  bled  for  the  German 
women  at  home.  She  said  nothing  about 
her  regard  for  the  Belgian  women  and 
children  driven  abroad  by  the  soldiers  of 
her  native  land.  Geraldine  Farrar  ex- 
pressed her  sympathy  with  Germany  be- 
cause from  that  country  she  had  got  most 
of  her  musical  culture.  Caruso,  who  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  fill  out  his  contract 
with  the  Metropolitan,  glided  over  to 
Monte  Carlo  to  work  out  an  old  contract 
there  and  afterwards  drifted  down  to 
South  America  where  he  got  fabulous 
fees.  His  country  was  not  then  at  war. 
St.  Saens,  the  great  old  French  composer, 
visiting  the  Panama-Pacific,  recalled  some 
of  his  enemy  correspondence  with  Felix 
Weingartner  over  German  music.  Pade- 
rewski,  after  a  tour  in  England  raising 
money  for  the  suffering  Poles,  came  to 
America  and  began  a  series  of  lecture  re- 
citals for  the  same  purpose.  He  is  due  to 
perform  in  Canada  this  season.  Much 
aged  by  the  terrible  effects  of  the  war,  he 
told  a  pitiful  story  and  did  not  neglect  to 
imply  that  Russia  was  also  to  blame  for 
the  sufferings  of  Poland. 

Poor  old  Edouard  De  Reszke,  the  basso, 
a  Pole,  long  the  idol,  with  his  brother 
Jean,  the  tenor  of  New  York  and  Paris, 
found  his  property  all  destroyed  by  the 
armies  and  at  one  time  was  said  to  be 
eking  out  a  hungry  existence  in  a  cellar 
under  shell  fire.  Debussy,  the  French  im- 
pressionist composer,  said  that  while  the 
war  lasted  he  had  no  desire  to  touch  a 
piano,  and  that  for  him  henceforth  the 
bugle  was  the  only,  music.  Slezak,  the 
giant  Hungarian  who  has  been  heard 
twice  in  Canada,  in  concert  and  in  grand 
opera,  had  a  narrow  escape  getting  out  of 
Russia.  He  is  now  in  Berlin  working  for 
the  Kaiser  at  a  reduced  salary.  All  the 
salaries  of  opera  singers  and  players  in 
Germany  we're  reduced  by  the  Kaiser  af- 
ter the  war  began.  For  the  Kaiser  re- 
mained the  father  of  music  as  well  as  of 
everything  else  in  Germany. 

Operas  and  concerts  went  on  in  the  Ger- 
man centres  much  as  before  the  war.    In 
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Paris  for  months  after  the  Germans  were 
turned  back  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
all  the  Lyriques,  Comiques,  Comedies  and 
Gaieties  were  dark.  Most  of  them  have 
since  reopened.  One  of  the  most  curious 
phases  of  music  in  the  war  was  the  send- 
ing of  Botrel,  the  French  bard,  to  the 
camps  and  the  trenches  to  sing  chansons 
to  the  soldiers.  Harry  Lauder  has  since 
done  a  similar  work — and  for  nothing! — 
for  the  British  troops. 

T^  OR  the  most  part,  however,  it  has  been 
-*■  a  war  without  music.  Never  before 
were  regimental  bands  so  useless,  when 
the  music  of  a  band  would  be  better  than 
the  barking  of  dogs  to  locate  the  where- 
abouts of  troops.  Only  buglers  and  pipers 
seem  to  get  to  the  front.  In  the  trenches 
patriotic  airs  are  not  nearly  so  popular  as 
music-hall  ditties.  People  at  home  are  in- 
spired by  national  anthems  on  the  march. 
The  soldier  prefers  Tipperary,  and  more 
recently  other  songs  perhaps  more  musi- 
cal but  less  talked  about.  Tipperary  goes 
on  record  as  the  test  piece  for  John 
McCormack's  loyalty.  He  declined  to  sing 
it  by  request  in  Toronto  this  fall,  and  can- 
celled his  date — because  he  detests  the 
piece  on  account  of  its  alleged  insult  to  the 
Irishman.  Mouth-organs  have  become  the 
orchestras  of  the  trenches.  They  are 
probably  made  in  Austria.  Many  photo- 
graphs have  been  taken  of  curious  inter- 
national, improved  orchestras  at  the 
front — among  the  prisoners. 

In  France  the  ashes  of  Rouget  de  Lisle, 
composer  of  the  Marseillaise,  were  on  his 
birthday  triumphantly  removed  and  borne 
to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  to  repose  beside 
the  remains  of  Napoleon.  Much  has  been 
said  in  this  war  about  the  tremendous 
vogue  among  the  German  troops  of 
"Deutschland  Uber  Alles,"  sung  to  the 
Austrian  national  anthem  tune  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  troops  marching  for 
days  through  Brussels  in  August,  1914. 
But  it  has  never  been  more  popular  in 
Germany  than  the  "Marseillaise"  in 
France.  All  the  national  anthems  have 
been  popularized  since  the  war.  Even  the 
anthem  of  Belgium,  "La  Brabanconne,"  is 
known  to  some  Canadians,  though  it 
seems  to  be  a  work  of  no  great  inspira- 
tion. The  "Hymn  of  Hate,"  of  course,  was 
the  war's  masterpiece.  Lissauer's  amiable 
words  were  set  to  music  by  Mayerhoffer 
director  of  music  in  Chemnitz,  vociferous- 
ly howled  in  concert  at  mass-meetings 
with  the  composer  himself  at  the  piano; 
and  a  few  weeks  later  students  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  in  London  sang  a 
parody  of  the  whole  thing  to  show  how 
silly  it  was. 

However,  the  "Hymn  of  Hate"  may 
have  been  good  music;  which  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  of  nine-tenths  of  the  war 
brood  of  songs  without  being  unkind  to 
the  truth.  As  a  rule  when  people  are  pro- 
voked by  a  thing  like  war  to  become  poets 
or  composers  the  effect  is  very  similar  to 
an  epidemic  of  any  other  distressing 
disease.  The  eruption  of  new  patriotics 
last  season  and  about  to  be  this,  quite  jus- 
tified the  worst  of  fears.  War  is  not  a 
necessary  stimulus  to  good  music ;  at  least 
not  this  kind  of  war.  A  trench  or  a  sub- 
marine is  not  good  material  for  inspired 
utterance.  The  fact  is  that  the  conven- 
tional  war    ideas    about   boys    marching 
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ing a  great  deal  more  money  for  tires  than  you  need  have  spent. 

Manufactured  by 

A.  Schrader's  Son,  Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING 


FIVE    CENTS    PER    WORD 


MEN   WANTED 

WANTED  —  MEN  IN  EVERY  PROVINCE 
who  are  capable  of  organizing  and  con- 
trolling a  subscription  sales  force  for  our 
publications.  A  good  opportunity  for  cap- 
able men.  Apply  to  The  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Ltd.,  143-153  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 


BUSINESS    CHANCES 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— MY  SPECIAL 
offer  to  introduce  my  magazine  "INVEST- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."  It  is  worth  $10  a 
copy  to  anyone  who  has  been  getting 
poorer  while  the  rich,  richer.  It  demon- 
strates the  REAL  earning  power  of  money, 
and  shows  how  anyone,  no  matter  how 
poor,  CAN  acquire  riches.  INVESTING 
FOR  PROFIT  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  published.  It  shows  how 
$100  grows  to  $2,200.  Write  NOW  and  I'll 
send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber, 
467,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago.       (9-16) 


EDUCATIONAL 

THE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish. Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academie 
De    Brisay,    Ottawa.  (2-10) 


BE  AN  ACCOUNTANT,  HIGHER  Ac- 
counting, Costing,  Banking  and  Finance — 
Individual  Postal  Tuition  by  an  Expert. 
Particulars  Free.  Dept.  B,  Box  2,  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 


FALL  TERM  BEGINS  SEPT.  1st— INDI- 
vidual  teaching  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
civil  service,  matriculation.  Write  for  free 
catalogue  and  particulars.  Dominion  Busi- 
ness College,  357  College  street,  Toronto. 
J.    V.    Mitchell,    B.A.,    Principal.  (tf) 


HOME  STUDY  COURSES— BOOKKEBP- 
ing,  shorthand,  complete  commercial,  spe- 
cial English,  journalism,  civil  service,  mind 
and  memory  training,  matriculation,  teach- 
ers' examinations,  engineering  (stationary, 
traction,  gasoline,  automobile),  mechanical 
drawing,  architectural  drawing.  Ask  for 
anything  you  need.  Canadian  Correspond- 
ence College,  Limited,  Dept.  B,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


SONG   POEMS    WANTED 

FOR      PUBLICATION.      PAST      EXPERI- 

ence  unnecessary.  Our  proposition  posi- 
tively unequalled.  Send  us  your  song 
poems  or  melodies  to-day,  or  write  for  In- 
structive booklet  —  it's  free.  Marks-Gold- 
smith Co.,  Dept.  96,  Washington,  D.C.   (tf) 


AGENTS    WANTED 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  TO  ADVERTISE 
our  goods  by  distributing  free  samples  to 
consumers.  90  cents  an  hour.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co.,  543 
North  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  (12-15) 


LEGAL 

REGINA,  SASKATCHEWAN-^BALFOUR, 
MARTIN,  CASEY  &  BLAIR,  Barristers. 
First  Mortgage  secured  for  clients.  7  per 
cent,  and  upwards.  (tf) 


NOVA   SCOTIA— OWEN    &    OWEN,    BAR- 
risters,    Annapolis    Royal.  (tf) 


PATENTS   AND    LEGAL 

FETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  PATENT 
Solicitors.  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto 
(Head  Office).  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa, 
Offices    in     other    prinicipal    cities.     (6-16) 


STAMPS   AND    COINS 

STAMPS-^PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COLLEC- 
tors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also  offer  hun- 
dred different  foreign.  Catalogue.  Hinges 
all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps.  Marks 
Stamp   Co.,   Toronto,   Canada.  (tf) 


CUSTOM  TAILORED  SHIRTS 

SHIRTS,  PYJAMAS  AND  NIGHT-ROBES 
made  to  your  measure.  Samples  and  self- 
measurement  form  free  upon  request. 
Harry  Tolton,  Berlin,  Ont.  (8-16) 


JEWELRY 

WALTHAM  WATCHES— $5.50  to  $150.00. 
Reliable  timepieces.  Send  for  free  cata- 
logue to  The  Watch  Shop,  Wm.  E.  Cox,  70 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  (tf) 


MOTION    PICTURE    PLAYS 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS  —  $50 
each.  Correspondence  course  unnecessary. 
Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co.,  364, 
Cincinnati,    O.  (tf) 


BOOKS,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 

USED  BOOKS.  EXTRAORDINARY  BAR- 
gains.  Catalogue.  Higene's,  K-2441,  Post, 
San  Francisco 


"CANADA'S  SONS."  NEW  SONG.  BEST 
yet.  35c  mailed.  Brewster,  130  Highfield 
St.,  Moncton,  N.B. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS,  BY  ED- 
ward  Rose  Maurer,  B.C.E..  Professor  of 
Mechanics,  University  of  Wisconsin.  144 
pp.,  58  illus.  Cloth  binding.  Price  $1.10. 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  Toronto. 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY- 
body.  By  S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume 
meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moderate 
means,  and  gives  a  wide  range  of  designs, 
from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up  to  $8,000, 
and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town  resi- 
dences. Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have 
been  tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives 
an  estimate  of  the  quality  of  every  article 
used  in  the  construction,  and  the  cost  of 
each  article  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  or  the  design  made.  Profusely  Il- 
lustrated. 243  pages.  5x7.  Cloth,  $1.10. 
MaoLeau  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Classified  Want 
Ads. 

Get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of 
straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so 
productive    of    the    best    kind    of    results. 

TRY  A  CLASSIFIED  AD. 
IN  THIS  PAPER 


home,  the  old  flag,  king  and  country,  and 
so  on  are  pretty  threadbare  to  start  with, 
and  this  war  seems  to  make  most  of  the 
songs  inspired  by  such  topics  very  inade- 
quate. 

How,  for  instance,  is  it  that  "The 
British  Grenadiers"  has  scarcely  been 
played  in  this  war  time  at  all?  "The  Red, 
White  and  Blue,"  "Soldiers  of  the  King," 
"Rule  Britannia,"  the  Russian  national 
anthem,  "La  Marseillaise,"  "O  Canada," 
and  "The  Maple  Leaf"  have  all  been  given 
decent  outings.  But  only  two  or  three  of 
them  have  been  popular  with  the  grand 
stand.  And  we  have  learned  to  relegate 
"The  British  Grenadiers"  to  the  military 
tattoo  where  it  properly  belongs.  We  have 
no  such  outburts  of  war-time  melodies  as 
came  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  of  the  Civil  War:  "Marching 
Through  Georgia,"  "Dixie,"  and  "Tenting 
on  the  Old  Camp  Ground" ;  followed  after 
the  war  by  the  plantation  melodies  and 
their  ilk,  "Kentucky  Home,"  "Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "Old  Black  Joe,"  "Gwine  Back  to 
Dixie,"  and  a  few  others  less  famous. 
People  persist  in  saying  that  the  great 
war  will  stimulate  music  along  with  other 
forms  of  art.  This  may  be  doubted.  But 
when  the  various  peoples  have  had  time 
to  get  out  the  the  nerve-racking  earth- 
quakes of  the  thing  the  art-creators  may 
be  able  to  focus  modern  modes  of  expres- 
sion on  the  most  human  phases  of  the 
great  inhumanity. 

'T*HE  trouble  is  that  we  can  never  quite 
-*-  exonerate  modern  art  from  the  crime 
of  helping  to  bring  on  the  war.  Amid  all 
the  complicated  causes  of  this  art-crush- 
ing struggle  on  land  and  sea,  under  the 
water  and  up  in  the  air  and  on  the  moun- 
tain tops,  we  have  omitted  to  include  the 
diseased  state  of  mind  in  Europe  long  be- 
fore the  war.  Who  that  ever  heard 
Schoenberg  music  as  performed  by  a 
Toronto  chamber  music  corps  last  season 
could  doubt  that  such  a  state  of  mind  if 
at  all  general  might  result  in  almost  any 
form  of  violence?  And  Europe  was  full 
of  musical  futurists — cubists,  post  im- 
pressionists and  all.  If  the  war  burns  up 
a  lot  of  that  hysteria  we  shall  have  some 
cause  to  be  thankful. 

But  the  war  will  need  to  accomplish  a 
deal  of  purification  abroad  to  make  up 
for  the  epidemic  of  patriotic  concerts  at 
home.  Last  season  in  all  Canadian  music 
centres  was  a  dislocated  hodgepodge  of 
mongrel  performances,  some  of  them 
quite  good,  others  enough  to  make  a  musi- 
cal patriot  violently  ill.  The  anti-German 
music  eruption  was  a  phase  of  this  dis- 
temper. It  got  to  be  the  illusion  among  a 
number  of  infatuated  near-patriots  that 
all  music,  no  matter  of  what  species  it 
might  be,  was  either  pro  or  anti.  There 
wai,  no  such  thing  as  musical  neutrality. 
The  appearance  on  a  programme  of  Ger- 
man composers  was  a  red  rag  to  quite  a 
number  of  bulls,  most  conspicuous  of  them 
was  the  French  Consul  in  Toronto  who 
started  a  newspaper  agitation  because 
Ernest  Seitz,  Canadian  pianist,  included 
Schumann  and  Bach  on  his  programme  in 
Massey  Hall.  However,  it  was  pointed  out 
at  the  time  that  all  the  big  concerts  in 
England  since  the  first  outbreak  of  musi- 
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cal  Germanophobia  were  from  90  to  100 
per  cent,  of  German  works. 

Mainly,  however,  we  have  kept  our 
musical  sanity  and  have  to  some  extent 
broadened  our  musical  outlook  because  of 
the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  broad- 
ening process  will  continue. 


The  Encircling   of 
Germany 

The    Position    of    the    Teutonic    Empire 
Before  the  War — and  Now 

A  STRONG  answer  to  Germany's 
claim  that  the  war  was  brought 
about  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
nations  comes  from  the  pen  of  Monsieur 
Pottier,  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, writing  in  New  York  Times.  He 
says :  f 

This  is  the  thesis  maintained  by  Ger- 
many: 

"My  enemies  have  wished  to  encircle 
me;  but  with  my  iron  fist  I  have  broken 
the  barrier  and  I  have  regained  my 
liberty.  I  have  not  wished  war.  I  have 
been  forced  to  it.  I  do  not  attack,  I  de- 
fend myself." 

What  is  meant  by  this  "encircling"  in 
time  of  peace? 

Where  a  great  country,  organized  like 
Germany,  is  concerned,  it  can  only  be  a 
question  of  some  effort  made  by  its  ene- 
mies to  paralyze  its  commerce  and  its 
industries.  Were  there  any  commercial 
treaties  which  were  imposed  upon  Ger- 
many to  her  disadvantage? 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  search  for  such 
treaties  among  the  nations  surrounding 
powerful  Germany.  And  who  does  not 
know  that,  if  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  has 
been  a  vexing  treaty  to  any  one,  it  has 
not  been  so  to  Germany. 

Were  there  any  obstacles  to  block  the 
full  expansion  of  the  work  of  her  citizens 
competing  for  foreign  markets?  The  role 
of  the  German  commercial  traveler  is  but 
too  well  known — everywhere  at  home, 
everywhere  triumphant,  a  veritable  mis- 
sionary of  force  and  of  German  riches. 

Were  there  any  limitations  set  to  her 
merchant  marine? 

What  the  German  Emperor  has  made 
of  it  in  twenty-five  years  is  well  known; 
with  what  affection  he  has  brooded  over 
it,  how  he  has  protected  it  with  the 
strength  of  his  warships,  how  it  has  been 
always  increasing  and  quickly  passed  to 
the  second  rank  of  the  great  merchant 
marines  of  the  world. 

Was  there  any  hindrance  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  emigration  of  Germany's  pro- 
lific population? 

It  was  stupefying  to  find  that  there 
were  in  Belgium,  in  France,  in  England, 
in  Italy,  German  business  firms  either 
of  naturalized  Germans  or  of  German 
residents,  and  German  banks,  not  to  men- 
tion the  swarms  of  "undesirables,"  who 
were  employed  in  the  equivocal  task  of 
the  spy. 

The  German  peril  was  known  only 
when  it  was  laid  bare  by  the  German  war. 
Everything  was  Germanized,  or  nearly  so. 

At  this  moment,  in  Paris,  you  cannot 
go  to  your  hardware  shop,  to  your  chem- 
ist's, to  your  perfumer's,  to  your  lamp 
shop,  to  your  photographer's,  to  your  sta- 
tioner's, without  being  told  that  such  and 
such  an  article  is  no  longer  to  be  had 
"because  it  came  from  Germany." 


Places  like  this 
make  Criminals 

Society  trains  criminals  as  carefully  as  it  does 
lawyers  or  doctors — and  graduates  more  of  them. 
There  will  always  be  criminals  as  long  as  the  train- 
ing schools  of  crime  exist — rum  holes,  prisons, 
opium  joints  and  gang-infested  street  corners. 

Any  criminal  is  a  menace;  anyone — you — may 
be  his  victim.  What  protection  have  you  ?  The 
law?  It  punishes  but  rarely  prevents  crime.  The 
Police  ?    They  cannot  be  everywhere. 

Between  you  and  the  criminal  there  is  but  one 
certain  barrier  —  your  own  readiness  to  defend 
yourself  and  your  family  against  felonious  aggres- 
sion.  In  the 


IVERJOHNSON 


Automatic     REVOLVER 

are  combined,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  accuracy,  de 
pendability  and  absolute  safety.    In  unskilled  or 
nervous  hands  it  is  safe — it  cannot  be  acci- 
dentally discharged — you    can    Hammer 
the  Hammer. 


$6 


at  Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods  Stores 


Send  for  our84-pas;e  book  which  tells  all 
about  Iver  Johnson  Revolvers,  Shot 
Guns,  Bicycles  and  Motorcycles. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS 

&  CYCLE  WORKS 

296  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  SI.,  New  York 

717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

When  You  Travel,  Travel  in  Comfort 


"The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offers  to  the  travelling  public 
service  and  equipment  second  to  none.  They  build,  own 
and  operate  their  Compartment  Observation  Cars,  Standard 
Sleepers,  Dining  Cars,  Coaches  and  Motive  Power." 

"The  Canadian  Pacific  own  and  operate  a  line  of  palatial 
hotels  along  the  railway  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  thus  afford- 
ing their  patrons  every  possible  comfort." 

Those  contemplating  a  trip   will   receive  full   details  and 
literature  on  application  to  any   C.  P.  R.   agent,   or    write 


W.    FULTON, 
Asst.  Dist.  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 


M.  G.  MURPHY, 
Dist.  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 
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A  Crackerjack  of  a 

WHEN  all  the  tinsel  is 
on  the  tree,  and  the 
last  sprig  of  holly 
hung — then  tiptoe  Big  Ben 
into  each  one's  room,  set  to 
ring  the  first  glad  greeting. 

Then  in  the  morning  when  he 
says,  "Merry  Christmas,  I'm 
Big  Ben,  come  to  wish  you  many 
of  them,"  listen  for  shouts  of 
pleased  surprise,  "Is  he  for  me? 
Isn't  that  fine!" 

So  do  your  Big  Ben  shopping 
early.     He's  a  tiptop  present  for 


Christmas  Present 

anyone — stands  seven  inches  tall 
in  his  clocking  feet — massive,  well 
poised,  triple  plated.  He  is  easy 
to  read,  easy  to  wind,  pleasing 
to  hear. 

He  calls  just  when  you  want  and 
either  way  you  want,  steadily  for  five 
minutes  or  intermittently  for  ten,  stops 
short  in  either  call  if  you  wish. 

You  will  find  him  at  your  dealer's. 
$2.50  in  the  United  States,  $3. 00  in  Canada. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  stock  him,  a  money 
order  addressed  to  Western  Clock  Co., 
La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  send  him  in  a 
special  Christmas  package,  your  card  en- 
closed, charges  paid,  wherever  and  when- 
ever you  say. 


PLAYING  CARDS 


L 


For  Social  Play 

Congrress  Cards  are  a  delight  to  sight 

andtouch  The  backs  are  gems  of  art. 

The  finish  makes  dealing  a  pleasure, 

A  .i-l  u-.hH.ri  Finish     Club  Indexes 


PLAYING  CARDS 


GOLD 
EDGES 

50C 


MADE    IN    CANADA 

For  General   Play 

.  The    sun    never    sets    on     Bicycle 
INDEXES     Cards.     Used   the    world  over  be- 
^-  _    .     I  cause  of  their  quality. 
25  V  Ivory  or  Alr-Cuihion  Finish 


CLUB 


I 


THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CO.,  TORONTO. CANADA. H 


[lONGRESS-W-BIlTCLE 

i  Dl  AVI  MR  fADnr,     ./?rfMv;*i     ni  avi  ur.  rAonc 


Let  us  be  frank  and  not  dissimulate 
what  it  is  that  the  Germans  consider  to 
be  their  most  just  grievance,  namely,  the 
colonies.  "Germany  cannot  breathe,  be- 
cause she  has  no  colonies,  or  not  enough 
of  them."  "Her  modest  possessions  are 
not  proportionate  with  her  enormous 
power,  and,  as  every  modern  nation  has 
need  of  colonial  expansion,  it  is  unjust 
to  be  niggardly  in  measuring  out  her 
share."  Hence  the  affairs  of  Algeciras, 
of  Agadir,  of  the  Congo — warnings  that 
the  world  would  not  understand.  And 
then — the  bomb  burst ! 

If  the  "encircling"  came  from  the 
colonial  question,  it  came  from  long  ago, 
for  England  and  France,  in  securing 
since  the  eighteenth  century  vast  domains 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  could  not  dream 
of  leaving  a  place  for  a  power  which 
waited  till  1883  to  acquire  upon  the  Afri- 
can Coast  territory  to  exploit,  and,  in 
pushing  their  territorial  advantages  in 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
England  and  France  have  rightfully  in- 
creased a  fortune  acquired  at  the  price 
of  much  time,  gold,  and  blood. 

That  a  newcomer  should  suddenly  call 
out,  "Halt!  I  want  my  place  at  the 
banquet!"  is  perhaps  a  right  founded 
upon  force,  but  no  sensible  man  will 
claim  to  see  here  any  result  of  an  "en- 
circling." 

"I  have  suffered  the  injustice  of  fate 
in  being  born  poor.  I  have  the  same 
right  to  live  as  others ;  therefore,  in  help- 
ing myself,  I  repair  an  iniquity,  I  re- 
establish order  and  justice." 

In  civil  life  those  who  reason  this  way 
are  marched  off  to  prison  between  two 
"gendarmes."  When  shall  we  see  a 
"gendarmerie"  of  the  nations? 

At  bottom,  the  meaning  of  the  "encir- 
cling" comes  down  to  this:  "I  have  not 
what  I  want.  I  need  it.  If  you  do  not 
give  it  to  me,  I  will  take  it."  This  present 
war  has  no  other  cause.  All  the  diplo- 
matic preliminaries  of  the  crisis  prove  it. 

The  German  press  makes  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that,  as  to  France,  it  is  her  rich 
colonies  of  North  Africa  which  are  at 
stake. 

Upon  one  point  only  the  Germans  are 
right.  There  has  been  "encircling."  But 
it  dates  from  the  month  of  August,  1914 ! 
When  Europe  awoke  one  morning  to  find 
war  at  her  gates,  she  knew  in  an  instant 
the  extent  of  her  past  blunders  and  of  her 
blindness. 

One  cannot  forget  that  the  Germans,  in 
continuing  peaceably  their  industrial  and 
commercial  conquests,  with  their  quali- 
ties of  intelligence  and  tenacious  activity, 
would  have  been,  ere  fifty  years  had 
passed,  masters  of  the  commercial  world. 
That  future  was  forever  ruined  at  the 
moment  when  he  who  called  himself 
"Emperor  of  Peace"  wished  to  be  known 
as  "Emperor  of  War." 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this 
struggle,  Germany  never  again  will  find 
the  unique  position  which  once  she  held 
in  the  world. 

Conquered,  she  knows  the  fate  that 
awaits  her;  she  knows  what  losses  in 
men  and  treasure  will  paralyze  her  for  a 
century.  Victorious,  she  knows  also  what 
sentiments  will  be  aroused  against  her  in 
the  peoples  whom  she  will  have  subjected 
to  her  brutal  law. 

This  will  be  the  "encircling"  of  hate! 
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The  Business 
Outlook 

Probable  Increase  in  Exports  of  Manu- 
factures During  Next  Few  Months 

By    JOHN    APPLETON,     Editor   of 
The  Financial   Post 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— Mr.  Appleton  points  out 
that  Canadian  exports  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  calendar  year  are  less 
than  .$150,000,000  above  normal,  therefore  the 
greater  part  of  the  war  munition  orders  have 
still  to  be  delivered.  According  to  press  reports 
Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  says  that  orders  have  been 
placed  in  Canada  aggregating  .$600,000,000.  This 
means  that  our  exports  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts will  expand  enormously  during  the  next 
few  months  and  will  be  added  to  by  the  extra- 
ordinary large  exportable  surplus  of  the  grain 
crops  of  Canada  during  the  present  year.  From 
these  facts  Mr.  Appleton  deduces  that  during 
the  next  twelve  months  business  in  Canada 
should  assume  an  activity  that  justifies  being 
termed  normal. 


SOMEONE  in  Ottawa  credits  Mr. 
D.  A.  Thomas  with  the  statement 
that  orders  given  and  to  be  given  for 
war  munitions  and  equipment  will  aggre- 
gate something  like  $500,000,000.  If  that 
figure  is  anywhere  near  the  mark,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy, 
their  remains  yet  to  be  delivered  a  vast 
amount  of  manufactured  products.  The 
enormity  of  this  figure,  that  is  the  value 
of  war  munitions  yet  to  be  exported,  will 
be  better  understood  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  total  exports  of  Canada 
have  never  exceeded  $490,808,875,  the 
gross  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31 
last.  But  we  have  Mr.  Thomas's  word,  the 
most  authentic,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  greater  authority 
than  even  any  official  of  the  Canadian 
Government  that  approximately  $500,- 
000,000  in  orders  have  been  placed  or  are 
about  to  be  placed.  Unquestionably  this 
will  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  in  Can- 
ada that  cannot  fail  to  induce  greater  in- 
dustrial activity. 

But  we  have   already  exported  muni- 
tions in  such  quantities  as  to  create  for 
Canada  a  favorable  trade  balance.    Very 
probably  few  business  men 
What  have   actually   figured   out 

Canada  Has     for  themselves  to  what  ex- 
Already  tent    exports    during    the 

Exported.  past  nine  months  have  ex- 

ceeded the  normal  volume 
of  exports.  If  the  blue  books  are  taken 
and  scrutinized  carefully  it  will  be  found 
that  war  munitions  and  exports  due  sole- 
ly to  the  war  will  not  aggregate  in  value 
over  $150,000,000  above  the  normal 
volume  of  such  exports.  This  being  the 
case  there  remains  yet  to  be  shipped  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  next  year  or  so  $350,- 
000,000  of  war  products. 

Canada  was  not  regarded  as  being  in- 
dustrially capable  of  undertaking  the  sup- 
ply of  war  munitions  to  cost  so  much  as 
$500,000,000  within  so  short  a  time.  One 
fact  that  business  men  will  not  overlook 
is  that  many  of  the  staffs  have  been  de- 
pleted by  that  sense  of  loyalty  which  im- 
pels a  man  to  leave  the  lathe  and  take  up 
the  bayonet.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  has 
been,  has  seen,  and  has  deemed  it  safe  to 
place  in  Canada  the  business  measured  by 


Gift  Furniture 

Catalogue  No.  4 


Hundreds  of  the 
best  suggestions 
for  Christmas  presents 
will  be  found  in  our 
large   photo-illustrated 


Everything  in  it  eminently 
suitable  lor  gift-giving. 
We  pay  freight  to  any  Station 
in  Ontario  at  Catalogue  prices. 
Write  to-day  to 


Furniture 
Co.,  Ltd. 
To  r  o  n  t  o 


High  Praise 


from  the  front 


HEADQUARTERS,  Ut  CANADIAN  DIVISION 
British  Expeditionary  Force 

The  Russell  Motor  Car  Co.,  September  2nd,  1915 

West  Toronto,   Ontario,  Canada 
Dear  Sirs, 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  had  six  months'  experience  at  the  front  with 
28  H  P.  Russell  Knight  Cars,  wish  to  send  to  you  a  little  testimonial  of  the  ex- 
cellent performance  ot  the»e  cars  under  very  adverse  conditions. 

I  hese  cars  came  out  to  France  early  in  February,  alter  four  months  of  the 
hardest  work  any  cars  have  ever  been  put  to,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  England. 
They  came  through  everything  with  colors  flying.  The  only  real  trouble  we 
have  experienced  has  been  the  front  springs,  which,  after  all,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  one  considers  the  terrible  roads  over  which  they  have  been  driven. 
A  certain  amount  of  trouble  was  experienced  with  the  clutch  on  one  or  two,  but 
this  was  really  on  account  of  the  lack  of  spare  parts,  which  was  the  greatest  draw- 
back to  the  successful  running  of  these  cars.  The  electrical  system  throughout 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  not  one,  to  our  knowledge,  having  failed  at  anytime. 
These  cars  were  in  constant  demand  during  the  whole  period  that  they  were 
under  our  care  and  were  known  to  be  the  most  comfortable  cars  on  the  road. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  been  more  than  pleased  with  them  in  every  way, 
and  wish  to  convey  to  you  our  congratulations  on  making  a  car,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  second  to  none.' 

(Signed)  We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

Lome  A.  Arnold,  Sergt.  Hugh  D.  Roberts,  Sergt.-Major 

L.  R.  Reese,  Sergt.  Herbert  R.  Raimes,  Sergt.-Major 

H.  O.  Mothersill,  Sergt. 
H.  D.  Brown,  Sergt. 


Made  up  to  a  Standard, 
Not  down  to  a  Price. 


H 


RUSSELL  "Light  Six"  $1475 

RUSSELL    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

Executive  Offices  and   Works:   West  Toronto. 
Branches:    Montreal,   Toronto,   Hamilton,   Winnipeg,   Vancouver.      Sole   Canadian   Licensees  Knight  Motor. 
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-Sold  by  reliable  shoe  dealers 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

entitled 

'The  Bunion — its  cause  and  cure" 


Fill  Out  and  Mail  To-day 

SCHOLL  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 

Dept.  "A"     214  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Please    send 'me   Dr.   Scholl's  free  book   on 
"The  Bunion — its  cause  and  cure." 

Name 

Address 

City 


Would  You  Pay 
$1.00 


to  collect  five  old  accounts  ? 

At  a  cost  of  many  hundred  dollars  we  compiled  a 
series  of  six  notices — each  notice  stronger  than  the 
last.  We  found  that  this  series  would  collect  almost 
any  "old"  debt  if  used  according  to  our  directions. 
We  have  had  these  notices  so  printed  that  you  can 
use  them  from  your  own  office,  but  we  have  made 
them  look  as  if.  from  all  appearances,  they  really 
came  from  a  Collection  Agency — thus  Mr.  Poor  Pay 
is  artfully  fooled,  and  almost  in  every  case  he  will 
pay  his  bill  immediately.  Money  refunded  if  not 
satisfactory.  Prices  cash  with  order  (six  different 
forms  to  a  set) : 

s  sets.  $1.00    i   UNITED  ADJUSTMENT  CO. 


12 
20 


2.00 
3.00 


72  Queen  and  Teraulay  Sts. 
TORONTO,  CAN. 


24 


COMPLETE    NOVELS, 
NOVELETTES  AND    STORIES 


15c 


To  introduce  our  wonderful  book  offers,  we  will  send  you  this  fine 
collection  of  hieh-class  reading  matter  at  less  than  usual  cost  of 
printing.  Each  is  a  complete  story.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  titles 
and  there  are  a  score  more  just  as  eood: 

Woven  on  Fate's  Loom — Charles  Garvice. 

Huldah — Marion  Harland. 

The  Tide  of  the  Moaning  Bai — Francis  H.  Barnett. 

Circumstantial  Evidence — M.  V.  Victor. 

Quarterraain's  Story— H.  Rider  Haggard. 
Send   us    only    15c  to-day    and   this   big   collection    of 
stories  will  be  moiled  you  postpaid. 
CANADA  MAIL  ORDER  CO..    Desk  L.    Toronto.  Ont. 


the  sum  total  he  names.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a 
shrewd  business  man  and  probably  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  an  en- 
gineering plant  as  most  business  men.  At 
any  rate  he  is  given  credit  for  having  a 
shrewd  eye  and  calculating  mind — one  not 
easily  thrown  off  the  track  by  guile  or 
blarney.  Canadian  business  men  can 
therefore  take  it  for  granted  that  if  Mr. 
Thomas  said  that  orders  to  the  amount 
indicated  would  be  handled  by  Canada, 
they  will  be. 

Press  reports  as  to  Canadian  trade  for 
the  six  months  ending  September  indicate 
a  favorable  trade  balance  of  approximate- 
ly $56,000,000.  For  the  first 
What  the  nine  month  of  the  present 

Giant  Crop  calendar  year  the  balance 
Means.  in  Canada's  favor  is  $60,- 

000,000  as  compared  with 
an  adverse  balance  of  $126,000,000  in  1914 
and  $230,000,000  in  1913.  It  may  not 
strike  the  average  reader  forcibly  that  a 
balance  of  $60,000,000  in  our  favor  after 
shipping  war  munitions  to  the  extent  of 
$150,000,000  up  to  date  is  a  very  striking 
fact.  Let  us  point  out,  however,  that  last 
year's  crop  was  an  extraordinarily  poor 
one.  The  gross  yield  of  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, was  140,000,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  a  crop  this  year  estimated  at 
350,000,000.  Our  opinion  is  that  that 
figure  will  now  be  reached  although  at 
the  beginning  of  July  we  did  not  look  for 
a  crop  of  more  than  225,000,000  for  the 
whole  of  Canada.  We  were  wrong  in  our 
estimates  as  so  many  others  were.  The 
Dominion  Government  also  had  to  revise 
its  first  estimate  and  add  some  25,000,000 
to  their  estimates  of  August  last.  No 
doubt  when  threshing  returns  are  all  in 
there  will  be  a  further  revision  which  will 
put  the  figures  up  to  350,000,000  bushels. 
As  a  result  of  the  small  crop  in  1914  the 
value  of  the  grain  exports  of  Canada  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  aggregated  $113,874,- 
569.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
the  value  of  agricultural  products  amounts 
to  $87,483,175  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  this  is  grain  and  flour.  That  is  up  to 
the  end  of  September,  before  the  Canadian 
crop  began  to  move  in  earnest.  When, 
however,  the  returns  for  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  are  available  the  fact 
will  be  disclosed  that  our  exports  of  grain 
were  sufficient  to  give  Canada  a  trade  bal- 
ance larger  than  she  has  hitherto  known. 
Taking  manufactured  products  and  those 
from  the  fields  together  they  will  give  to 
Canada  such  a  trade  balance  in  the  next 
twelve  months  as  will  place  her,  nation- 
ally speaking,  in  a  very  favorable  posi- 
tion. Normally,  according  to  Finance 
Minister  White,  Canada  needs  a  favorable 
trade  balance  of  $140,000,000  approxi- 
mately to  meet  her  interest  charges.  When 
Mr.  White  made  that  statement  we  do  not 
think  that  he  had  due  regard  for  the  fact 
that  among  our  imports  are  large  sums 
that  come  in  as  taxed  capital.  For  in- 
stance, a  manufacturer  establishing  a 
plant  in  the  Dominion  may  require  to  im- 
port machinery  to  the  extent  of  $50,000. 
That  will  come  in  under  the  head  of 
"imports."  It  will  not,  however,  have  to 
be  paid  for.  If  we  deduct  all  such  items, 
if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  trade  balance  that  we 
should  have  to  meet  our  interest  charges 


NO   JOKE   TO  BE  DEAF 


—Every     Deaf   Person    Knows    That. 

I  make  myself  hear  after  being  deaf  for  25  years 
with    these     Artificial     Ear 
Drums.      I    wear   them    day 
and   night.      They    are  per- 
fectly comfortable.     No  one 
sees  them.     Write  me  and  I 
will   tell   you  a   true  story, 
how  I    got  deaf  and  how    i  Medicated  Ear  Drum 
make  myself  hear.     Address      Pat.  Nov.  5,  1908 
GEO.    P.    WAY,  Artificial   Ear   Drum  Co.  (Inc.) 
20  Adelaide  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ing  deaf  for  25  yean 


Surround  Your  Lawn,  Garden 
and  Yards  With 

PEERLESS 

Lawn  Fencing 

QRNAMENTAL  fencing  serves 
^  a  double  purpose.     It  not  only 

enhances  the  beauty  of  your  premises,  but  also 

protects  it  and  your    children  and   property — 

as  well.     It  keeps  out  marauding  animals  and 

i  trespassers.     It  protects  your  lawns  and  flowers 

I  and  always  gives  your  home  grounds  that  or- 

|derlyf  pleasing  appearance. 

Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing 

is  the  result  of  years  of  fence  building.     It 

is  built  to  last  —  to  retain  its  beauty  and 

grace  for  years  to  come  and  should  not  be 

confused  with  the  cheap,  shoddy  fencing 

offered.     Peerless  fence  is  built  of  strong, 

stiff  wire  which  will  not  sag  and  the 

heavy  galvanizing  plus  the  heavy  zinc 

enamel  is  the  best  possible  assurance 

against  rust. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Shows  many  beautiful  designs  of 
fencing  suitable  for  lawns,  parks,  ceme- 
teries,  etc.     Agencies  almost  everywhere. 
Active  agents  wanted  in  unassigned  territory. 

THE  BANWELL  •  HOXIE  WISE  FENCE  CO.,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.       Hamilton,  Ont. 


BETWEEN  SEASONS 

is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  launch.     We  have 
exceptionally  attractive  prices. 

OR  build  a  boat  yourself  during  the 
shut-in  season.  We  have  a  plan 
that  enables  you  to  do  so.  It  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  real  enjoyment  and  save  your 
money.     Let  us  tell  you  about  our  plans. 

Ask  for  Booklet  "R"  and  learn  how  you 
can  build  your  own  boat. 

ROBERTSON  BROS. 

Foot  of  Bay  Street  HAMILTON,  ONT. 


MAKE  YOUR  BIKE 
A  MOTORCYCLE 

at  a  email  cost  by  using  our  Attach* 
able  outfit.  FITS  ANY  BICYCLE.  Has- 
ly  attached.  No  special  tools  required. 
Write  today  for  bar-  pnrp  QAAV 
(rain  list  and  free  book  llfCC  DUUIV 
describing  the  SHAW  Bicycle  Motor  At- 
tachment. Motorcycles,  all  makes,  new 
and  second-hand.  835  and  up. 

SHAW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  122,  Galesburtr,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 
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yFalcon 

■  •*£    No.048 

"Most popular  pen  n 
in  the  World]' 

Send  lOf  for  box  containing 
12  most  popular  styles 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Ox,  16-70  (JbcperSt  (hmdenMJ. 


Cream  of  Havana"— "Cigar  of  Quality 


yj 


Manufactured  of  Specially  Selected  Tobacco 


Box  of  100 


$6.50 


Box  of  50 


$3.25 


POSTAGE  EXTRA 

To  Canada— Box  of  100,  22c;  Box  of  50.  14c.  To  England— Box  of  100,  48c;  Box   of  50,  24c. 

To  France— Box  of  100,  64c,;  Box  of  50,  40c. 

Send  your  order   direct  to  us.      \Ve  personally  attend   to   mailing,  sending  receipt  to   you 


The  Philip  Burns  Store 


156  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 


THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  PRODUCT 


It  took  years  of  researches  and 
careful  experimentation  before 
the  combination  of  rich  Oporto 
wine  with  Extractum  Cinchonae 
Liquidum  (B.P.)  could  be  per- 
fected so  as  to  be  borne  by  the 
most  delicate  stomach.  Owing' 
to  its  perfection 

Wilsons 

MNVOUDS'  JPOJ^T 

a  la  Quina  du  Perou 

has  won  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Profession  by  reason  of  the  high  standard  of  excel- 
ence  of  this  tonic-reconstituant. 

Beware  of  tonic  wines  with  similar  sounding 
names — look  for  the  fac-simile  of  the  proprietor's 
signature,  on  every  label. 

Big  Bottle      Ask  YOUR  Doctor      All  Druggists 


H-l 


Take  your  cue  from  these  firms, 
Mr.  Purchasing  Agent: 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company 

United  States  Navy 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

New  York  Central  Railroad 

New  York  City. 

Consider  the  number  of  pencils  that  are 
used  annually  in  concerns  of  such  size.  Con- 
sider the  number  of  people  using  these  pencils 
who  are  on  the  payroll.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  buying  pencils  has  considerable  possi- 
bilities both  for  profit  and  for  loss.  This  is 
recognized  by  the  great  organizations  named 
above.  They  go  at  their  pencil  buying,  like 
everything  else,  scientifically.  They  make 
tests  and  comparisons.  And  they  buy 
Blaisdell  pencils  in  large  quantities,  with  a 
flattering  abundance  of  repeat  orders. 

Isn't  this  your  cue,  Mr.  Purchasing  Agent? 
Doesn't  it  mean  that  you  should  at  least  write 
to  us  and  ask  us  to  prove  to  you  that 
Blaisdells  in  your  organization  would  be 
as  satisfactory  and  economical  as  in  the 
companies  listed  above  ? 

Blaisdells  will  do  your  work  easier,  quicker 
and  at  lower  cost.  They  possess  features  of 
convenience  (in  sharpening,  etc.)  peculiar  to 
them  alone.  Quality,  convenience,  economy ! 
Satisfaction,  time,  money !  That  is  the 
Blaisdell  story  in  six  words.  They  will  save 
%  to  %  of  your  wooden  pencil  costs,  clerks' 
time,  and  temper  too. 

Blaisdell  202  is  a  "general  utility  " 
office  pencil  with  an  eraser  and  a 
lead  as  smooth  as  velvet.  Order  by 
number  from  your  stationer. 

Blaisdell  is  a  complete  line  of  pencils-  -every  kind 
for  every  purpose,  including  Regular,  Colored,  Copy- 
ing, Indelible,  Extra  thick,  China  Marking,  Metal 
Marking,  Lumberman's  and  Railroad  pencils.  All 
grades  and  all  degrees  of  hardness.  Sold  by  leading 
stationers  everywhere. 


The 

modern  way 

to  sharpen 

a  pencil 


100 
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Desirable  For  A  Home 

A    Floor    Lamp    gives    the    home    a    touch    of 
dignity    and    refinement. 

The  Aurora  Lamp 

overcomes  the  difficulty  of 
price  that  lias  prevented 
thousands  from  buying  a 
Floor   Lamp. 

The  "Aurora"  is  a  com- 
plete   Floor  or  Table  Lamp. 

It  is  constructed  of  wood  fibre 
board,  finished  like  a  beautiful 
piece  of  oak. 

The  shade  is  Parchment  lined, 
which  looks  like  fine  Quality  Amber 
Art  Glass.  Wire  frames  and  full 
instructions  are  furnished,  so  that 
at  an  outside  cost  of  $1.00  the 
Shade  may  be  lined  with  SILK. 
The  Aurora  .  Lamp  can  also  be 
changed  to  a  table  lamp  by  remov- 
ing two  sections  of  the  standard. 
Shipped  complete  with  cord, 
plug:  and  socket,  and  delivered 
charges   free  to   you   for 

$5.85 

Write  for  illustrated  circular 
which  shows  illustrations  and 
gives  full  particulars  of  the 
Aurora  Lamp. 

The  Barton  NettingCo. 

Limited 

WINDSOR,      ONTARIO 


THE  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world  to-day  is 
the  home  life  which  has 
been    developed. 

But  life  insurance  should 
be  carried  so  that  in  the 
event  of  the  father's  death 
the  family  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  forsake  the  old 
place  for  one  less  com- 
fortable. The  Mutual  Life 
of  Canada  prides  itself  on 
being 

the      Company      that 
makes        Canadian 
homes — 
the      Company      that 
protects     Canadian 
homes — ■ 
the      Company      that 
maintains  Canadian 
homes. 
Provide    against    the   loss 
of    the     old     home     in     the 
event     of     your     death     by 
means  of  a  policy  in 

The  Mutual  Life 

ASSURANCE     COMPANY 
OF    CANADA 

WATERLOO,        ONTARIO 


COATED 

LINEN 

COLLARS 


KANTftRACKcoated  Linen  Collars  cannot 
be  spoiled  by  rain  or  dust.     Will  not  crumple. 
Are    made    of    water-proof    linen — (not    cellu- 
loid).     Can    be    cleaned    in    an    instant.      Neat 
and  comfortable.  Give  long,  satisfactory  wear. 
MADE  IN  CANADA 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  booklet 
on  Collars  and  Dress. 
THE  PARSON-  &    PARSONS    CANADIAN   CO. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


is    not   quite    so    large    as    the    Minister 
figures. 

Admitting,  however,  that  it  requires  the 
full  amount,  that  is,  $140,000,000,  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  when  the  figures  are  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  that 
they  will  show  a  trade  balance  much 
greater  than  that  sum. 

During  the  course  of  October  as  will  be 
shown,  when  the  bank  statement  for  that 
month  appears,  a  very  large  increase  in 
circulation  will  take  place 
Money  from  and  there  will  also  be  an 
Munitions  expansion   in   demand   de- 

and  Crop.  posits  and  commercial 
loans  by  the  banks.  There 
is  nothing  a  bank  likes  better  than  to  loan 
money  on  wheat.  It  is  readily  saleable 
and  can  be  realized  upon  at  any  time. 
Therefore  banks  have  no  hesitation  in 
lending  the  deposits  of  the  public  upon 
the  security  of  s  i  a  readily  saleable 
commodity.  When  e  crop  moves  there- 
fore out  goes  the  money.  At  the  end  of 
September  when  it  was  quite  evident  that 
the  crop  was  safe  and  was  a  big  one 
money  began  to  flow  westward.  Immedi- 
ately business  showed  signs  of  improve- 
ment. Speaking  with  one  of  the  directors 
of  a  hardware  house  in  Winnipeg  doing 
a  very  large  wholesale  business  the  writer 
was  informed  that  the  orders  from  the 
strictly  rural  districts  of  the  Canadian 
West  had  increased  very  considerably 
during  the  month  of  October.  In  fact  the 
rush  had  come  as  a  surprise  as  the  house 
in  question,  although  carrying  usually  a 
large  stock,  was  caught  short.  They  had 
to  wire  rush  orders  to  manufacturers  to 
have  their  shelves  replenished.  At  the 
time  of  writing  no  evidence  of  appreciable 
improvement  in  business  in  the  cities  of 
the  Canadian  West  was  evident  in  so  far 
as  the  buying  from  retailers  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
money  got  into  the  farmers'  hands  during 
October.  That  is  but  one  instance,  how- 
ever. There  are  others.  Enquiries  made 
of  bank  managers  at  many  points  elicited 
the  response  that  deposits  were  increasing 
and  loans  outstanding  decreasing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  bank  statement  deposits 
were  approximately  stationary  and  com- 
mercial loans  increased  very  considerably 
— to  a  greater  extent  than  for  many 
months.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  farmers  are  meeting  their  obligations 
very  readily  at  country  points  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  advances  made  to  them  by  the 
grain  dealers  at  points  like  Winnipeg  and 
it  is  to  the  dealer  that  the  banks  have  ad- 
vanced large  sums  of  money.  The  chances 
are  that  the  money  will  not  get  back  into 
the  banks'  hands  for  some  time. 

There  is  every  evidence  in  the  West  that 
the  farmers  are  sticking  to  their  work  on 
the  farm  every  possible  hour  they  can. 
Neither  the  tradesman,  the  machine  men, 
or  the  banks  will  be  well  advised  in  com- 
pelling the  farmer  to  quit  the  plow  while 
he  can  do  plowing  to  attend  to  less  import- 
ant matters.  It  is  remarkable  how  much 
plowing  has  been  done  since  the  grain 
was  cut.  Although  the  farmers  has  taken 
off  an  extraordinarily  big  crop  this  year 
he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  an- 
other good  crop  is  necessary  and  he  is 
making  preparations  for  it  next  year.  It 
is  wise  therefore  that  the  farmer  should 
not  turn  his  attention  to  straightening  out 
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Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  restored  in 
every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective 
hearing  from  causes  such  as 

Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunk- 
en Drums,  Roaring  or  Hissing  Sounds. 
Perf  or  a  led,  Wholly  or  Pari  ially  Destroy- 
ed Drums,  Discharge  from  Cars,  etc. 

Wilson  Common- Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"— 
require  no  medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  drums.  They  are  simple  devices, 
which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears  where  they  are 
invisible.    Soft,  safe  and  comfortable  to  wear  at  all  times. 

Write  today  for  our  J68page  FREE  book  on  DEAFNESS, 
giving  you  full  particulars  and  plenty  of  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
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his  financial  affairs,  settling  old  notes  and 
accounts  until  the  weather  drives  him 
from  operations  on  his  farm.  Leniency 
will,  no  doubt,  be  the  rule  until  such  times 
as  the  farmer  himself  will  admit  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  his  neglecting  to  go 
to  his  banker  and  arranging  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop.  For 
some  years  a  class  of  business  men 
maligned  the  farmer  somewhat  by  repre- 
senting him  as  a  man  that  would  pay  if 
sufficient  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  Happily  the  biggest  and  the 
best  of  the  business  managers  believed 
that  the  farmer  would  pay  readily  if  he 
had  the  means.  There  were  always,  how- 
ever, certain  classes  of  business  that 
utilized  the  "hypnotic"  salesman  to  foist 
upon  the  good-natured  son  of  the  soil 
things — from  overlapping  churches  to 
threshing  outfits — he  had  no  use  for. 
Some  years  of  .close  living  and  "pressure" 
from  the  hoard  of  collectors  that  follow 
closely  the  seasons  of  careless  buying  has 
taught  him  to  be  careful  of  his  crop's 
proceeds.  He  may  have  gone  too  far  in 
making  laws  restraining  business  and  if 
so  it  will  be  his  own  loss.  But  he  means 
well  and  this  year's  results  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  old  accounts  are  being 
cleared  up  indicates  that  the  farmer  pays 
when  he  can. 

Of  course  this  year  the  farmer  will  have 
more  to  pay  out  in  Canada  than  he  ever 
had.  But  it  will  not  all  go  into  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  old  debts.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion will  be  available  to  put  into  neces- 
sary improvements  on  his  homestead. 
Some  years  of  economy  has  created  the 
need  also  of  many  comforts  the  family  of 
the  farmer  must  have.  No  doubt  from  his 
experience  of  the  past  two  years  he  will 
have  learned  not  to  spend  an  unnecessary 
cent.  His  family  and  his  comforts,  how- 
ever, have  some  claims  that  must  be  con- 
sidered essential  and  in  satisfying  these 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  so  abundant  a  crop 
there  will  surely  come  many  demands 
upon  the  jobber  and  manufacturer  which 
will  be  felt  for  the  ensuing  six  or  seven 
months. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out 
that  with  orders  aggregating  nearly  half 
a  billion  dollars  overhanging  the  indus- 
tries of  Canada  a  large  pro- 
Great  portion  of  the  manufactur- 
Industrial  ing  plants  will  be  kept 
Activity.  busy  practically  for  the  next 
twelve  month.  In  addition, 
however,  to  the  war  demands  there  will 
be  a  not  negligible  demand  for  the  home 
market  for  plain  necessities.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  demand  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  may  be  set 
down  to  the  European  war.  Canada's 
resources  are  such  that,  so  long  as  the 
enemy  does  not  operate  in  our  own  terri- 
tory our  trade  and  commerce  cannot  suf- 
fer seriously  for  any  lengthy  period. 
War  has  brought  distress  and  mourning 
to  many  a  Canadian  home,  and  for  what 
alleviation  of  this  can  be  given,  we  will 
have  to  set  apart  a  goodly  proportion  of 
wealth  the  country  is  producing.  Never- 
theless war  has  brought  to  commercial 
Canada  a  stimulus  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  given  to  it.  Our  manu- 
facturers will  be  very  unwise  if  they 
release  vigilance  in  respect  of  foreign 
trade.        There     are     some      immediate 
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obstacles  such  as  that  of  tonnage  on 
the  ocean,  but  as  soon,  as  war  ceases 
these  obstacles  will  be  re-moved  and  the 
man  who  has  arranged  to  get  the  busi- 
ness when  tonnage  is  available  will,  no 
doubt,  get  it.  The  home  market  is  the  best 
one  for  Canadian  manufacturers,  but  they 
will  not  suffer  if  demands  upon  them  are 
augmented  by  a  bigger  foreign  market. 
Our  neighbors  are  giving  attention  to 
their  foreign  trade  and  Great  Britain  is 
doing  her  utmost  to  retain  her  connec- 
tions. Canadian  manufacturers  should  be 
not  less  vigilant  than  those  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  war 
effects  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Some  of  the  most  careful  business  men 
anticipate  that  when  the  war  is  over  in- 
dustrial dullness  in  Canada  will  be  more 
pronounced  than  it  has  been.  If  too  much 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  business  of 
making  bullets  or  shells  the  anticipated 
after-war  dullness  will  certainly  ma- 
terialize. Some  thought  ought  to  be  given 
to  what  will  be  done  with  the  plant  thus 
employed  when  the  Kaiser  accepts  the 
conditions  offered  him  by  the  Allies. 

Canadian  railroads  at  the  present  junc- 
ture have  all  they  can  do  in  the  Canadian 
West.    It  is  understood  that  the  theoreti- 
cal capacity  of  the  lines  be- 
Railroad  tween  Winnipeg  and  Port 

Earnings  Arthur  is  less  than  3,000 

and  Crop  cars    per    day.     To    carry 

Moving.  300,000,000    bushels    from 

Winnipeg  to  Port  Arthur 
will  take  all  the  lines  practically  120  days. 
Adding  the  ordinary  business  from  Win- 
nipeg to  that  of  the  grain  crop,  makes  a 
sum  of  business  indicating  that  the 
lines  will  be  busy  for  practically  an- 
other twelve  months.  Already  railroad 
earnings  show  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  above  returns  of 
a  year  ago.  So  striking  a  rate  of  in- 
crease has  naturally  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  newspapers  and  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  reproduce  them  here. 
No  doubt  the  magnitude  of  the  crop  is  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  for  railways, 
coming  at  a  time  when  all  of  them  needed 
additional  revenue.  What  it  means  to  the 
storekeepers  and  the  professional  man  is 
a  matter,  however,  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  here.  At  every  divisional  point  more 
men  will  be  employed  and  at  points  where 
repair  shops  are  established  very  large 
numbers  of  men  will  have  to  be  taken  on. 
Running  of  railroads  at  capacity  means 
many  repairs  that  'cannot  be  delayed.  It 
will  be  no  surprise  therefore  to  hear  at 
any  time  of  large  numbers  of  men  being 
taken  on  at  Fort  William,  Winnipeg, 
Watrous,  Moose  Jaw,  Calgary,  and  other 
points  where  repair  shops  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  railway  companies.  The 
addition  to  the  wage  roll  at  these  points 
will,  no  doubt,  swell  the  receipts  of  the 
storekeepers  and  of  the  professional  men. 
In  fact,  every  class  of  business  will,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  receive  a  needed  stimulus 
as  the  result  of  the  distribution  of  the 
crop  proceeds  through  so  many  channels. 
According  to  present  returns  from 
British  Columbia  mines,  this  year  should 
constitute  a  record  one  in  the  production 
of  that  province.  "Ross- 
Improvement  land  is  producing  about  30 
in  Mining.  per  cent,  more  ore  than 
last  year,"  says  Mr.  Hag- 
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gen,  of  the  Mining  and  Engineering 
Record,  Vancouver.  While  the  Kootenay 
mines  did  not  ship  much  ore  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  they  are  doing  well  at  the 
present  time.  The  shipments  of  silver 
lead  ores  aggregating  about  2,000  tons  a 
month.  Then  there  are  the  zinc  shipments 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Trail 
Smelter  alone  has  treated  about  400,000 
tons  of  ore  so  far  this  year.  Grand  Forks 
plant  and  the  Anyox  plant  has  handled 
about  300,000  tons  and  the  Granby  Com- 
pany has  treated  800,000  tons  of  ore.  The 
B.C.  Copper  Company  is  handling  25  tons 
a  month  and  the  Britannia  Company  a 
similar  amount.  At  present  British  Co- 
lumbia is  handling  about  11,000  tons  a 
day  and  the  completion  of  new  plants  un- 
der construction  will  bring  this  output  up 
to  20,000  tons  a  day  or  production  from 
the  metal  mines  of  the  province  aggregat- 
ing about  $30,000,000  a  year.  While  the 
metalliferous  mines  are  doing  somewhat 
better  than  during  the  first  months  of  the 
present  year,  the  same  can  be  said  of  coal 
mines.  On  Vancouver  Island  better  con- 
ditions exist  and  on  East  Coast  the  only 
obstacle  to  a  larger  output  is  the  lack  of 
tonnage.  The  latter  difficulty  may  be 
found  at  any  time  and  then  activity  in 
coal  mining  industry  will  be  general.  As 
to  the  mines  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
there  will  naturally  be  greater  activity  as 
the  result  of  the  larger  crop.  Difficulties 
as  to  available  men  may  be  encountered 
when  the  rush  for  coal  sets  in.  Referring 
again  to  the  metalliferous  mines  we  may 
add  that  the  output  of  the  Cobalt  mines  is 
greater  in  bulk  than  a  year  ago  but  owing 
to  the  lower  prices  of  silver  the  values 
are  slightly  less.  The  values  to  the  middle 
of  October  were  $3,241,717  as  compared 
with  $3,555,193  a  year  ago. 

From    Prince    Rupert    on    the    Pacific 
coast  reports  come  to  the  effect  that  trade 
in  halibut  has  developed  to  very  large  pro- 
portions.      This     probably 
Better  accounts  for  the  fact  that 

Business  for  the  first  nine  months  of 

for  the     present     year     ship- 

Fisheries.  ments  of  fish  products  ag- 

gregate $15,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $12,000,000  in  1914.  An  in- 
crease of  $3,000,000  in  the  course  of  nine 
months  in  the  fisheries  industry  is  very 
substantial.  Good  reports  as  to  the  ex- 
ports of  fisheries  products  are  also  re- 
ceived from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Prices  are  being  well  maintained.  A  few 
months  ago  some  doubts  existed  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  as  to  the  future  of 
the  fish  industry  there  but  now  they  are 
gone  and  at  all  points  satisfactory  results 
are  being  shown. 

Taking  conditions  into  consideration 
the  huge  orders  for  munitions,  the  huge 
crop,  the  lack  of  unemployment,  the  gen- 
eral business  improvement  already  taking 
place  there  is  no  reason  to  look  with  con- 
cern as  to  the  course  of  business  during 
the  next  twelve  months.  Although  there 
is  a  large  exportable  surplus  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  the  fact 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
supply  of  Russia  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
leased before  Canada  has  another  harvest. 
Meanwhile,  the  demands  from  Europe  are 
heavy.  Prices  generally  of  products  which 
Canada  exports  are  likely  to  remain  firm. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  no  other  con- 


F*  *t "        Ife^  Santa  Claus  Says : 

Christmas  Trees  should  be 
illumined  with  Electricity 
— the  absolutely  safe  and 
sane  way. 

How  many  homes  have  had  their  festivities 
brought  to  a  sudden  and  disastrous  ending  by 
the  Christmas  tree  catching  fire? 

Insure  safety — give  the  kiddies  their  Christmas 
tree  illumined  by  the  "Franco"  Christmas  tree 
outfit. 

If  there  is  no  electricity  in  the  home  a  battery  can  be  used 
with  equal  advantage. 

The  electric  Christmas  Tree  outfit  is  a  Safe,  Sane,  Inexpensive  way  of  lighting 
the  Christmas  trees — prettier  than  candles.    No  danger — no  worry  about  fire. 

The  added  attractiveness  and  perfect  safety  of  this  outfit  make  it  worthy  of 
your  consideration.    The  cost  is  small,  the  benefits  manifold. 

Why  not  ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  our  literature  telling 
how  to  give  the  kiddies  a  big  treat  without  danger  or 
expense?    Make  this  the  best  Christmas  they've  ever  had. 

Interstate  Electric  Novelty  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

220  King  Street  West  -  -  -  TORONTO,   ONT. 

Manufacturers  of  "FRANCO"  Flashlights.      Highest   Gold   Medal   Award 
at  the   Panama-Pacific   Exposition,    1915. 


CANADIAN  NORTHERN 


THROUGH  SERVICE 

Toronto  to  Winnipeg 

Nov.  1st 

Via  PARRY  SOUND,    SUDBURY,  PORT  ARTHUR 
AND  FORT  WILLIAM 

CONNECTIONS  AT  WINNIPEG  UNION  STATION  FOR 

EDMONTON,  CALGARY,  PRINCE  ALBERT,  SASKATOON, 

REGINA,    BRANDON,   and  all   important   points    in    Western 

Canada  and  the  Pacific  Coast 

LEAVE  TORONTO  10.45  P.M. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
ALL  MODERN  EQUIPMENT  RELIABLE  EXPRESS  SERVICE 

Through  tickets  to  all  points  and  berth  reservations  from  Local  Folders,  or  write 
to  General  Passenger  Departments,  68  King  Street  E.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  or  Union 
Station,   Winnipeg,  Man. 
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50VEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN  SKATE  MAKING  IN  CANADA 
ISTOE  REASON  FOR  THE  POPULARITY  AND  SUPREMACY  OF. 
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TpVERYBODY  from  the  youngster  to  the  expert  can  get  a 
^  'STARR"  skate  to  suit  their  individual  tastes,  both  as  to 
style  and  price,  whether  for  Hockey,  Racing,  Rink  or  Fancy 
Skating. 

1  STARR  "  skates  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  expert  designing 
and  construction,  special  hand  tempering  and  workmanship,  and 
will  not  break. 

Being  highly  tempered  by  hand  by  our  special  process,  they  hold 
their  cutting  edge,  thus  do  not  need  sharpening  so  often.  They  fit 
the  feet  comfortably  and  are  braced  just  where  support  is  most 
needed,  therefore  you  do  not  get  tired  on  "  STARR"  skates. 

"  STARR  "  skates  are  equally  good  for  artificial  and  natural  ice. 

Every  pair  of  "STARR"  skates  we  make  are  protected  by  the 
following 


GUARANTEE 


All  "STARR  "  skates  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  If  they 
prove  defective  within  one  year  from  date  of  sale,  return  them  to  your 
dealer  and  he  will  give  you  another  pair  FREE  OF  COST. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "  STARR  "  Line. 
FREE   Booklet  on   Fancy  Skating  and   Hockey  Rules  gladly  mailed  on  request. 

Starr  Manufacturing  Cov  Limited 

Dartmouth,  N.S. 

Branches— 122  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ont.     97  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Largest  Makers  of  Ice  Skates  Under  the  British  Flag 


The  Acme 

No.  1 

Binder 


Saves  Time  and  Money 

In  Office,  Factory  or  Store 

The  Acme  No.  1  Binder  fills  a  need  for-  heavy  office  work 
and  for  fastening  samples  of  carpets,  hosiery,  underwear, 
silk,  lace,  etc.  Holds  100  staples.  Won't  clog  or  buckle. 
Acme  No.  1  does  the  work  more  quickly  and  easily.  Cuts 
down  expenses,  saves  time  and  money.  Very  Simple  and 
Durable. 

There's  an  Acme  Stapling  Machine  for  every  requirement. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "A"  and  see  the  many  uses  the  "Acme" 
can   be   put   to.      Special   machine — made   for   peculiar   needs. 


Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.       The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Ltd. 
59  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal,  Can.  Camden.  N.J.,  U.S.A. 


Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,  Ltd. 
London,  England 


elusion  would  appear  to  be  reasonable 
than  that  business  must  steadily  improve 
and  improvement  will  not  reach  its  crest 
until  well  into  next  spring.  No  doubt  the 
war  has  taught  the  general  public  a  les- 
son in  economy  and  that  lesson  will  have 
a  restraining  influence.  What  business 
will  develop  will  not  be  for  luxuries  but 
more  for  the  stern  necessities  of  life. 
Dealers  in  luxuries  may  be  disappointed 
in  the  demand.  After  some  years  of  care- 
fulness in  purchasing  necessary  things 
there  must  by  this  time  be  a  great  vacuum 
or  need  for  actual  necessities  that  will 
have  to  be  met.  With  the  future  so  bright, 
commercially  speaking ,  and  a  growing 
demand  for  labor,  more  confidence  will  be 
diffused  with  a  result  that  buying  will  be 
more  liberal.  Meanwhile  economy  will 
still  remain  the  governing  principle  of 
Canadian  households. 


The  Peace  Makers 

Continued  from  Page  9. 


directors  turn  him  from  his  bank  that 
day,  and  he's  enlisted,  the  scoundrel,  and 
is  gone  to  the  war.  But  his  wife  and 
family  are  left  behind:  they  shall  learn 
what  the  grip  of  the  money  power  is — ■ 
learn  it  in  misery  and  poverty." 

"My  good  sir,"  said  the  Negro  Presi- 
dent slowly  and  impressively,  "do  you 
know  why  your  plan  of  stopping  war 
wouldn't  work  in  Haiti?" 

"No,"  said  the  Philanthropist. 

"Becase  our  black  people  there  would 
kill  you.  Which  ever  side  they  were  on, 
whatever  they  thought  of  the  war — they 
would  take  a  man  like  you  and  lead  you 
out  into  the  town  square,  and  stand  you 
up  against  the  side  of  an  adobe  house, 
and  they'd  shoot  you.  Come  down  to 
Haiti,  if  you  doubt  my  words,  and  try 
it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Great  Philan- 
thropist, resuming  his  customary  man- 
ner of  undisturbed  gentleness,  "I  don't 
think  I  will.  I  don't  think  somehow  that 
I  could  sell  my  motors  in  Haiti." 

'TpHE  passage  at  arms  between  the 
J-  Negro  President  and  the  Philan- 
thropist had  thrown  a  certain  confusion 
into  the  hitherto  agreeable  gathering. 
Even  Lord  Haldane  and  Dr.  Lyttleton 
were  seen  to  be  slowly  shaking  their 
heads  from  side  to  side,  an  extreme 
mark  of  excitement  which  they  never 
permitted  themselves  except  under 
stress  of  passion.  The  two  humble  guests 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  were  visibly  per- 
turbed. "Say:  I  don't  like  that  about  the 
banker,"  squeaked  one  of  them.  "That 
aint  right,  eh  what?    I  don't  like  it." 

Mr.  Bryan  was  aware  that  the  meeting 
was  in  danger  of  serious  disorder.  lie 
rapped  loudly  on  the  table  for  attention. 
When  he  had  at  last  obtained  silence,  he 
spoke. 

"I  have  kept  my  own  views  to  the 
last,"  he  said,  "because  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  they  possess  a  peculiar  importance. 
There  is,  my  dear  friends,  every  prospect 
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(^&(j&yJ AtM^frs^fCz, 


Makes  an  Ideal  Holiday  Gift 

It  is  the  one  pen  on  the  market  -which  has 
rendered  continued  satisfaction  for  years. 
The  A.A.  Self  Filler  is  so  easy  to  fill,  clean 
andi  keep  clean,  that  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  pen  without  a  peer.  It  can 
be  filled  from  an  ink-well,  ink-stand  or 
bottle  by  simply  twisting  the  button.  It's 
as  easy  as  winding  your  watch.  It  is 
cleaned  in  the  same  way,  and  will  not 
leak,  blot  or  scratch. 

"A.A."  PEN   PERFECTION 

is  rigidly  maintained  by 

ARTHUR  A.   WATERMAN 
&  CO. 

Established    1895. 
22  Thames  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ask  your  "Druggist,  Stationer  or 
Jeweler,  or  write  for  our  new 
holiday  catalogue,  showing  our 
complete  line  of  self-fillers,  safe- 
ty, middle  .ioint  and  lower  end 
joint  fountain  pens. 

NOT  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 


3 '  ™?CffiV^  DfAJV 
OFFICE  &  SCHOOL 


~  ONTARIO^ 


5& 


fcii 


..MTA/WFACTt/nifnS 


1  ormG^effAiJEJ3Am?&,  oeeice\ 

FIXTURES  ;  S  CHOO/L  LIBRARY  &  L 

COMMERCIAL EC/RjVirVRE.ORERA^ 

l&ASSEMBLV;  CHAIRS  A INTERIOM 

\HAR0WPOl *  E7NISH '  geverallyA 


The  SANITARY  "O.K.''  ERASER 


THE 

SANJTARY 
OK  ERASER 


includes   an   Adjustable   Metal 
Holder. 

Two  Rubbers  are  made, 
best  quality;  one  Typewriter 
and  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  These 
Rubbers  last  6  mo.  to  a  year, 
the  Holder  a  lifetime.  By 
slight  pressure,  clean  rubber 
is  fed  down  until  used:  its 
narrow  edge  allows  a  letter 
or  line  to  be  erased  without 
injuring  another.  Price  10c, 
New   Rubbers   5c   each. 

ALL  STATIONERS. 
Everybody    should    have    this 
New  Eraser.  By  mall  2c  extra. 
Booklets  free. 
BROWN  BROS..  Limited.  Toronto 

_.,.    _  „  Sole  Agents  for  Dominion  of  Canada 

THE    O.K.    MFG.  COMPANY.     -     SYRACUSE.   NEW  YORK 

Makers   of   the   well-known   Washbume   "O.K."   Paper  Fasteners 


The  always  welcome  gift — 

A   KODAK 

The  gift  that  keeps  the  picture  story  of  every  youthful  interest 
— School  days  and  sports,  the  winter  and  summer  outings,  the  city 
boy's  trip  to  the  country  and  the  country  boy's  trip  to  the  city. 
In  all  these  there  is  fun  in  the  picture  taking  and  afterwards  both 
fun  and  satisfaction  in  possession. 

Catalog  of  Kodaks  and  Brownies,  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited  TORONTO 


It  will  pay 
you  to  write 
for'  the  "Yan- 
kee" Tool 
Book,  as  offer- 
ed in  this  ad. 
It  shows  all  of 
the  famous 
"Yankee"  tools 
for  boring  in 
wood,  drilling 
in  metal,  driv- 
ing and  draw- 
ing screws,  il- 
lustrates the 
tools  in  use 
and  tells  of 
their  time-  and 
labor  -  saving 
bene  fits  for 
you. 


if 


rANKEE"  T.Q£iU; 


P^YANKEFWT 


No.  10  (or  No.  11).  Just  grip  the  handle,  turn  it  to 
and  fro,  easy  like,  and  a  slick  Ratchet  movement 
drives    (or  draws)    the   screw.     It's    fun;  not   work! 


Write  us  for  "  ' Yankee'    Tool    Boo*,"  showing  all  the 
"Yankee"  wood-  and  metal-boring  and  screw-driving  tools 


2-in.,  S-in.,  4-in.,  5-in.,  6-in.,  8-in.,  10-in.  and   12-in.  blades 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you 

NORTI     BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Philadelphia 


YANKEE     TOOLS     QhaAe  Retted  The^/urnlc^ 
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CHRISTMAS  WITHOUT  MUSIC 
IS  LIKE  JUNE  WITHOUT  ROSES 

Give   your   family   a   gift  that   all  can    enjoy,  and  make  this   a  real 
Christmas.      The 


ILLIAMjJ 

Player  Piano 

is  the  matchless  gift  for  both  giver  and  recipient.  Just  a  little  of  your 
Christmas  money  for  a  first  payment  will  secure  one  of  these  beautiful 
instruments.      Write  for  our  Special  Christmas  Offer. 

DdJlesi-3  THE  WILLIAMS  PIANO  CO.,  Limited. g^nio 


, , 


ens  t^GL1sH 

BREAKFAST  BACON 


will  please  the  most  fastidious  by  its  flavor  and  quality.  It 
arouses  the  appetite  and  gives  zest  to  the  morning  meal. 
Sugar  Cured  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  care- 
fully selected  from  the  choicest  stock.  Be  sure  to  order 
Fearman's  Star  Brand.  Make  this  your  next  order. 
Ask  your  grocer. 

F.  W.  FEARMAN  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


that  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
time  I  shall  be  able  to  put  them  into 
practice.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  practical  certainty 
that  I  shall  be  president  of  the  United 
States." 

At  this  announcement  the  entire  com- 
pany broke  into  spontaneous  and  heart- 
felt applause.  It  had  long  been  felt  by 
all  present  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  certain 
to  be  president  of  the  United  States  if 
only  he  ran  for  the  office  often  enough, 
but  that  the  glad  moment  had  actually 
arrived  seemed  almost  too  good  for  be- 
lief. 

"Yes,  my  friends,"  continued  the  genial 
host,  "I  have  just  had  a  communication 
from  my  dear  friend  Wilson,  in  which  he 
tells  me  that  he,  himself,  will  never  con- 
test the  office  again.  The  presidency,  he 
says,  interferes  too  much  with  his  pri- 
vate life.  In  fact,  I  am  authorized  to 
state  in  confidence  that  his  wife  forbids 
him  to  run." 

"But  my  dear  Jennings,"  interposed 
Dr.  Jordan  thoughtfully,  "what  about 
Colonel  Roosevelt?" 

"In  that  quarter  my  certainty  in  the 
matter  is  absolute.  I  have  calculated  it 
out  mathematically  that  I  am  bound  to 
obtain,  in  view  of  my  known  principles, 
the  entire  German  vote, — which  carries 
with  it  all  the  great  breweries  of  the 
country, — the  whole  Austrian  vote,  all 
the  Hungarians  of  the  sugar  refineries, 
the  Turks, — in  fact,  my  friends,  I  am 
positive  that  Roosevelt,  if  he  dares  to 
run,  will  carry  nothing  but  the  American 
vote!" 

T  OUD  applause  greeted  this  an- 
•*— '   nouncement. 

"And  now  let  me  explain  my  plan, 
which  I  believe  is  shared  by  a  great 
number  of  sane,  and  other,  pacifists  in 
the  country.  All  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  will  be  invited  to  form  a  single 
international  force  consisting  of  a  fleet 
so  powerful  and  so  well  equipped  that 
no  single  nation  will  dare  to  bid  it  de- 
fiance. 

Mr.  Bryan  looked  about  him  with  a 
glance  of  something  like  triumph.  The 
whole  company,  and  especially  the  Negro 
President,  were  now  evidently  interested. 
"Say,"  whispered  the  General  Public  to 
his  companion,  "this  sounds  like  the  real 
thing?  Eb,  what?  Isn't  he  a  peach  of 
a  thinker?" 

"What  flag  will  your  fleet  fly?"  asked 
the  Negro  President. 

"The  flags  of  all  nations,"  said  Mr. 
Bryan. 

"Where  will  you  get  your  sailors?" 

"From  all  the  nations,"  said  Mr. 
Bryan,  "but  the  uniform  will  be  all  the 
same,  a  plain  white  blouse  with  blue  in- 
sertions, and  white  duck  trousers  with 
the  word  PEACE  stamped  across  the 
back  of  them  in  big  letters.  This  will 
help  to  impress  the  sailors  with  the  al- 
most sacred  character  of  their  func- 
tions." 

"But  what  will  the  fleet's  functions 
be?"  asked  the  President. 

"Whenever  a  quarrel  arises,"  explain- 
ed Mr.  Bryan,  "it  will  be  submitted  to  a 
Board.  Who  will  be  on  this  Board,  in 
addition  to  myself,  I  cannot  as  yet  say. 
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But  it's  of  no  consequence.  Whenever  a 
case  is  submitted  to  the  Board  it  will 
think  it  over  for  three  years.  It  will 
then  announce  its  decision — if  any.  After 
that,  if  any  one  nation  refuses  to  sub- 
mit, its  ports  will  be  bombarded  by  the 
Peace  Fleet." 

Rapturous  expressions  of  approval 
greeted  Mr.  Bryan's  explanation. 

"The  great  thing,"  said  Lord  Haldane, 
"will  be  to  get  the  right  men  for  the 
Board.  So  far  I  can  only  think  of  one. 
They  must  be  men  trained  in  the  law, — " 

"Or  perhaps,  better,  taken  from  the 
Church,"  suggested  Dr.  Lyttleton. 

"Or  better  still,  said  Dr.  Jordan,  "men 
from  the  Universities — " 

"Or  do  you  not  think,"  said  Miss 
Jaddams,  "that  the  members  of  the  board 
ought  to  be  fifty  per  cent,  women?" 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  said  the 
Negro  President,  turning  his  puzzled 
face  to  Mr.  Bryan.  "Would  some  of  these 
ships  be  British  ships?" 

"Oh  certainly.  In  view  of  the  dom- 
inant size  of  the  British  Navy  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  ships  would  be  British 
ships." 

"And  the  sailors  British  sailors?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  "except 
that  they  would  be  wearing  international 
breeches, — a  most  important  point." 

"And  if  the  Board,  made  up  of  all 
sorts  of  people,  were  to  give  a  decision 
against  England,  then  these  ships, — 
British  ships  with  British  sailors, — 
would  be  sent  to  bombard  England  it- 
self." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Bryan.  "Isn't  it 
beautif-ily  simple?  And  to  guarantee 
its  work:ng  properly,"  he  continued, 
"just  in  case  we  have  to  use  the  fleet 
against  England,  we're  going  to  ask 
Admiral'  Jellicoe  himself  to  take  com- 
mand." 

The  Negro  President  slowly  shook  his 
head. 

"Marse  Bryan,"  he  said,  "you  notice 
what  I  say.  I  know  Marse  Jellicoe.  I 
done  see  him  lots  of  times  when  he  was 
just  a  lieutenant,  down  in  the  harbor  of 
Port  au  Prince.  If  youse  folks  put  up 
this  proposition  to  Marse  Jellicoe,  he'll 
just  tell  the  whole  lot  of  you  to  go  plumb 
to " 

But  the  close  of  the  sentence  was  lost 
by  a  sudden  interruption.  A  servant  en- 
tered with  a  folded  telegram  in  his  hand. 

"For  me?"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  with  a 
winning  smile. 

"For  the  President  of  Haiti,  sir,"  said 
the  man. 

The  President  took  the  telegram  and 
opened  it  clumsily  with  his  finger  and 
thumb  amid  a  general  silence.  Then  he 
took  from  his  pocket  and  adjusted  a 
huge  pair  of  spectacles  with  a  horn  rim 
and  began  to  read: 

"Well,  I  'clare  to  goodness!"  he  said. 

"Who  is  it  from?"  said  Mr.  Bryan. 
"Is  it  anything  about  me?" 

The  Negro  President  shook  his  head 
"It's  from  Haiti,"  he  said,  "from  my 
military   secretary." 

"Read  it,  read  it,"  cried  the  company. 

"Come  back  home  right  away,"  read 
out  the  Negro  President,  word  by  word. 
"Everything  is  all  right  again.  Joint 
British   and  American   Naval  Squadron 


The  Power  of 
the  Printed  Word 

Out  of  the  mass  of  cold,  bloodless  type  the  creative  mind  can 
bring  to  life  words  that  pulsate  and  glow  with  burning  messages 
that  will  move   nations  or  sway  a  mob. 

Type  when  used  by  the  creative  mind  will  put  new  life  into  lagging 
business  and  increase  the  sales  of  products  that  otherwise  will 
tail  to  find  a  market. 

Back  of  our  printing  establishment  are  men  of  creative  ability 
who  are  capable  of  shaping  type  into  selling  power  that  will  make 
those  unpersuaded  prospects  your  best  customers.  Our  Printing 
and  Bookbinding  Departments  stand  for  service  that  brings  the 
maximum  return  for  the  least  expenditure. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  Catalogues,  Booklets,  Books,  Magazines,  Re- 
ports or  General  Printing  of  any  kind.    Estimates  given  on  request. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  Rutter,  Limited 


PRINTERS,   BOOKBINDERS, 
MANUFACTURING  STATIONERS 


King    and    Spadina 
TORONTO,  CAN. 


Have  You  A  Dark  Spot 

In  Your  Store,   Office   or    Factory 

that  is  unavailable  for  service,  or  requires  the  use  of  artificial  light  all 
the  time,  thus  running  up  your  lighting  expenses  ? 

Luxfer  Prisms 

—The  Scientific  Reflectors  of  Daylight 

will  flood  your  store,  office,  factory,  or  basement  with  FREE,  healthful 
daylight,  cut  down  your  overhead  expenses  and  make  those  dark,  unsee- 
able places  available. 

Work  is  better  done  by  daylight. 

Instal  Luxfer  Prisms  and  do  away  with  darkness,  inefficiency  and  heavy 
overhead  expenses. 

Catalogue  '  L  "  shows  how  Luxfer  Prisms  will  bring  cheap 
daylight  into  your  premises.     Write  for  it  and  investigate. 

Luxfer  Prism  Company,  Limited,  t$Sn?£ont! 
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PRESERVE  the  smoothness  of  operation 
of   your  files  right   through   past   the 
"transfer  period."    It  is  the  experience  in 

most    offices    that    records    are    kept    in 

better  shape  and  are  most  easily  referred  to  at  future 
dates  when  they  are  taken  from  the  current  files  intact 
and  placed  in  the  Transfer  units.  There  cannot  be  a 
mix-up  then.  You  know  with  certainty  you  can  place 
your  hand  on  any  required  records  the  moment  they  are 
needed. 

It  is  wise  to  order  Transfer  Supplies  early. 

Let  us  know  your  requirements  by  to-morrow's  mail.  Folder 
descriptive  of  our  line  of  Transfer  Supplies  mailed  on  request. 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  FlUHt  OABIMETS 


Toronto 


OFFICE  SPECIALTYMgG.ft. 

CAND  OFFICE  FURNITURE  M  STEEL  AMD  WOO0 
ANADA 

Largest  Makers  of  Filing  Devices  in  the  British  Empire 
Head  Office  and  Factories :  Newmarket,  Ont. 

OUR   OWN  FILING  EQUIPMENT  STORES : 

Montreal  Ottawa  Halifax  Winnipeg 

Calgary  Edmonton  Vancouver 


Regina 


FRFF    Airmatic  Pistol 

*■    **^*-«       Absolutely   Safe     and 
Sane.      No    Powder     —     No   Projectile 


Loud  Report ! 


Given  for  Selling     Realistic     Colored 
\\7  A  D     And    Other    Popular 

W  AK  PICTURES 


This   Ainnatic   Pistol   satisfies   every  boy's  desire  for  a   pistol    and   also 

relieves  parents  of  all  fear,  as  it  is  absolutely  harmless.     The  pneumatic 

perforation  of  a  paper  ribbon  produces  the  loud  report.     Each  pistol  is 

fitted  with  a  roll  of  Ainnatic  Paper  Ribbon,  making  continual  reloading 

unnecessary. 

These    are    the    only    Automatic   Repeating    Pistols    that    produce    a   loud 

report  WITHOUT  the  use  of  Powder,   Bullet  or  Cap.     They  are  as  large 

as  an  average  revolver,  8"  over  all,  and  look  just  like  a  real  revolver.    A 

child  can   operate  one  with  ease. 

Naturally   every  boy   in   Canada  wants   a   Pistol   these  days,   and   so   we 

have  made  a  plan   for  him   to  easily  get  one   FREE.     We  will  send  an 

assortment  of  14  beautiful  WAR  and  other  pictures,  size  16"  by  20",  in 

lovely  natural  colors,  to  sell  at  15c each;  also  15  exquisite  mottoes,  such 

as  everyone  wants,   size  12"  by  15",   to  sell  at  10c  each;  also  a  valuable 

free  coupon  to  give  with  every  picture  or  motto  you  sell.     You  just  have 

to  hand  them  out  and  take  the  money,  as  everybody  wants  from  one  to 

%  dozen  of  these. 

Ask    for    our    big    catalog    of    other    valuable  prizes. 

Then  send   us   our  money,  $3.60,  and  we  will   promptly  mall 

you,   postpaid,  this   dandy   pistol,  just  as  described.     Order 

to-day    and    get    started    right   now.      Address 

COLONIAL  ART  CO.,    Desk  L8,    TORONTO,    ONT. 


came  into  harbor  yesterday,  landed  fifty 
blue  jackets  and  one  midshipman.  Perfect 
order.  Banks  open.  Bars  open.  Mule  cars 
all  running  again.  Things  fine.  Going  to 
have  big  dance  at  your  palace.  Come  right 
back. 

The  Negro  President  paused. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  great 
and  deep  relief.  "This  lets  me  out.  I  guess 
I  wont  stay  for  the  rest  of  the  discussion. 
I'll  start  for  Haiti.  I  reckon  there's  some- 
thing in  this  Armed  Force  business  after 
all." 


Our  New  Standard 
of  Living 

Conditions  To-day  That  Are  Shaping  The 
Future 

IN  the  course  of  an  article  of  unusual 
interest  under  the  heading  "One 
Hundred  Years  Hence,"  in  which  he 
displays  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
conditions  as  they  are  and  as  they  pos- 
sibly will  be,  as  well  as  a  nice  wit,  Alan 
Sullivan  gives  in  Harper's  Magazine,  a 
striking  picture  of  the  newest  conditions 
of  life  to-day.    He  says : 

To  the  student  of  our  times,  man,  more 
especially  the  North  American  man,  has 
obviously  been  remodeled  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  He  is  still  kindred  with  his  grand- 
father, but  the  kinship  is  becoming  rapid- 
ly more  remote.  His  temperament — and 
by  temperament  I  mean  that  by  which  he 
expresses  and  communicates  his  point  of 
view — has  radically  altered.  We  speak 
now  of  an  old-fashioned  person,  meaning 
that  he  is  what  we  were  fifty  years  ago. 

So,  too,  with  our  attributes.  To  be  pati- 
ent means  now  to  lag  behind  our  double- 
jointed  life.  To  be  particular  is  to  be  fin- 
icky or  fussy.  To  be  deliberate  is  to  be 
slow.  To  live  within  a  moderate  income 
is  to  be  close.  To  be  devout  is  to  be — well, 
a  little  peculiar  and  removed.  We  dare 
not  be  sentimental,  and  we  are  afraid  not 
to  seem  practical.  We  are,  most  of  us, 
pragmatists. 

And  with  our  changing  minds,  other 
things  have  naturally  changed.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  our  view  of  religion. 
We  have  not,  we  think,  much  time  to  be 
what  we  call  religious.  The  man  who 
reads  at  his  breakfast-table  the  news  of 
yesterday  of  the  whole  world  does  not  so 
easily  contemplate  the  history  of  Naza- 
reth. The  fact  that  cotton  and  wheat  are 
down,  while  steel  common  is  up  three 
points,  and  that  these  fluctuations  will 
have  a  direct  influence  on  the  business  of 
the  day,  is  apt  to  mean  more  to  him  than 
any  contemplation  of  his  own  divine 
origin.  He  may  possibly  go  to  church,  but 
he  goes  with  palpable  regret  for  an  aban- 
doned cigar,  and,  duty  done,  he  returns 
metaphorically  licking  his  lips  at  the  job 
ahead  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Broadly 
speaking,  he  cares  nothing  for  what  hap- 
pened last  week  or  last  year  or  ten  cen- 
turies ago.  The  big  question  is,  what  is 
going  to  happen  to-morrow.  If  one  could 
tell  him  that! 

Literature  has  bent  to  the  same  stand- 
ards. Gone  are  the  Victorians  who  divid- 
ed, subdivided,  analyzed,  and  defined  the 
emotions,  and  laid  them,  neatly  parceled, 
on  near-by  and  convenient  shelves.  Gone 
is  the  three-decker  novel  with  its  domestic 
and  sartorial  minutiae      Gone  are  odes, 
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eulogies,  and  anagrams.  The  essay,  that 
most  delightful  variant,  is  now  depress- 
ingly  elusive.  The  novel  with  a  purpose 
is  a  scarecrow  to  most  publishers.  The 
short  story  has  been  perfected  till  it  suits. 
It  is  crisp,  polished,  and  asks  for  only  half 
an  hour.  The  ghost  of  Jesse  James  sur- 
vives in  the  dime  novel,  but  he  is  out- 
raged by  such  modernities  as  Maxim  sil- 
encers and  pocket  flash-lights.  The  popu- 
lar play  races  to  its  end  at  top  pace;  the 
curtain  comes  down  in  a  rush,  and,  before 
you  know  where  you  are,  the  actors  are  on 
front  of  it,  waiting  for  your  applause. 
They,  too,  want  to  get  away.  The  litera- 
ture of  to-day  is,  in  short,  ruthless  and 
impatient.  It  insistently  demands  the 
core  of  the  thing  and  demands  it  at  once. 
What  conclusions  it  comes  to  are  sugges- 
tive, and  invite  you  to  work  the  thing  out 
for  yourself.  Poetry  is  condensed  with 
here  and  there  an  epic  in  a  line.  The 
character  of  a  nation  is  crammed  into  a 
phrase,  the  war  of  the  world  into  an  octet. 
As  with  literature,  the  tone  is  suggestive. 
The  author  has  neither  time  nor  disposi- 
tion to  do  all  your  thinking  for  you.  One 
is  prone  to  wonder  whether  couplets  and 
fugitive  verse  will  live  like  "Childe 
Harold"  and  the  "Ode  on  the  Intimations 
of  Immortality." 

The  method  and  period  of  courtship 
has  been  abbreviated.  It  is  no  longer  an 
epoch,  but  merely  a  phase.  Our  grand- 
fathers went  about  it  seriously,  thought- 
fully, taking  pauses,  time,  pride,  and 
pleasure.  The  modern  youth  mobilizes 
the  telephone,  telegraph,  motor-car,  and 
florist,  and  in  a  month  gets  as  far  in  his 
lady's  affections  as  his  father's  father  o-ot 
in  a  year.  Theatre,  supper,  and  dance  all 
buttress  his  energy.  The  fox-trot  and 
maxixe  bring  him  nearer  his  object  than 
could  ever  the  minuet  and  Sir  Roger.  The 
young  man  of  small  means  no  longer  waits 
till  a  competence  is  assured,  but  gaily 
hooks  his  arm  into  the  girl's,  and  together 
they  go  forth  to  face  the  world.  A  vibrant 
pulse  is  singing  in  his  veins.  The  wedding 
journey  is  shortened  to  a  week  or  two. 
Time  enough  to  get  acquainted.  Nothing 
is  impossible  if  he  is  only  quick  enough. 

The  very  artists  have  changed  their 
mode.  Where  can  one  now  find  the  meti- 
culous depiction  lavished  with  minute  care 
in  former  days?  Composition  and  style 
are  merged  in  a  definition  of  values  that 
results  in  a  broad  treatment,  completely 
eliminating  everything  that  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  insistent  message  of  a  paint- 
ing. The  dominant  note  rings  swift  and 
clear,  accelerated  by  what  has  been  dis- 
carded. The  modern  picture  is  completed 
in  a  fraction  of  the  time  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing its  predecessor.  It,  too,  is  sugges- 
tive. All  the  work  is  not  done  by  the 
artist. 

Manners  have  been  mutilated  by  the 
telephone  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
business  houses  have  put  a  premium  on 
civil  speech.  Every-day  language  loses 
its  grace  in  rapid  transit.  The  fare-box, 
thrust  without  a  word  in  one's  face,  is 
symbolic  of  the  attitude  of  a  people  that 
has  been  overworked.  The  unforgettable 
contrivance  with  which  the  conductor  on 
a  Fifth  Avenue  'bus  not  only  takes,  but 
snatches,  a  coin  from  one's  hand,  typifies 
better  than  anything  else  the  elemental 
character  of  the  modern  business  man.  It 
gets  the  money  and  is  quick  about  it.  We 
are  abrupt  to  the  point  of  insult,  as  though 
brevity  were  golden  and  verbal  contrac- 
tions a  personal  asset.  All  because  under 
our  present  system  it  pays  to  be  brief. 

This  is  the  result  of  fifty  years — a  mo- 
ment in  the  life  of  a  nation.  It  is  also  the 
cost   of   invention.     It    seems,    therefore, 
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Rounding  up 
Fractions 
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What  a  job  it  would  be  to  round  up  the  strays  on 
i  cattle  ranch  if  you  had  to  go  after  them  afoot! 

Yet  that's  what  the  accountant  is  up  against  when 
he  has  to  assemble  and  combine  his  fractions  with  only 
a  pencil  to  help  him. 

But  with 


r&ctiont 
Quarters 

is    1110(1 

>   used 
adding 

a  ret  a  'jre  on 
tton  goods  : 

>:\  Viol  Is,  ;ind 

shoe  and 
leather  plants  i ml  tor  adding  hide 
measurenie 

A  similar  model  In  eighths  is  extensively 
used  for  adding  yardage  measure,  computa- 
tion of  woole~n.  silk  ar«d  all  other  high  priced 
fabrics;  also  in  cutting  rooms  of  garment 
manufacturers  on  cloth  yardage. 


— what  a  difference  it  makes  in  his  work — all  the  differ- 
ence between  being  afoot  and  on  horseback. 


Fractions  are  as  easily  and 
rapidly  handled  on  the 
Comptometer  as  are  whole 
lumbers.  And  a  fine  thing 
ibout  it  is  that  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  office  work 
;here  is  no  need  of  a  special 
Taction  model.  Fractions 
n  any  combination  can  be 
.dded  and  figured  on  the 
egular  decimal  Comp- 
jmeter. 


But  in  a  line  of  business 
having  a  large  volume  of 
fractional  weights,  meas- 
ures or  dimensions  to  add, 
the  fractional  column  .serves  a 
special  purpose  and  simplifies 
the  work. 

The  fractional  models,  more- 
over, are  just  as  serviceable  for 
adding,  multiplying,  dividing, 
subtracting,  inordinary  work,  as 
the  regular  model  Comptometer 
of  like  decimal  capacity. 


Whether  you  are  dealing  with  fractions  or  whole  numbers — plain 
ddition  or  complicated  calculations — the  Comptometer  way  is  to 
lie  pencil  method  as  riding  u  to  walking. 

Prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction  by  trying  it  out  on  your 
>.vn  work. 


Pass  us  the  word  and  a  machine  will  be  placed  at  your  dis- 
>osal  for  that  purpose  without  expense  or  obligation  on  your 
art. 


"BETTER    METHODS    OF    ACCOUNTING"    will    tell   you 
lore  about  it.     Sent  free  on  request.      Write  for  it. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO. 

1715-31  N    Paulina  St.,  Chicago,    Illinois 

Canadian  Offices  or  Dealers! 
MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 

Power  Bldg.  Traders  Bank  Bldg.  McGreevy  Bldg. 


Fraction! 

to  Twelftiu 

his  tnntfel 
rcatlv    sim- 
>lilies  the  add- 
ing of  payroll 
time  cards,  using 
s  minute  periods  : 
for  llgnring    actual 
minutes  a    machine   with   columns  to 
sixtieths  is  supplied. 

Other  models  include  fraction  columns 
for  foiojgn  money;  weights  and  meas- 
ures and  many  oilier  bjrvju 


Fractions 
to  Twelfths 

and 
Sixteenths 

y&s  t\  valuablecom- 
y  lunation  for  add- 
ing feet,  inches 
and  sixteenths  on 
liteets*,  en  grin- 
s', ana  con  true- 
tors' plans.  Such  items 
as  1  feet,  ll-3/lfl  inches:  S  feet.  «  S/h 
inches  are  added  by  simply  striking 
the  keys  without  writing  down  any 
figures  except  the  totals. 
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CALGARY 
1309  11th  St.  W. 


VANCOUVER 
Rogers  Bide, 


Used  in  Offices  Where  Efficiency  is  Essential 


MARSH  HYGIENIC  RUBBER  FINGER  PADS  do  away  with  the 
smudge  or  soiled  mark  of  the  moistened  finger.  These  pads  are  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  office.  Practical  and  inexpensive.  Corrugated 
to    GRIP    the    paper.      Perforated    to    allow    ventilation.      Try    theni   out. 

A  sample  and   size  card   sent  on   receipt  of  10  cents,   stamps 
or  coin. 

iZtmutors:  The  Brown  Bros.,  Limited 

Cor.   Simcoe,  Pearl   and   Adelaide   Streets,   Toronto. 
Davol  Rubber  Co.,         Sole  Manfrs  .        Providence,  R.I.,  U.S.A. 
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Drawer  A 

Holds 

5000  Letters 


Drawer  C 

Holds  over 

4500  3x5  Cards 


Drawer    D 

Holds  over 

4500  4x6   Cards 


Drawer    £ 

For  Cancelled 

Cheques 


Drawer  B 

For  Documents 

or  Vouchers 


Compartment  L 
Legal  Blanks 
and   Electros 


FILING  DESK 

For  the  Busy  Man 

Correspondence,  Invoices,  Card  Memos,  Card  Ledgers, 
Mailing  Lists,  Cancelled  Cheques,  Legal  Documents, 
Legal  Blanks,  Electros,  etc.,  etc.,  may  be  filed  in  this 
desk,  and  are  instantly  available  when  wanted.  There 
are  nine  different  drawer  interiors,  and  each  filing 
drawer  moves  without  friction  on  indestructible  roller 
bearings. 


Write  for  our  Booklet,   "Filing  Suggestions  " 

It  is  a  useful  handbook  on  methods  of   filing,  and  contains  be- 
sides a  catalogue  of  Weis-Knechtel  Filing  Furniture.       Address 

THE  KNECHTEL   FURNITURE    CO.,    LIMITED 

HANOVER  -  ■  ONTARIO 


Buy  This  Splendid 
PLAYER -PIANO 
for   $150  Less 

If  nobody  in  your  home  is  musically  in- 
clined, you  should  have  this  sterling 
quality  player.  We  can  save  you  fully 
$150  by  giving  you  lowest  ?actory  price — 
this  we  guarantee. 
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Whether  you  buy  a  standard  instrument  or  a  player,  you  get  in  a 


SHERLOCK-MANNING 


20th 
Century 

"Canada's  Biggest  Piano   Value" 


PIANO 


We  use  finest  quality  action,  hammers,  and  strings  as  found  only  in  the  few  really  high- 
grade  makes.  We  employ  every  cost-cutting,  labor-saving  device  known,  and  accept  a 
smaller  profit  on  each  sale.  These  are  the  reasons  why  we  save  you  $100  on  a  standard 
piano  or  $150  on  a  player-piano  and  give  you  as  good  an  instrument  protected  by  an 
iron-clad  tsn-year  guarantee. 

All  we  ask  is  the  chance  to  prove  it.     Write  Dept.  9  for  Art  Catalogue  F  to-day.     It 

contains  the  fullest  proof. 

THE  SHERLOCK-MANNING  PIANO  CO.,  ^°nsd6n  Add-re "&nad'a  75 


CLASSIFIED  want  ads.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If  you  want  something, 
say  so  in  s  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers  like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the- 
shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind 
of  results.    Try  a  classified  ad.  in  this  paper. 


that  Alexander  Graham  Bell  is  unwitt- 
ingly responsible  through  his  telephone 
for  our  lack  of  manners;  Frank  Sprague, 
through  his  rapid  transit,  for  our  impati- 
ence; Morse,  through  his  telegraph,  for 
our  brevity;  and  Edison,  through  his 
phonograph,  for  our  restlessness. 

Invention  per  se  is  intensely  impersonal. 
It  is  a  furor,  a  driving  force  exerted  by 
some  unrecognized  brain  cell.  This  frenzy, 
this  possession,  transmutes  the  inventor 
into  a  strange  mechanism  which  divorces 
itself  from  the  life  of  men.  It  digs,  it 
climbs,  it  tears  open.  Thus  invention  is 
a  sudden  finding  or  uncovering,  and  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  building  up  or 
putting  together.  The  idea  is  the  thing, 
and  the  idea  comes  like  a  lightning  flash. 
It  is  by  nature  and  essence  removed  from 
subsequent  experiment — the  conception  is 
almost  superhuman.  And,  curiously  en- 
ough, the  same  furor  seizes  upon  the  con- 
sumer. The  theory  being  practically  de- 
monstrated, instantly  the  demand  arises. 
The  psychology  of  it  is  that  the  mind  of 
the  people  marches  side  by  side  with  the 
mind  of  its  scientific  prophets,  and  there 
is  thus  induced  a  general  assumption  of 
technical  knowledge.  The  public  has  its 
own  explanations  of  each  new  mechan- 
ical marvel,  an  assured  familiarity  that 
prompts  an  instant  use. 

It  is  then  reasonable  to  assume  that 
our  period  is  but  a  link  in  a  chain  —  of 
which  one  end  is  still  in  clear  view  and 
the  other  is  on  the  knees  of  the  gods.  The 
deepest  minds  hold  that  a  prodigious  ad- 
vance is  still  to  be  made,  that  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  electrical  development. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer,  Dr.  Bell, 
the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  the  electri- 
cal physicist,  the  interpreter  of  the  dumb, 
states:  "I  may  say  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  application  of  electri- 
cal energy,  and  an  application  of  it  will 
soon  appear  that  has  hitherto  been  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  world." 


The  New  Antiseptic 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by 
the  announcement  telegraphed  from  Paris 
that  Dr.  Alexis  Carrol,  the  eminent  in- 
vestigator of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin,  a  Brit- 
ish chemist,  had  succeeded  in  produling  a 
neutralized  sodium  hypochlorite  solution 
which  possesses  wonderful  germicidal 
properties. 

This  antiseptic  is  one  of  the  simplest 
known,  comprising  a  mixture  of  bleach- 
ing powder  and  boric  acid,  which  are  inti- 
mately associated.  So  far  as  the  tests 
therewith  have  gone,  this  undoubtedly 
represents  the  most  powerful  and  effec- 
tive germicide  at  present  known  to  medi- 
cal science.  It  may  be  used  either  in  the 
form  of  a  solution  or  as  a  gas,  the  latter 
form  being  utilized  when  it  is  desired  to 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  wound  to  effect 
the  sterilizing  action.  With  this  anti- 
septic all  dangers  of  poisoning  are  re- 
moved. Its  action  is  purely  local,  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  in  the  wound  being 
freed  from  all  poisonous  matter.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  is  that  this  sterilizing 
agent  attracts  a  flow  of  healthy  body 
fluid  toward  the  wound,  this  fluid  permeat- 
ing the  decomposed  flesh,  so  that  the  flesh 
is  forced  toward  the  antiseptic  and  thus 
brought  under  its  action.  The  antiseptic 
is  ideal  for  service  in  the  field,  for  the 
reason  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  powder  in 
the  field-dressing, 
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An  Adam  Bedroom  Suite  in  Walnut  or  AAa/iogany. 

Walls  covered  with  paper  ot  blue-striped  pattern,  or  a  dainty  unconventional  flower  effect  in  blue  and  pink  :  rues, 

dark  or  medium  blue  with  a  delicate  floral  border  :  lighting,  fixtures  of  Adam  design  ;  hangings,  plain 

light  blue  :  pictures,  reproductions  in  color  of  portraits  by  Georgian  painters,  or  landscapes  by 

Corot  framed  with  white  mats  and  narrow  black  frames. 

Mixing  Service  with  Sentiment 
in  Christmas  Giving 

NY  ONE  who  wishes  to  mix  sense  with  sentiment 
in  Christmas  giving  (and  who  does  not?),  may 
very  easily  do  so  by  selecting  something  in  furni- 
ture.    John's  room  looks  rather  shabby.     A  new 

Sheraton  Bed  for  John  with  that  most  useful  container  of 

men's  gear,  a  Chiffonier,  will  impart  to  his  room  a  fresh, 

cheerful  and  inviting  appearance. 

As  for  Nellie,  a  dainty  Louis  XVI  Toilet  Table  in  soft 
French  grey,  or  a  graceful  Adam  Writing  Table,  would 
fairly  make  her  eyes  sparkle.  Of  course,  if  it  is  to  be  a  "club- 
together  "  presentation,  the  spare-room  can  be  furnished, 
or  the  old  folks  made  happier  with  a  new  bedroom  or 
dining-room  set  or  part  of  a  set.  The  possibilities  are 
practically  endless,  and  so,  by  the  way,  is  scope  for 
selection. 


Our  Handsome  Booklet 
of    Period    Furniture 

describes  fully  the  prevailing  per- 
iod styles  and  how  to  distinguish 
them.  It  is  not  a  catalogue,  nor 
is  it  particularly  an  advertisement 
for  ourselves.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
of  a  practical  illustrated  guide 
book  to  good  furniture — interest- 
ingand  informative — than  any- 
thing else  wc  can  think  ot. 
It  will  be  sent  to  your  address 
for  twenty  -fiv<  cents  in  stampsor 
silver.  This  amount  does  not 
cover  the  cost  of  printing,  let 
alone  postage  and  packing,  but 
we  want  you  to  become  interested 
in  belter  furnishings,  not  neces- 
sarily in  our  furniture — although 
that  is  expected — but  in  good 
turniture  of  any  kind.  We  feel 
sure  when  you  do  that,  your 
interest  will  extend  to  our  fur- 
niture   as    a    matter    ol    course. 


With  our  portfolio  of  photographic  views  before  him,  besides  his  collection 
on  the  floor,  almost  any  dealer  is  equipped  to  help  you  make  a  suitable 
selection  in  half  an  hour.  But  best  of  all  (let  us  whisper),  prices  were 
never  so  low,  nor  will  they  ever  again  likely  be  so  low,  as  they  are  right  now. 

TORONTO  FURNITURE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Showrooms  and  Cabinet  Shops:    163-187    DUFFERIN    ST.,    TORONTO 
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Endorsement 
From  High  Places 

Although  every  man  likes  to  choose  for  himself,  the  natural  and  logical^  tendency  in 
purchasing  supplies  and  in  working  out  efficiency  problems,  is  to  favor  the  articles  or  plans 
which  have  received  the  approval  of  those  whose  experience  makes  them  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  judge  and  select  the  articles  or  plans  which  by  actual  worth  are  superior. 

In  this  connection,  we  are  glad  to  show  below  a  partial  view  of  the  employes'  lockers 
supplied  by  us  to 

THE  T.   EATON  CO.    Lifted 


TORONTO,     CANADA 


pany  is  conducted  on  a  high  efficiency  basis, 
em  is  strong  endorsement  of  our  contention  that 
aterially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  organization, 
od  enough  for  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  they  and  the 
tallation  are  worthy  of  your  investigation.  What 

ou — without  a  penny's  worth  of  obligation  on 
a  profit-giving  investment,  not  an  expense. 


Unquestionably,  the  business  of  this  com 
We  believe  that  the  installation  of  lockers  by  th 
such  equipment  is  a  wise  investment,  adding  m 
Further,  we  contend  that  if  our  lockers  are  go 
story  of  increased  efficiency  through  locker  ins 
do  you  think? 

Gladly  will  we  discuss  the  question  with  y 
your  part.    We  can  prove  to  you  that  lockers  are 

The  Dennis  Wire  and  Iron  Works  Co.  Limited 


Representatives  Everywhere 


London 


Toronto  Office,  2  Dineen  Bldg. 


Steel  Office  Equipment,  Steel  Wardrobe  Lockers,  Steel  Material  Lockers,   Steel  Shelving,   Steel  Bins,   Steel 
Tote-Boxes,  Steel  Factory  Stools,  Steel  and  Wire  Partitions. 
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A  Signal 


the  days  cf  Jie  wooden  frigate  to  the 
...  -Jern  super-dreadnought  this  one  word 

Williams 

has  successfully  held  its  place  as  the  key- 
word in  the  shaver's  code. 

The  Holder-Top  Stick  — "You  hold 
the  Holder  and  the  Holder  holds  the 
Stick" — is  proving  a  signal  success 
throughout  the  ranks  of  men  who  shave. 

Four  other  forms  of  the  same  good 
quality:  Williams*  Shaving  Stick  in  hinged- 
top,  nickeled  box,  Williams*  Shaving 
Powder,  Williams'  Shaving  Cream  and 
Williams*  Liquid  Shaving  Soap. 

A  sample  of  any  k.ind  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps 

Address  The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Oept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Williams 

•  JPAT.EN1TIO 

Holder 

Top 

Shaving 

Stick 
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PIPE  TOBACCO 
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Canada  s  Favorite 
Smoking  Tobacco 
for  Nearly  Hair  a 
Century. 
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THEDR1NKWATER 

BOOKBINDING  CO. 

35  MUTUAL  ST. 

TORONTO 


